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I. 


BIRMINGHAM,   OCTOBER  27,   1858. 

[In  the  autamn  of  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Bright,  having  recovered  from  a  serious 
illness  which  had  compelled  his  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  sessions  of  1856  and  1857,  visited  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  Great 
Britain,  and  made  several  important  speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  Lord  Derby  introduced  his  scheme. '  It  was 
rejected,  and  a  dissolution  followed,  which  put  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head 
of  affiiirs.  During  his  life  the  question  slept.  On  Lord  Russeirs  accession 
to  office  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1865  the  question  was  revived,  and 
the  Bill  of  1 866  was  produced.  This  was  lost,  through  a  coalition  of  the 
Tories  and  the  '  Adullamites,*  and  Lord  Derby  came  into  office  again.  In 
1867  a  Reform  Bill  was  carried.] 

If  I  exhibit  embarrassment  in  rising  to  address  you,  I  must 
ask  for  your  forbearance,  for,  in  truth,  as  I  cast  my  eyes  over 
this  great  assembly,  I  feel  myself  almost  bewildered  and 
oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of  my  incapacity  to  fulfil 
properly  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  me  to-night.  It  is  now 
nearly  three  years  since  I  was  permitted,  and,  indeed,  since  I 
was  able,  to  stand  upon  any  public  platform  to  address  any 
public  meeting  of  my  countrymen ;  and  during  that  period  I 
have  passed  through  a  new  and  a  great  experience.  From 
apparent  health  I  have  been  brought  down  to  a  condition  of 
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weakness  exceeding  the  weakness  of  a  little  child,  in  which  I 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  converse  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  without  distress  and  without  peril;  and  from  that 
condition,  by  degrees  so  fiue  as  to  be  imperceptible  even  to 
myself.  I  have  been  reatored  to  the  comparative  health  in 
which  you  now  behold  me.  In  remembrance  of  all  this,  is  it 
wrong  in  me  to  acknowledge  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all, 
with  reverent  and  thankful  heart,  the  signal  favour  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  by  the  great  Supreme  ?  Is  it  wrong  that 
I  should  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  gratitude 
which  I  feel  to  all  classes  of  my  countrymen  for  the  number- 
less kindnesses  which  I  have  received  from  them  during  this 
period — from  those  high  in  rank  and  abounding  in  wealth 
and  influence,  to  the  dweller  on  one  of  our  Lancashire  moors, 
who  sent  me  a  most  kind  message  to  say  that  he  believed 
where  he  lived  was  the  healthiest  spot  in  England,  and  that  if 
I  would  come  and  take  up  my  abode  with  him  for  a  time, 
though  bis  means  were  limited  and  his  dwelling  humble,  he 
would  contrive  to  let  me  have  a  room  to  myself?  I  say, 
looking  back  to  all  this,  that  if  I  have  ever  done  anything  for 
my  countrymen,  or  for  their  interesta  in  any  shape,  I  am 
amply  compensated  by  the  abundant  kindness  they  have 
shown  to  me  during  the  last  three  years.  And  if  there  be  any 
colour  of  shade  to  this  picture,  if  there  be  men  who  subjected 
me  to  a  passionate  and  ungenerous  treatment,  when  I  was 
stricken  down  and  was  enduring  a  tedious  exile,  though  the 
best  years  of  my  life  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of  their 
interests,  I  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  act 
was  not  approved  by  the  country,  and  that  when  my  cause 
came  up,  by  appeal,  to  a  superior,  because  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal, their  verdict  was  condemned  and  set  aside  by  the 
unanimouB  judgment  of  the  electors  and  population  of  this 
great  central  city  of  the  kingdom. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  by  the  employment  of  any  elalxirate 
phrases,  to  express   to  you   wliat  I  felt  at  the  time  when 
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you  conferred  upon  me  the  signal  honour  of  retumiiifj 
me  as  one  of  your  representatives  to  the  House  of  CummonB. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  master  (if  the  EngLieh  language  to 
discover  words  which  shall  express  what  I  then  felt,  and 
what  I  feel  now  towards  you,  for  what  you  did  then,  and  for 
the  reception  which  you  have  given  me  to-night.  I  never 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  you  were  prepared  to  endorse  all 
my  opinions,  or  to  sanction  every  poKtieal  act  with  which  I 
have  been  connected;  but  I  accepted  your  resolution  in  choosing 
me  as  meaning  this,  that  you  had  watched  my  political  career ; 
that  you  believed  it  had  been  an  honest  one ;  that  you  were 
satisfied  I  had  not  swerved  knowingly  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left;  that  the  attractions  of  power  had  not  turned  me 
aside ;  that  I  had  not  changed  my  course  from  any  view  of 
courting  a  fleeting  popularity;  and,  further,  that  you  are  of 
this  opinion — an  opinion  which  I  religiously  hold — that  the 
man  whose  political  career  is  on  a  line  with  his  conscientious 
convictions,  can  never  be  unfaithftd  to  his  constituents  or  to 
his  country. 

At  the  time  of  my  election,  you  will  remember  that  some 
newspapers  which  commented  upon  it,  took  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  I  had  had  a  good  deal  of  time  for  reflection ;  that  I 
bad  been  taught  a  wholesome  lesson ;  and  that  I  had  changed 
or  modified  my  views  with  respect  to  recent  public  policy. 
I  liave  had  no  proper  opportunity  before  to-night  to  refer  to 
that  statement,  and  I  beg  leave  to  tell  those  gentlemen  that 
they  were,  and  are,  if  they  still  bold  the  same  opinion, 
entirely  mistaken;  that  whether  I  was  wrong  or  right,  I 
acted  according  to  what  I  believed  to  be  right,  and  that  all 
the  facts  and  all  the  information  which  I  have  since  received 
have  only  served  to  conGrm  me  in  the  opinions  which  I  had 
previously  expressed.  I  wish  now,  too — and  all  this  is  rather 
preliminary — to  refer  to  one  ingenious  misrepresentation, 
which  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  meet  when  passion  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  public  clamour  prevented  any  lalm 


argument  upou  the  question  then  before  the  country.  All 
who  read  the  newspapers  at  the  time  will  recollect  that  it  was 
said  of  me,  and  of  others  who  thought  and  acted  with  me — 
but  more  of  me  than  of  any  other  person — that  my  opinion 
upon  such  a  question  us  tlie  right  or  wisdom  of  any  particular 
war  in  which  the  country  might  be  engaged  was,  after  all,  of 
no  kind  of  value,  because  whatever  was  the  war,  whatever 
were  the  cirGumstaneeB,  I  should  have  taken  exactly  the  same 
course,  and  therefore  that  argument  upon  a  particular  war 
was  of  no  avail,  and  was  totally  unnecessary.  Now  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  this  was  a  misrepreseut-ation  which  no  person 
bad  a  right  to  make. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  more  than  a  moment  or  two  on  this 
point ;  but  permit  me  to  say  that  the  first  time  I  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  war,  was  on 
the  3i8t  of  March,  1854,  when  a  message  from  the  Crown 
came  down  announcing  that  the  calamity  of  war  was  about  to 
befall  the  country.  In  the  very  opening  of  mj  speech  were 
these  short  sentences,  which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
read  to  you.  I  said ;  —  'I  shall  not  discuss  this  question 
on  the  abstract  principle  of  peace  at  all  price,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  is  held  by  a  small  minority  of  persons  in  this  country, 
founded  on  religious  opinions  which  are  not  generally  re- 
ceived ;  but  I  shall  discuss  it  entirely  on  principles  that  are 
held  unanimously  by  the  Members  of  this  House,  When  we 
are  deliberating  on  the  question  of  war,  and  endeavouring  to 
prove  its  justice  or  necessity,  it  becomes  us  to  show  that  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  clearly  involved ;  that  the  objects 
for  which  the  war  is  about  to  be  undertaken  are  probable,  or, 
at  least,  possible  of  attainment,  and  that  the  end  proposed  to 
be  accomplished  is  worth  the  cost  and  the  sacrifices  which  we 
are  about  to  incur.'  And  I  went  on  to  say  that  I  hoped  if  a 
noble  Lord,  who  was  then  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
rose  to  make  any  reply  to  my  observations,  he  would  not  run 
away  from  the  subject  bel'ore  the  House,  but  would  meet  rae 
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fairly  as  having  discussed  the  question  in  that  way^  and  that 
way  only.  Well,  I  now  tell  you,  what  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  say,  that  from  that  time  until  the  time  when  I 
last  spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian  war,  I  confined 
myself  entirely  to  those  points;  my  facts,  my  arguments, 
and  my  case  were  drawn  from  the  despatches  and  Blue  Books 
which  the  Government  for  their  justification  laid  before  Par- 
liament ;  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  it  was  not  open  to  any  one 
who  opposed  me  to  oppose  me  on  the  ground  that  my  opinion 
on  the  Russian  war  was  worth  nothing,  because  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  war,  I  should  have  held  exactly 
the  same  language. 

Now,  after  all  is  over  except  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the 
sorrows  of  those  who  have  lost  their  friends  in  the  war,  I  will 
just  in  one  sentence  say  that  I  am  still  unable  to  discover 
what  compensation  England  has  for  the  hundred  millions  of 
money  she  expended,  or  what  compensation  Europe  has  for 
the  three  hundred  millions  squandered  by  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  that  frightful  contest.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much ;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  squandering  of 
300,000,000/.  sterling  by  the  nations  of  Europe  in  that 
struggle  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  enhanced  price  of 
money  during  the  last  few  years,  and  greatly  aggravated  the 
pressure  of  the  pamc  through  which  we  passed  twelve  months 
ago.  The  40,000  lives  which  we  lost  in  the  Russian  war  some 
persons  hold  cheap ;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  grown  men 
of  Birmingham  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  fifty  (and  there 
are,  probably,  not  more  than  40,000  of  them)  are  something 
worth  looking  at  by  the  statesman  and  the  Christian ;  and  I 
say  that  the  400,000  lives  which  were  lost  to  Europe  deserved 
to  be  considered  before  we  rushed  blindly  into  a  war  with 
Russia.  For  myself,  therefore,  all  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
is  this,  that  the  man  who  hesitates  before  he  squanders  so 
much  blood  and  so  much  treasure  has  at  least  a  right  to  be 
received  with  a  moderate  amount  of  tolerance  and  forbearance. 
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I  shall  say  110  more  now  on  this  subject,  for  I  intend  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  going  into  the  general  question  of 
foreign  policy  at  a  greater  length  than  would  be  proper  this 
eTening. 

I  am  afraid  te  say  how  many  personB  I  now  eee  before  me 
who  are  by  the  present  constitution  of  this  country  shut  out 
from  any  participation  in  political  power.  I  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  discussingj  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  with 
brevity  and  distinctness,  what  I  think  we  ought  to  aim  at 
this  moment,  when  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form is  before  the  country,  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that 
that  question  occupies  now  something  like  a  triumphant 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  a  position  of  great  peril — 
triumphant,  inasmuch  as  it  has  now  no  open  enemies — 
jierilous,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  moment,  it  is  taken  up  by  those 
who,  up  to  this  hour,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  the  un- 
compromising opponents  of  Reform.  We  have  had  four 
Governments  pledged  to  Parliamentary  Reform  within  the 
last  few  years.  Lord  J.  Russell,  as  Prime  Minister,  intro- 
duced a  Reform  Bill,  and  afterwards,  in  the  Government  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  J,  Russell  introduced  another  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  least  said  of  these  two  Bills,  especially  of  the 
latter,  the  better.  The  fiovemment  winch  has  recently  been 
overthrown  pledged  itself  to  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  but  at  the  time  when  it 
came  to  an  unexpected,  but  a  not  undeserved  end,  no  Bill  had 
been  prepared,  so  that  we  knew  nothing  of  the  particulars 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed.  We  have  now  a  Government 
under  the  ehieftaiusliip  of  Lord  Derby,  who,  during  his  short 
term  of  office  in  1851,  stated,  if  I  remember  right,  that  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  his  Government  would  be  to  stem  the 
tide  of  democracy.  Now,  it  may  be  that  Lord  Derby  has 
entirely  changed  his  mind,  that  be  is  as  much  converted  to 
Parliamentary  Reform  as  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  1856,  was  con- 
verted to  Corn-law  repeal.     If  he  ie  so  converted,  then  our 
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question  may  be  in  good  hands^  but  if  he  is  not  (and  he  has 
never  yet  acknowledged  his  conversion),  then  I  think  it  is  but 
reasonable  of  us  to  view  his  course  with  some  suspicion,  and  to 
look  upon  the  position  of  the  question  in  his  hands  with  some 
alarm.  All  parties  now  pretend  to  be  in  love  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform,  but  still  they  do  not  tell  us  much  about 
it.  They  remind  me,  in  the  few  speeches  whidi  they  have 
made  upon  the  question,  of  the  condition  of  that  deplorable 
Atlantic  cable,  of  which  I  read  the  other  day  in  the  news- 
papers, that '  the  currents  were  visible,  but  the  signals  were 
wholly  indistinct.' 

But  having  admitted  that  Parliamentary  Reform  is  neces- 
sary, they  thereby  admit  that  the  present  House  of  Commons 
does  not  satisfactorily  represent  the  nation,  and  it  is  one  step 
in  advance  to  receive  that  admission  from  all  those  persons, 
from  among  whom  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  Govern- 
ments could  alone  be  formed  in  this  country.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted,  does 
fairly  represent  the  nation,  and  I  think  it  is  capable  of  most 
distinct  proof  that  it  does  not.  Before  I  proceed  to  figures, 
I  wUl  mention  one  or  two  general  proofe  of  that  assertion. 
In  the  year  1846,  when  the  great  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws  was  under  discussion,  it  required  something 
like  an  earthquake  to  obtain  for  the  people  the  right  to  buy 
their  bread  in  the  world's  markets;  it  required  a  famine  in 
Ireland,  which  from  1845  ^  ^^5^  lessened  the  population  of 
that  country  by  3,000,000;  it  required  the  conversion  of  a 
great  Minister,  the  break-up  of  a  great  party,  the  ^endangering 
of  the  Constitution,'  and  all  those  mysterious  evils  which 
official  statesmen  discovered  when  the  poor  artisan  of  Bir- 
mingham or  Manchester,  or  the  poor  half-starved  farm- 
labourer,  asked  this  only,  that  where  bread  could  be  had  best 
and  cheapest  in  return  for  his  labour,  he  might  be  permitted 
to  buy  it.  But  coming  down  to  1852,  when  Lord  Derby  was 
in  office,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and  the  great  question 
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proposed  to  the  constituencies  was  Protection,  Parliament 
re-asaembled,  and  Protection  and  Lord  Derby  were  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  nineteen ;  but  when  you  had  only  a  majority  of 
nineteen  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Protection,  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  people  of 
England  were  determined  that  they  never  would  have  any- 
thing of  the  sort  again. 

Take  again  the  questions  which  affect  the  Established 
Church,  Probably  many  persons  in  this  meeting  are  not 
aware  that,  according  to  the  return  of  the  Registrar- General, 
only  one-third  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  aoy  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church.  In  Scotland,  one-third 
only  of  the  population  are  connected  with  the  Establishment ; 
in  Ireland,  live  out  of  six,  in  Wales,  eight  out  of  ten,  have 
no  connection  at  all  with  it.  And  yet  the  Established 
Churcli  is  paramount  in  boUi  Houses.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  fairly  represented  all  the  people  of  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom,  the  Established  Chureh  (it  is  as  a  political  institu- 
tion that  I  speak  of  it,  I  aay  nothing  of  it  as  a  religious 
institution)  would  be  much  more  modest,  and  we  should 
probably  get  some  changes  much  more  readily  than  we  have 
ever  got  any  before. 

Again,  you  are  aware,  probably,  that  up  to  j  853,  if  a  man 
received  landed  property  by  inheritance,  if  it  were  left  to  him 
by  will,  or  came  to  him  as  heir-at-law,  it  paid  no  legacy-duty 
— I  speak  of  freehold  property.  In  1S53,  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
an  effort  which  was  considered  superhuman,  prevailed  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  law  to  impose  a  succession- 
tax,  as  it  was  called,  or  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property,  I 
will  tell  you  how  they  did  it.  You  know  that  if  a  man  in 
Birmingham  comes  into  possession  of  leasehold  houses,  or 
machinery,  or  shares  in  the  North- Western  Railway,  or 
shipping,  or  any  other  property  not  called  real  propert}' — 
though,  by  the  way,  when  a  man  gets  hold  of  it,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  real   he  finds   it — if  he   be  no  relation   tu   the 
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person  who  left  it  to  him^  he  has  to  pay  a  legacy-duty  of  ten 
per  oent.^  and  a  different  degree  of  per-centage  according  to 
the  degree  of  relationship  in  which  he  may  stand  to  the 
testator.  In  the  case  of  land — the  best  of  all  property,  with 
regard  to  its  durability  and  certainty,  for  a  man  to  have  lefb 
to  him  or  to  possess — the  law  is  of  a  different  kind.  A  friend 
of  mine,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  left  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  in  no  way 
related  to  him  a  landed  estate  of  about  700^.  a-year.  This  was 
worth  in  the  market  thirty  years'  purchase,  or  a  1,000^. 
There  was  timber  on  the  estate  to  the  value  of  i  i,cxx);.,  which, 
added  to  21,000/.,  made  the  whole  bequest  32,000/.  If  it 
had  been  leasehold  houses,  or  stock-in-trade,  or  machinery,  or 
shares,  or  shipping,  or  in  the  Amds,  my  friend  would  have 
had  to  pay  lol.  per  cent,  on  it,  that  is  to  say  3,200/.  But 
what  did  be  pay?  The  calculation  was  this: — My  friend 
is  of  a  certain  age — I  do  not  know  what,  and  it  is  not 
material;  the  tax-gatherer  or  the  people  at  Somerset  House 
look  into  a  table,  which  shows  the  probable  length  of  life 
of  a  man  of  that  particular  age,  and  instead  of  paying 
10/.  per  cent,  on  32,000/.,  he  is  taxed  upon  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  estate  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  which 
according  to  the  tables  he  may  be  expected  to  live.  It 
ended  in  this  way,  that  instead  of  paying  3,200/.  to  the 
State,  to  bear  your  burdens  and  to  pay  for  your  wars,  he  paid 
700/.,  or  rather  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  sum.  Do  you 
think  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  fairly  represented  the 
lawyers,  merchants,  manu&cturers,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  population,  such  an  Act  as  that  could  have 
passed  that  House,  or  that  if  it  had  existed  it  could  continue 
to  exist  for  a  single  session  ? 

I  could  show  you  inequalities  as  great  and  scandalous  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  income-tax,  so  grievously  felt  by 
owners  of  certain  property  in  Birmingham,  is  imposed  and 
presses  upon  the  owners  of  the  soil   and   those  engaged  in 


professions  and  trades  chiefly  carried  on  in  towns,  but  1  will 
not  enter  into  that  matter.  Your  own  experience  must  have 
Bbown  you  how  unequal  that  tax  is.  You  know  how  entirely 
every  Government  hae  swept  aeide  all  proposals  to  make  it 
more  equal  and  just. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  figures.  I  think  it  is 
very  easy  to  show  that  if  the  present  House  of  Commons 
represented  equitably  or  even  honestly  the  population  of  the 
country,  figures  would  be  of  no  avail  in  this  discussion ;  but 
the  figures  prove  conclusively  that  such  is  not  the  case,  I  will 
not  trouble  you  with  a  heap  of  statistics  which  you  cajinot 
remember,  but  will  give  you  as  a  proof  one  or  two  cases. 
Take  the  greatest  county  in  England,  Yorkshire  shows  you 
an  existing  inequality  which  is  absolutely  fatal  to  all  lair 
representation.  There  are  in  Yorkshire  lo  small  boroughs 
which  return  to  Parliament  16  Membera^thepe  are  other 
8  boroughs  in  Yorkshire  whose  Members  altogether  are  14, 
Now,  the  10  Ixiroughs  returning  the  16  Members  have  not 
more  than  a  population  of  80,000,  while  the  8  boroughs  with 
the  14  Members  have  a  population  of  620,000,  Now,  whether 
you  take  the  amount  of  jMpulation,  the  number  ol'  houses, 
the  sum  at  which  they  are  rated  to  the  income-tax,  or  the 
number  of  electors,  the  proportion  is  in  the  same  way, — the 
large  boroughs  with  the  smaller  number  of  Members  have 
seven  times  the  population,  seven  times  the  number  of  houses, 
seven  times  the  amount  of  income-tax  to  pay,  and  seven 
times  the  number  of  electors.  I  must  ask  your  attention  to 
one  other  comparison,  and  it  relates  to  yoiu'  own  town.  The 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  you  know,  represents 
the  county  of  Bucks.  That  county  has  a  population  of 
164,000,  which  is  not  much  more  than  balf  the  population  of 
Birmingham,  and  yet,  Bucks  with  its  boroughs  has  not  less 
than  II  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  164,000  per- 
sons in  Bucks  return  1 1  Members,  while  Birmingham,  with 
not  less  tlian  250,000,  and  probably  much  more,  only  returns 
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2  Members.  I  will  g^ve  you  another  illustration^  which  refers 
to  your  own  town.  In  Dorsetshire^  Devonshire,  and  Wiltshire 
there  are  22  boroughs,  which  return  34  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Compare  the  population  and  political  power  of  those 
22  boroughs,  returning  34  Members  to  Parliament,  with  the 
population  and  political  power  of  Birmingham.  You  have 
nearly  twice  the  population,  but  you  have  only  2  Members  to 
represent  you  in  Parliament. 

I  could  furnish  you  with  pages  of  illustrations  of  this  kind 
to  show  you  that  our  whole  system  of  representation  is 
unequal  and  dishonest.  But  one  more  proof  only,  and  then 
I  will  quit  the  figures,  for  I  think  the  case  will  be  suflBciently 
clear.  There  are  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  present  330 
Members  (more  than  half  the  House)  whose  whole  number  of 
constituents  do  not  amount  to  more  than  180,000,  and  there 
are  at  the  same  time  in  Parliament  24  Members  whose  con- 
stituents are  upwards  of  200,000  in  number,  and,  while  the 
constituents  of  330  Members  are  assessed  to  the  property-tax 
at  15,000,000/.,  the  constituents  of  the  24  Members  are 
assessed  to  the  same  tax  at  more  than  24,000,000/.  There  is, 
besides,  this  great  significant  fact,  that  wherever  you  go  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  five  out  of  every  six  men  you  meet 
have  no  vote.  The  Reform  Bill,  which  I  am  not  about  to 
depreciate,  since  I  know  what  it  cost  to  get  it,  and  I  know 
something  of  what  it  has  done— was  so  drawn  as  purposely  to 
exclude  from  the  list  of  electors  the  great  body  of  the  working 
classes  of  this  kingdom.  But  supposing  that  out  of  the 
6,000,000  of  grown-up  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,000,000 
had  the  suffrage,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  supposing  that 
1,000,000  returned  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  Members  according  to  numbers,  there  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the 
6,coo,ooo,  because  the  opinions  of  the  1,000,000  would  to 
a  considerable  extent  reflect  and  represent  the  opinions  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.     But  that  is  not  the  case.     The  law 
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has  BeIect«(I  1,000,000  to  be  the  electors  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  but,  having  got  that  1,000,000,  it  has  contrived 
— partly  by  accident  it  may  be,  but  very  much  by  intention — 
that  the  political  power  of  the  majority  of  that  1,000,000 
is  frittered  away,  is  fraudulently  disposed  of  and  destroyed  by 
the  manner  in  which  Members  are  distributed  among  the 
1,000,000  electors  composing  the  electoral  lx>dy.  Now,  I  wish 
to  ask  this  meeting — and  let  us  try  to  take  a  judicial  and  dis- 
passionate view  of  the  question  when  we  talk  of  Reform — What 
is  it  that  we  really  want  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  this — that  we  want 
to  substitute  a  real  and  honest  representation  of  the  people  for 
that  fraudulent  thing  which  we  call  a  representation  now. 

But  there  is  a  very  serious  question  to  be  decided  before  we 
can  almost  take  a  step.  When  you  are  about  to  reform  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  your  eyes  to  l>e  turned  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  or  to  the  great  brxiy  of  the  nation  ?  The  House  of 
Peers,  as  you  know,  does  not  travel  very  fast — even  what  is 
called  a  Parliamentary  train  is  too  fast  for  its  nerves;  in  fact, 
it  never  travels  at  all  unless  somebody  shoves  it.  If  any  man 
proposes  to  reform  the  House  of  Commons  just  so  much  as  and 
no  more  than  will  allow  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  wishes  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  would  ask  him  not  to  take  any  trouble  in 
the  matter,  but  just  to  leave  it  exactly  where  it  is.  If  you 
want  it  to  represent  the  nation,  then  it  is  another  question; 
and,  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  if  we  have  come  to  it, 
there  is  no  great  mystery,  I  think,  as  to  the  manner  111  which 
it  can  be  brought  about.  The  question  between  the  Peers 
and  the  people  is  one  which  cannot  be  evaded,  It  is  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  friends  at  head-quarters 
who  are  for  Reform,  but  do  not  know  how  to  meet  it.  It 
was  the  difficulty  which  Lord  John  Russell  felt.  Lord  John 
Russell — I  believe  yon  may  take  my  word  for  it — has  probably, 
from  association,  from  ti^adition,  from  his  own  reading  and 
study,  and  from  his  own  just  and  honest  sympathies,  a  more 
friendly  feeling  towards  this  question  of  Parliamentary  Rel'orm 
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than  any  other  man  of  his  order  as  a  statesman.  But^ 
having  said  this^  I  must  also  say — what  he^  too^  would  say 
if  he  thought  it  prudent  to  tell  all  he  knew — ^that  this  is  the 
great  difficulty  with  him — How  can  I  reconcile  a  free  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
inevitable  disposition  which  rests  in  a  hereditary  House  of 
Peers?  Now,  we  must  decide  this  question.  Choose  you 
this  day  whom  you  will  serve.  If  the  Peers  are  to  be  your 
masters,  as  they  boast  that  their  ancestors  were  the  conquerors 
of  yours,  serve  them.  But  if  you  will  serve  only  the  laws, 
the  laws  of  your  country,  the  laws  in  making  which  you  have 
been  consulted,  you  may  go  on  straight  to  discuss  this  great 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

I  am  not  going  to  attack  the  House  of  Lords.  Some 
people  tell  us  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  in  its  time  done 
great  things  for  freedom.  It  may  be  so,  though  I  have 
not  been  so  successful  in  finding  out  how  or  when  as  some 
people  have  been.  At  least  since  1690,  or  thereabouts,  when 
the  Peers  became  the  dominant  power  in  this  country,  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  discover  one  single  measure  important  to  human 
or  English  freedom  which  has  come  &om  the  voluntary  con- 
sent and  good- will  of  their  House.  And,  really,  how  should  it  ? 
You  know  what  a  Peer  is.  He  is  one  of  those  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  are  described  as  coming  into  the  world  '  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  their  mouths.^  Or,  to  use  the  more  polished 
and  elaborate  phraseology  of  the  poet,  it  may  be  said  of 
him — 

*  Fortune  came  smiling  to  his  youth  and  woo'd  it. 
And  purpled  greatness  met  his  ripened  years.' 

When  he  is  a  boy,  among  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  is 
pre-eminent :  he  is  the  eldest  son ;  he  will  be  '  My  Lord  ;* 
this  fine  mansion,  this  beautiful  park,  these  countless  farms, 
this  vast  political  influence,  will  one  day  centre  on  this  inno- 
cent boy.  The  servants  know  it,  and  pay  him  greater  defer- 
ence on  account  of  it.     He  grows  up  and  goes  to  school  and 
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college ;  his  future  position  ie  known ;  he  has  no  great  incite- 
ment to  work  hard,  because  whatever  he  does  it  is  very 
difficult  Tor  him  to  improve  his  fortune  in  any  way.  "When 
he  leaves  College  he  lias  a  secure  position  ready-made  for 
him,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  slionlJ  follow 
ardently  any  of  those  occupations  which  make  men  great 
among  their  fellow-men.  He  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers ;  whatever  be  his  character,  whatever  his  intellect, 
whatever  hia  previous  hfe,  whether  he  be  in  England  or  ten 
thousand  miles  away,  be  he  tottering  down  the  steep  of  ago, 
or  he  he  passing  through  the  imbecility  of  second  childh(x>d, 
yet  by  means  of  that  charming  contrivance — made  only  for 
Peers — vote  by  i>roxy,  he  gives  his  vote  for  or  against,  and, 
unfortunately,  too  often  ngainst,  all  those  great  measures  on 
which  yon  and  the  eoimtiy  have  set  your  hearts.  There  is 
another  kind  of  Peer  which  I  am  afraid  to  touch  upon — that 
creature  of — what  shall  I  say  ? — of  monstrous,  nay,  even  of 
adulterous  birth — the  spiritual  Peer.  I  assure  you  with  the 
utmost  frankness  and  sincerity  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  men  in  these  positions  should  become  willing 
fountains  Irom  which  can  flow  great  things  for  the  freedom 
of  any  country.  We  are  always  told  that  the  Peers  are 
necessarj-  as  a  check.  If  that  is  so,  I  must  say  they  answer 
their  purpose  admirably. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reform  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  the  Constitution  does  not 
recognise  as  the  House  of  Commons  belonging  to  the  Peers, 
but  to  the  nation,  we  will  allow  the  House  of  Peers  to  go  for 
awhile  into  something  like  obscurity,  and  discuss  it  as  if  our 
sole  object  were  to  make  it  what  the  Constitution  supposes  it 
to  be — a  complete  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Suffrage,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  points  on  which  I  should  insist,  I  have  no  donbt 
there  are  persons  who,  on  reading  my  si>eech,  will  say, '  Sub- 
versive doctrine,  violent   language  this.     The  change  which 
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you  propose  would  endanger  many  things  which  we  highly 
value/  Now,  I  beg  to  assure  all  those  timid  people  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  endanger  or  to  move  any  of  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  our  Constitution.  I  do  not  want  to  disturb  this  question 
of  the  franchise  beyond  what  has  been  already  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  and  the  country.  I  do  not  want  to  introduce  any 
new  principle  or  theoretical  opinion  which  it  may  be  found 
difficult  to  adopt.  There  are  many  men  probably  among  those 
whom  I  see  before  me  who  are  of  opinion  that  every  man  should 
have  a  vote.  They  are  for  what  is  called '  universal  suffirage/  or 
'  manhood  suffrage' — something  which  means  that  every  man 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  has  not  forfeited  his  right  by 
any  misconduct^  should  have  a  vote.  Let  me  say  that,  per- 
sonally, I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the  widest 
possible  suffrage  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise.  At 
the  same  time,  if  I  were  now  a  member  of  a  Government, 
and  had  to  arrange  a  Reform  Bill  for  next  session,  I  should 
not  act  upon  that  principle.  I  will  tell  you  upon  what 
principle  I  would  act.  I  find  in  the  country  g^eat  diversities 
of  opinion.  There  are  the  Peers,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  They  are  citizens  with  ourselves,  and  have  therefore 
a  right  to  be  considered.  There  are  the  rich  and  influential 
classes,  who,  as  wealthy  men  are  generally  found  to  be,  are 
a  little  timid  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  who  have  not 
many  riches.  There  are  thousands — scores  of  thousands — 
who  imagine  that  they  could  not  sleep  safely  in  their  beds  if 
every  man  had  a  vote.  We  are  surprised  that  children  some- 
times cannot  sleep  in  the  dark — that  they  fancy  something 
dreadful  will  happen  to  them,  and  there  are  actually  rich 
people  in  this  country  who  believe  that  if  every  man  had  a 
vote  it  would  give  him  a  weapon  wherewith  to  attack  their 
property.  There  being  all  these  diversities  of  opinion,  it 
clearly  is  the  duty  of  Government,  and  of  Parliament  too,  to 
frame  a  measure  which  shall  fairly  represent  what  may  be 
called  the  Reform  opinion  of  the  whole  country.  What  have 
VOL.  n.  c 


we  at  present  in  the  way  of  franchises?  We  have  the  parish 
franchise.  For  gencratioas,  for  ages  past,  there  has  been  &a 
extensive  franchise  in  all  our  parishes.  We  have  poor-law 
unions  wliioh  have  worked,  on  the  whole,  satififactorily  to  the 
country.  We  have  a  franchise  in  our  poor-law  unions.  We 
have  a  corporation  franchise,  and  that  franchise  may  he  said 
to  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  I  will  ask 
any  man  here  whether  he  believes  that  in  all  the  parishes,  all 
the  poor-law  unions,  and  all  the  corporations,  men  have  not 
conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety,  and  managed  the 
affairs  of  their  parishes,  unions,  and  eorporationa  eatisiactorily? 
And  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  object  to  have 
the  same  franchise  conferred  upon  them  fur  the  election  of 
Members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  one  great  point 
gained  in  such  a  franchise— your  registration  would  be  easy 
and  inespenBive.  There  is  another  point — that  whatever  its 
omissions,  whatever  its  exclusions,  they  would  not  be  directed 
against  any  one  particular  class.  It  would  admit  the  working 
people  to  electoral  power  just  as  fully  as  it  would  admit  the 
middle,  or  what  may  be  called  the  higher  and  richer  classes. 
Therefore,  as  regards  class  and  class,  it  would  remove  a  great 
defect  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  would  give  a  suffrage  so  wide 
that  I  believe  no  one  would  suppose  it  did  not  afford  a  fair 
representation  of  all  classes.  I  do  not  want  anybody  for  a 
moment  to  suppose  that  this  particular  franchise  is  better 
than  manhood  suffrage.  I  am  only  speaking  of  what 
Government  might  do,  of  what  it  ought  to  do,  and  of 
what  it  might  do,  moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  vast 
majority  of  opinion  which  exists  in  this  country  on  this 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  counties  I  shall  say  little.  I  know  no 
good  reason  why  the  franchise  should  not  be  as  extensive 
there  as  in  the  boroughs ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
understanding  that  the  next  step  in  counties  shall  be  one 
short  of  that.     But  I  think  it  ie  of  great   importance  that 
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the  408.  franchise  should  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  it  is  to  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  which  I  believe  all  persons  who 
have  studied  the  matter  will  readily  agree  is  one  of  great 
importance  to   the  country — how  your   Members   shall    be 
allotted  to  the  various  constituent  bodies.      I  will  ask  you 
this   simple  question.      What    is    the    obvious    rule    which 
would  recommend  itself  to  every  man  when  first  about   to 
arrange    this    allotment?      Would    he    not    argue    in    this 
way?      The  law   has   given  certain  persons    the    right    of 
votings  and   it   presumes   that  every  person  who   has   that 
right  is  capable  of   deciding  how    he  shall  vote.    •  Every 
elector^  therefore^  is  of  the   same   importance   in  the  eye  of 
the  law^  and  why  then  should  not  every  elector  vote  for  the 
same  portion  of  the  whole  Parliament  ?     I  shall  be  told  that 
I  am  not  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  an  illustration  of  this. 
I  will  not.     I  will  go  a  little  nearer  home.     Take  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia.      I  was  in  Turin  last  year^  and   I  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  election  and   the  distribution  of 
Members  there :  and  I  found  that  Oenoa^  with  a  population 
of  140,000,  returned  seven  Members  to  the  Sardinian  Par- 
liament.    Sardinia  \s  not  a  Republic,  it  is  a  limited  Monarchy 
like  our  own.     Let  us  go  to  the  colonies  of  Australia.     Take 
New   South   Wales.     The  capital — Sydney — returns  eight 
Members  to  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament.     In  Victoria, 
the  city  of  Melbourne  returns  thirteen  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and   by  the  Bill   now  introduced   by  the  Ministry  of 
that  colony,  the  number  thirteen  is  about  to  be  increased  to 
eighteen.      I  believe  that   in  Belgium  and  in  Canada,  both 
countries  under  a  limited   Monarchy,  the  same  rule  applies, 
and  we  know  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
the  number  of  Members  is  allotted  according   to  the  popu- 
lation, and   that   once   in   every  ten   years   this  scale  is  re- 
arranged ;  in  fiict,  it  works  itself. 

c  2 
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do  not  fi)r  ii  moment  argue  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  get  an  actuary  to  apportion  the  number  of  Members 
exactly  according  to  his  caltulations  of  the  number  of  the 
population,  but  we  iiave  a  fair  right  to  an  honest  approxima- 
tion, and  without  it  there  can  be  no  fair  representation  of  the 
people.  Look  at  Londonj  putting  aside  the  City.  If  you  were 
to  divide  the  six  boroughs  of  which  the  metropolis  is  made 
up,  you  would  still  have  1 2  boroughs  with  300,000  population 
each  (larger  than  the  population  of  Birmingham),  and  con- 
stituencies of  10,000.  Divide  them  again,  and  yoii  would  have 
24  borouglis,  each  of  150,000  population,  with  5000  electors; 
and  when  the  franchise  ts  extended,  the  number  will  be  still 
greater.  I  say  that  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and  all  large 
boroughs  ought  to  be  divided,  or  subdivided  ;  they  ought  to 
have  double,  or  treble,  or  quatlruple  their  present  number  of 
Members.  What  a  miserable  delusion  it  is  that  this  great 
capital  of  your  midland  industry,  with  its  350,000  or  300,000 
inhabitants,  sends  only  two  Members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  But  if  every  man  I  see  here  before  me  had  a  vote,  or 
if  every  man  outside  had  a  vote,  how  will  he  bo  better  off  if  he 
sends  only  two  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
some  boroughs  of  10,000  inhabitants,  equal  to  one  of  the  small 
corners  of  your  city,  have  a  right  to  retuni  the  same  number?  ■ 
The  whole  thing,  as  at  present  arranged,  is  a  disgraceful 
fraud.  It  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  and,  if  it  is  not  put  an 
end  to,  your  representation  will  remain  for  the  future  very 
little  better  than  a  farce. 

If  you  look  at  the  county  seats  you  will  find  that  the  object 
of  the  present  Government,  and,  in  fact,  of  any  Government 
in  which  the  aristocracy  has  so  great  a  power,  and  where 
landowners  arc  so  predominant,  must  be  to  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  Members  for  counties  in  the  distribution  of  seats. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  very  ingenious  gentleman. 
At  this  very  moment  in  all  probability  he  has  got  Iwfore 
him  rows  of  figures  which  he  hopes  may  enable  him  to  prove 
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that  the  proper  way  of  reformmg  Parliamunt  is  to  iiicroase 
the  number  of  landed  gentry  in  the  House  of  Commous.  I 
recollect,  on  one  occasion,  that  he  referred  to  the  county  of 
Chester,  and  showed  that  there  were  three  horougha  in  that 
county  which  returned  sis  Memhers,  while  the  two  divisions 
of  the  county  only  returned  four,  and  that  the  four  Members 
represented  far  more  electors  and  population  than  the  six 
Members  of  the  towns.  Now,  it  will  be  unfortunate  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he  ventures  upon  the  ground 
of  arithmetic  in  connection  with  this  t|uestion.  We  are  for 
arithmetic  in  connection  with  B*form,  and  if  he  proposes  to 
deal  with  it  in  that  way,  we  have  no  objection  to  carry  out 
the  principle  fully. 

But  now  let  me  turn  your  attention  once  more  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  You  know  that  the  House  of  Peers  is  a  body 
composed  entirely  of  landowners,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
lawyers  and  a  few  successful  soldiers.  Have  you  ever  been 
to  the  botanical  gardens  in  some  of  our  towns,  where  a  board 
is  put  up  with  the  words,  'No  dogs  admitted  here'?  There 
is  a  simitar  board  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Peers,  though 
you  cannot  see  it  with  the  outwai-d  eye,  and  it  says,  'No 
traders  admitted  here.'  The  House  of  Peers  is  a  house  for 
the  great  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  county  of  Chester,  to 
which  Mr.  Dit^raeli  referred,  is  very  strongly  represented  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  There  are  the  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
Lord  Combermere,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and,  no  doubt, 
another  peer  or  two,  if  our  acquaintance  with  them  was  only 
a  little  more  extensive.  Take  Lancashire.  We  have  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  now  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and  the  Earl  of  Wilton.  I'hey 
come  up  from  their  great  landed  properties  in  Lancashire,  and 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Let  ua  come  to  your  own  county. 
You  have  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Leigh,  Lord  Craven  I 
think.  Lord  Calthorpe,  and  one  or  two  others,  for  in  a  county 
so  charming  as  this,  there  are  sure  to  Iw  many  estates  and 
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mansioiis  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  Tlie  time 
was  when  both  Houses  of  Parliament  sat  together.  They 
meet  together  now,  but  in  different  chambers,  under  the  same 
roof,  and  no  law  can  pass,  not  the  smallest  modicum  of  free- 
dom or  of  justice  come  to  you,  until  it  has  gone  through  the 
very  fine  meshes  of  the  net  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Well, 
then,  I  say  that  if  the  lauded  proprietors  of  England  iusist 
upon  a  great  addition  to  their  power  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  traders  of  the 
country  will  be  obliged  to  ask,  'How  is  it  that  we  have  not 
our  share  of  power  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?' 

Only  one  word  more  on  the  question  of  distribntion  of 
Members.  Whenever  a  Reform  Bill  is  brought  into  tlie 
House  of  Commons  by  any  Government,  be  as  watchful  and 
exacting  as  you  lite  on  the  subject  of  the  franchise,  but 
never,  I  beg,  take  your  eye  for  one  moment  from  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Members,  for  in  it  lies  the  great 
subject  of  dispute,  and  unless  you  guard  your  rights  you  will 
have  to  fight  your  battle  over  again,  and  to  begin  it  the  very 
day  alter  the  next  Bill  has  passed. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  must  refer,  and  it  is 
one  upon  which  I  presume  I  shall  have  the  cordial  assent  of 
this  meeting.  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Refonnera  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  any  Reform  Bill 
which  jire tends  to  be  generally  satisfactory  to  Reformers 
must  concede  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  ballot.  I  shall 
not  discuss  that  question  or  argue  now  in  its  favour.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  the  minds  of  the  electors  of  England  it  has 
long  been  decided,  and  it  has  also  been  decided  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Those  who  are  for  the  ballot  are  for  it  mainly 
because  ihvy  wish  free  elections.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  it, 
are  opposed  to  it  chiefly  because  they  believe  it  would  liberate 
the  great  body  of  the  constituencies  from  the  control  and 
influence  of  the  rich.  The  Times  newspaper  and  others,  but 
particularly  the  T!mei,  in  discussing  this  (piestion,  treat  it  as 
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if  it  were  a  question  to  be  despised^  and  tell  us  that  it  is  mean 
and  unmanly  to  ask  that  men  should  go  to  the  poll  and  give 
their  votes  in  secret.  The  very  man  who  writes  thus  in  the 
Times,  writes  his  article  in  secret^  and  publishes  it  in  secret^ 
and  if  any  person  says  that  he  ought  to  affix  his  name  to  it — 
which^  mind^  I  do  not  say  at  all — what  is  his  answer  ?  He 
replies^ '  I  am  performing  a  great  public  duty;  I  am  obliged, 
in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  to  comment  with  great  severity 
upon  Ministers  and  public  men,  and  to  expose  abuses,  and  in 
doing  this  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  have  the  shelter  of 
anonymous  writing/  Well,  I  do  not  dispute  that,  but  if  it  is 
wise  and  just  for  a  writer  in  the  Times  to  have  that  shelter  in 
the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  I  say  it  is  especially  wise 
and  just  that  the  humble  elector  in  every  county  and  every 
borough  should  have  from  the  law,  if  the  law  can  give  it,  an 
equal  protection  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise.  I  believe 
that  when  the  franchise  is  thus  extended,  when  the  apportion- 
ment of  Members  to  the  constituencies  approximates  to  a  just 
arrangement,  and  when  you  have  the  protection  of  the  ballot, 
you  will  have  that  kind  of  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  will  give  to  every  man  who  sits  there  a  real 
constituency,  and  will  fix  him  with  a  real  responsibility. 

I  believe  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  pretends  to 
regular  government  where  there  is  less  of  real  responsibility 
among  high  officials  than  there  is  in  England.  There  is  one 
case  which  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  citing  as  an 
illustration  of  what  I  mean.  During  the  Russian  war,  there 
were  two  points  on  which  the  interest  of  Europe  was  centered ; 
one  was  Sebastopol,  the  other  the  city  of  Kars.  I  hope  we 
have  not  forgotten  all  the  geography  we  learnt  during  those 
calamitous  times,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  only  really  valuable 
thing  we  got  by  the  war.  You  recollect  that  the  city  of  Kars 
was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  and  that  it  was  defended  by 
Turkish  troops,  assisted  and  commanded,  I  think,  by  an 
Ensrlishman — Colonel  Williams.     You  have  heard,  and  I  am 


not  at  all  prepared  to  dispute  it,  that  Colonel  Williams  be- 
haved, I  do  not  say  with  great  bravery,  for  that  is  conimon 
to  almost  all  Englishmen — and,  indeed,  to  the  majority  of 
men  everywhere — bnt  with  great  s^^acity  and  prudence,  and 
showed  the  qualities  of  a  commander.  Eventually  he  was 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  those  who  capitulat4Kl  were  treated 
in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  the  Russians,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  town.  At  that  time  a  nobleman  of  very 
high  rank — no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Stratford  de  JEted- 
cliffe — was  Ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  England  at  the 
city  of  the  Sultan.  He  had  been  there  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  During  the  siege  of  Kars  Colonel  Williams  wrote  and 
forwarded  to  Lord  Stratford  at  Constantinople  more  than 
sixty  letters  or  despatches  with  reference  to  his  position, 
stating  how  they  were  worn  out  with  sorties  and  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy;  how  long  their  provisions  and  ammunition 
might  last,  and  urging  him  to  take  any  steps  which  might 
be  possible  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  his 
favour,  or  of  sending  relief.  All  that  was  proper  for  Colonel 
Williams  to  write  and  communicate  to  the  Ambassador  oi'  the 
Queen  at  Constantinople,  be  did  write  and  eommimicate ;  but 
do  you  recollect  the  striking  fact  that  Lord  Stratford  de 
RedcliiTe  did  not  reply  to — did  not  acknowledge  or  take  the 
smallest  notice  of— any  one  of  these  sixty  or  seventy  de- 
spatches ?  He  treated  them  as  waste  paper.  He  had  been 
years  at  Constantinople,  quarrelling  with  every  European 
minister  there,  and  bullying  the  ministers  of  the  Sultan ;  but 
when  his  own  oouutrymen  and  their  allies  were  shut  up  in 
the  fortified  town  of  Kars,  besieged  by  a  powerful  and  over- 
whelming force,  driven  at  length  to  starvation,  and  finally  to 
capitulation,  this  great  official  treated  the  whole  thing  as 
utterly  beneath  his  notice.  Subsequently,  Colonel  Williams 
came  to  England  and  was  made  a  baronet;  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  granting  him  a  pension  of  looo/.  a-ycar,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  the 
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day,  brought  him  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  pocket 
borough  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire.  Colonel  Williams  has  never 
opened  his  mouth  in  piiblic  in  England  on  the  subject  of  his 
treatment  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe ;  while  that  noble- 
man, who  had  been  guilty  of  this  great  neglect — I  say  this 
enormous  crime — has  since  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  become  a  great  authority,  and  has  now  been  sent  by 
the  Government  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  not  in  favour  of  any  of  that 
Eastern  policy,  but  I  presume  Lord  Stratford  was;  he  was 
one  of  the  great  authors  of  it,  and  I  say  that  any  man  who 
takes  office  from  his  sovereign  and  his  country  as  he  took  it, 
with  a  salary  of  10,000/.  a-year,  and  expenses  of  almost  an 
equal  amount,  for  the  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  is  guilty  of 
a  scandalous  abandonment  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  country  if  he  pays  no  attention  to  such  letters  as 
those  which  Lord  Stratford  received  from  an  officer  of  the 
Queen  shut  up  with  our  allies  in  Kars.  If  Lord  Stratford  had 
been  a  Russian  noble  and  had  so  behaved,  before  taking  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  and  going  on  a  special  mission  to 
Constantinople,  he  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Siberia ;  while  if  he  had  been  an  Am- 
bassador of  the  United  States  of  America — ^but  I  cannot  follow 
out  the  illustration,  because  in  the  United  States  there  is  no 
family  influence,  there  is  no  power  such  as  that  wielded  by  our 
great  territorial  potentates :  there  is  nothing  in  that  country 
to  shield  an  officer  of  the  State  from  public  reprobation,  and 
therefore  I  am  quite  certain  that  no  person  deputed  from  the 
United  States  could  by  any  possibility  be  guilty  of  the  aban- 
donment of  duty  which  was  manifested  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe.  Whenever  you  get  a  House  of  Commons  that 
fairly  represents  the  nation,  with  a  Cabinet  that  fairly  repre- 
sents the  House  of  Commons — ^if  there  be  any  other  Lord 
Stratford  I  would  not  like  to  predict  precisely  what  will  befall 
him ;  but  I  believe  that  such  a  man,  with  such  a  temper — for 
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it  was  a  queetion  of  temper — will  not  receive  under  such 
circumstances  high  and  continuous  employment  from  the 
Government  of  this  country.  I  say  we  have  a  right,  bo  it  in 
peace,  be  it  in  war,  when  we  employ  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  State,  and  pay  them  for  their  labour,  to  all 
their  energies  and  to  all  their  devotion'. 

This  question  of  Parliamentary  R*form,  then,  is  a  great  and 
serious  question.  I  want  to  give  a  word  of  warning  to  those 
persons  who  are  now  engaged,  if  there  be  any  engaged,  in 
constructing  a  Beform  Bill  for  the  nest  session.  Let  them 
not  bring  in  a  delusive  and  sham  measure.  Universal 
suffrage,  equal  distribution,  vote  by  ballot — any  of  these 
points  may  or  may  not  be  perilous ;  but  if  there  bo  one  thing 
more  distinctly  perilous  than  another  to  the  ruling  classes  in 
this  country,  it  is  that  now,  when  they  are  committed  to  at 
least  a  temporary  (I  wish  it  were  a  permanent)  settlement  of 
this  great  question,  they  should  bring  forward  and  pass  a 
Bill  which,  while  it  pretends  to  offer  you  something  great  in 
the  way  of  constitutional  freedom,  ia  found  immediately  after 
it  has  passed  to  he  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  It 
will  disappoint  everybody;  it  will  cxa.sperate  all  the  Re- 
formers; it  will  render  a  feeling,  which  is  now  not  hitter, 
Ixith  bitter  and  malignant,  and  within  twelve  months  after 
the  Bill  has  passed,  and  the  cheat  is  discovered,  we  shall  be 
entered  in  all  probability  u]ion  another  agitation,  but  an 
agitation  of  a  very  different  character  from  any  we  have  yet 
Been.     Let  us  have  a  real  Bill,  a  good  Bill,  or  no  Bill  at  all. 

The  question  at  this  moment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
We  stand  the  risk  of  having  brought  before  ua  what  I  n-ill 
describe  as '  a  country  gentlemen'a  Reform  Bill.'     The  country 

'  Mr.  Bright  ducovered  tbit  be  via  in  error  in  ducribing  Cobnel  Williama'd 
letten  m  liMTing  been  wriWon  during  the  nege  of  Kojt!.  They  were  written 
bafote  the  liege  bagHn,  and  during  Colonel  WiUi&ms'a  preparadonB  to  reoiiit  the 
prafCresH  of  the  ItusaiiuiB  in  Aais.  The  (nets  are  not  titerall;  ei*ct,  but  the 
chitrge  i^ninat  Lord  Stnttford  loaea  none  of  ita  gravity  when  the  correction  ia 
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gentlemen  have  not  been  notorious  for  their  sympathies  in 
favour  of  Reform.  We  have  always  been  carrying  on,  for  the 
last  thirty  years  and  more,  a  steady  and  perpetual  war  against 
the  predominance  and  the  power  of  the  country  gentlemen  m 
Parliament.  If  we  look  at  their  past  policy  we  shall  not  have 
much  confidence  in  their  proposed  measure.  Their  wars, 
their  debts,  their  taxes,  placed  upon  the  bulk  of  the  people^ 
their  stout  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  183a — ^all  this 
leads  us  greatly  to  suspect  them ;  and  I  confess  for  my  own 
part  I  wish  the  question  of  Reform  were  in  the  hands  of 
Reformers — in  the  hands  of  men  of  whose  sympathies  with 
respect  to  it  we  could  not  have,  from  their  past  lives,  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  have  great  fears  that  until  you  have  a 
Ministry  in  which  there  are  men  who  are  really  in  favour  of 
Reform,  and  of  an  honest  Reform,  you  are  not  likely  to  get 
any  such  measure  as  the  most  moderate  among  us  ought  to 
be  in  the  least  satisfied  with. 

I  must  warn  you  against  one  phi'ase  which  I  find  our 
friends  (we  cannot  now  call  any  of  them  our  opponents),  the 
bewildered  Reformers,  are  beginning  to  use.  They  say  we 
must  not  on  any  account  'Americanize'  our  institutions. 
Now,  I  know  only  one  institution  in  America  of  which  the 
Americans  need  to  be  very  greatly  ashamed;  and  that  insti- 
tution was  established  under  the  monarchy,  although  unfor- 
tunately it  has  lived  and  flourished  under  the  republic.  They 
tell  us  in  America  numbers  overwhelm  property  and  educa- 
tion. Well,  but  numbers  have  not  overwhelmed  property 
and  education  in  England^  and  yet  look  at  legislation  in 
England.  Look  at  our  wars,  look  at  our  debt,  look  at 
our  taxes,  look  at  this  great  fact — that  every  improvement 
of  the  last  forty  years  has  been  an  improvement  which 
numbers,  and  numbers  only,  have  wrested  from  the  pro- 
perty, and  what  they  call  the  education  of  the  country.  Our 
education  is  fairly  represented  by  our  Universities,  but  I 
say  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  if   the  Legislature  of 


England,  if  the  Parliament  of  England,  had  been  guided  for 
thirty  years  past  according  to  the  counsels  of  the  representa- 
tive* from  the  UniversitieSj  England,  instead  of  being  a 
country  of  law  and  of  order,  would  have  been  long  before  this 
a  country  of  anarchy  and  of  revolution.  America  is  a  strange 
bugbear.  There  are  thirty-two  at  least,  if  not  thirty-three, 
independent  and  sovereign  States  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  you 
cannot  be  free  and  happy  under  a  monarchy  such  as  ours. 
I  am  not  proposing — I  am  the  last  [lerson  to  propose — ihat 
the  institutions  of  this  country  should  be  modelled  upon  the 
plan  of  some  other  country,  because  it  is  the  plan  of  some 
other  country ;  but  I  say,  that  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw 
science,  products  for  our  manufactures,  and  literature  from 
every  country  in  the  world,  why  should  we  not,  if  we  see 
anything  good  in  the  politics  of  another  country,  be  equally  at 
liberty  to  take  a  lesson  in  tl.at  respect  also  ? 

Speaking  generally,  in  all  the  sovereign  and  independent 
States  of  America  there  is  a  franchise  as  wide  as  that  which  I 
have  proposed  to-night ;  there  is  an  exact  and  equal  allotment 
of  members  to  the  electors ;  and  there  is,  throughout  most  of 
the  States,  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  Yet  in  America  we 
find  law,  order,  property  secure,  and  a  population  in  the 
enjoyment  of  physical  comforts  and  abundance,  sueb  as  arc  not 
known  to  the  great  body  of  tlie  jjcople  in  this  eoimtry,  and 
which  never  have  been  known  in  any  country  in  any  age  of 
the  world  before.  Will  any  man  dare  to  tell  me,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  audience,  that  the  English  nation  in  England 
is  a  worse  nation  than  the  English  nation  in  America?  Arc 
we  less  educated,  are  we  less  industrious,  are  we  less  moral, 
are  we  less  subject  to  the  law,  are  we  less  disposed  to  submit 
to  all  the  just  requirements  of  the  Government  ?  If  we  are 
BO,  and  if  the  English  nation  in  America  excels  ns  in  all  these 
particulars,  does  it  not  look  very  likely  that  the  institutions 
in  England  are  not  as  good  in  the  training  and  rearing  of 
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a  nation  as  the  institutions  in  the  United  States?  I  do 
not  saj  that;  but  those  persons  who  say  that  the  franchise^ 
the  distribution^  and  the  ballot,  which  operate  so  well  in 
America^  would  be  perilous  in  England^  do  what  I  will  not 
do — ^they  libel  the  people  of  this  country,  and  they  libel  our 
institutions. 

Now,  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  which  I  hope  somebody 
will  act  upon.  The  Reformers  now  are  more  numerous  than 
ever  they  were  before.  Why  should  they  not,  by  some 
arrangement,  have  their  own  Reform  Bill ;  have  it  introduced 
into  Parliament,  and  supported  with  all  the  strength  of  this 
great  national  party ;  and  if  it  be  a  Bill  sensibly  better  than 
the  Bill  that  is  being  prepared  for  us  in  Downing  Street, 
why  should  we  not,  with  all  the  unanimity  of  which  we  are 
capable,  by  public  meetings,  by  petitions,  and,  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  by  presenting  ourselves  at  the  polling- 
booths,  do  everything  .in  our  power  to  pass  that  measure  into 
law  ?  I  say  that  we  are  great  in  numbers ;  that,  united,  we 
are  great  in  strength;  that  we  are  invincible  in  the  solidity 
of  our  argiunents ;  that  we  are  altogether  unassailable  in  the 
justice  of  our  cause.  Shall  we  then,  I  ask  you,  even  for  a 
moment,  be  hopeless  of  our  great  cause?  I  feel  almost 
ashamed  even  to  argue  it  to  such  a  meeting  as  this.  I  call  to 
mind  where  I  am,  and  who  are  those  whom  I  see  before  me. 
Am  I  not  in  the  town  of  Birmingham — England's  central 
capital;  and  do  not  these  eyes  look  upon  the  sons  of  those 
who,  not  thirty  years  ago,  shook  the  fabric  of  privilege  to  its 
base  ?  Not  a  few  of  the  strong  men  of  that  time  are  now  white 
with  age.  They  approach  the  confines  of  their  mortal  day. 
Its  evening  is  cheered  with  the  remembrance  of  that  great 
contest,  and  they  rejoice  in  the  freedom  they  have  won. 
Shall  their  sons  be  less  noble  than  they  ?  Shall  the  fire  which 
they  kindled  be  extinguished  with  you?  I  see  your  answer 
in  every  face.  You  are  resolved  that  the  legacy  which  they 
bequeathed  to  you,  you  will  hand  down  in  an  accumulated 
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wealth  of  freedom  to  your  children.  As  for  me,  my  voice  is 
feeble.  I  feel  now  sensibly  and  painfully  that  I  am  not 
what  I  was.  I  speak  with  diminished  fire;  I  act  with  a 
lessened  force;  but  as  I  am,  my  countrymen  and  my  con- 
stituents, I  will,  if  you  will  let  me,  be  found  in  your  ranks 
in  the  impending  struggle. 
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MANCHESTER,  DECEMBER  10,  1858. 

[At  the  general  election  in  1857,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr. 
Bright  were  defeated  in  the  contest  at  Manchester.  This  speech  was 
delivered  at  a  great  meeting  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  to  which  they  were 
invited  by  their  old  friends  and  supporters  in  the  Manchester  constituency.] 

I  CANNOT  tell  you  how  much  I  rejoice  in  being  permitted 
to  meet  so  large  a  number  of  those  whom  I  must  describe  as 
my  old  and  deai*  friends  in  the  Liberal  cause.  I  fear,  however, 
that  the  reception  which  you  have  granted  to  us  to-night,  and 
which  you  have  but  at  this  instant  given  to  me,  is  calculated 
in  some  degree  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  mind,  and  to 
interfere  with  that  calm  judgment  which  is  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  met  together,  and  by  the 
g^vity  of  that  great  question  which  is  now  being  discussed 
in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  know  not  whether 
there  be  persons  who  will  look  upon  this  meeting  in  the  light 
of  the  conmiemoration  of  a  defeat  which  we  have  sustained. 
To  me,  it  wears  far  more  the  aspect  of  the  celebration  of  some 
great  success.  And  may  we  not  say  that  we  are  successful — 
that  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  which  wait  upon  the 


career  ol'  public  men,  aud  upon  the  progress  of  public  ques- 
tiouB  in  a  free  country,  we  fmd  as  we  look  back  over  a  term  ol' 
years,  that  those  benefieeut  principles  which  we  have  so  often 
expotmded  and  defended  on  this  ground,  are  constantly  making 
progress  and  obtaining  more  and  more  influence  on  the  minds 
of  all  our  countrymen  ? 

Forty  years  ago,  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled 
became  famous.  Thousauds  of  the  population  of  Manciieater 
and  its  neighbourhood  assembled  here — not  in  this  magni- 
ficent building,  but  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven.  They 
met  only  to  plead  with  the  Government  and  the  Parliament 
of  that  day,  that  they  might  be  permitted  some  share  in  the 
government  of  their  coimtry,  and  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted further  to  possess  that  natural  right  which  one  would 
think  no  man  would  ever  deny  to  another — the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  produce  of  their  labour  in  the  open  market  of 
the  world,  in  purchase  for  their  daily  bread.  Tliat  meeting 
was  dispersed  by  the  rude  arm  of  military  power.  The  tragedy 
of  tliat  day  proved  at  once  the  tyranny  and  brutality  of  the 
Government,  and  the  helplessness  and  humiliation  of  the 
people.  Now,  you  have  seen  a  Ministry  representing  and 
supported  by  the  political  party  that  committed  that  ini- 
quity— you  have  seen  such  a  Ministry  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  a  resolution  which  declared  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country ;  and  after  having  twenty-six  years  ago  obtained  one 
instalment  of  Reform,  you  have  now  the  amazing  spectacle  of 
a  Ministry  representing  and  supported  by  that  same  political 
party,  engaged  at  this  very  hour  in  the  arrangement  of  tlie 
clauses  of  another  Bill,  which  shall  still  further  extend  political 
rights  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  country. 
Seeing  this,  then,  who  will  despair?  Since  I  have  been  able 
to  think  maturely  upon  public  questions,  since  I  have  been 
able  and  have  been  permitted  to  open  my  mouth  in  these  the 
open  councils  of  my  coimtrj*mcn,  I  have  never  for  one  moment 
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despaired ;  and  when  I  look  around  me,  anil  see  this  magnj- 
ficeut — I  will  say  this  all-jwwerful^assembly,  my  hopes,  my 
faith,  all  are  eonfirmed,  and  I  gather  fresh  strength  for  what- 
ever struggle  is  before  us. 

My  right  honourable  Friend  in  his  speech  has  almost 
entirely  abstained  frotn  entering  into  details  connected  with 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Is'ow,  I  think  that  at 
this  moment,  wherever  men  assemble  to  discuss  political  ques- 
tions, it  would  he  a  great  misfortune  if  some  one  present  did 
not  go  into  some  portion  of  the  detail  connected  with  that 
question.  And  perhaps  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I  ara 
now  placed  in  with  regard  to  it,  you  will  not  expect  that  I 
should  leave  it  altogether  untouched.  Let  us  recollect  that 
whatever  is  said  upon  this  question  will  meet  with  much 
hostile  criticism  from  those  who  are  not  present  with  us.  You 
know  that  I  have  recently,  a  few  weeks  ago,  addressed  large 
audiences  of  my  constituents  in  Birmingham,  upon  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  you  know  to  what  kind  ol'  hostile  criticism  my 
speech  or  speeches  on  that  occasion  have  been  subjected.  It 
is  not  in  human  wisdom  to  make  speeches  to  please  every- 
body }  and  it  is  not  in  human  wisdom  to  attempt  to  do  it. 
I  shall  take  the  course  of  addressing  myself  to  tliat  question, 
according  to  the  light  I  have  with  regard  to  it  from  great 
study,  from  much  consultation  with  others,  and  from  an 
honest  wish  that  I  have,  that  the  subject  of  Reform  should 
be  rightly  viewed  by  every  intelligent  man  amongst  my 
countrymen. 

Now  we  will  mention  two  or  three  things  that  we  do  not 
want.  We  do  not  propose  in  the  smallest  degree  to  call  in 
question  or  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Ctobti.  1  believe 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  throne  of  England  be  filled 
with  so  much  dignity  and  so  much  purity  as  we  have  known 
it  in  our  time,  and  as  we  know  it  now  to  be,  we  hope  tliat 
the  venerable  monarchy  may  he  perpetual.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  even,  much  less  to  limit,  the  legal  and 
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constitutional  privileges  or  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
We  know,  everybody  knows,  nobody  knows  it  bettfir  than  the 
Peers,  that  a  bouse  of  hereditary  legislation  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent institution  in  a  free  country.  For  we  believe  that 
Euoh  an  institution  must  in  the  course  of  time  require  essential 
modification.  Last  year,  or  the  year  before,  tlie  Queen  herself 
proposed  to  nominate  persons  to  life  peerages.  That  was 
deemed  an  essential  change  by  the  present  members  of  tbe 
House  of  Peers,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  not  gracious  to  the 
Queen,  that  was  not  respectful  to  the  nation,  they  almost  inso- 
lently rejected  the  attempt  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  member 
whose  peerage  should  exist  only  so  long  a^  his  life. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that  question  now.  We  want  to 
discuss  the  question  which  ia  immediately  before  tbe  country — 
which  the  Government  has  brought  before  tbe  country — for 
wo  do  not  bring  it  before  tbe  country  on  this  occasion  —  and  a 
question  in  which  we  are  deeply  and  closely  interested.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  so  called,  I  presume,  because  it  is 
understood  and  intended  to  represent  all  tho.-^e  portions  of  the 
people — the  vast  majority  of  the  people — who  are  not  includeil 
in  the  privileged  and  titled  classes.  The  constitution,  if  I 
know  anything  about  it,  intends  that  that  House  should 
fairly,  openly,  and  widely  represent  all  the  vast  interests  of 
all  the  vast  population  who  are  called  upon  to  obey  tlie  legis- 
lation which  is  mainly  enacted  by  that  House.  Now,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  this  simple  question.  Do  you  believe,  after  examining 
the  figures  that  have  been  placed  before  you  for  months 
and  for  years  past,  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  at  pre- 
sent fulfil  honestly  its  intended  place  in  the  Constitution,  or 
is  the  organ  of  the  expression  of  tbe  opinions  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  Groat  Britain  anil  Ireland  ?  You  may  have 
&  shadow  and  form  of  representation,  as  of  anything  else. 
You  know  very  well  that  you  may  have  gorgeous  t*mples — 
you  may  have  in  wonderful  ostentation  all  tbe  outward  sem- 
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blance  of  religion — ^yet  there  may  be  wholly  wanting  the  life 
of  Christianity  itself.  And  you  may  have  electors,  a  million 
or  more,  and  you  may  have  canvassing,  and  nominations,  and 
polls,  and  returns,  and  houses  of  legislation,  and  speeches,  and 
the  contention  of  parties,  and  divisions,  and  laws  enacted,  and 
yet  there  may  be  only  the  form  of  representation,  and  its  life 
and  spirit  and  reality  may  be  altogether  absent.  All  this  we 
had  previous  to  1832;  yet  nobody  says  now  that  we  had 
representation  before  then.  All  this  existed,  or  nearly  all,  in 
France,  previous  to  the  year  1848.  A  great  deal  of  it  exists 
there  at  this  moment,  and  yet  there  is  a  general  impression  that 
representation  is  not  free  there.  There  is  a  general  belief  that 
it  was  not  free  here  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 
I  should  like  to  put,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  exactly 
what  we  tiiink  tiie  House  of  Commons  should  be.  It  should 
be  a  House  composed  of  men  sent  by  the  free  election  of  so 
many  of  the  people,  voting  with  such  an  equality  of  power 
as  shall  give  a  real  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
If  anybody  says  that  we  are  for  levelling  doctrines — that 
we  intend  to  have  a  President  instead  of  a  Queen — which  is 
a  favourite  theory  with  some  few  people,  you  at  least  will 
not  believe  them.  I  ask  them  again  and  again,  if  they  choose 
to  read  once,  to  read  again,  that  they  may  not  misrepresent 
that  which  I  am  now  proposing.  Now,  what  is  the  British 
Constitution  ?  I  never  saw  it.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who 
had  handled  it.  It  is  not,  in  very  few  words,  in  any  of  the 
books.  But  there  is,  notwithstanding,  something  that  we  all 
understand  by  the  British  Constitution.  It  is  not  a  thing 
meant  entirely  for  the  Crown.  The  Crown  has  its  limits  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  custom.  Nor  is  it  intended  entirely 
for  the  hereditary  peerage.  The  House  of  Lords  has  its  pre- 
rogatives and  its  privileges  well  defined.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  confine  itself  to  care  for  the  monarch  on  the 
throne,  or  for  the  peer  in  his  gilded  chamber.  The  Constitu- 
tion regards  the  House  of  Commons  as  well.     It  regards  you 
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and  me,  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  it 
professes  to  take  within  its  pale  all  these  populations  and 
these  interests,  and  to  give  tliem  as  complete  a  shelter  and 
as  complete  a  voice  as  it  gives  to  the  Queen  or  to  the  peerage. 
But  if  you  want  the  House  of  Commons  elected  by  so  many 
of  the  people  as  shall  give  a  fair  eipression  of  the  people's 
wishes^  can  any  living  man  say  tliat  we  possess  it  when  five 
out  of  six  of  all  tiie  men  he  will  find  if  he  traverse  every 
county  from  John  O'Groat's  to  the  Land's  End,  and  from 
Cape  Clear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, — when  five  out  of  every 
six  of  these  men  have  no  more  vote  at  the  poll  for  a  Memher 
of  Parliament  than  if  they  lived  in  some  foreign  land;  when 
their  utmost  privilege  at  an  election  is  to  look  on,  to  hold  up 
their  hands,  and  to  shout  for  one  candidate  or  the  other  ? 

But  if  you  think  it  necessary  that  your  Members  should  be 
elected  by  some  fair  number  of  votes,  that  votes  should  be 
given  with  something  like  an  equality  of  power,  how  far  are 
you  from  this,  when  you  hear  that  330  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons — more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number — are 
returned  hy  less  than  one-siith  even  of  that  small  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  franchise  is  entrusted  ?  You  give  votes 
to  a  million  out  of  six  millions,  and  half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  elected  by  less  than  200,000  of  those  electors  !  And 
then,  if  bribery  be  somewhat  common,  and  if  intimidation, 
wherever  it  can  be  practised,  is  almost  universal,  how  can  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  real  freedom  of  elec- 
tion whatsoever,  when  you  survey  the  whole  representation  of 
the  counties  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  ? 

I  would  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  those  counties, 
to  which  your  attention  has  been  already  turned  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  The  counties,  as  you  know,  return  their  Mem- 
bers by  the  votes,  chiefiy,  of  two  classes — freeholders,  and 
occupiers  of  lands  or  houses  of  the  value  of  50/,  and  upwards. 
Of  these  50^.  occupiers  and  upwards,  there  are  about  200,000; 
but   of  occupiers   between   10^.  and  50^.,  I  see  hy  a  return 
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recently  made  to  the  House  ol'  Commons,  not  less  than 
400,000.  But  the  400,000,  hy  the  present  law,  are  entirely 
ignored  and  exeluded ;  and  the  200,000,  being  to  a  very  large 
extent  occupiers  of  land,  and  occupiers  for  the  most  part 
without  leases,  are  to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  the  good- 
will of  their  landlords,  and  their  votes,  speaking  generally,  are 
employed  to  swell  the  power  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  in 
all  the  county  elections  of  the  kingdom.  Now,  Lord  Derby, 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  is  a  man  who  has  the  power  of 
expressing  very  accurately  what  he  means;  he  is  a  great 
master  of  the  English  language;  and  he  once  gave  ns  an 
illustration  of  what  is  understood  in  England  by  county 
representation.  He  said  that,  if  anybody  would  tell  him  what 
were  the  politics  of  three  or  four  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors of  any  county,  he  could  tell  at  once  what  were  the 
politics  of  the  Members  for  that  county.  We  might  fancy,  if 
we  did  not  know  something  about  it  ourselves,  that  this  was 
some  conjuring  trick,  but  it  is  in  point  of  fact  nothing  but 
that  which  we  all  know.  The  '  three  or  four  great  proprie- 
tors' are  the  constituents  of  the  county,  and  the  Members 
are  the  representatives  of  those  great  proprietors.  They  have, 
as  you  know,  unfortunately  for  us,  small  sympathy  with  com- 
merce, and  they  have  never  manifested,  at  least  for  the  last 
sixty  years,  any  sympathy  whatever  with  Reform  of  any  kind. 
How  should  they  I  They  are  connected  with  the  peerage,  and 
with  the  great  territorial  power.  The  members  of  their  fami- 
lies,  generally  speaking,  do  not  come  into  the  operations  of 
trade.  They  find  employment— at  least  they  find  sataries — 
in  the  military  or  naval  service,  or  some  other  service  of  the 
country;  or  they  take  shelter  from  the  storms  of  life  in  some 
snug  family  living  in  the  Church. 

I  venture  to  say  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  have  an  accurate 
account  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  those  families,  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  them — I  believe  there  are  some  thou-' 
suids — who   receive   more    in   the   way  of   emolument,   and 
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saltu-ies  of  one  kind  or  other,  from  the  publiu  revenues,  from 
the  svsty  or  Beventj'  millions  of  tases  which  you  anuuallj  raise, 
or  from  that  portion  of  tho  public  estate  which  for  the  time  is 
entrusted  to  the  Established  Church — I  believe  they  receive 
far  more  than  the  whole  of  the  taxes  which  they  annually  pay 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  State. 

But  we  do  not  find  fault  only  with  the  counties;  the 
boroughs  are  not  at  all  in  a  satisfactory  state.  I  was  look- 
ing down  a  list,  the  other  night,  beginning  with  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  the  largest  population,  and  coming  down  to  some 
one  which  is  the  snrnllest,  I  forget  ite  name;  but  I  found  tliat 
there  were  71  boroughs,  not  one  of  which  had  a  population 
of  10,000  persons.  I  think  10,000  is  about  one-third  the 
average  size  of  the  several  wards  in  Manchester.  The  whole 
popidation  of  the  7  1  boroughs  is  only  467,000,  which  is  not 
very  much  more  than  the  present  population  of  Moucliestcr 
and  Saltbrd;  and  yet  these  71  boroughs  return  1 17  Meml)er8 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  while  Manchester  and  Salford 
return  only  three  Members.  But  if  you  go  a  little  lower,  to 
8,000  as  a  standard,  you  will  find  not  less  than  ^  boroughs, 
and  their  whole  population  is  exactly  316,000,  which  ie  also 
exactly  the  population  of  flic  city  of  Manchester  at  the  census 
of  1 851;  but  these  54  Iwrougbs  return  89  Members,  while 
Manchester  returns  only  two.  If  Manchester  and  Salford,  by 
some  tradition  of  tho  past,  or  by  some  aecident  or  other, 
returned  1 1 7  Members,  or  if  Manchester  returned  89  Members 
— if  the  conditions  which  I  have  stated  were  just  reversed — 
do  you  not  think  that  we  should  have  from  other  parts  of  the 
country — probably  from  the  landed  gentry — a  very  violent 
assertion  that  we  were  favoured  in  the  representation,  and  that 
tlie  condition  of  things  was  monstrous  and  intolerable,  and 
must  be  put  an  end  to? 

But  there  is  another  point  which  yon  do  not  find  out 
from  the  population  tables.  Ttiat  is  this — that  whereas  the 
boroughs  of  Manchester  and   Salford  can   do  as  they  like. 
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acting  wisely  at  one  time  and  foolishly  at  another —at  least 
they  are  free  to  follow  their  own  information,  their  own  light, 
their  own  convictions;  these  little  boroughs  are  not  so 
free,  being,  I  dare  to  say,  very  little  better  than  what  we 
used  to  describe  by  the  unpleasant  term  of  ^  rotten/  They 
are  under  influence  of  some  kind  or  other.  A  very  little 
clique,  indeed,  two  or  three  persons,  in  a  very  small  borough, 
can  have  a  great  influence.  A  neighbouring  landowner— some 
subtle  and  not  very  scrupulous  lawyer — by  turning  the '  screw,' 
can,  if  he  likes,  turn  the  scale.  But  these  boroughs  are  not 
only  so  small  in  population,  but  for  the  most  part  they  cannot 
pretend  to  the  power  of  free  election  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

I  come  now  to  the  result  of  all  this — that  a  House  of  Com- 
mons so  formed,  becomes  for  the  most  part,  as  we  know  it  is, 
a  sort  of  deputy  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  organ  of  the 
great  territorial  interest  of  the  country.  It  hates  changes,  Avith 
an  animosity  that  nothing  can  assuage.  It  hates  economy. 
Let  any  man  propose  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there 
shall  be  a  fair  committee  appointed,  to  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted those  enormous  estimates  of  which  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  complain,  and  you  will  find  that  very  few  persons  in 
the  House  will  vote  for  such  a  committee,  and  it  will  be  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  Government,  whether  formed  fix)m  the  Con- 
servative or  the  Whig  section  of  the  House.  The  House  hates 
equality  of  taxation.  The  succession-duty  is  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  it.  The  income-tax  is  another  instance  scarcely  less 
glaring.  It  gives  to  property  vast  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  it  perpetually  shields  property 
from  its  &ir  burden  of  taxation.  It  was  the  same  before  the 
Reform  Bill  as  it  is  now. 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  we  have  had  much  better 
legislation  since  the  Reform  Bill  than  we  had  before.  I  do 
not  deny  it;  but  I  believe  it  is  owing  mudi  more  to  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people,  an  intelligence  which  has 
penetrated  even   into   the  House  of  Commons  and  into  the 


House  of  Lords,  tlian  to  any  more  exact  represenlation  of  the 
influence  of  the  constituencies,  or  to  any  change  that  took 
place  by  the  Reform  Act,  You  know  that  before  the  Reform 
Bill,  Catliolic  Emancipation  was  granted,  when  a  civil  war  was 
abont  to  break  out  in  Ireland.  You  know  that  the  Reform 
Bill  iteelf  was  granted  ivhen  an  insurrection,  perhaps  a 
revolution,  was  at  the  door.  And  you  know  that  in  1846 
the  repeal  of  the  Com-lawa  was  granted,  not  because  the  House 
of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  wished  to  grant  it.  By 
no  means.  For  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one  hundred 
Members  had  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Villiera'  motion  for  the 
repeal,  until  it  was  g:ranted  in  1846,  because  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  was  visited  with  a  famine  so  intense,  that  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  order  to  describe  its  magnitude  and  its  severity, 
compare<l  it  to  the  tamines  which  are  recorded  to  have 
desolated  parts  of  Europe  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
required  a  famine,  not  a  scarcity.  There  had  been  many 
scarcities,  as  you  know.  There  had  been  a  scarcity  for  years. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  had  been  pressed  into  penury,  and  not  a  few 
into  premature  graves.  And  yet  the  Corn-law  was  not 
repealed.  To  quote  two  lines  of  the  unhappy  Chatterton — 
'  The  oivil  powar  then  snored  at  enae. 
Wliil^-  Holdiers  flretl  to  keep  the  peace.' 

And  it  was  not  till  the  famine  became  so  sore  in  the  land  that 
all  Europe  and  the  civilized  world  were  startled  with  the 
horrors  that  floated  across  every  ocean  and  in  every  gale,  that 
the  Parliament  of  England  at  last  consented  to  take  their 
hand  from  the  food  of  the  people.  And  you  know  that  a 
large  party — a  party  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Government — assailed  and  denounced  Sir  Robert  Peel  as 
a  traitor  and  a  coward,  because  he  did  not  make  a  still 
greater  fight  on  behalf  of  the  most  odious  monopoly  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country. 

And  now  they  do  not  give  you  the  Ballot ;  not  because  they 
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do  not  understand  it  a^  well  as  you  do,  but  precisely  Iiecause 
they  do  understand  it.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  such 
a  whip  in  the  House,  such  a  steady  and  powerful  phalanx 
of  Members  brought  up,  county  Members  especially,  to  vot« 
against  the  Ballot,  if  they  did  not  believe  all  we  say  in  favour 
of  the  Ballot  ?  You  have  had  it  discussed  since  the  Reform 
Bill.  The  argument  has  been  already  exhausted  for  twenty 
years,  yet  for  all  that  they  do  not  give  you  the  Ballot. 

Take  the  question  of  church  rates.  A  Bill  to  repeal  the 
church  rates  has  just  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
how  many  years  has  it  been  discussed  ?  The  arguments  were 
the  same  before  I  went  into  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
were  last  session.  Take  the  qucfition  of  the  game  laws. 
Would  it  be  tolerated— would  it  be  tolerated  by  tlie  people  of 
this  country,  if  they  were  fairly  polled,  that  there  should 
esist  laws  whose  object  is  to  promote,  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  the  preservation  of  wild  animals  for  the  sport  of  the 
territorial  and  wealthy  classes  ?  The  law  has  never  yet  said 
that  game  was  property.  It  treats  it  as  something  else.  It  dare 
not  say  that  game  is  property,  and  it  cannot  say  so.  But  we  have 
several  Acts  of  Parliament— clauses  of  the  utmost  complication 
— trajis  of  every  kind,  as  many  to  catch  the  poaeher  as  the 
poacher  has  to  catch  the  game.  And  you  have  in  this  civilized 
and  Cliristian  country ^ — we  are  not  at  all  discussing  the  United 
States — in  this  civilized  and  Christian  country,  with  an  ancient 
monarchy,  an  hereditary  peerage,  an  Established  Church,  and 
all  that  can  be  necessary  to  preserve  law  and  order,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  criticise  what  I  say ;  yet  you 
have,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December  particularly, 
in  every  year,  men  going  out  armed,  not  to  protect  cows,  and 
sheep,  and  poultry,  which  are  recognised  and  understood  as 
property — for  nobody  attempts  to  meddle  with  them — but  to 
preserve  that  which  the  law  dare  not  designate  as  property, 
and  the  preservation  of  which  it  dare  not  commit  to  the 
ordinary   guardians  of    the   public    peace.      And  you   have 
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further  from  your  towns  and  from  your  villageSj  and  from 
your  country  parishes,  bands  of  men  armt-d  to  the  teeth, 
instigated  it  may  be  occasionally  by  want,  more  often 
probably  by  the  love  of  adventure —you  have  bands  of 
men  of  this  kind  prowling  about  in  almost  every  county 
endeavouring  to  destroy  this  game;  aud  you  have  outrages 
Buch  as  we  Imve  had  described  to  us  witliiu  the  last  month,  in 
which  several  of  our  fellow-creatures  have  Mien  victims,  and 
have  been  murdered.  No;  the  dukes,  and  fords,  and  county 
Members,  and  great  men  of  any  name,  must  not  tell  me  that 
a  Parliament  and  a  House  of  Commons  that  perpetuates  this 
enormity  represents  the  intelligence  and  the  morality  of  the 
Christian  population  of  this  country.  And  to  show  yoii  how 
little  a  Prime  Minister  even  is  master  of  his  own  actions  in 
the  face  of  that  great  territorial  interest,  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  I,  some  years  ago,  and  before  I  had  any  political  con- 
nection even  with  Manchester,  when  I  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  game  law — to  inquire  merely — such 
waji  the  anxiety,  such  was  tlie  trembling  terror  of  these 
gentlemen,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  obliged  to  call  bis 
followers  together  in  Downing-street,  and  there  to  reason 
with  them,  and  to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  the  course 
whieli  he  i'elt  himself  bound  to  pursue,  which  was  to  consent 
to  the  Committee  lor  which  I  was  about  to  move.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  Committee  produced  very  little  result. 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  very  seldom  do  yield 
much  result.  For  what  the  House  is,  Committees  generally 
are;  aud  if  a  Committee  does  happen  to  stumble  upon  some- 
tiling  valuable,  it  is  generally  distasteful  to  the  House,  and 
is  immediately  rejected  by  it,  I  believe  that  no  great  measure 
passes  the  House  of  Commons  merely  because  it  is  just.  It 
passes  sometimes  because  the  people  are  restive ;  sometimes 
because  the  exigencies  of  party  require  that  something  should 
l«  done.      But  it  does  not  pass — I  state  it  fearlessly  after 
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fifteen  years^   sitting  in   that   House — a   great   measure    of 
justice  does  not  pass  because  it  is  just. 

Then  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Reform  is  necessary. 
But  I  can  show  you  ftuljher  that  it  is  inevitable.  The 
Government  is  at  a  dead  lock  without  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  only  great  result  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the 
House,  has  been  this,  that  it  has  introduced  about  one 
hundred  men  who  do  at  times  show  some  amount  of 
independence,  and  they  act  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  Tory 
or  Whig  sections  of  the  aristocracy.  And  it  is  we — it  is  by 
our  work,  it  is  by  our  speeches,  by  our  votes,  tiiat  we  transfer 
the  Government  from  one  party  to  the  otiier.  But  we  make 
it  impossible  for  either  of  them  to  conduct  the  Grovemment 
upon  those  antiquated  principles  which  we  and  the  people  of 
England  are  ready  to  abolish.  Now  I  will  ask  you  another 
question.  What  is  the  obvious,  the  simple,  in  feet  the  only 
mode  by  which  you  can  reform  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If 
a  man  is  hungry,  he  eats;  if  he  is  thirsty,  he  drinks;  and  if  he 
is  cold,  he  puts  on  an  extra  coat  or  goes  nearer  to  the  fire. 
If  the  number  of  electors  is  too  small,  extend  the  suffrage.  If  it 
be  intolerable  that  more  than  half  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  be  returned  by  one-sixth  of  the  electors,  or  that  a  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  of  Manchester  should  return  89  Member» 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  here  it  only  returns  two, 
the  obvious  remedy  is  to  take  fr^m  one  scale  and  put  into  the 
other.  And  if  there  be  this  bribery  and  this  intimidation,  the 
remedy  which  every  man  who  has  considered  the  questicm, 
and  who  wishes  for  freedom  of  election,  the  remedy  which  he 
points  to,  is  the  remedy  of  the  Ballot. 

You  have  read,  I  have  no  doubt,  some,  I  hope  not  all,  of 
those  interminable  leading  articles  which  have  been  written 
since  I  was  at  Birmingham.  You  have  read  some  speeches, 
probably,  which  have  commented  on  what  I  said.  I  was 
charged  with  wishing  to  adopt  republican  institutions,  level- 
ling   principles,    introducing    something    or    other    wholly 
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destructive  of  everything  good,  and  noble,  and  admirable  in 
this  country.  Well,  I  find  the  suffrag*  in  the  boroughs  is  lo^. 
What  did  I  propose?  I  did  not  propose  to  put  it  to  9^. 
That  would  have  been  to  be  laughed  at.  These  very  writers 
and  speakers  would  have  said,  '  What  a  lame  thing  this  is — 
dissatisfied  with  10^.,  happy  with  9/. !'  I  did  not  ask  for  8/., 
nor  for  7/.,  nor  for  61,  The  Reform  Bill,  stopping  at  10/., 
drew  a  line,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the  constituencies  as 
we  now  have  them,  and  on  the  other  side  the  great  body  of 
the  working  classes.  The  working  classes  were  purposely 
excluded  by  the  adoption  of  the  10/,  franchise.  But  the  9^. 
would  not  have  admitted  them,  nor  the  8/.,  nor  the  -jl.  The 
61.  would  have  admitted  a  considerable  number,  and  the  5/. 
probably  would  admit  nearly  all  of  them  that  can  be  admitted. 
I  felt  that  it  was  not  worth  while  making,  as  the  saying 
is,  '  two  bites  at  a  cherry.'  If  you  wish  to  admit  the  working 
classes— for  that  is  the  question — if  you  wish  to  admit  them, 
you  must  bring  your  suffrage  down  to  the  point  that  will 
admit  them,  or  else  you  are  only  practising  upon  them 
precisely  the  same  sort  of  legislation  that  they  complain  of 
with  regard  to  the  Bill  of  1832. 

But  then  I  find  a  most  admirable  thing  all  ready  at  my 
hands.  I  find  in  all  our  parishes  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  for  anything  I  know  from  the  time  of  Alfred — 
I  do  not  know  how  many  hundred  years  it  has  lasted — a  fran- 
chise which  everybody  has  been  contented  with,  and  nobody 
has  condemned,  and  which  has  done  no  harm  to  law,  or  order, 
or  security  of  property.  I  find  that  when  Parliament  came 
to  legislate  for  Poor-law  unions,  it  adopted  this  same 
franchise  as  the  basis  of  the  union  franchise.  \Mien  it 
came  to  legislate  for  corporations,  it  adopted,  with  some 
restricttons,  tbe  same  franchise  as  the  basis.  Why  tell  me 
that  this  franchise  does  not  act  proi>erly  in  the  United  States? 
For  my  argument,  I  do  not  care  a  farthing  whether  it  does  or 
not.     We  have  tried  it  here,  in  our  parishes,  our  unions,  our 
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coqwmtions ;  and  I  say,  if  it  at;ts  on  the  wliole  juefly,  iu 
those  three  departraente  of  representation,  it  may  be  trusted, 
without  danger,  in  that  more  im|>ortant  representation  which 
coneerns  our  Imperial  Legislature,  I  am  in  favour  of  autho- 
rity, particularly  when  it  agrees  with  my  own  opinion. 
I  will  read  from  an  authority  which  is  not  one  that  the 
Whig  party  ought  t^  think  lightly  of.  In  the  year  1 797 — 
eixfy-one  years  ago — Mr.  Grey  (afterwards  Lord  Grey  of  the 
Reform  Bill)  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
Coromone  for  a  Bill  to  establish  household  siiSrage  in  all  tJie 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom.  I  will  not  give  yon  what  Mr.  Grey 
said  about  it,  for  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  portion  of  his 
speeeh  with  me;  hut  I  will  give  you  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox — 
Charles  James  Fox — the  greatest  light,  I  presume,  which  the 
Whig  party  has  ever  offered  to  the  country.  Charles  James 
Fox  said  this  : — 

'  I  dunk  that  to  exteud  the  representation  to  housekeepers  \a  the  Usst  and 
moBtjiutifiahlepUiiof  Kefonn.  I  Ibink  alao  that  it  ian  most  peifect  recurrence 
to  6rBt  principUs — I  do  not  mean  t'>  the  first  principles  of  BociHt;,  nor  tu  the 
abstract  principles  of  representntion.  but  to  the  first  known  and  recorded  prin- 
ciples of  our  constitution.  According  to  the  earlj  history  of  England,  ami  thu 
highest  autfaoritiea  in  our  parliunontaiy  conotitution,  I  Bnd  this  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Glanvllle,  that  in  nil  case'  where  no  parti- 
cular right  interreneg,  the  common  Kw  right  of  imying  scot  and  lot  wu  Ibe 
right  of  election  in  the  land.  This  wa»  the  opinion  of  Serjeant  Glanirillo,  and 
of  one  oF  the  moat  celebrated  comniitteea  of  which  our  parliamentary  hialorj 
hBB  to  bout ;  aud  this,  in  m;  opinion,  ia  the  safest  line  of  conduct  that  yon 

Now,  what  is  it  that  I  propooe  ?  That  every  householder, 
of  course,  because  every  householder  is  rated  to  the  poor,  shall 
have  a  vote ,-  and  if  a  man  be  not  a  householder  strictly,  but 
if  he  have  au  office,  or  a  warehouse,  or  a  stable,  or  land  — if  he 
shall  have  any  property  in  bis  occupation  which  the  Poor-law 
taxes,  out  of  which  he  must  contribute  t«  the  supjjort  of  the 
poor,  then  I  say  I  would  give  that  man  a  vote.  Now,  sixty 
years  is  a  long  time.  We  have  members  of  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  exhibiting  themselves  frequently  upon  platforms 
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on  various  occasions.  They  fell  the  people  how  wonderfully 
education  has  advanced ;  how  much  Parliament  grante  every 
year,  and  liow  much  voluntary  effort  does ;  what  a  great  step 
the  people  have  taken  forward.  I  wish  they  would  come  to 
the  legitimate  conclusion  after  all  tliis  praise  of  the  people. 
Your  statisticians  tell  you  that  two  millions  of  the  people  are 
aubscrihers  to  benefit  societiee,  and  (hat  their  funds  amount 
to  more  than  nine  milliona  sterling.  la  that  no  proof  of 
providence  ?  Is  that  no  proof  of  improvement  and  advance- 
ment? Who  is  the  man  that  dare  stand  before  any  con- 
siderable number  of  big  countrymen,  and  libel  them  by  saying 
that  the  rigbt  which  Mr.  Grey,  and  which  Charles  James  Fos, 
advocated  for  you  in  1 797,  you  are  still  so  degraded  that  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  in  the  year  1 858  ?  And  of  course 
with  regard  to  your  small  borouglis,  you  must  take  some 
point  of  population,  and  you  must  out  off  all  those  Iwlow  it. 
You  must  allow  their  present  electors  to  merge,  as  they  would 
necessarily  merge,  in  the  10/.  franchise,  which  in  all  pmha- 
bility  you  will  establish  for  your  counties. 

But  still  I  know  exactly  how  we  shall  be  met — '  You  are 
going  to  Americanise  us.'  Nothing  is  so  dreadful  to  an 
Englishman  who  is  thinking  of  emigrating  aeross  the  Atlantic, 
as  that  we  should  be  Americanised  in  England.  That  is  a 
phrase  invented  by  some  cunning  knave,  intended  to  catch  a 
good  many  veiy  simple  dupes,  and  no  doubt  it  will  catch 
some  of  them.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen, 
whether  representation  is  not  an  English  custom  and  an 
English  principle  ?  They  were  Englishmen  who  first  took  it 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  wherever  an  EngHsh- 
man  goes,  just  as  be  takes  with  him  big  white  skin,  he 
takes  with  him  the  foundation  of  representative  institutions. 
He  has  taken  them  already  to  the  Cape ;  he  is  already  as 
busy  as  possible  in  building  up  four  or  five  monarchical 
republicB  in  Australia ;  he  has  carried  the  representative 
system  to  Canada;    he  carries   it  wherever   he   goes.     The 
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Bill  of  183^  was  a  desperate  measure  in  the  direction  of 
Americanising  us.  It  took  some  boroughs,  where  twelve 
members  of  a  corporation  returned  the  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  gave  the  suffrage  to  5,cx)0  of  the  people.  That 
was  Americanising  such  boroughs  with  a  vengeance.  The 
more  you  extend  your  representation,  the  more,  of  course,  you 
become  like  that  systematic  and  theoretically  perfect  represen- 
tation which  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  curious  how  free  countries,  and  countries  that  we  deem 
not  free,  often  exhibit  the  same  kind  of  thing  at  the  same 
time.  You  know  that  lately  a  most  distinguished  Frenchman 
wrote  a  pamphlet  about  England — about  a  debate  in  the 
English  Parliament.  He  was  charmed  with  the  freedom  of 
debate;  he  was  charmed  with  the  absence  of  all  kind  of 
difficulty  in  expressing  our  opinions,  and  he  went  away  full  of 
this  impression ;  and  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  burning  words, 
describing  what  he  had  seen  in  England,  and  by  inference,  of 
course,  saying  something  that  was  not  palatable  to  those  who 
are  the  present  directors  of  the  Government  in  France.    Well, 

• 

what  was  done  ?  It  was  found  out  that  it  was  an  indictable 
offence,  and  the  advocate  for  the  prosecution  said  in  so  many 
words,  ^  You  praised  England,  and  in  doing  so  you  humiliated 
France.'  An  humble  individual  like  myself  comes  before  his 
constituents,  and  he  finds  a  nation  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions, 
chiefly  of  Englishmen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He 
finds  that  with  some  small  exceptions,  in  two  or  three  of  the 
transatlantic  cities,  which  are  more  German  and  Irish  than 
American,  he  finds  there  in  all  the  Free  States  law  and  order 
and  security  of  property,  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
course  of  years  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  he 
says  that  to  his  constituents.  He  is  not  indicted  for  it ;  they 
do  not  give  him  so  many  pounds'  fine,  and  so  many  months' 
imprisonment;  but  some  scores  of  writers  for  the  press,  men 
who,  or  some  of  them,  pretend  to  be  in  favour  of  liberty  in 
England,  but  men  who,  if  they  were  dressed  in  the  garb  that 
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most  becomcB  them,  would  l^e  dressed  in  plush — these  men 
assail  me ;  and,  probably,  if  I  were  in  France,  and  they  were 
in  France,  they  would  do  their  best  to  indict  and  prosecute 
me. 

One  word  more  upon  this.  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  that,  perhaps,  I  am  the  very  last  man  in  England  who 
would  propose  any  institution  here  because  I  found  it  else- 
where. I  am  not  insensible  to  some  things  that  appear  to  me 
to  be  errors  in  principle,  some  that  are  errors  in  practice,  in 
the  constitution  and  the  customs  of  the  United  States.  But 
I  protest  ngainst  our  being  shut  up  to  take  nothing  from 
America  but  cotton,  and  rice,  and  tobacco.  And,  in  fact,  we 
do  take  a  good  many  other  things.  I  am  told  that  my  friend 
Mr.  Piatt,  a  member  of  a  very  eminent  firm,  has  a  wonderful 
machine  from  America  with  which  to  make  bricks.  We  know 
that  the  agriculture  of  this  country  has  l>een  greatly  advan- 
taged by  the  importation  of  reaping  machines  from  America. 
We  know  that  those  persons  who  are  going  about  bo  appre- 
hensive of  an  invasion,  have  [wirticiilar  reason  to  be  delighted 
with  Americn,  because  they  have  received  from  that  country 
the  invention  of  the  revolver.  At  tliia  moment,  in  the 
Government  small-arms  establishment  at  Enfield,  they  have 
patent  machinery  from  America  for  making  gim-stocks.  They 
can  turn  out  a  giin-slock,  I  am  told,  in  twent}--two  minutes, 
fit  Hir  the  barrel.  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  of  !  And 
1  am  sure  that  Mr.  Miles,  if  his  Protectionist  principles  have 
not  long  ago  deserted  him,  will  be  horrified  to  hear  that  they 
have  actually  brought  Americans  over  to  show  the  English 
how  to  work  them.  But  there  is  much  more  behind. 
The  Times,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  the 
Jeading  newspaper  in  this  district,  the  Manchester  Daily 
Rxttminer,  with,  I  believe,  two  or  three  of  the  widely-circu- 
lated London  weekly  papers,  are  all  printed  on  machines 
which  were  either  made  in  America,  or,  being  made  in  this 
country,  were  made  on  tlie  American  patent.     And  further 
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than  this,  do  you  not  remember  that  the  West  Enders,  in- 
cluding even  ladies,  have  been  subscribing  ten  guineas  apiece 
to  invite  a  clever  farmer  from  Ohio  to  show  them  how  to  tame 
a  horse  ?  Anything  but  politics.  You  may  delight  yourself 
with  their  charming  poets — with  Bryant,  and  Whittier,  and 
Longfellow;  you  may  interest  and  instruct  yourself  by  their 
great  historians — Bancroft,  and  Prescott,  and  Motley;  but 
if  you  ask  how  free  popular  institutions  are  working  among 
your  own  countrymen  on  the  American  continent,  you  are 
denounced  as  unpatriotic,  and  charged  with  treason  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

I  will  read  a  passage  that  was  particularly  galling  to  those 
gentlemen,  from  the  report  of  my  speech  at  Birmingham.  It 
is  very  short.  I  said  : — '  Generally,  in  all  the  sovereign  and 
independent  States  of  America,  there  is  a  franchise  as  wide  as 
that  which  I  have  proposed  to-night.  There  is  an  exact  and 
equal  limit  of  Members  to  the  electors ;  and  there  is,  through- 
out many  of  the  States,  the  protection  of  the  ballot ;  yet  in 
America  we  find  law,  order,  and  property  secure,  and  a  popu- 
lation in  the  enjoyment  of  physical  comforts  and  abundance 
such  as  are  not  known  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  which  have  never  been  known  in  any  country  in 
any  age  of  the  world  before.'  Now,  Lord  John  Russell  a 
short  time  ago  was  at  Liverpool,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  he  made  a  speech,  many  parts  of 
which,  I  think,  were  admirable  and  instructive.  He  referred 
to  America  in  two  particulars,  and  showed  how,  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  the  laws  had  been 
codified  and  simplified.  He  said  that  with  a  few  days'  study 
a  man  might  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
laws  with  regard  to  land  and  landed  property.  He  did 
not  see  (and  Lord  John  Russell  is  not  afraid  to  look  abroad 
on  a  matter  of  this  kind)  why  an  old  country — I  do  not 
quote  his  exact  words — should  be  compelled  to  continue  a 
system  which  was  not  necessary,  and  which  it  was  found  so 
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advantH^eouB  to  diapense  witJi  in  a  new  cotmtry.  But  he 
said  this: — 

'It  is  eduautioD  which  enabtea  tlie  TJnited  StntM  of  Americtk  to  proceed  in 
dwir  wuntlurful  carver,  aiiheld  by  the  tnoet  popular  inatituCiana,  witbiml 
serious  iluturbance  of  law  auil  onler.' 

I  quote  another  noblemau — a  most  estimable  man  too — a  man 
who  haa  done  in  his  time  great  justioc  to  the  people  and  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States^the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  Eight 
years  ago,  when  the  state  of  America  was  tresh  in  his  mind, 
he  delivered  a  lecture,  from  which  I  have  taken  two  extracts. 
Speaking  of  their  elections,  he  says  : — 

'BIcctiana  may  soom  the  iinivaraal  buaiucss,  the  topia  nnil  passion  of  lift' ; 
but  these  are,  At  letut  with  but  few  exceptiona,  corned  on  without  Any 
approach  to  tomult,  rudeDOna.  or  dieorder  ;  thoae  which  I  happened  [o  aae 
were  tlia  most  sedate,  nnimpassioned  proceaaea  I  can  iouHjiiie.  lu  the  Freo 
Sttttes,  at  least,  the  people  at  large  bear  nu  active,  and  t  beliere,  on  tho 
whole,  a  uaeful  j«rt  \a  alt  the  concums  of  intomal  government  and  praotiiiJ 
daily  life.' 

And  then  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  people  he  said — 
and  you  will  know  how  fitr  it  corroborates,  how  far  it  exceeds 
even,  what  I  said  ; — 

"The  feature  which  is  the  moat  obvious  and,  prolnbly,  the  mi»<t  inevitable, 
U  the  nearly  entire  alueiice,  cerlainly  of  the  appearanae,  in  a  great  degree  of 
the  reatitj.  of  poverty.  In  no  part  of  tho  world.  I  imagine,  is  there  so  much 
general  coLnfort  omongat  the  groat  bulk  of  the  people  \  and  a  gushing  abun- 
dance struck  me  as  the  poruiarient  character  of  tbo  land.' 

And  then  with  his  own  generous  sympathy,  he  went  on  to 


'  It  ii  not  easy  to  daacribe  how  br  thin  consideration  goes  to  brightcji  tlic 
face  of  nature,  aud  give  room  for  its  undiaturbed  enjoyment.' 

I  cannot,  of  course,  help  the  fact  that  Lord  Carlisle  for  a 
moment  has  fallen  into  rather  a  foolish  panic  since  I  under- 
took to  address  my  constituents  at  Birmingham.  I  can  assure 
him  I  do  not  wish  to  introduce  American  institutions  here. 
But  I  want  to  argue  this  point — that  the  people  of  England 
are  now  in  a  condition  wherein  it  would  be  just  to  them,  and 
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safe  for  all  classes  in  the  country^  that  they  should  be  widely 
entrusted  with  the  possession  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  before  I  sit  down,  whether  we 
can  realise,  or  whether  we  can  do  anjrthing  towards  realising, 
such  a  project  of  reform  as  that  of  which  I  have  given  you 
the  very  faintest  sketch  to-night  ?  There  is  a  danger  awaiting 
us.  It  is  quite  possible,  I  think  it  is  not  wholly  improbable, 
if  the  present  Government  should  introduce  a  Bill  very 
ineffectual,  wholly  falling  short  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect,  that  there  should  be  some  combination  of  the  most 
unworthy  portion  of  the  Whig  party  with  the  present  Gro- 
vemment,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  that  Bill.  It  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  to  us  if  any  such  thing  should  happen. 
But  that  misfortune  would  be  but  temporary.  It  would  be 
a  fatal  act  on  the  part  of  the  Whig  party  to  take  any  such 
course  as  that.  They  would  bring  about  this  great  result, — 
that  the  aristocracy  who  were  wholly  opposed  to  free  Par- 
liaments in  this  country,  would  sit  on  one  side  of  the  House, 
and  that  we,  who  may  be  considered  of  the  more  Democratic 
party,  would  take  our  seats  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  House. 
But  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  that  division  should  once 
take  place  in  Parliament,  every  election  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  Democratic  section ;  and  that  the  remembrance 
of  the  treason  to  the  people  which  would  be  effected  by 
conduct  such  as  this  would  create  an  animosity  towards  the 
ruling  class,  against  which  I  believe  they  would  be  wholly 
unable  to  contend. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  observations  I  in- 
tended to  offer  you  upon  these  questions.  Of  myself  I  must 
add  one  or  two  words.  My  position  in  reference  to  this 
question  is  just  now,  as  you  know,  one  of  heavy  respon- 
sibility. I  feel  it  to  be  so.  I  know  it  to  be  so.  I  have 
been  requested  by  those  who  believed  they  represented  a 
large  amount  of  public  opinion,  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  a  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  during 
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the  coming  eession.  I  have  not  sought  the  office.  I  did 
everything  I  could  to  decline  it,  tt-ithout  being  guilty  of  an 
absolute  desertion  of  what  appeared  to  be  my  duty,  I  am 
told — some  that  are  not  friends  of  mine  and  eome  that  are 
my  friends  tell  me — that  I  hazard  whatever  little  repntation 
I  have  with  the  public  in  taking  this  course.  If  it  be  so, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  creation  or  the  sustaining  of  a  repu- 
tation has  never  been  the  great  motive  in  my  political  life. 
1  have  said  before,  and  every  day  I  am  more  sensible  of  it, 
how  ill  qualified  I  am,  in  many  respects,  for  the  work  which 
I  have  undertaken,  and  I  am  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  before 
me.  But  I  know  that  the  cause  is  a  just  cause.  I  know 
that  its  success  is  necessary  to  the  great  future  of  this 
eountiy-;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  it 
must  prevail.  From  this  platform  I  do  not  speak  to  you 
only — I  epeak  to  all  itiy  countrymen.  If  they  wish  for 
Reform, — if  they  think  me  honest,  informed,  capable  on  this 
question — if  they  have  any  confidence  in  those  with  whom 
I  am  associated, — then  let  them  meet  in  their  cities,  their 
towns,  their  villages, — in  country  parishes  even,  where  free 
speech  is  not  forbidden, — let  them  meet  and  speak ;  let  them 
resolve,  and  let  them  ]%tition.  If  they  do  this,  I  think  I 
can  prtjmiae  them  that  before  long  they  will  be  in  full  [jos- 
session  and  in  fns)  oxcrciao  of  those  political  rights,  which 
are  not  more  TiiiitwMary  to  tliiir  national  interests  than  tJiey 
are  consieUnil  with  tlii>  prinoipliw  of  their  boasted  Consti- 
tution. 
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GLASGOW,  DECEMBER  21,  1858. 

[Mr.  Bright  visited  Scotland,  and  spoke  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  the 
winter  of  1858,  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  At  the  same  time 
he  drew  up  a  Bill,  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation,  the  main 
features  of  which  were — the  borough  franchise  was  conferred  on  all  who 
were  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  all  lodgers  who  paid  a  rent  of 
ten  pounds  ;  no  more  freemen  were  to  be  created  ;  and  the  county  franchise 
was  reduced  to  lol.  rental.  The  Bill  put  the  returning  officer's  expenses  on 
the  county  or  borough  rate ;  prescribed  that  votes  should  be  taken  by 
ballot ;  disfranchised  fifty-six  English,  twenty-one  Scotch,  and  nine  Irish 
boroughs ;  and  took  away  one  Member  from  thirty-four  other  boroughs. 
The  seats  obtained  by  these  disfranchisements  were  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  population  among  the  larger  towns,  counties,  and  divisions  of  counties 
in  the  United  EongdouL  The  Bill  was  not  brought  into  Parliament,  but 
the  provisions  of  it  were  well  known,  and  discussed  at  the  time.] 

• 

When  I  look  upon  these  great  meetings,  at  several  of  which 
I  have  been  permitted  recently  to  be  present,  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself.  What  is  the  question — ^what  is  the  matter — 
which  appears  to  be  ^tirring  to  their  very  innermost  depths 
the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  ?  Is  it  some  sudden  frenzy, 
some  fenaticism  which  wise  men  must  rather  be  sorry  for 
than  rejoice  over?  Is  it  some  phantom  which  you  pursue 
and  never  overtake  ?    Judging  by  the  looks  of  expectation  and 


hope — even  of  assurance  of  success — which  light  up  the 
countenances  of  so  many  before  me,  I  must  beheve  you  have 
at  least  some  great  and  worthy  object  which  has  brought  us 
together.  I  believe  no  more  worthy  object  can  assemble  the 
citizens  of  any  free  nation ;  foi'  hero  we  are  met  to  discuss  the 
great  question  of  Constitutional  Reform,  and  to  consider  how 
far  it  may  be  possible  to  confirm  and  give  greater  permanence 
and  security  to  whatsoever  portion  of  liberty  we  have  derived 
from  our  forefathers.  Let  me  remind  you  tliat  when  you 
discuss  questions  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons,  you 
are  discussing  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  which  is  far  the 
most  important  to  liberty— without  which,  in  fact,  liberty 
cannot  exist.  Yoii  may  have  liberty  with  a  monarchy,  as  you 
have  in  this  country,  but  you  may  have  a  monarchy  without 
liberty,  as  you  see  in  many  other  countriea  of  Europe.  You 
may  have  liberty,  as  we  have  here,  even  with  a  portion  of  the 
legislative  power  in  the  hand  of  hereditary  legislators;  but 
you  might  have  hereditarj-  legislators  and  no  liberty  whatever. 
But  that  brancli  of  the  Legislature  which  we  are  about  to 
discuss  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  existence  of  liberty, 
but  it  is  inseparable  in  this  country  from  the  existence  of 
liberty. 

One  of  the  greatest  men,  one  of  the  brightest  names  in  the 
muster-roll  of  English  worthies — the  illustrious  founder  of 
the  colony  and  province  of  Peimsylvania — gives  this  definition 
of  Iroedom.  He  says,  'That  is  a  free  country  where  the  laws 
rule,  and  wliere  the  jieople  are  parties  to  the  making  of  the 
laws.'  And  we  are  aesemblcd  to-night,  I  hope,  in  the  full 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  the  question  before  us, 
and  with  the  resolve  in  our  hearts  that  we  will,  if  we  cauj  by 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  our  representative  system, 
confirm  and  secure  permanently,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power, 
that  which  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  freedom  which  we  in 
this  country  possess.  Now,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
we  are  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  in  which  we 
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found  ourselves  when  I  was  here  before.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  figures  are  all  on  our  side.  You  recollect  that^ 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  there  were  orators  almost  innu- 
merable going  about  the  country — there  were  some  scores  of 
them — ^who  attacked  us  with  figures  without  end  on  the  policy 
of  Protection.  I  do  not  intend  to  dig  up  these  from  the 
oblivion  which  the  orators  themselves  now  wish  they  should 
be  buried  in,  but  I  turn  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  nobody  gets  up  to  tell  us,  and  to  prove  fix)m  the 
multiplication  table,  that  the  people  are  &irly  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

But  there  is  one  charge  brought  against  us  that  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  from.  I  am  told  that  I  use  tiie  same  figures  and 
&cts  in  my  various  speeches.  What  should  I  be  told  if  I  used 
difierent  figures  and  fiicts  each  time  I  spoke  ?  It  is  the  same 
case  and  the  same  grievance,  and  I  speak  to  men  of  the 
same  order  on  each  occasion,  and  who  are  to  be  appealed  to 
and  roused  by  the  same  facts  and  statements,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  be  expected  to  say  something  wholly  difierent  to 
that  which  I  have  said  on  other  occasions.  For  instance,  if 
I  tell  you  that  the  whole  body  of  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  only  to  one-sixth  portion  of  the  whole 
adult  men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if  I  tell  you  that 
oncHsixth  of  these  electors — that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
adult  men  of  the  United  Kingdom — ^return  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  find  it 
difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  that  fact,  unless  I  make 
that  statement ;  and  although  I  may  grieve  our  terrible  critics, 
who  watch  over  everything  which  I  say,  yet  I  am  bound  to 
explain  this  matter  to  my  countrymen,  wherever  I  meet  them, 
and  whenever  they  are  willing  to  hear.  Putting  that  state- 
ment into  another  form,  we  have  at  least  six  millions  of  grown 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  we  have  not  more  than  one 
million  who  have  votes,  and  I  find  by  the  Parliamentary 
returns  that  aoo,ooo  electors  of  that  million  return,  more  than 


half  of  the  Members  who  sit  in  tJie  House  of  Commons.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  electoral  body  is  so 
grouped  aud  niaiiaged,  and  the  whole  machine  is  so  inge- 
niously contrived,  that  almost  the  whole  objects  for  which 
such  an  assembly  should  exist  are  frustrated  under  the  sj-stem 
which  prevails  among  us. 

There  is  another  illustration  which  has  occurred  to  me.  I 
have  imagined  that  all  the  men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  assembled  on  Salisburj'  Plain, 
or,  not  to  go  so  far,  in  some  wild  and  desolate  part  of  your 
own  country,  although  I  should  hesitate  to  take  you  there 
even  in  imagination,  for  fear  we  should  l>e  charged  with 
disturbing  those  sacred  animals,  the  grouse  and  tlie  deer. 
But  for  the  sake  of  this  illustration,  we  will  imagine  ourselves 
8o  assembled,  and  that  the  framers  of  our  Parliamentary 
arrangements  address  these  sis  millions  of  men,  and  say  to 
five  millions  of  them — comprising  almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  working  classes,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
— they  say  te  them,  'We  don't  want  you,  you  may  return  to 
your  homes,  and  then  we  who  are  left  will  do  your  business 
for  you.'  Well,  there  would  remain  a  million  who  would 
compose  the  electoral  body.  Let  us  make  another  separation. 
Take  all  the  boroughs  which  compose  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom,  seven  great  boroughs,  aud  their  seven  great  consti- 
tuencies; then  add  to  them  the  constituencies  of  the  seven 
next  largest  borouglis — Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  It  would  require 
you  to  take  200,000  from  this  million  to  form  the  consti- 
tuencies of  London  and  the  other  great  constituencies.  And 
when  you  have  formed  them,  you  would  find  they  were 
permitted  to  return  thirty  Members  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. But  in  another  part  of  the  plain  you  find  200,000 
men  taken  out  of  the  group,  and  they  are  jiermitted  to 
return  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Mcmliers  to  the  House 
of  Com 
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some  law.     He  proposed  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  with 
Kilatdons  less  than  5000,  and  where  the  number  of  electors 
IS  Xess  tlian  three  hundred.   Now,  I  believe  if  the  line  is  drawn 
fc  7000,  it  mil  leave  this  amazing  disparity,  that  7,800,000^. 
f  taxable  property  will  be  represented  by  four  Members,  and 
!iat  a  smaller  amount  of  taxable  property  will   be  still  re- 
lented by  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  Members  in  the  pre- 
■ttnt  House  of  Commons.     Take  another  illustration  on  that 
Fpoint,  namely,  the  annual  sums  paid  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
Pand  Glasgow  in  taxes,  including  income-tax  and  property -tax 
a  the  two  Schedules  referred  to  j  including  also  house-duty, 
I  xssessed  taxes,  land-tax,  and  the  whole  of  those  direct  taxes 
\  {)aid   by   the  population   of  Edinburgh   and   Glasgow, — the 
I  »mount  is  556,000/.,  represented  by  four  Members ;  while  Hie 
I  enm  whicli  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  repre- 
I  sent  in  the  annual  direct  taxes  paid  by  their  constituents  is 
568,000/.,  being  11,000/.  more  than  is  paid  by  the  populations 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.     In  short,  my  investigations  lead 
me   to   this   conclusion,  that  whether  we    take   numbers,  or 
industry   and  wealth,  or  what   we  comprehend  as  political 
independence— I   do  not  care  by  what  test  yon  try  it — ^you 
oome  to  the  same  startling,  the  same  impressive  result,  that 
these  great  populations  and   great  interests  are  most  inade* 
qaat«Iy  represented   in   the   House  of  Commons  under  our 
present  system  of  representation. 

Well,  having  got  thus  far,  we  must  have  a  change;  and 
the  question  is,  what  change?  I  have  a  great  suspicion  of 
those  men  who  profess  great  anxiety  for  something  to  be 
d<me,  but  who  constantly  assail  those  who  are  attempting 
to  do  something.  You  are  aware  that  less  than  two  months 
ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  on  two  occasions 
very  lai^  meetings  of  the  constituency  of  Birmingham. 
Yon  remember  the  howl  of  astonishment  which  arose.  I  do 
Dot  complain  of  the  Tory  papers,  because  they  are  labouring 
in   their   always   unsucces^ul    vocation ;  but  of  that   whi(^ 
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what  we  call  our  Parliamentary  representation  is  not  Ibimd 
efficient  as  the  guard  of  onr  national  interests.  It  does 
not  respond  with  any  heartiness  or  any  wiUiugTiess  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  people  for  better  government,  but  it  is 
found  to  Ije  in  sympathy — not  with  you,  but — with  tlie  ruling 
dsBS,  and  is  infinitely  more  careful  to  preserve  monopolies  and 
privileges  than  Hie  general  rights  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation. 

But  to-morrow  morning,  somelxMiy  who  is  probably  now, 
or  will  soon  be  sitting  pen  in  hand,  will  say,  with  a  show  of 
reason,  that  I  am  arguing  entirely  npon  the  question  of  the 
magnitude  of  populations.  Tliat  is  not  true;  but  still  he  may 
assert,  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  numbers  simply  should 
not  decide  this  great  question,  and  he  will  say  that  property 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  population. 
Well,  k't  us  test  the  wortli  of  that  appeal.  Take  your  two 
foremost  cities,  and  compare  them  with  other  cities  which 
enjoy  an  unfair  share  of  the  representation.  Let  us  take 
your  two  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I  have  the 
taxable  projierty  of  these  two  cities.  Take  Schedule  A  of  the 
income  and  property  tax,  which  means  lands  and  buildings, 
things  which  you  can  see,  and  take  Sehedide  D,  which  means 
profits  on  trades  and  the  income  of  professions — then  the 
taxable  pro]>erty  of  these  two  cities  is  7,800,000/.,  leaving  out 
odd  sums.  There  are  one  hundred  and  one  boroughs  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  whose  taxable  ])roperty  is  7,434,000/., 
some  350,000/.  less  thau  the  taxable  property  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  But,  then,  which  has  most  of  the  representa- 
tion? The  larger  amount  of  that  taxable  property  returns 
altogether  only  four  Members  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  those  other  boroughs,  with  the  smaller  amount  of  taxable 
property,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members 
to  that  House.  Let  me  make  this  explanation  on  the  Bill 
which  Lord  John  Russell,  acting  in  Lord  Aljcrdcen's  Govern- 
ment, brought  before  Parliament  in  1854,  and  which  did  not 
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become  law.  He  proposed  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  with 
populations  less  than  ^ooo,  and  where  tiie  number  of  electors 
was  less  than  three  hundred.  Now,  I  believe  if  the  line  is  drawn 
at  7000,  it  will  leave  this  amazing  disparity,  tliat  7,8oo,cx)o/, 
of  taxable  property  will  be  represented  by  four  Members,  and 
that  a  smaller  amount  of  taxable  property  will  be  still  re- 
presented by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  in  the  pre- 
sent House  of  Commons.  Take  another  illustration  on  that 
point,  namely,  the  annual  sums  paid  by  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  in  taxes,  including  income-tax  and  property-tax 
in  the  two  Schedules  referred  to ;  including  also  house-duty, 
assessed  taxes,  land-tax,  and  the  whole  of  those  direct  taxes 
paid  by  the  population  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, — ^the 
amount  is  ^^6,oooL,  represented  by  four  Members ;  while  the 
sum  which  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  Members  repre- 
sent in  the  annual  direct  taxes  paid  by  their  constituents  is 
568,ocx)/.,  being  11,000/.  more  than  is  paid  by  the  populations 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  In  short,  my  investigations  lead 
me  to  this  conclusion,  that  whether  we  take  numbers,  or 
industry  and  wealth,  or  what  we  comprehend  as  political 
independence— I  do  not  care  by  what  test  you  try  it — ^you 
come  to  the  same  startling,  the  same  impressive  result,  that 
these  great  populations  and  g^reat  interests  are  most  inade- 
quately represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  our 
present  system  of  representation. 

Well,  having  got  thus  far,  we  must  have  a  change;  and 
the  question  is,  what  change?  I  have  a  great  suspicion  of 
those  men  who  profess  great  anxiety  for  something  to  be 
done,  but  who  constantly  assail  those  who  are  attempting 
to  do  something.  You  are  aware  that  less  than  two  months 
ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  on  two  occasions 
very  large  meetings  of  the  constituency  of  Birmingham. 
You  remember  the  howl  of  astonishment  which  arose.  I  do 
not  complain  of  the  Tory  papers,  because  they  are  labouring 
in   their    always   unsuccessful    vocation ;  but  of  that  which 
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was  set  up  by  papers  calling  themselves  Liberal,  but  which 
are  written  by  men  who  seem  to  be  manacled  by  the  triumph 
of  1833,  but  who  are  not  so  far  advanced  now  ae  at  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill.  I  say  to  any  of  you  who  read 
leading  articles,  and  who  invariably  belie^'e  them — and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  kind  of  faith  may  be 
prevalent  among  some  here — it  is  impoasible,  I  believe,  for 
anybody  to  compare  tlie  speech  at  Birmingham  with  that 
at  Manchester,  or  the  two  speeches  with  the  speech  in 
Edinburgh,  and  to  discover  the  slightest  possible  abandon- 
ment of  any  one  single  sentiment  that  I  uttered  on  the  first 
occasion.  Do  these  men  suppose  that  I  have  tlie  effrontery 
to  stand  before  many  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  after  days 
and  weeks  of  notice  that  I  am  to  appear  Ix'fore  them,  and 
that  I  come,  then,  tn  speak  merely  the  temi>er,  the  jiassion, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  hour  ?  They  little  know,  if  they 
dream  of  this,  the  sense  of  responsibility  under  which,  I  think, 
every  man  should  speak  who  offers  himself  on  any  occasion 
as  the  expounder  of  the  opinions,  or  to  be  the  guide  of  the 
deliberations,  of  his  countrjnnen. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  sentimenta  that  I  have  uttered 
upon  this  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  were  pro- 
claimed to  thousands  of  our  countrymen  by  Lord  Durham. 
My  opinions  \vith  regard  to  the  franchise  arc  not  novel. 
I  stated  in  Manchester  that  they  were  but  the  opinions 
which  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grey  proposed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1797.  I  am  no  conjuror,  I  have  no  specific 
for  national  happiness,  I  offer  you  nothing  made  up  of 
conundrums  and  tricks,  but  I  bring  before  you  what  I  Ijc- 
lieve  to  l)e  a  rational  and  substantial  project  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  representation,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  has  had, 
during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  sanction  and  approval  of  many 
of  the  greatest  minds  and  of  the  greatest  [Kitriots  of  our 
country.  Well,  then,  what  is  this  change  which  is  to  swamp 
everybody,  and   that  men  stand  aghast  at?     Is  it  that  the 


elective  francliise,  which  is  now,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, confined,  in  boroii^is,  to  occupiera  of  a  house  valued 
at  lol.,  should  be  lowered  so  as  to  take  in,  in  reality,  all  the 
persons  who  are  householders  and  occupiers  of  premises  which 
are  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ?  Your  system  of  rating 
is  much  more  modern  in  Scotland  than  ours  in  England,  but 
I  learn  that,  with  two  or  three  inconsiderable  exceptions,  it  is 
now  become  unifonn  throughout  the  whole  of  your  country. 
Tlie  main  reason  that  I  propose  this  franchise  is  this.  Unfor- 
tunately in  this  country — I  mean  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
— there  is  a  very  large  class,  which  constantly  retiuires  the 
assistance  of  their  fellow-men.  There  must  needs  be  levied 
throughout  the  kingdom,  a  rate  that  does  not  amount  to  less 
— at  least,  in  18^6,  it  amoiiote<l  to  more — than  the  enormous 
sum  of  7,000,000/,,  raised  tor  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
relief  to  tlie  [»oor.  Now,  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  your 
artisans  who,  in  his  walk  of  life,  works  hard  from  morning  till 
night,  six  days  in  the  week,  who  may  liave  heavy  demands  at 
home  in  hia  own  family,  who  is  called  upon  to  perform  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  who  is  called  upon  also  to  contribute 
from  his  own  earnings  to  the  support  of  some  leeble,  some 
sick,  it  may  be  some  dissolute  and  profligate  man,  who  is  not 
able  to  support  himself, — I  think  there  is  not  one  of  these  who 
is  thus  called  ujKin  to  be  taxed  on  bis  weekly  and  annual 
earnings  for  such  purposes,  that  has  not  some  claim  to  be 
considered  a  citizen,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

I  have  been  attacked,  I  am  told — for  I  have  not  had  time 
to  read  half  of  the  attacks  which  I  understand  have  been 
made  upon  me — I  have  Ijeen  attacked  as  having  been  guilty 
of  misrepresentation  in  stating  the  custom  in  Englimd  with 
regard  to  tlie  question  of  the  franchise.  I  have  said  that  iu 
England,  in  our  jiarochial  government,  in  Poor-law  Unions, 
and  in  our  municipal  governments,  the  system  of  rating  forms 
tlie  basis  of  the  elective  franchise;  and  I  could  see  no  reason 
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why  it  should  not  also  form  tho  basis  of  the  franchise  in  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament.  I  am  told  that  with 
regard  to  Poor-law  Unions,  and  in  some  cases  of  parishes, 
but  not  universally,  there  is  a  mode  of  voting  by  which  men 
give  votes  somewhat  in  jiroportion  to  their  property  in  the 
parish ;  where  one  man  can  give  one  vote,  and  another 
four  or  six  votes.  This  is  not  very  pleasant,  wherever  it  is 
practised,  to  those  having  a  smaller  number  of  votea;  hut  the 
defence  and  the  pretended  justification  of  it  is  that  this  is 
a  question  of  expenditure  in  the  immediate  locality,  in  the 
making  of  roads,  in  a  variety  of  object*  which  are  rajuircd 
to  l)e  attended  t«  by  our  various  local  govemmcnte,  and 
that  it  might  possibly  end  in  tlirowing  a  great  inequality 
of  expenditure  and  taxation  upon  a  particular  number,  or 
on  a  few  individuals  in  parishes  or  districts  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  where  not 
only  taxes  are  to  be  considered,  but  interests  and  i>erBonal 
rights,  nnd  not  taxes  only  and  personal  rights  only,  but  all 
questions  affecting  the  great  policy  of  the  country  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  say  it  would  be  to  cast  a  most  deadly 
and  ineradicable  insult  upon  the  working  classes  of  tliis 
country  if  anybody,  for  one  single  moment,  urged  that  I  should 
propose  to  give  aii  votes  at  the  poll  for  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  while  an  operative  at  my  side  should  be  only 
allowed  to  give  one  vote.  Until  you  arc  prepared  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  great  portion  of  the  unenfranchised  classes,  I 
would  advise  you  to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  tlicy  are, 
I  am  sure  that  opinion  is  growing,  intelhgcnce  is  growing, 
power  is  growing,  combination  is  growing,  and  before  long 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  the  interest  of  all  those  who  value  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  contentment  of  the  people, 
that  political  rights  should  Ije  widely  and  honestly  distributed 
among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

There  is  one  other  question  of  the  suffrage  which,  1  believe, 
have  never  yet  touched  upon  in  any  preceding  speech,  that 
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\a,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  conferring  the  franchise^ 
in  some  shape  or  other^  upon  those  who  are  not  householders^ 
and  are  not  rated^  but  are  what  are  called  lodgers.  In 
England  we  have  no  such  franchise;  in  Scotland  you  have. 
A  person  may  live  in  lodgings^  for  which  he  pays,  when 
unfurnished,  the  sum  of  lol,  per  annum,  which  is  the  rental 
required  for  houses  to  give  a  vote.  In  such  a  case  that 
lodger  can  claim  to  have  his  name  put  upon  the  register,  and 
I  am  told  that  in  Edinburgh  about  thirty  persons  are  enrolled 
who  are  in  that  condition.  If  that  be  so,  I  suppose  there 
cannot  be  a  difficulty  in  reducing  the  sum  to  some  smaller 
amount,  which  shall  become  in  some  degree  accordant  with 
the  principle  of  a  general  franchise,  so  based  as  to  place 
persons  of  this  description  on  the  electoral  regLster. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  county  £ranchise,  in 
which  we  have  in  England  a  great  advantage  over  you  in  Scot- 
land. Here  the  limit  is  a  loL  property  and  a  50/.  occupation 
franchise;  but  in  England  we  have  freehold  franchise  as  low 
as  405.  a-year.  I  think  he  would  be  a  most  fastidious  mortal 
indeed  who  thought  that  the  constitution  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  safety  of  anybody  would,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be 
jeopardised  by  extending  the  4CW.  franchise  to  Scotland. 

One  has  to  go  with  remarkable  precision  over  the  various 
topics  of  this  great  question,  for  if,  by  any  chance,  I  say  any- 
thing that  is  not  fully  explained,  it  is  sure  to  be  explained  in 
a  manner  favourable  to  some  inconsistency,  and  if  any  point  is 
omitted  it  is  generally  insinuated  that  I  have  seen  reason  to 
change  my  opinions.  In  Edinburgh,  my  voice  was  very  bad 
and  the  room  was  densely  crowded,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to 
make  a  long  speech,  and  I  said  nothing  on  the  question  of 
the  Ballot.  It  was  instantly  supposed  that  I  did  not  hold  tiie 
same  opinions  in  Edinburgh  that  I  did  in  Manchester  and 
Birmingham.  We  will  not  altogether  leave  out  the  Ballot  to- 
night. If  the  franchise  in  your  boroughs  be  reduced  so  much 
as  to  double  the  whole  number  of  your  electors,  and  if  it  be 


reduced  so  muc)i  in  your  counties  as  to  increase  by,  probably-j 
more  than  one-half  all  the  number  of  electors  in  those  counties, 
I  think,  if  there  be  any  call  now  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Ballot,  that  call  will  be  more  strong  and  imperative  after  such 
a  change  in  the  franchise  has  been  made.  1  am  quite  certain 
that  in  the  district  I  came  from,  the  county  of  Lancaster,  there 
IB  but  one  opinion  on  this  point  amongst  the  great  body  of 
those  persons  who  are  hoping,  by  any  Reform  Bill,  to  l>e 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country. 
I  think  tliat  they  would  to  a  very  large  extent  implore  tlie 
House  of  Commons  not  to  confer  upon  them  the  right  of  the 
franchise,  imless  they  conferred  upon  them  also  the  power 
which,  I  believe,  the  Ballot  alone  would  give  them,  of  exereisiitg 
that  tranehifie  in  accordance  mth  their  own  convictions, 

I  camiot  comprcheod  why  any  man  should  oppose  the 
Ballot.  I  can  miderstand  its  importance  being  esaggerated, 
hut  I  cannot  understand  tlie  man  who  thinks  it  would  be 
likely  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  country.  Every  good  in- 
fluence, every  legitimate  influence,  would  still  exist.  The  rich 
man  would  still  be  rich  and  would  still  he  powerfidj  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  bo.  The  educated  man,  the 
intellectual  man,  the  l>enevolent  man,  the  man  of  religious 
and  saintly  life,  would  continue  to  exercise  a  most  beneRcent 
influence,  which  the  Ballot,  I  believe,  would  not  in  the 
elighteat  degree  impair ;  but  the  influence  of  tlie  landlord,  of 
the  creditor,  of  the  customer^ — the  influence  of  tlie  strong  and 
imscnipulous  mind  over  the  feeble  and  the  fearful  —  that 
influence  would  be  as  effectually  excluded  as  I  believe  it  could 
be  by  any  human  contrivance  whatsoever. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  of  the  Ballot, 
which  I  think  is  more  important  than  its  pohtical  one,  that  is, 
its  moral  as[>eet.  How  would  canvassing  be  conducted  under 
the  Ballot  ?  I  do  not  know  how  you  conduct  the  canvassing  of 
electors  in  this  great  city ;  I  suppose  it  is  not  accurately  con- 
ducted at  all ;  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  managed  in  small 
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and  moderate  boroughs  in  England.  The  candidate  goes  to  see 
as  many  electors  as  possible.  In  calling  on  any  particular 
elector,  the  canvassers  endeavour  to  find  out  his  employer,  his 
landlord,  some  one  who  has  lent  him  money^  or  done  a  kindness 
to  some  of  his  friends,  or  who  has  some  influence  over  him,  and 
half  a  dozen  meet  together,  and  though  there  may  be  nothing 
said,  the  elector  knows  very  well  there  is  somebody  in  that 
small  number  who  has  done  him  a  benefit  for  which  he 
expects  a  return,  somebody  who  has  power  over  him  and  who 
expects  to  be  obeyed,  and  while  the  object  is  professedly 
that  of  a  canvass,  it  is  little  better  than  a  demonstration  of 
force  and  tyranny.  Every  man  who,  for  want  of  the  Ballot, 
votes  contrary  to  his  convictions,  is  a  demoralized  and  de- 
graded man.  If  not  so  before,  he  would  feel  it  necessary,  for 
the  sustaining  of  his  character,  that  he  should  turn  round  and 
belie  the  principles  that  he  has  up  to  that  moment  held  and 
declared — and  assert  that  he  holds  contrary  principles  now, 
and  therefore  did  not  vote  against  the  convictions  of  his 
conscience.  There  is  no  portion — I  can  assure  this  meeting 
there  is  not  one  of  the  propositions  for  Reform  that  have 
been  submitted  to  the  public — there  is  no  other  portion 
that  is  received  with  such  unanimity,  such  enthusiasm  of 
resolution,  throughout  all  the  meetings  in  England,  as  the 
proposition  that  the  Ballot  shall  form  a  portion  of  the  coming 
Reform. 

We  come  now  to  that  question  which,  after  all,  is  more 
difficult  than  any  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  much 
more  difficult  of  obtaining  or  carrying  through  Parliament — 
viz.  the  determination  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Members 
shall  in  Aiture  be  allotted  to  electors  and  constituencies.  I 
presume  that  any  Reform  Bill  will  draw  some  line,  and  below 
that  line  will  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  assuming 
their  population  to  be  too  small,  and  the  number  of  electors 
too  limited,  and  the  interests  too  circumscribed,  to  justify 
them  in  returning  a  Member  to  Parliament,  and  the  more 
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of  tliese  boroughs  -that  are  thus  cut  off,  the  larger  numlwr 
of  membera  or  seats  will  Parliament  have  to  distribute 
among  other  constituencies.  Now,  what  shall  be  done 
with  such  a  borough  as  Glasgow?  Are  you  content  to  go 
ou  with  your  brethren  in  Edinburgh  with  a  population 
approaching  to  half  a  million — will  you  go  on  contentedly 
returning  only  four  Mcmliers  to  the  House  of  Commous  to 
represent  your  vast  and  annually  increasing  interesls  and  popu- 
lation, whilst  a  population  no  greater  than  yours  shall  re- 
turn, as  the  case  may  be,  fifty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  Members 
elsewhere  ?  You  are  not  the  lovers  of  fieedom  I  take  you  to 
Iw — ^you  do  not  understand  the  question  as  well  as  I  ant 
satisfied  you  do — you  have  not  resolved  to  brace  yourselves 
up  for  this  great  contest,  aa  I  hope  this  night  you  will — if 
you  are  content  to  go  on  in  the  same  condition  of  things 
under  which  you  have  been  for  some  time  past.  I  am  not 
about  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  limit  that  ought  to 
be  taken.  Lord  John  Russell  would  not  continue  rcpre- 
scnfation  to  boroughs  with  a  population  under  5,000. 
Others  have  proposed  that  in  the  ease  of  boroughs  with 
a  population  under  10,000  they  should  be  merged  in  the 
counties,  and  the  electors  in  Iwrouglis  become  electors  in 
counties, — which  would  I*  a  vaat  improvement  to  the 
county  repriisentation.  I  will  leave  this  jxiint,  for  I  believe 
that  with  regard  to  my  Bill  it  is  not  a  settled  question, 
and  I  do  not  know  the  intentions  of  the  Government  or 
of  anybody  else  who  may  take  a  prominent  part  in  in- 
troducing any  measure  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country. 

Now,  bear  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  make  great  changes  in 
the  representation  without  the  smallest  improvement.  At 
a  dinner  you  may  go  from  one  bad  dish  to  another;  you 
may  go  from  one  unpleasant  street  to  another,  from  one 
unprofitable  business  to  another;  you  may  make  a  very 
important  change   in   respect  to  the   franchise  without  any 
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sensible  relief;  and  it  is  precisely  thus  we  must  warn 
each  other  about  these  points  of  Reform^  because  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Government,  hampered  by  their 
own  prejudices  and  dispositions,  hampered  by  their  fol- 
lowers, and  conscious  that  there  are  some  of  their  opponents 
who  do  not  want  much  Reform;  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Government  may  attempt  a  measure  which,  while  seeming 
to  reform,  will  leave  the  state  of  the  representation  quite  as 
unsatisfactory  as  at  present.  Thus,  I  maintain,  there  can  be 
no  Beform  except  on  such,  or  on  something  like  the  basis 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down ;  and  I  state  this  the 
more  particularly  because  I  am  anxious  that  all  my  country- 
men who  have  not  investigated  the  question  shall,  when  any 
measure  is  really  before  them,  be  in  a  condition  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  of  it.  At  present  the  great  body  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  country  are  excluded,  and  I  have 
shown  you,  from  the  mode  in  which  electors  are  crippled  and 
managed,  that  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes,  if  not 
excluded,  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  altogether  defrauded.  I  want  to  know  why  the 
working  classes  and  the  middle  classes — and  I  wish  we 
had  no  such  terms,  or  that  we  had  some  better  terms, 
but  I  mean  by  them  all  those  persons  who  compose  the 
vast  population  of  the  country  below  the  great  privil^ped 
and  titled  classes  of  society — I  want  to  know  why  they 
should  not  all  unite  fairly  in  behalf  of  the  great  measure  of 
political  Reform  to  which  we  are  looking  forward?  Depend 
upon  it  a  real  measure  of  Reform  is  as  much  wanted  for  the 
security  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  middle  classes  of  society  as 
it  is  for  the  operative  classes.    • 

There  is  a  great  attempt  constantly  made  to  frighten 
the  middle  classes.  They  are  told  that  working-men  will  not 
be  inclined  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  above  them  in 
condition,  circumstances,  and  education.  Some  of  you  recol- 
lect forty  years  ago,  when  such  a  thing  as  a  public  political 
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meeting  could  not  he  held  in  Scotlaud.  The  ruling  classes 
then  held  that  political  meetings  were  dangerous,  that  they 
were  absolutely  treasonable,  that  public  tranquillity  and  the 
security  of  Government  were  impossible  if  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  were  permitted  to  meet  and  discuss  public  afTairs. 
But  Reform  was  carried,  and  aftfir  many  years'  experience  of 
it,  we  find  that  public  tranquillity  is  more  firmly  estabbshed 
now  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  history  of  this 
country.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  Reform  Bill  passed. 
What  said  the  great  peers  then,  some  of  whom  appear  t*) 
have  been  recently  startled  from  their  somnolent  security  ? 
What  did  they  say  ?  They  said  the  King's  Government  could 
not  be  carried  on,  and  that  from  the  time  when  that  mode- 
rate but  great  measure  of  Reform  was  parsed  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  powerful  nation. 
But  what  has  been  the  result?  Every  one  of  these  predic- 
tions has  been  utterly  falsified.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  I  was  here  last,  what  did  tliey  tell  us  of  that  simple 
measure  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  ?  One  great  Peer 
told  us  that  he  should  leave  the  coimtry ;  and  one  of  the 
labourers  who  was  at  the  meeting  asked,  would  his  lordship 
take  his  land  along  with  him  ?  And  we  are  told  that  not 
agriculture  alone,  but  manufactures,  and  all  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  be  crippled  if  not  destroyed,  and  that  your 
splendid  river,  bearing  the  leviathans  of  noble  architecture 
constructed  on  its  banks,  would  return  to  its  former  state  of 
a  small  and  pleasant  stream, — and,  I  suppose,  that  men  could 
catch  trout  and  salmon  from  the  bridge  that  crossed  it. 
This  kind  of  argument  is  what  Jeremy  Bentham  has  happily 
described  as  the  hobgoblin  ar^ment,  a  great  trick  now-a- 
days  to  frighten  people,  lest  they  should  do  themselves  some 
good. 

Yet  to  the  middle  classes — to  you,  who  twenty-seven  years 
ago  were  pronounced  utterly  unworthy  of  the  franchise, 
to    you    they    now    say,    '  You    are    the    bulwark    of    our 
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constitution/  You  can  live  in  a  loL  house,  but  if  you 
go  below  to  ^L,  if  you  go  to  8/.,  if  you  go  to  7/.,  the 
case  is  considered  bad,  but  it  becomes  more  desperate  at 
61.  and  5/.,  and  the  rating  franchise  is  positively  revo- 
lutionary. I  confess  I  do  not  believe  this.  The  number 
of  electors  under  this  rating  franchise  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated  by  those  who  have  not  examined  it.  It 
was  stated  at  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh  the  other  night,  by 
a  gentleman  whose  authority  will  not  be  disputed,  that  the 
franchise  that  I  propose  would  raise  the  number  of  electors 
in  Edinburgh  from  8,000  to  nearly  17,000.  I  presume 
that  in  your  city  you  have  a  greater  population  than  Edin- 
burgh has;  but  whatever  it  be,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we 
are  to  take  any  step,  if  we  are  ever  to  change  our  repre- 
sentation, I  say  to  every  man  of  the  middle  classes,  to  every 
man  who  wishes  for  the  stability  of  institutions, — I  say, 
let  us  treat  the  great  body  of  the  population  with  a  mag- 
nanimous generosity;  that  our  fellow-countrymen  of  twenty 
years  hence  may  make  an  unanimous  acknowledgment  that 
generosity  in  the  year  1859  was  the  path  of  true  states- 
manship and  of  wisdom. 

But  I  observe  in  some  newspaper,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
was  one  in  your  city, — it  is  said  that  I  have  failed  to  show  to 
the  working  classes  how  giving  them  a  vote  could  be  of  the 
smallest  advantage  to  them.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of 
one  advantage  to  them  in  the  way  of  raising  their  self-respect. 
I  have  seen  thousands  of  men  who  have  no  votes,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates,  attending  polling-booths,  with  looks  of 
gpreat  anxiety,  and  often  with  looks  of  great  dejection.  I 
believe  that  if  the  major  part  of  those  men  were  enfranchised, 
the  effect  upon  their  minds  and  morals  and  general  condition 
would  be  obvious  and  signal.  The  great  secret  of  raising  any 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  to  what  may  be  called  the 
inferior  occupations  of  life,  is  to  find  out  something  to 
increase  his  self-respect.     If  a  man  becomes  possessed  with 


that  feeling — if  a  mau  sees  any  way  among  his  fuUow- 
workmen,  and  in  your  numeroue  societies,  benevolent  or 
othenviso,  by  which  he  can  make  himself  of  use — ^you  will 
at  once  see  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
that  what  was  Iwfore  either  stupid  or  low  in  his  nature 
seems  to  be  rcmovud  or  diminished,  aud  you  nill  fmd  that 
the  man  has  become  wiser,  and  nobler,  and  happier.  I  believe 
that  when  you  admit  the  general  body  of  our  artisans  upon 
the  roll  of  electors,  when  they  can  not  only  attend  nomina- 
tions and  hold  up  their  hands  and  cheer  for  the  successful 
or  the  popular  candidate,  but  can  also  go  one  by  one  to  the 
polling-booth,  and  register  their  votes  for  the  man  who  shall 
repi-esent  the  great  interests  of  Glasgow ;  my  honest,  con- 
scientious opinion  is,  that  you  will  do  as  much  to  raise  their 
self-respect,  to  give  them  at  least  the  rudiments  and  elements 
of  the  higher  class  of  citizenship,  as  you  can  do  by  all  the 
other  means  that  you  now  have  in  operation  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

But  there  are  other  results  that  will  come  to  this  country 
in  case  you  ever  obtain  a  fair  representation  of  the  people, 
I  have  been  in  Scotland  a  good  deal  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  and  oft«n  before  then.  I  have  found,  in 
travelling  over  your  eountry,  that  your  land  is  not  the  land  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  but  that  it  is  in  a  position — in  a 
manner  exclusive — which  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  other  property.  It  is  found  in  the  possession 
— ^in  comparison  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people — of  a  small 
handful  of  proprietors.  Ijet  no  man  say  that  I  am  about  to 
assail  any  lauded  proprietors  in  Scotland.  I  have  received 
many  courtesies  from  tLem,  and  not  a  few  eourtesies  from  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  among  them;  I  speak  only  of 
the  system  which  arises  from  a  Legislature  that  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  all  the  great  principles  of  political  economy, 
which  WD  and  you  struggled  for  so  many  years  to  place  on  our 
statute  books  in  the  shape  of  a  wiser  legislation  in  matters  of 
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trade.  Land  is  the  ba^s  of  jour  industry.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  land  should  not  be  as  free  as  machinery^  or  ships^ 
or  household  furniture,  or  cattle,  or  the  goods  and  manu- 
factures in  your  warehouses  ?  If  freedom  be  the  law  of  right 
and  of  wisdom  with  respect  to  all  these  kinds  of  property, 
how  should  the  reverse  of  freedom  be  any  other  than  the  law 
of  mischief  and  injury  when  applied  to  land?  You  may 
travel — I  was  going  to  say,  ^  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  going  down  thereof '—on  some  single  estate  in  Scotland, 
north  or  south,  east  or  west — wherever  you  go  you  ask  whose 
land  you  are  on,  and  you  are  told  that  it  belongs  to  some 
marquis  or  some  duke.  They  are  happy  mortals,  it  will 
be  said,  who  possess  this  great  territory;  and  so,  pro- 
bably, they  would  be,  if  it  were  possible  for  any  man,  how- 
ever well  disposed,  to  adequately  answer  the  responsibilities 
which  such  possessions  lay  upon  him.  You  find  on  these  vast 
estates  very  few  tenants,  and  generally  very  few  of  an  agri- 
cultural population  at  all.  There  is  little  social  freedom,  there 
is  little  industrial  freedom,  and  there  is  still  less  political  free- 
dom in  districts  such  as  those  which  I  am  describing.  I  do  not 
know  very  well  how  men  can  breathe  freely  when  they  find 
themselves  continually  on  a  soil  not  one  morsel  of  which 
they  can  call  their  own,  or  can  ever  hope  to  call  their  own, 
until  they  take  their  last  long  sleep  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  shall  finally  be  allotted  to  them. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  a  law  to  force  the  division  of  land. 
I  do  not  want  any  landlord  to  be  compelled  to  have  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  tenants ;  but  I  say  that  the  system  of 
l^islation  in  regard  to  primogeniture,  and  on  entails  and 
settlements,  which  is  intended  to  keep  vast  estates  in  one 
hand  through  successive  generations,  to  prevent  that  econo- 
mical disposition  and  change  of  property  which  is  found 
80  advantageous  in  every  other  kind  of  property — I  say 
this  state  of  things  is  ftdl  of  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences,  not    only   to   the  agricultural  classes,   but   to    all 


other  classes  of  our  countrj'men,  since  all  are  aflected  by  it. 
I  recollect  one  evening  seeing  a  farmer  ride  away  from 
on  hotel  iu  the  Highlandfi,  and  I  asked  his  name.  I  was 
told  that  he  was  a  farmer  in  some  neighbouring  glen, 
where  he  had  a  prodigious  farm ;  and  my  informant  said 
that  there  were  once  fourteen  good  farms  on  what  is  now 
one  t&rm,  and  that  each  of  the  fourteen  &aiilies  always 
managed  to  send  at  least  one  of  its  sons  to  obtain  a  first- 
class  University  education.  Now,  I  do  not  want  any  law 
to  strip  that  one  farmer  of  his  farm ;  but  the  law  which 
interferes  with  the  free  course  of  transactions  in  land, 
which  multiplies  and  keeps  up  these  vast  estates,  which 
gives  to  one  man  power  over  a  whole  territory,  whereby 
he  has  at  bis  disposal  tenant  and  labourer  alike,  is  not 
such  a  law  as  is  consistent  with  that  freedom  to  which 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  are  entitled.  Your 
agricultural  labouring  population  have  no  chance  of  rising 
in  the  world.  They  can  come  to  Glasgow,  as  scores  of 
thousands  of  men  have  come  from  the  Highlands  and  from 
Ireland,  or,  forced  by  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  they  may  become  exiles  from 
their  native  country,  and  form  colonies  in  the  far  Pacific,  or 
beyond  the  wide  Atlantic.  But  I  think  we  are  bound  as  free 
men — and  we  townsmen  are  especially  bound,  for  we  only 
have  the  power  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  great  question — 
we  are  bound,  bo  far  as  we  are  able,  by  our  representatives  in 
Parliament  (and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  one  of  the  conse- 
quenceB  of  a  real  Reform  Bill),  to  apply  those  great  principles 
of  political  economy,  which  are  the  gospel  and  the  charter  of 
industry,  as  fully  to  property  in  land  as  we  have  already 
applied  them  to  property  enga^d  in  trade. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  muat  call  your  attention 
iu  answer  to  the  question,  '  What  is  the  good  which  the 
working  classes,  or  any  other  class,  can  hope  for  from  a  wide 
extension  of  the  franchise  ? '     Now  there  is  one  great  question 
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over  which  the  public  has  no  great  hold^  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli,  an  eminent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  leading  member  of  the  Government,  and  a  man 
of  genius,  whose  present  position,  I  must  say,  is  a  procla- 
mation to  the  world  of  the  incompetency  of  the  Conser- 
vative aristocracy  and  country  gentlemen  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  remarked,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  humility  which  adorns  their  character  in  thus 
admitting  it, — ^Mr.  Disraeli  said,  on  more  than  one  recent 
occasion,  that  expenditure  depended  on  policy — by  which  he 
meant  that  our  public  expenditure  depended  on  our  foreign 
policy.  Now,  our  past  foreign  policy  has  been  of  a  very 
questionable  character.  It  has  entailed  upon  us  the  permanent 
payment,  from  which  there  is  no  honourable  escape,  of  a  sum 
of  28,000,000/.  per  annum;  and  our  present  foreign  policy, 
and  matters  connected  with  it,  involve  us  in  the  present  pay- 
ment of  22,000,000/.  per  annum  for  our  great  military  and 
naval  preparations  and  exp^ises.  I  am  not  about  for  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  our  foreign  policy 
has  been,  or  is  now,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  because  that 
does  not  very  much  affect  the  question  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  In  our  home  affairs  we  have  a  very  open 
system  of  government.  If  the  Home  OflSce  is  about  to  do 
anything,  somebody  hears  of  it,  and  somebody  approves  of  it, 
or  somebody  objects  to  it.  In  all  matters  connected  with  our 
personal  freedom,  with  the  administration  of  justice,  in  all 
things  which  may  be  called  internal,  we  have  the  freest 
opportunity  of  obtaining  information,  expressing  our  opinion, 
and  enforcing  our  views  on  the  Government. 

But  when  you  come  to  our  foreign  policy,  you  are  no  longer 
Englishmen ;  you  are  no  longer  free ;  you  are  recommended 
not  to  inquire.  If  you  do,  you  are  told  you  cannot  understand 
it ;  you  are  snubbed,  you  are  hustled  aside.  We  are  told  that 
the  matter  is  too  deep  for  common  understandings  like  ours — 


that  tliere  is  great  mys-ttry  aljoiit  it.  We  have  what  is  called 
diplomacy.  We  have  a  great  many  lords  engaged  in  what 
they  call  diplomacy.  Wc  have  a  lord  in  Paris,  we  liave 
anotlier  in  Madrid,  another  in  Berlin,  another  (at  least  we 
had  till  very  lately)  in  Vienna,  and  another  lord  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  we  have  another  at  Washington ;  in  fact,  almost 
all  over  the  world ;  particularly  where  the  society  is  moet 
pleasant,  and  the  climate  most  agreeahle,  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  an  English  nohlenmn  to  rcproeent  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  but  yon  never  know  what  he  is  doing. 
You  have  three  or  four  columns  every  other  day  in  most 
of  the  leading  London  papers — not  a  little  of  which  is 
copied  into  the  provincial  journals — all  about  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  you  are  not  a  bit  better 
acquainted  with  the  matter  when  you  read  it,  if  you  do  read 
it  at  all,  than  you  were  before.  Yet  you  have  the  great  fact, 
that  you  have  paid  38,000,000/.  a-year  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and,  since  the  year  1815,  more  than  1,000,000,000/. 
out  of  the  industry  of  the  population.  And  out  of  all  this 
comes  the  supposed  necessity  of  armaments  twice  as  large  as 
were  necessary  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  yet  you  have  no 
control  over,  and  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  There  is  not 
a  population  equal  to  this  in  Russia,  Austria,  or  France,  that 
knows  less  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  any  of  those  countries  than 
this  meeting  probably  knows  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  England. 
Lat«ly,  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  candid  enoug^i 
to  tell  you  that  Government  drifted  into  war,  and  yon  know 
what  is  meant  when  a  ship  drifts.  And  other  Foreign 
Ministers  have  drifted  us  into  a  great  many  wars ;  and  I 
expect,  if  some  change  be  not  made  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, that  they  will  either  find  it  convenient,  or  that  they 
cannot  avoid  it,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  allow  us  to  drift, 
into  a  war  at  some  future  period.  I  will  not  talk  of  what  war 
is — we  have  had  a  specimen  of  it.  Be  it  necessary  or  be  it 
unnecessary — be  the  quarrel  just  or  be  it  unjust — be  it  for  the 
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rights  of  the  nation  or  to  gratify  the  stupidity  of  a  monarch 
or  the  intrigues  of  a  minister — war,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  can  afflict  any  kingdom  or  the  human 
race ;  and  you,  the  people,  are  ignorant  of  the  steps  by  which 
you  are  drawn  into  war.  A  Scotch  Duke — and,  by  the  way, 
rather  a  sprightly  Duke  he  is  too — lately  took  me  to  task 
for  something  that  I  had  said.  I  had  called  in  question  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  compels  this  vast  expenditure 
abroad,  while  the  people  of  Ireland  were  working  at  one 
shilling  a  day  for  wages,  and  the  people  of  your  own  High- 
lands were  living  upon  three  meals  of  oatmeal  a  day !  What 
was  the  triumphant  refutation  of  my  argument  ?  This  only, 
that  oatmeal  was  a  most  wholesome  article  of  diet.  K  I  had 
said  that  the  Duke's  dogs,  at  Inverary  Castle,  had  been  fed 
upon  oatmeal  three  times  a  day,  the  answer  would  have  been 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

But  I  am  told  Airther  by  these  authorities,  though  the 
country  does  occasionally  become  involved  in  war,  that  the 
people  desire  it,  that  they  are  as  fond  of  it  as  their  rulers. 
Well,  if  the  Peers  did  sorrow  for  the  late  war,  they  never  told 
their  grief.  Are  the  people,  are  the  nation,  to  have  the  blame  of 
those  calamities  thrown  upon  them  when  they  do  occur  ?  Who 
form  your  Cabinet?  Not  the  merchants  of  Glasgow — not 
the  shopkeepers  nor  the  artisans — no,  but  the  members  of  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Half  of  your  Cabinets  are 
formed  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
House  of  Commons  are  so  directly  connected  with  the  peerage 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  class.  Do 
not  let  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  remain  with  a  few 
leading  families,  who  enjoy  all  the  emoluments  and  all  the 
power;  and  when  such  an  one  as  myself  steps  forward  to 
point  out  the  blunders  they  commit,  and  the  crimes  they  are 
guilty  of,  if  I  tell  them  of  the  sufferings  which  my  country- 
men have  endured,  sufferings,  the  full  measure  of  which  never 
will  be  known  or  revealed  to  us,  and  which  will  be  known 
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only  ir  eternity,  do  not  let  us  have  it  said  that  the  people  are 
in  favour  of  wars,  wlien  they  have  in  reality  bo  little  to  do 
with  them. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  observe  the  evils  which  nations  live 
under,  and  the  submissive  spirit  with  which  they  yield  to 
them.  I  have  often  comparedj  in  my  own  mind,  the  people 
of  England  with  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  of  this  country  with  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians.  We 
are  told  by  those  who  pass  up  and  dowii  the  Nile,  that  on  its 
banks  arc  grand  temples  with  stately  statues  and  massive  and 
lofty  columns,  statues  each  one  of  which  would  have  appeared 
almost  to  have  exhausted  a  quarry  in  its  production.  You 
have,  further,  vast  chambers,  and  gloomy  passages ;  and  some 
innermost  recess,  some  holy  of  holies,  in  which,  when  you 
arrive  at  it,  you  find  some  loathsome  reptile  which  a  nation 
reverenced  and  revered,  and  bowed  itself  down  to  worship. 
In  our  Foreign  Ofiice  we  have  no  massive  columns ;  we  have 
no  statues ;  but  we  have  a  mystery  as  profound ;  and  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  it  we  find  some  miserable  intrigue,  in 
defence  of  which  your  fleets  are  traversing  every  ocean,  your 
armies  are  perishing  in  every  clime,  and  the  precious  blood  of 
our  country's  children  is  squandered  as  though  it  had  no  price. 
I  hope  that  an  improved  representation  will  change  all  this; 
that  the  great  portion  of  our  espmiditure  which  is  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  secret  and  irresponsible  doings  of  our  Foreign 
Office  will  be  placed  directly  under  the  free  control  of  a  Par- 
liament elected  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  your  industry 
be  secured  from  that  gigantic  taxation  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

There  is  much  in  this  country,  notwithstanding,  of 
which  we  may  be  proud.  We  can  write  freely,  we  can 
meet  as  we  arc  met  now,  and  we  can  speak  freely  of  our 
political  wishes  and  our  grievances.  The  ruling  classes, 
with   a   wise    sagacity,   have  yielded   these   points    without 
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further  struggle ;  but  we  are  so  delighted  with  our  i^ersonal 
freedom,  we  are  so  pleased  that  we  can  move  about  without 
passports,  and  speak,  write,  and  act  as  freely  as  a  free  man 
requires  to  do,  we  are  so  delighted  with  all  this,  that  we 
are  imconscious  of  the  fact  that  our  rulers  extract  from 
our  industry  a  far  larger  amount  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment does,  or  ever  did,  from  an  equal  number  of  people. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  traveller,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
is  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  you  no  doubt  identify 
his  reputation  in  some  degree  with  your  own.  He  gives, 
in  his  interesting  and  charming  book,  many  anecdotes  of 
the  various  creatures  which  he  saw  and  heard  of  during  his 
travels.  He  describes  in  one  place,  I  remember,  a  bird,  which 
he  calls  a  dull,  stupid  bird,  a  kind  of  pelican,  which  occupies 
itself  with  its  own  affairs  on  the  river  side.  This  pelican 
catches  fish,  and  when  it  has  secured  them  it  puts  them  into 
a  pouch  or  purse  under  its  bill,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
accommodation  which  anglers  have  in  Scotland  for  their  prizes. 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  of  another  bird  which  is  neither  dull 
nor  stupid,  which  he  calls  the  fish-hawk.  This  hawk  hovers 
over  the  pelican,  and  waiting  patiently  until  the  latter  has 
secured  the  fish,  he  comes  down  upon  him  with  a  swoop 
and  takes  the  fish  from  the  purse,  leaving  the  pelican  de- 
lighted that  the  hawk  has  not  taken  him  bodily  away, 
and  setting  to  work  at  once  to  catch  another  fish. 

I  ask  of  you  whether  you  can  apply  this  anecdote  to  your 
own  case  ?  You  are  told  that  your  Government  is  a  Govern- 
ment which  allows  you  to  meet,  and  that  it  lets  every  man 
say  anything  short  of  absolute  treason,  at  least  in  times  of 
tranquillity ;  it  permits  your  leading-article  writers  to  denounce, 
at  will,  every  member  of  the  Gt)vemment ;  and  like  the  pelican, 
you  are  so  delighted  that  you  are  not  absolutely  eaten  up  by  it, 
that  you  allow  it  to  extract  from  your  pockets  an  incalculable 
amount  of  your  industry,  and  you  go  to  work  just  as  the  peli- 
can does,  until  this  great  Government  fish-hawk  comes  down 
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again  upon  you.  What  I  want  is,  that  all  the  people  should 
examine  the  question  thoroughly  for  themselves.  Rely  upon 
it,  your  pi'eeent  and  future  welfare  as  a  nation  are  bound  up 
with  it.  Many  persons  suppose  that  because  some  people  pay 
but  little  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  that  it  matters  nothing  to 
them  what  taxes  the  Government  imposes  upon  the  nation. 
Every  man  who  drinks  tea,  or  consumes  any  exciseable 
articles,  pays  taxes ;  but  apart  from  this  view  of  the  question, 
I  would  luive  you  to  understand  that  everything  which  the 
Qovemment  expends,  supposing  it  was  all  to  come  from  the 
employers'  pocket,  would  be  a  diminution  of  that  great  fund 
of  capital  out  of  which  wages  were  paid.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, whether  he  pays  taxes  or  not — more  so,  of  course,  if  he 
does — every  man,  if  he  is  not  mainly  living  upon  the  taxes, 
has  a  most  direct  interest  in  establishing  that  representation 
of  the  people  that  will  give  the  nation  a  firm  control  over  the 
exjienditure  of  its  money, 

I  have  devoted  many  years  of  my  life,  I  have  spent  much 
labour  in  advocating  a  greater  freedom  of  the  soil.  I  believe 
that  it  would  work  better  and  prove  more  profitable  to  tlie 
landed  proprietors  themselves.  I  tlunk  that  free  land,  greater 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  with  the  growing  intel- 
ligence which  we  see  all  around  us,  and  the  improvement 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  most  temijerate  habits  of  the 
people,  all  these  things  together  fill  me  with  the  hope  that 
whatever  we  have  in  the  annals  of  the  post  of  which  we 
can  boast,  there  is  still  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  this 
country.  I  come  amongst  you  not  to  etir  up  animosity  be- 
tween class  and  class ;  that  is  the  charge  brought  against 
me  by  men  who  wish  that  one  class  may  permanently  rule 
over  every  other  class.  I  come  amongst  you  that  we  may 
deliberate  on  those  great  questions  on  which  our  success  and 
onr  prosperity  depend.  You  know,  at  least  if  you  do  not 
know  it  I  will  tell  you,  that  1  am  no  frequenter  of  Courts. 
I  have  never  sought  for  office  or  tlie  emoluments  of  place. 
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I  have  no  craving  for  popularity.  I  think  I  have  little  of  that 
which  may  be  called  the  lust  for  fame.  I  am  a  citizen  of 
a  free  country.  I  love  my  country,  I  love  its  fi-eedom ;  but 
I  believe  that  freedom  can  only  be  extended  and  retained 
by  a  fair  and  honest  representation  of  the  people ;  and  it  is 
because  I  believe  this,  that  I  am  here  to-night  to  ask  you, 
through  the  power  of  your  intelUgence  and  your  numbers,  to 
step  into  the  position  which  now  opens  up  before  you. 


-K><<f>B[4>=^ — 


REFOEM. 

IV. 

LORD   DERBY'S  BILL. 
HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,    MARCH    24,    1869. 

From  Hansard. 

(The  Bill  proposed  by  Lord  Derby's  Grovemment  in  1859  introduced  certain 
'  fancy  {ranchises'  in  boroughs,  giving  a  vote  to  persons  having  lol,  per  annum 
in  the  Public  Funds,  Bank  Stock,  or  India  Stock,  or  6c2.  in  a  Savings  Bank ; 
and  to  recipients  of  pensions  in  the  Naval,  Military,  and  Civil  Services, 
amounting  to  26I.  a-year.  Dwellers  in  a  portion  ofa  house  whose  aggregate 
rent  was  16L  a-year  could  have  a  vote.  The  suffrage  was  also  to  be  given  to 
graduates  of  the  Universities,  ministers  of  religion,  members  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  and  to  certain  schoolmasters.  The  Gk>vemment  recom- 
mended an  identity  of  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  reduce  the  occupation  franchise  in  counties  to  io2.  The  Bill 
proposed  the  use  of  voting-papers,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  such  free- 
holders in  towns  as  voted  for  counties.  The  Government  Bill  was  defeated 
on  April  i  by  a  majority  of  39  (291  votes  for  the  second  reading,  330  against), 
and  a  dissolution  followed.] 

In  the  observations  which  I  am  anxious  to  address  to  the 
House  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep  myself  strictly  to  the  ques- 
tion before  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  any  answer  to  some, 
perhaps  well-intended,  but  rather  feeble,  assaults  which  have 
been  made  upon  me  during  this  debate,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  any  explanation  in  answer  to  what  was  said  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  the  Solicitor-General  the  other 
night  when  he  spoke  of  an  alliance  between  the  noble  Lord 
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(J.  RiisEell)  and  myself.  That  which  is  purely  imnginary  is 
not  easy  to  explain.  The  House  I  believe  will  give  me  credit 
when  I  say  that  if  I  am  found  acting  with  the  nohle  Lord  it 
is  because  I  think  the  course  he  is  taking  is  advantageous  to 
the  country,  and  I  hope  if  I  have  hereafter  occasion  to  differ 
from  him  they  will  give  me  credit  also,  and  will  presume  that 
I  differ  from  him  only  because  my  convictions  lead  me  to 
do  BO. 

Tliere  are  two  questions  before  us  —  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  and  the  resolution  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  in 
addition  to  these  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  has  Ijeen  more  or  less  discussed  hy  every  Member  who 
has  atldreased  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  there  is  a 
Kingular  unanimity  of  feeling.  With  the  exception  of  Gentle- 
men on  the  Treasury  bench,  who  may  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  professional  witnesses,  I  believe  there  is  no  single 
Member  who  has  spoken  who  has  not  expresBed  strong  re- 
pugnance to  some  main  point  or  principle  of  the  measure.  A 
remarkable  speech  has  been  delivered  by  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  this  side  of  the  House.  He  denounced  the  Bill  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  opponent  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  hut  he  was  vehemently  cheered  by  the  other 
side  of  the  House  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  tliat  speech. 
Seeing  that  be  turned  the  measure  inside  out,  it  was  rather 
remarkable  that  his  speech  should  be  so  relished  hy  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  considering  some  of  the  observations 
which  he  made,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  sug^sted 
a  course  the  most  extraordinary.  He  denounced  the  Bill  as 
treason,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the  people,  and  he  proposed 
to  inflict  upon  it  something  like  the  barbarous  punishment 
with  which  our  law,  I  believe,  still  visits  those  who  are  guilty 
of  this  great  crime ;  and  yet,  aft«r  calling  on  the  House  to  go 
with  him  in  taking  out  the  heart  of  the  measure,  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  in  disemWwelling  it,  he  comforted  himself 
with  the  belief  that  the  Government  would  accept  and  assist 
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iu  carrying  the  Bill.  He  appeared  to  forget  that  the  Goveru- 
ment  had  parted  with  two  eminent  Col!eE^:ue8  on  tho  very 
points  of  difference  which  he  was  diecusdn^.  He  eeemed  to 
forget  tliat  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  adopted  this 
proposal  he  would  lay  himself  open  to  the  unfortunate  sus- 
picion that  a  suggestion,  to  which  he  would  not  consent  at  the 
instance  of  two  of  his  late  distinguished  Colleagues,  he  would 
accept  rather  than  have  a  vote  of  tliis  House  against  the 
Government  with  the  consequences  which  are  likely  to  follow. 
I  certainly  was  astonished  tliat  a  man  so  acute  as  the  right 
hoD,  Gentleman,  after  having  spoken  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage, and  with  an  eloquence  rarely  heard  in  this  House, 
of  the  priceless  honour  of  our  public  men,  should  suggest 
such  a  course  to  tlie  Government, 

I  shall  not  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  on  the  details  of  the  Bill  to  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  entered  upon  them.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  two 
principles  which,  after  all,  are  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill  only 
before  us,  being  brought  specifically  under  discussion  by  the 
resolution  proposed  as  an  amendment  l>y  the  noble  Lord.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  House — because  I  think  there  is  some 
disposition  to  evade  this  question — what  is  it  that  people 
'{  understand  by  a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  ?     1  mean 

I  people  out  of  doors,  of  whom  hon.  Gentlemen  are  likely  to 

I  hear  a  good  deal  before  this  matter  is  settled.     Tliey  under- 

stand it  should  mean  two  things — first,  an  extension  of  the 
I  franchise  to  considerable  claseea,  not  now  en^uchised ;  and, 

at  the  same  time,  that  it  sliould  give  to  the  country  lai^r 
I]  and  freer  and  more  independent  constituencies.     Now,  I  want 

'j  to  ask  liow  this  Bill  meets  such  a  demand,  because  if  it  does 

'j  ■  not  it  is  no  Reform  Bill,  the  Government  had  no  right  to 

:  propose   it   in   answer   to   that   demand,   and   the   House  of 

Commons  will  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  gives  any  countenance  to 
Bucb  a  measure,  or  passes  it  into  a  law. 

In    the    counties    at   this    moment,    confining    myself   to 
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England  and  Wales,  to  wliicli  alone  this  Bill  refers,  there  are, 
in  round  mimbers,  5oo,CX>0  electors,  400,000  of  whom  are 
freeholders  and  100,000  occupying  tenant*  ahove  the  value  of 
50^.  Now,  is  there  any  doubt  upon  this  point — that  if  any 
gentleman  were  asked  to  put  hie  finger  upon  that  deseription 
of  elector  in  the  counties  which  is  most  independent,  he  would 
say  tlie  freeholder ;  if  upon  the  least  independent,  he  would 
say  of  necessity  the  50/.  occupier  ?  Without  saying  anything 
against  tenant-farmers  or  the  owners  of  farms  themseht-R, 
I  think  this  is  a  description  which  the  House  will  admit  to 
lie  fair.  Well,  the  Bill  proposes  first  of  all  to  get  rid  from 
the  counties  of  one-fourth,  100,000,  of  the  most  independent 
class,  the  freeholders.  I  am  not  now  speaking  ol'  disfran- 
chising liicm,  but  of  getting  rid  of  them  from  the  counties, 
and  mixing  them  up  with  another  class  of  electors.  Everybody 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  if  100,000  of  the  most  independent 
class  of  electors  are  taken  from  the  counties,  the  less  inde- 
pendent class  must  neeessarily  he  made  more  powerful. 

The  Bill  makes,  to  my  mind,  another  proposal  of  a  most 
insidious  character.  The  boundaries  of  boroughs  are  to  be 
altered  in  a  very  remarkable  fashion.  The  framere  of  the  Bill 
seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  for  some  object  of  theirs 
to  include  witliin  the  boimdaries  of  boroughs  every  individual 
whom  by  any  pretence  they  can  lay  hold  of  and  separate 
from  the  county,  if  they  suspect  him  to  be  infected  with  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  towns.  By  this  means,  of  course, 
they  would  after  the  passing  of  their  Bill  diminish  still  more 
whatever  there  may  be  of  the  indeiwndent  element  in  the 
county  constituencies.  But  now  observe  the  cunning — will 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  forgive  me  the  expression? — perhaps  it 
was  a  mistake,  like  the  disfranchisement  of  50,000  men — 
observe  the  mistake,  then,  involved  in  the  plan  which  is  to  be 
referred  to  our  intelligent  and  impartial  friend  Mr.  Darby. 
I  understood  that  Mr,  Darby,  the  head  of  the  Enclosure 
Commission,   is   to   appoint   a   Commission    for   tliis   object. 
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The  question,  tiicn,  will  bt  referred  to  him  tir  to  somelwdy. 
I  will  admit,  if  you  like,  that  the  CommissioD  is  as  good  as 
I  or  anybody  in  this  Houee  could  wish.  This  CommiBsioii 
is  not  to  examine  the  case  of  all  boroughs.  It  is  merely 
intended,  as  I  understand  it,  to  shut  up  within  the  borough 
boundaries  all  the  suburbs  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  all 
immediately  contiguous  rillages.  But  the  Commisaiuaers 
have  no  charge  to  go  to  another  description  of  borough,  and 
shut  up  the  country  parishes  within  the  boundaries  of 
counties.  Now,  surely,  if  it  was.  a  fair  thing  to  go  to  any 
large  town  and  say,  '  All  these  streets  and  villages  shall  be 
comprised  within  the  borough;  none  of  those  lol.  occupiers 
shall  vote  for  the  county,'  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  go  to 
agricultural  boroughs  and  to  say,  '  My  good  fellows,  farmers, 
and  i'O  forth,  in  all  these  country  parishes  we  are  about  to 
make  a  clear  distinction — perpetual  enmity  between  town 
and  county;  everylwdy  near  a  town  is  to  be  shut  into  that 
town;  you  must  be  shut  out  of  the  borough,  and  into  the 
county.' 

I  will  tell  the  House  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  pro]>osal 
in  one  or  two  cases.  There  are  at  this  moment,  within  the  limits 
of  boroughs,  farms  the  rental  of  which  exceeds  2,500,000^., 
and  yet  these  are  called  boroughs.  We  will  take  the  borough 
represented  by  tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  will 
speak  in  this  debate,  and  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  In 
Droitwich  there  is  an  assessment  to  the  income-tax  under 
Schedule  A  of  land  and  buildings  to  the  amount  of  56,000^. 
a-year,  of  which  39,600/.  is  an  assessment  of  land  and  farms. 
There  are  four  town  parishes  and  twelve  rural  parishes.  The 
toivn  parishes  contain  one  hundred  and  sixty  electors,  the 
rural  two  hnndred  and  thirty-two  electors.  In  point  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  represent  a  town 
at  all.  No,  the  large  majority  of  his  supporters  and  eon- 
stitueuts  are  fanners  and  persona  ae  much  connected  with 
niral  affairs  as  if  they  were  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and 
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miles  away  from  any  towns  or  villages.  I  say,  if  this  line  is 
to  be  drawn,  it  must  be  drawn  in  all  cases.  Take  the  case  of 
the  borough  of  Petersfield,  which  ie  also  rL'presented  by  an 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  Treasury  bench.  In  that  town  the  case 
is  still  more  glaring.  There  is  31,000/.  assessed  in  land  and 
buildings  in  the  borough,  but  of  that,  34,000/.,  or  more  than 
four-fifths,  is  in  respect  of  land  and  buildings  in  agi-icultural 
imrishes.  I  am  not  now  complaining  of  those  parishes  being 
added  to  the  town ;  but  the  Government  has  no  right  to  propose, 
and  Parliament  will  never  pass,  a  Bill  the  only  object  of  which 
will  be  to  shut  as  many  as  possible  in  the  borough  in  the  one 
case,  but  not  to  interfere  in  the  other,  and  thus  to  diminish 
that  great  variety  of  suffrages  and  of  interests  which  it  is 
desirable  that  every  Member  in  this  House  shall  represent. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  said  with 
regard  to  the  great  measure  of  disfranchisement,  that  it  was 
a  mistake,  and  that  he  was  sorry  the  clause  was  not  originally 
introduced  into  the  Bill  which  was  afterwards  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  by  his  hon.  Friend.  Again,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  when  he  was  charged  with  the  faulty 
character  of  the  clause  extending  the  10/.  franchise  to  counties, 
made  rather  a  sta^vrtng  admission  that  this  was  also  in  the 
nature  of  a  mistake,  and  if  it  was  wrong,  that  we  could 
likewise  go  into  the  question  in  Committee.  But  I  find 
everything  that  has  been  done  has  one  direction,  and  one  only. 
I  cannot  understand  the  Chancellor  of  the  Esehequer,  when 
speaking  of  the  painful  anxiety  with  which  this  Bill  has 
been  brought  forward,  he  has  not,  in  all  that  anxiety  and 
deliberation,  discovered  that  he  was  going  to  disfranchise 
50,000  of  the  best  electors  of  the  kingdom. 

Now,  what  is  the  main  object  of  this  measure?  It  is 
evidently  to  make  the  representation  of  tlie  counties,  if 
possible,  more  exclusively  territorial  than  it  is  at  present, 
I  ask  tlie  House  to  consider  whether  that  is  a  desirable  object 
for  us  to  attempt?     Ask  Lord  Lyndhurst — long  a  leading 
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statesman^  acting  with  gentlemen  opposite;  ask  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  here,  and  you  cannot  ask  him ;  but  you 
can  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlisle, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  add  his  impressive  testimony,  whether  it  has  not  always 
been  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Cabinet  sitting  on  that  side 
of  the  House — I  mean  with  Gentlemen  opposite,  for  many 
years,  far  longer  than  I  have  been  a  politician — that  they 
were  supported  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  Gentlemen 
representing  the  counties,  and  elected  very  much  in  the  way 
described  by  Lord  Derby,  and,  being  supported  by  that  party, 
whether  they  have  not  found  it  utterly  impossible,  without 
doing  that  which  was  very  unpleasant,  or  without  ruining 
themselves,  which  is  unpleasant  to  a  Government,  to  propose 
or  carry  any  of  those  measures  which  were  made  necessary 
by  the  opinions  and  demands  of  the  country. 

Do  not  let  Gentlemen  opposite  suppose  that  I  am  finding 
fault  individually  with  any  one  of  them  in  this  matter.     From 
1842  to  1846,  what  was  the  difficulty  which  the  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  constantly  found  in  its  way  ?     Of  that, 
I  dare  say,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
could  give  us  a  graphic  and  instructive  description.     What 
became  of  that  Government  of  1846  ?    There  was  a  disruption 
which  resulted  in  years  of  anarchy  in  this  House.     But  go 
back  to  the  experience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1852.     The  then  Government  was  broken  up  by  a  majority 
of  nineteen   votes  in   this  House  aft^er  a   general   election, 
because  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
and  demands  of  that  same  party  sitting  behind  them,  to  pro- 
pose a  Bill  with  r^ard  to  the  malt-tax,  for  which,  on  the 
whole,  the  country  certainly  made  no  demand,  and  to  which 
the  House  was  not  willing  to  consent.     I  was  then  very  sorry 
for  Lord  Derby,  and  I  never,  except  once,  gave  a  vote  which 
I   more  regretted  to  have  to  record  than  on  that  occasion; 
but  the  Government  could  not  alter  or  withdraw  their  propo- 
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eition,  because  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Gentlemen  behind 
them  thought  it  necessary  that  such  a  measure  should  pass, 
and  now  we  find  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  same 
position. 

Does  any  man  believe  that  this  is  the  sort  of  Sill  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thinks  best  for  the  country? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  a  man  with  his  intellect,  and  who 
understands  all  the  bearings  of  this  questioHj  approves  of — I 
will  not  say  the  '  deplorable  rubbish j'  but  the  grievous  and  fatal 
mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  clauses  of  this  Bill?  He  knows 
that  this  Bill  in  its  present  shape  is  a  Bill  framed  to  satisfy 
the  prejudices,  the  scruples,  the  convictions,  if  you  lite,  and 
the  fears  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  country  Grcntlemen  who 
sit  behind  him.  I  should  think  it  a  great  misfortune  to  have 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Gentlemen  here,  representing  only  iron- 
works,  or  only  ships,  or  only  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  I  believe  it  is  almost  essential 
to  a  good  Member  of  this  House,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
external  circumstances,  that  he  should  hiive  among  his  con- 
stituents a  variety  of  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  call  'interests,'  persons  of  various  classes,  occupations, 
and  opinions.  I  think  they  keep  him  better  to  his  duty, 
modify  his  opinions,  and  make  him  a  more  valuable  Member 
of  the  House  than  he  is  likely  to  be  if  he  represented  only 
some  special  interest. 

I  must  say  one  word  about  that  cliarming  part  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  which  the  right  hon.  Gcntlfman  (Mr.  Walpole)  has 
spoken  in  such  affectionate  terms.  I  mean  the  small  boroughs. 
They  are  the  jewels  of  our  representative  system.  Putting 
the  case  in  the  smallest  number  of  words,  you  say  that 
they  send  men  into  Parliament  who  cannot  get  in  anywhere 
else.  In  one  of  them  a  boy  was  put  in  at  nineteen.  That 
is  considered  a  great  argument  for  perpetuating  such  a 
system.  These  boroughs  form,  in  point  of  fact,  a  refuge 
for  the  politically  destitute ;  and  all  that  I  have  heard  in 
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their  favour  is  that  the  pereonB  who  find  shelter  in  tbem 
are  what  would  Ite  called  'deserviug  objects.'  Now,  the 
right  hoQ.  Gentleman,  I  dare  say,  reada  the  papers  as  well 
and  ae  studiously  as  I  do ;  and  he  will  perhaps  recollect 
a  ease  or  two  which  I  will  state  to  the  House.  There  was  an 
election  at  Harwich  the  other  tlay.  It  is  not  long  since  there 
was  an  election  there,  and  I  remember  a  statement  made  at  the 
time.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Bagshaw — not  now  a  Member  of 
this  House — liad  discharged  a  drunken  gardener.  There  were 
two  free-traders  who  had  carried  out  their  principles  further 
than  the  law  sanctioned,  and  were  imprisoned  for  smuggling. 
A  respectable  parson  of  the  parish,  who  had  not  been  out  of 
his  room  for  two  years,  was  brought  down  (hy  the  aid  of 
conlials,  stimulants,  and  a  sedan-chair)  to  the  poilj  and  those 
four  individuals  influenced  the  result  of  the  election.  Now, 
go  to  another  borough.  I  recollect  an  election  for  the  borough 
oi'  Carlow.  There  were  two  troops  of  dragoons,  two  companies 
of  infantry,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  police;  the  whole  of 
this  force  having,  during  the  period  of  the  election,  been 
engaged  in  keeping  the  peace  in  a  town  which  comprised  only 
two  hundred  electors.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  picture 
which  I  have  drawn  of  these  small  boroughs,  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  saying  that  virtuous  elections  do  not  take  place 
in  some  of  this  class,  and  that  they  do  not  still  retain  some 
remnant  of  freedom.  But  if  there  Ije  any  virtue  or  freedom 
left  in  them,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  not  content  with  corrupting  and  maltreating  them 
in  erery  way,  defaces  the  fair  form  of  your  county  repre- 
sentation, and  lays  his  sacrilegious  hands  upon  those  very 
spots  alwut  which  everybody  but  myself  just  now  speaks  in 
such  very  high  terms. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  House  an  instance  of  the  justice  of 
what  I  Btat«.  Tliere  has  been  an  election  at  Banbuiy.  It  is 
but  the  other  day  tliat  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  represents 
that  place  took  his  seat  in  this  House.     Banbury  is  a  borough 
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which  I  do  not  proiww?  to  disfranchise,  hut  it  is  one  which 
everybody  who  knows  its  size  must  admit  to  be  possessed 
of  eingulnr  independencu  of  action  in  political  alfaii-s.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  at  present  rejiresents  it  will 
admit  that  to  be  the  fact.  Now,  just  imagine  what  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Cliancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  will  lead  to  in  the  case  of  Banbury.  Imagine, 
[f  yon  can,  tie  people  of  that  borough  making  speeches,  can- 
vassing, explaining  their  jwlitical  views,  and  resolving  upon 
the  proper  fulBlment  of  their  political  duties.  Well,  all  this  is 
taking  place,  but  at  the  critical  moment  you  may  sec  a  man — 
for  aught  I  know  he  may  be  the  concocter  of  this  Bill — for  it 
apiiears  to  mc  to  be  not  so  much  the  Bill  of  a  statesman  as 
of  some  party  electioneering  agent — ^you  may  see,  I  repeat,  a 
mao  of  this  description,  emerging  after  dark  from  the  Carlton 
Club,  proceeding  to  a  pillar  letter-box  which  stands  quite  near 
it  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  dropping  into  it. — 
unless,  indeed,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  go  as  far  as 
Charing  Cross  for  the  purpose  of  registering'  them — some  ten 
or  twenty  letters  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
while  the  unfortunate  people  of  Banbury  are  labouring  under 
tiie  delusion  that  they  are  carrying  on  a  great  constitutional 
contest.  Unhappy  men,  they  little  know  tliat  the  resistless 
locomotive  engine  has  been  set  \a  work;  that  it  is  rushing 
down  Uirough  county  after  county ;  and  that  they  will  awake 
the  nest  morning  only  to  find  out  that,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  leathern  bag,  which  has  just  been  deposited  at  the 
post-office,  somebody  is  returned  as  tlieir  representative  who 
has  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  their  interest*. 

But  this  is  no  new  thing.  If  anybody  will  turn  to  the 
report  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1834, 
he  will  there  find  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Austin  in  reference 
to  the  borough  of  Carmarthen ;  in  which  he  gives  the  niunber 
of  resident  and  non-resident  freeholders  not  of  the  value  of 
40*.,  but  of  4/.,  and,  in  addition,  the  number  of  10/.  occupiers. 
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The  number  of  burgesses  in  tlie  borough  he  sets  down  at  646 ; 
resident  in  tlie  borough,  178 ;  outside  the  borough,  but  Btill 
within  the  county,  257  j  iu  the  county  of  Pembroke,  108 ;  in 
Glamorgan,  31  ;  in  Cardigan,  Sj;  iu  Brecon,  la;  and  out- 
side the  limits  of  South  Wales  altogetJier,  35  :  bo  that,  while 
the  number  of  resident  was  178,  the  number  of  non-reaident 
electors  was  468.  Mr.  Austin  then  gives  a  list  of  voters  at 
a  contest  which  bad  taken  place  for  the  election  of  sherifffi, 
when  131  votes  were  recorded  in  favour  of  the  corporation 
candidates,  against  them  51 ;  thus  giving  a  majority  in  their 
favour  of  80,  of  which  majority  75  were  non-resident  electors. 
The  commissioner  tbeu  goes  on  to  say,  '  In  effect,  therefore, 
the  constant  majority  is  a  majority  of  noQ' reside uts,  who, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  supporters  of  the  corporation  party.' 
Now,  let  me  ask  if  this  system  prevailed  in  the  caec  of  a  4/., 
is  it  not  likely  to  prevail  in  the  case  of  a,  il.  freehold  ?  It  must 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  former  instance  the  votos  coidd 
not  be  recorded  by  letter.  The  voter  had  to  appear  in  person 
at  the  place  of  election ;  but  if  this  syat^m  of  voting-papers 
he  adopted  in  addition  to  non-residence,  I  know  no  limit  what- 
ever to  the  amount  of  corruption  which  it  may  occasion.  You 
cannot  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  too  strongly  express  your  sense 
of  the  entire  extinction  of  freedom  which  this  scheme  ia  calcu- 
lated to  produce  in  all  the  small  boroughs  of  the  country. 

There  is  also  another  point  which  a  large  portion  of  oui- 
fellow -co  uutrymen  regard  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  to 
which  I  may  he  permitted  briefly  to  refer.  I  allude  to  the 
borough  franchise.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  elfect 
of  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  will  be  to  render  counties  more 
exclusive,  and  to  hand  over  the  small  boroughs  to  rottenness 
and  complete  dependence;  for  the  only  independence  they 
could  possess  must  rest  upon  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  non- 
resident electors.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  question  iu 
any  dilferent  tone  fi-om  that  which  has  hitherto  marked  this 
debate ;  but  I  wouKl  ask  the  House  whence  comes  it  that  we 


are  here  to  night  discussing  the  question  of  Reform  at  all  'f 
There  are  plenty  of  other  things  for  us  to  do.  Why,  then,  is 
this  question  thrtist  upon  us  by  Minister  after  Minister? 
Some  persons  say  tliat  the  nohle  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
is  entirely  in  fault.  Hou,  Gentlemen  may  say  whatever  they 
like,  hut  such  on  assertion  as  that  goes  but  a  very  httle  \vay 
indeed.  The  noble  Lord  has  no  particular  desire,  any  more 
than  I  have,  to  disturb  the  great  question.  Its  settlement, 
however,  has  become  a  necessity,  and  will  continue  to  he  a 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  every  Government  until  it  is  set 
at  rest  in  a  manner  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
[Cheers.]  Do  hon.  Gentlemen  by  their  cheers  mean  to  show 
us  that  they  do  not  want  Reform  ?  The  Government  have  not 
touched  this  question  simply  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  followers,  although  they  have  brought  in  this  Bill  in 
accordance  with  their  prejudices  and  their  feai-s.  The  farmers 
do  not  aek  you  for  Reform,  although  there  are,  no  doubt, 
some  respects  in  which  they  desire  it.  The  farm-labourer 
does  not  press  it  upon  yom-  attention.  No,  the  demand 
for  Reform  comes  from  all  your  towns  and  cities;  nor  is 
the  cry  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  unenfranchised  alone, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  great  majority  of  the  electors 
themselves. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  a8&ert«d — as  several 
hon.  Members  have  asserted  in  this  House — that  the  electors 
of  this  country  do  not  care  for  Reform.  ['  Hear,  hear.'] 
Thase  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cry  '  Hear,  hear,'  do  not  know 
quite  so  much  as  I  do  about  the  sentiments  of  people  residing 
in  towns.  When  the  electoral  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  corrupt  corporations  the  case  may  have  been  otherwise,  for 
they  turned  their  electoral  privileges  into  a  means  of  annual 
profit,  and  did  not  like  to  share  them  with  their  fellow-towns- 
men. But  1  never  heard  it  made  a  charge  against  the 
electors  in  boroughs,  at  the  present  day,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  retain  the  franchise  for  fear  of  admitting  others  of 
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tlictr  fellow-countrymen  to  bu  sharvrs,  or  rivals,  or  partici- 
pators with  them  in  the  advantages  which  it  comprises.  The 
Government,  it  seems,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
change  in  the  borough  franchise.  We  all  know  that  the  line 
which  was  drawn  in  1 8;^3  was  drawn  in  direct  and  almost  abso- 
lute exeluaion  of  all  that  class  of  persons  who  live  by  wages. 
Has  it  been  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  them  ?  Have  there  not, 
upon  the  contrary,  been  constant  prot^ste  against  it  ?  Have  we 
not  seen  and  heard — when  there  was  great  depression  in  trade, 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  food,  which  now,  happily,  is  not  the 
ease — these  constant  protests  a^ravated  into  something  like 
incipient  insurrection  ?  That  such  has  been  the  case  is  not  to 
be  denied.  Well,  and  what  is  that  yon  now  do  ?  Twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  and 
after  a  whole  generation  has  passed  away,  you  proiwse  to  con- 
tinue, it  may  be  for  twenty-seven  years  longer,  that  exclusion 
against  which  the  great  body  of  the  unenfranchised  population 
of  the  country  have  been  lifting  np  their  voices  ever  since 

.832. 

What  is  it  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  say  to  us  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure?  What  will  this  House  in  effect  say 
if  it  passes  it  into  a  law  in  its  present  shape  ?  You  pro- 
claim, in  a  voice  which  will  reach  the  furthest  corner  of  the 
land,  that  will  enter  not  only  into  the  ear  but  into  the  heart 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  home  of  the  elaes  of  which  I 
am  speaking  in  England — ^that  we  have  something  in  onr 
legislature  which  they  cannot  comprehend  and  must  not  inter- 
meddle with.  You  will  in  effect  say  to  them,  'We  do  not 
trust  you,  you  are  as  ignorant,  as  dangerous,  as  little  to  be 
relied  upon  now  as  you  were  twenty-seven  years  ago.'  And 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  They  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  you  now  act  you  will 
act  for  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  using  precisely  the  same 
arguments  and  pursuing  the  same  course. 

And  now  let  me  pause  for  one  moment  to  ask  what  sort  of 
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a  generation  that  liaa  been  which  is  jnst  paesin^,  or  has  passed, 
away  ?  My  answer  is,  such  a  one  as  was  never  known  before. 
You  have  had  under  its  auspiLt*  a  longer  period  of  peace  than 
yon  ever  previously  enjoyed.  The  humbler  classes  have  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  comforta  and  necessaries  of  life  than 
at  a  preceding  period.  They  have  improved  at  a  rate  of  which 
your  grandfathers  scarcely  dared  to  dream.  You  have  a  free 
press — though  there  may  Ih;  something  still  to  be  done  in 
order  that  it  may  het^me  completely  unfettered — a  suhjeet  t« 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  he  good  enough  to  turn  his  attention  when  he 
gets  out  of  the  little  difEcnlty  in  which  he  is  now  placed. 
Yon  have  not  only  the  ordinary  number  of  public  journals, 
but  you  have  300  newspapers  published  at  the  price  of  irf., 
circulating  all  over  the  country.  All  this  has  been  accom- 
plished; yet  you  propose  to  exclude  the  members  of  that 
class  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  much  of  your  prosperity — 
with  the  exception  of  the  trifling  numlwrs  whom  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  small  mercy,  proposes  to  admit 
under  the  savings-bank  clause- — from  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 

I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that  the 
operation  of  such  a  clause  applied  to  Scotland  would  be  to 
give  Edinburgh  about  300,  and  all  Scotland  not  more  than 
600  additional  voters.  Tlie  borough  electors  are  50,000,  and 
this  extraordinary  extension  of  the  franchise  will  atlmit  %^ 
l>er  cent,  increase,  and  that  is  all  the  small  dole  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  friends  offer  to  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes  of  that  country.  Scotland  is  a 
frugal  conntry;  its  people  are  industrious  and  saving  to  a 
degree  which  is  hardly  comprehended  here,  and  yet  this  boon 
will  only  enfranchise  some  1,200  persons  there.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  this  is  not  a  Bill  of  Reform  at  all.  It  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  which,  in  electioneering  phrase,  is  con- 
sidered a  complete  case  of  personation.     It  is  not  tlie  genius 
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of  Liberty  Hiat  comes  before  us  in  the  shape  of  this  Bill,  Tint 
it  is  somethiug  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  hojied 
they  had  seen  and  heard  of  for  the  laet  time  in  our  history, 
I  thinfe  if  it  were  to  pass,  that  it  would  be  held  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  com- 
plete delusion,  disappointing  every  class,  and  tending  to  create 
discontent,  which  this  House  would  have  great  difficulty 
hereafter  in  allaying. 

There  is  one  point  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and  others,  in  which  I  do 
not  feel  the  same  extraordinary  interest  which  some  Members 
appear  to  feel,  and  that  is  as  to  the  uniformity  of  franchise- 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary — I  do  not  say  that  there  is 
any  advantage  in  it — ^but  I  do  not  sec  the  great  disadvantages 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  It  has  been  represented  to 
me  as  a  very  democratic  proceeding.  I  am  not  myself  very 
democratic — therefore  I  can  assure  the  House  the  scheme  has 
not  on  that  account  any  charms  for  me.  1  think  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  not  to  have  had  this  uniformity ;  bat 
I  do  not  see  any  harm  there  is  in  it  There  is  only  one  reason 
why  we  sliould  complain  of  it,  and  that  is,  that  it  would  not 
be  BO  easy  again  to  move  the  whole  franchise  hereafter  as  it 
would  be  if  the  county  franchise  were  different  from  that  of 
the  boroughs.  But  I  can  assure  hon.  Members  that  if  thoy 
tie  the  two  together,  there  is  no  power  in  this  House  to  keep 
the  borough  franchise  at  lo/.,  and  unless  they  give  up  the 
idea  of  uniformity  tlie  county  franchise  must  come  down  with 
that  of  the  boroughs.  However,  that  is  a  matter  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  op]>osite  to  consider,  and  no  doubt  it  has  been 
considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

But  if  I  have  no  alarm  about  that,  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  have  some  alarm  about,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
some  Members  of  the  House  seem  disposetl  to  treat  this  ques- 
tion. I  refer  particidarly  to  ray  hon.  Friend  near  me  {Mr. 
Horsman),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wilts 


(Mr.  S.  Herbert},  and  tho  right  hon.  Geutleman  the  Memher 
for  Coventry  (Mr.  ElHce),  who  has  Eot  spoken  in  this  debatCj 
but  who  wrote  a  letter  to  his  constituents  upon  the  subject. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
what  I  may  call  hallucination.  He  represenia  the  greatest 
number  of  working-men  to  be  found  in  any  constitueney — 
ont  of  a  population  of  40,000  there  are  6000  electors,  which 
is  a  far  larger  number  than  I  thought  of  proposing  to  the 
House.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says  there  is  no  constituency 
that  he  knows  which  equals  his  in  independence,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  virtue.  I  cannot  admit  all  that.  I  know  something 
of  Coventry — ^my  father  was  Iwrn  there — hut  I  never  heard 
nor  ever  observed  that  the  people  of  that  town  were  upon 
the  whole  very  superior.  I  believe  they  are  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  the  same  clasBes  in  other  manufacturing  toivns. 
My  right,  hon.  Friend  says  he  is  in  favour  of  household  suf- 
frage, but  as  the  people  are  not  ready  for  that,  he  will  do 
nothing, — he  will  have  household  suffrage  or  nothing;  which, 
after  all,  is  very  much  like  the  suffrage  proposed  in  what 
was  called  the  '  People's  Charter.' 

I  am  alarmed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  like  the 
Memhera  for  Wilts  and  Devonjiort,  should,  in  the  face  of 
a  hundred  meetings  held  spontaneously  within  the  last  montli, 
delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  nobody,  beyond  the  650 
Gentlemen  in  this  House,  cares  anything  about  this  question, 
and  that  we  may  comfortably  get  rid  of  it  in  some  way  here, 
by  dicing  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  House  and  burying  it, 
Bs  nobody  cares  about  it.  The  right  hon.  Geutleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Walpole)  has  the 
same  notion.  He  thinks  it  must  be  settled  this  session — 
that  it  can  be — that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  he  settled. 
Why  ?  For  this  reason,  because  you  know  that  the  form  in 
which  you  propose  to  settle  it  will  not  l>e  satisfactorj'  to  the 
people.  You  know  well — I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  confessed  it,  oa  some  have— that  during  the  autumn  you 
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may  have  meetings— during  the  winter  you  may  have  agi- 
tation. And,  what  would  this  country  have  lieen  witiiout 
meetings,  without  agitation  ?  We  boast  that  we  have  abo- 
lished our  ancient  and  barbMuus  mode  of  making  extensive 
revolutions  and  changes  in  our  political  system,  but  if  you 
have  done  with  war  and  bloodshed  for  these  purposes,  do 
not  imagine  tliat  those  changes  which  become  necessary 
from  time  to  time  can  be  accomplished  without  the  healthy 
operation,  in  some  cases  perhaps  of  a  mde,  but  still  a  re- 
freshing and  fitrengtheruDg  agitation. 

Some  Gentlemen  opposite  seem  to  foi^t  some  things  that 
happened  fifteen  years  ago.  Then  their  organisation  was 
complete.  They  had  farmers'  meetings  everywhere-  And, 
not  Cfjntent  with  farmers'  meetings,  tliey  had  an  oflSco  in 
Old  Bond-street,  and  a  Publication  Committee,  and  they  had 
every  description  of  instrument  for  an  irritating  and  exas- 
perating agitation  which  they  could  possibly  devise.  I  do 
not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  this  question  can,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  House,  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  the 
people.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  nothing  in  what 
is  going  on  out  of  doors  ?  I  met  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  other  day  near  the  House,  and  he  said  to  me  as  a  great 
secret,  '  You  know,  of  course,  that  nobody  does  care  about 
Eeform?'  I  did  not  agree  with  him  npon  that  point. 
I  happen  to  have  been  to  some  of  the  largest  towns  of  this 
country,  and  I  have  seen  meetings  esccetling  in  number  and 
exceeding  in  influence,  I  believe,  almost  eveiy  meeting  that 
was  held  by  the  Anti-Com-taw  League  during  the  agitation 
for  the  rejieal  of  the  Corn-laws. 

The  populations  you  are  about  to  disappoint  and  defy, — 
what  have  they  done  ?  They  have  conquered  everything  they 
have  grappled  with  hitherto.  I  do  not  speak  of  distant 
realms  conqnered  under  your  banners,  but  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  all  that  tends  to  wealth  and  civilisation.  Do 
yon  think  that  this  population  will  not  also  conquer  a  much 
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larger  share  of  their  political  rights  thau  in  your  present 
mood  you  appear  disposed  to  give  them  ?  There  was  a  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset,  and  I  agree  with 
those  who  have  expressed  regret  that  that  Gentleman  does 
not  speak  more  frequently;  but,  in  that  speech  tJie  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  people  of  this 
eonntry.'  And  he  gave  a  very  powerful,  and  eloquent,  and 
just  rebuke  to  a,  Grentleman  who,  in  a  thoughtless  moment, 
cheered  hia  observation  in  a  sneering  manner.  I  t<!ll  the 
House  frankly  that  they  do  not  well  understand  the  great 
populations  of  this  country,  especially  of  the  manufacturing 
towns, 

I  have  seen  great  mistakes  made,  I  remember,  iu  1848, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gimtleman  above  me  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was 
Home  Secretary,  there  was  a  great  {)anic  on  the  loth  of 
April — or  rather  before  the  10th  of  April,  for  by  that  day 
the  panic  was  laughed  at.  And,  what  was  done?  I 
do  not  know  what  was  done  at  the  Bank,  but  I  am  told 
that  at  the  British  Mueeum  that  institution  was  actually 
garrisoned.  Tliere  were  no  Minie  rifles  or  Armstrong  guns, 
perhaps,  but  there  were  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  tons  of 
paving-stonefi,  or  boulders,  taken  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
Museum.  Not  only  was  it  garrisoned,  but,  very  properly, 
tlie  commissariat  was  attended  to,  and  provisions  for  three 
days  were  laid  in,  and  I  am  told  the  steps  leading  to  the 
rooms  where  the  medals  and  most  precious  articles  ore  kept 
were  cut  away.  The  British  Museum  was  not  assaulted, 
but  the  garrison,  I  believe,  managed  to  consume  the  three 
days'  provisions  before  Sunday. 

Now  come  to  a  later  time  —  the  period  of  the  £sbi- 
bitiou  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  There  was  then  alive  a 
man  who  stood  pre-eminent  iu  this  countiy,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  was  terrified — a  man  who  was  supposed 
never  to  have  been  alarmed,  —  he  was  alarmed  at '  the 
people  of  his  own  country.     He  urged  upon  the  Government, 
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who  of  courae  agreed  with  him,  to  draw  ntar  the  metropolis 
a  lar^  number  of  troops  in  case  of  emergency.  If  half-a- 
dozen  foreigners  had  attempted  to  get  up  an  insurrection 
in  London  tliey  would  have  been  put  into  the  reservoirs  in 
Trafalgar  Square  by  the  people  themselves,  and  yet  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  bring  these  troops  near  to  London, 
to  be  ready  in  case  of  disturbance.  I  remember  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  tor  Tiverton  {Lord  Palmerston)  once  gave 
us  an  account  of  what  eome  foreigner  told  him  as  to  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
noble  Lord  knows  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  he  said,  'AH  this  order  is  the  result  of  a  sense  among 
the  people  that  they  have  a  Government  which,  upon  the 
whole,  does  not  intend  to  oppress  them ;  that  they  are  a 
people  good  in  themselves,  intelligent,  and  orderly,  and  that 
a  policeman  among  them  is  an  authority  of  high  dignity, 
whom  they  at  once  obey.*  The  remark  is  creditable  to  the 
noble  Lord's  good  taste,  and  is  perfectly  just  to  the  peo|»Ie 
of  this  country. 

I  ask  lion.  Gentlemen  opposite  why  they  are  so  afraid  of 
the  people  ?  The  man  u  fact  tiring,  the  employing  class,  does  not 
fear  them.  At  the  Biwllord  meeting  there  were  present  when 
I  moved  the  resolution,  Mr.  Titus  Salt  and  Mr.  Crossley, 
the  brother  of  the  Member  for  Halifax.  Those  Gentlemen 
conduct  vast  manufacturing  and  commercial  undertakings. 
Tliero  are  no  men  more  prosperous,  and  none  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  people.  Those  two  Gentlemen  agreed  cordially 
with  every  proposition  I  made  as  to  an  estension  of  the 
Bufirage.  Tlie  meetings  at  Rochdale,  Bury,  Blackburn,  and 
Bolton  were  attended  by  Gentlemen  almost  equally  eminent ;  at 
the  meeting  at  Bolton  there  were  four  Gentlemen  who  employ 
not  less  than  6,oco  or  7,000  people,  and  who  own  property 
of  not  less  than  a  million  sterling;  one  of  those  Gentlemen 
thought  my  proposal  as  to  the  eufirage  waa  not  sufficiently 
extensive.     Why  is  it  they  do  not  regard  the  people  with 


the  same  tears  that  you  'do  t  They  must  know  what  they  are 
about ;  they  know  that  any  convulsion  or  dieturbance  in 
society  would  touch  them  first.  Your  landed  estates  are 
much  more  permanent  as  property  than  our  manufactories. 
Any  disturbance  or  violent  action  of  a  democratic  nature 
would  be  more  dangerous  to  us  than  to  you.  Yet  a  large 
proportion  of  the  employers  of  labour  favour  a  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  and  believe  it  would  prove  for  tJie  safety 
of  their  property;  for  the  working-men,  in  thinking  over 
this  question,  feel  they  are  distrusted,  that  they  are  marked 
as  inferiorsj  that  they  are  a  sort  of  pariahs.  In  that  position, 
should  there  be  an  opportunity,  great  discontfint  and  tur- 
bulence might  arise ;  but  if  you  give  them  a  vote  they  will 
have  more  self-respect,  more  elevation  of  mind. 

I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
a  working-man — I  believe  a  stonemason — on  the  question 
whether  or  not  working-men  have  any  interest  in  the  country. 
He  says : — 

'But  some  any  thnt  ws,  m  working -men,  havo  no  stoke  nnd  no  intereat  in 
the  country.  I  haxtll;  know  what  U  meant  b;  tlieae  tissertioDs ;  bnt  if  Co 
miikc  sacriSceB  for  the  good  of  our  couatr;  ba  any  proof  of  >n  interest.  I 
believe  the  norkJag  cloiues  otii  clenrl;  abow  grenter  aacriftcca,  and  f&irly 
cluui  hi  hitvo  groater  slake  nod  ititertBt  lioth  id  the  country  nar]  in  good 
govBmment.  I  hod  three  uncica  who  nil  loat  their  lives  fighting  for  their 
countiy  ;  I  bad  three  brothen,  two  of  nhi-m  served  under  Lord  WeUint^n 
tlirougboub  the  Peuinmilar  oampMgn  ;  und  my  third  nnd  youngeat  hrotber  lost 
hia  life  in  the  Indian  wnr.  and  now  lies  buried  at  Kuniaul.  I  had  two 
nepboWH.  ono  of  whom  died  of  the  cbolem  at  Varna,  and  the  otlier,  after 
serving  throughout  the  Crimean  war,  waa  raiaed  (rum  the  ranks,  and  ia  now  a 
lioutenant.  No  doubt  but  very  many  workjug-meii  ooulil  tell  of  ovon  graator 
sacriGcea  and  similar  tales  of  their  fntniliea,  eicept  the  lust.  To  these  atnto- 
ments  I  would  only  add,  thnt  if  the  working  classes  have  no  stake  and  no 
interest  in  their  country,  they  muat  be  wonderful  lovers  of  Ibcir  country  for 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  will  allude ;  it 
was  touched  upon  by  the  Solicitor- General  when  he  referred 
to  the  state  of  Europe ;  he  warned  the  House  to  beware  what 
it  was  about  to  do  in  regard  to  this  question.     I  draw  quite 
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a  different  lesson,  a  different  conclusion,  from  what  he  said 
of  the  state  of  Europe.  In  1830  there  was  also  a  state  of 
Europe  and  especially  of  France  that  was  not  satisfectory,  and 
it  had  great  effect  on  the  legislation  of  this  House,  in  the 
course  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  on  the  question  of  Reform. 
In  1848  the  state  of  Europe  was  again  unsatisfactory,  and 
was  it  not  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  two  years  before 
the  Corn-laws  had  been  abolished,  and  one  great  cause 
of  discontent  removed?  I  assure  you  that  resistance  is  not 
always  Conservative.  I  profess  to  be,  in  intention,  as  Con- 
servative as  you, — ^I  believe,  infinitely  more  so,  if  you  look 
forward  twenty  or  thirty  years  into  the  future.  Was  not 
Free-trade  Conservative  ?  And  yet  you  resisted  it  to  the 
last.  I  recollect  occasions  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer told  us  of  the  cruelty  practised  on  the  ruined  and  betrayed 
agriculturist.  I  recollect  he  addressed  us  on  the  condition  of 
the  farm  labourer  two  or  three  years  afterwards;  and  since 
that  time  his  condition  has  been  improving  rapidly.  Is  not 
prosperity  Conservative?  Is  not  peace  Conservative?  Any 
energies  I  possess  I  have  devoted  to  their  advance;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  stand  on  the  rules  of  Political  Economy,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  higher  rules  of  true  Morality ;  and  when 
advocating  a  measure  of  Reform  larger  than  some  are  pre- 
pared to  grant,  I  appear  in  that  character,  for  I  believe  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  Reform  would  elevate  and  strengthen 
the  character  of  our  population ;  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
beautiful  prayer  read  here  every  day,  it  would  tend '  to  knit 
together  the  hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  this 
realm.'  I  believe  it  would  add  to  the  authority  of  the 
decisions  of  Parliament;  and  I  feel  satisfied  it  would  confer 
a  lustre,  which  time  could  never  dim,  on  that  benignant  reign 
under  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live. 
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BIKMINGHAM,  JANUAKY  18,  1865. 

[This  speech  was  spoken  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Binningham  at  a  meeting  when, 
according  to  annual  custom,  the  Members  for  Birmingham  met  their  consti- 
tuents to  discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day.] 

When  my  honourable  Colleague  and  myself  had  the  pleasure 
last  year  of  meeting  you  in  this  hall,  there  was  one  subject 
which  was  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  causing 
us  great  disquietude.  We  were  encompassed  by  rumours  of 
war.  A  small  State  in  the  North  of  Europe  wajs  surrounded 
by  difficulties — mainly,  I  am  a&aid,  of  its  own  creation — and 
it  was  assailed  with  what,  in  this  country,  we  thought  almost 
a  savage  vindictiveness  by  a  powerful  people  comprising  one 
vast  empire  and  several  kingdoms.  We  were  not  disposed  to 
go  into  the  contest,  and  to  mingle  in  that  war ;  and  you  will 
recollect  that  my  honourable  Colleague  spoke  in  the  most 
emphatic  language  against  the  idea  that  we  should  enter  into 
a  war — ^first,  with  Germany,  and  perhaps,  afterwards,  with 
some  other  States  of  Europe,  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  And, 
following  him,  I  used  these  words — speaking  now  from  my 
recollection  of  them — I  said  that  any  Government  in  England 
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that  plunged  ub  into  war  for  the  sake  of  Denmark  would 
deserve  not  only  the  condemnation  but  the  execration  of  the 
people. 

But  still,  although  we  took  so  decided  a  view,  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  that  there  was  a  certain  restlessness  in 
the  public  mind;  it  was  observed  tliat  those  newspapers  in 
London  particularly  which  are  supposed  to  i-eprescnt  the 
Government,  were  strongly  urging  the  country  to  war,  and 
the  papers  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  Opposition 
were  urging;  the  Government  to  the  same  course,  no  doubt 
with  the  kindly  intention  of  embarrassing  and  destroying  the 
Ministry.  But  we  had  to  recollect  that  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  as  it  exists,  are  two  very  ancient  states- 
men—  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  and,  remembering  that  but  ten  years  ago  they  were 
the  Ministers  mainly  responsible  for  the  war  with  Russia,  we 
could  not  but  fee!  that  the  danger  which  impended  over  ua 
was  not  wholly  imaginary.  How  we  escaped  the  war  people 
seem  hardly  to  know.  Some  say  that  the  Queen  was  very 
much  opposed  to  a  war  with  Gei-many— as  doubtless  she 
would  be  opposed  to  any  war  winch  she  believed  could 
possibly  be  avoidcd^ — and,  if  we  owe  our  chances  of  peace  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  for  my  part,  I  say  with  gladness 
that  I  am  grateful  to  the  Queen.  Some  say  that  we  owe 
peace  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Cabinet,  led  chiefly  by 
Mr,  Gladstone,  who  were  opposetl  to  the  war.  If  that  be 
true,  I  tender  my  thanks  to  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet.  And 
some  say  that  the  unusual  speculative  monetary  engagements 
and  investments  of  last  year  made  all  the  moneyed  interests 
of  the  country  look  on  the  prospect  of  war  as  something 
absolntcly  appalling  and  ruinous.  If  that  be  so,  I  tender  my 
thanks  to  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country. 

But,  during  the  session,  this  question  was  incessantly 
discusseil,  and  the  Government  exhibited  its  usual  feebleness, 
and  the  Opitosition  its  usual  folly.     Nobody  could  get  the 
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Government  to  eay  whether  it  was  tor  peace  nr  war.  ICa 
question  wae  aeked  aboat  the  station,  or  movements,  or 
destination  of  the  fleet,  an  answer  was  ^ven  which  might  be 
read  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  if  the  Opposition  was  not  in 
favour  of  war — as  they  afterwards  declared  they  weru  not — 
they  showed  it  by  an  incessant  attempt  to  drive  the  Govern- 
ment to  some  act  which  should  make  hostilities  inevitable. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  session,  if  you  are  readers  of  the 
debatetj  in  Parliament — and  I  hope  you  do  not  wholly  neglect 
them — ^yon  would  see  that  there  was  a  very  long,  and  what 
was  called  n  great  debate,  and  then  the  teehleness  of  the 
Government  and  the  folly  of  the  Opposition  were  manifest, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  House  had  to  make  some  riiHculous 
recantations  of  nil  the  policy  that  in  past  times  they  have 
appeared  to  adviicate.  There  were  remarkable  speeches  on  the 
Opposition  side,  one  made  by  General  Peel,  another  made  by 
Lord  Stanley ;  and  there  was  a  speech  of  renaarkabic  abili^, 
and  in  every  way  admirable,  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Member 
for  Ijenminster.  Now,  "I  am  not  charging  General  Peel, 
or  Lord  Stanley,  or  Mr.  Hardy  with  recanting  as  far  as 
regards  their  individual  opinions;  hut  speaking — if  they  did 
speak — on  behalf  of  their  party,  I  say  that  tlieir  speeches 
contained  a  general  and  wholesale  repudiation  of  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  as  regards  the  continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  time  of  William  III  to  the  reign  of 
Victoria. 

They  did  not  say,  perhaps,  aa  I  once  said  in  this  hall — and 
some  men  critieised  what  I  had  said  with  a  severity  that 
would  have  been  perfectly  just  if  what  I  had  said  had  been 
untrue — they  did  not  say,  as  I  had  said,  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  for  the  last  1 70  years  has  been  a  system 
of  gigantic  out-door  relief  to  the  English  aristocracy,  but  they 
admitted  this — and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it,  if  they  will,  in 
place  of  my  statement — that  it  had  been  a  cause  of  enormous 
burdens  and  sacrifices  to  the   people  of   England.      I  could 


not  help,  durinjj  these  discusBians — in  which  I  took  no  pai-t, 
for  this  reason,  that,  finding  it  my  duty  to  voto  against 
the  Opposition,  I  hardly  trusted  myself  to  make  the  speech 
which,  if  I  had  risen  to  address  the  House,  I  must  have  made 
against  the  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  I 
thought  of  the  position  of  those  ancient  statesmen  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  Now,  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  Lord  Palmerston  or  of  Lord  RuBsell,  but  I 
am  speaking  to  my  fellow-countr}-men  on  a  question  of  tlie 
most  stupendous  importance  to  their  present  and  fiiture 
interests.  I  say  that  these  two  statesmen  have  in  past  times 
held  or  professed  opinions  which  I  think  altogether  unsound, 
and  pernicious  to  the  nation. 

Going  hack  to  the  time  just  before  the  Kusaian  war — ^to  the 
year  1853 — I  will  give  you  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by 
Lord  Russell  at  the  to^vn  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
duty  of  England  with  regard  to  ita  foreign  relations,  and  I 
will  show  you  what  a  change  has  taken  place  from  that  day  to 
this.  Bear  in  mind  this  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Russian  war,  and  when  that  question  was  being  discussed, 
and  when  that  horrid  shape  of  carnage  was  appearing  above 
the  horizon,  and  every  thoughtful  man  looked  at  it  with 
dread.  Lord  Russell  said  this  to  the  Baillies  and  other 
sensible  inhabitants  of  Greenock.     He  said  : — 

'  It  is  likewise  to  be  coiuidered — and  1  trust  we  bUoU  none  of  ua  forget  it — 
that  this  country  holds  an  important  poritiun  among  the  nationa  of  the  norld  ; 
that  not  once,  but  many  times,  she  hoe  atood  forward  to  resist  oiipression.  to 
mnjntain  tils  independBDca  of  weaker  nations,  and  to  preservo  to  tha  geocral 
family  of  nations  that  freeilom,  that  power  of  governing  themBclvea,  of  which 
olhere  have  sought  to  deprive  them.  I  trust  that  character  will  nut  be  for- 
gotten, will  not  be  abandoned  by  a  people  which  is  now  stronger  in  meiins, 
which  is  tDore  populous,  and  more  wealthy,  than  it  ever  has  been  at  any 
(ormer  period.  This  then,  yon  will  agree  with  na,  ii  not  A  period  to  abandon 
■nj  of  those  duties  towards  the  world,  towarda  the  whole  of  mankind,  which 
Great  Britnin  lias  hitherto  performed.' 

Now  you  see  what  Lord  John  Russell  at  that  day  pro- 
posed for  us  to  do.     You,  hard-working  men — and  every  man 
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who  receives  hia  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week,  be  his  labour 
what  it  may — were  here  pledged  by  Lord  John  EueseU  not 
to  abandon  any  of  those  duties  totcards  the  world,  towards 
the  whole  of  mankind,  which  Great  Britain  has  hitherto 
performed.  We  were  to  defend  all  weaker  nations,  and  to 
take  care  that  nobody  was  molested  in  any  part  of  the 
globe. 

I  read  this  passi^  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  sort 
of  thing  which,  only  twelve  years  ago,  was  spoken  by 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  to  a  meeting  of  what  are  generally 
reputed  t«  be  sensible  Scotch  people.  But  if  I  were  to  take 
Lord  Palmerston's  speeches,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  a  cartload 
of  rhetorical  rubbish  of  exactly  the  same  character.  During 
many  years  these  statesmen  have  been  making  their  popularity 
upon  such  a  theory  as  that,  and  their  newspapers  have  been 
reviling  Mr.  Cobden  and  myself  for  a  different  view,  and 
now  you  find  that  Parliament,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  has 
discarded  and  abandoned  and  overturned  the  whole  of  this 
^Kilicy,  and  has  sent  the  whole  thing — lie  and  superstition  and 
all — into  that  receptacle  to  which  all  lies  and  superstitions 
will  ultimately  go. 

I  think  myself  that  Lord  Pabnerston  and  Lord  Russell, 
in  their  now  mature  age,  must  teel  that  either  they  have 
been  themselves  greatly  deceived,  or  they  have  done  much 
to  deceive  their  countrymen ;  and  I  think  my  country- 
men will  derive  from  what  I  have  said  this  lesson,  which 
they  may  learn  on  many  images  of  history, — that  it  is  not 
always  certain  that  men  are  great  statesmen  because  they 
happen  to  fill  great  offices. 

But  now  if  Denmark  was  allowed  to  be  dismembered, 
I  do  not  know  why  Holland,  or  Belgium,  or  Portugal,  or 
Turkey — [A  Voice  :  '  Or  America'] — I  am  confining  myself, 
as  you  will  observe,  to  Europe — I  cannot  see  tiie  probability 
of  that  state  of  things  arising  to  which  my  honourable  Col- 
league has  referred,  when   the  principle  of  non-intervention 
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will  require  to  be  dejtarted  frfim.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  country  has  other  interests  tlian  its  commercial  interests, 
and  that  it  would  lie  a  maan  and  a  base  thing  for  the  people 
of  England  to  do,  as  I  am  sony  to  say  our  Government  has 
often  done,  to  determine  what  was  the  exact  gain  or  loss 
commercially  in  the  conquest  of  an  island,  or  upon  the 
opportunity  of  trade,  before  it  determined  to  go  to  war  or 
to  maintain  peace.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  taking  the 
events  of  the  last  few  years — the  war  in  Italy,  in  which  we 
took  no  part,  the  war  in  Denmark,  which  we  abstained  from 
meddling  in — the  debate  of  last  Session — and  the  great 
division  which  took  place  upon  this  question, — I  think  I 
am  not  much  mistaken  in  pronouncing  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  to  be  pretty  nearly  dead  and  buried.  You 
cannot  comprehend  at  a  thought  what  is  meant  by  that 
balance  of  power.  If  the  record  could  be  brought  before 
you — but  it  is  not  possible  to  the  eye  of  humanity  to  scan 
the  scroll  upon  which  are  recorded  the  sufferings  which  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  ^wwer  lias  entailed  upon  tliis  countrj-. 
It  rises  up  before  me  when  I  think  of  it  as  a  ghastly  phantom 
which  during  one  hundred  and  seventj'  years,  whilst  it  has 
l>een  worshipped  in  this  country,  has  loaded  the  nation  with 
debt  and  with  taxes,  has  sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen,  has  desolated  the  homes  of  millions 
of  families,  and  has  left  us,  as  the  great  result  of  the  profligate 
expenditure  which  it  has  caused,  a  doubled  peerage  at  one  end 
of  the  social  scale,  and  far  more  than  a  doubled  pauperism  at 
the  other.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  to-night,  amongst  other 
things,  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  may  rejoice  that  this  foul 
idol — fouler  than  any  heathen  tribe  ever  worshipped — ^hos  at 
last  been  thrown  down,  and  that  there  is  one  superstition 
less  which  has  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  English  statesmen 
and  of  the  English  people. 

And  if  this  be  true,  surely  my  hon.  Friend  need  not  be  so 
very  careful  to  guard  his   obBer\-ations  with  regard   to  the 
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ilimiuutiion  of  amunnents;  for  if  it  be  now  determined  that 
we  are  not  to  send  nrmieB  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
fleets  to  blockade  ports  and  people  with  whom  we  have  no 
conoem,  and  if  the  British  North  American  Colonies  are 
about  to  make  themBelves  into  a  great  and  powerfiil  con- 
federation still  in  friendly  Hlliance  with  this  country,  and  if 
the  colonies  of  Auetr.ilia  are  so  distant  and  so  powerful  that 
nobody  can  molest  them,  and  if  the  people  of  these  islands 
are  better  fed — aa  I  believe  they  are  better  fed  than  they 
have  been  for  the  last  eighty  years — 1  say,  that  if  they  are 
more  loyal  to  the  law  and  more  friendly  to  every  good 
institution  of  the  country,  there  is  no  necessity  whatsoever 
to  extend  the  annual  military  expenditure,  which  ia  double 
that  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thought  necessary  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  say.  If  we  are  not  this  next 
session  to  discuss  the  question  of  Denmark,  the  question  of 
Italy,  and  the  question  of  America,  what  are  we  to  discuss? 
It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  whether  we  have  more  dispo- 
sition or  not,  we  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  time  to  discuss 
our  home  afiaira.  Now  what  is  the  question  which  some 
gentlemen  who  have  been  eating  a  very  good  dinner  and 
making  very  foolish  speeches  at  Torquay, — what  is  tho 
question  which  I  think  Lord  Devon  says — copying  the  lan- 
guage of  his  leader  Mr.  Disraeli — is  '  looming  in  the  not 
distant  future?'  what  is  the  question  that  will  not  go  to 
sleep?  And,  let  me  remind  you  of  this,  that  really  great 
questions  that  affect  the  true  and  lasting  intcreete  and  rights 
of  men,  never  can  be  laid  fast  asleep ;  they  always,  somehow 
or  other,  wake  up  again.  There  is  a  startling  exemplification 
of  this  in  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 
Yon  know  that  for  thirty  years  past  the  statesmen  of  the 
United  States  have  voted  the  negro  a  very  great  nuisance ; 
they  said  they  would  not  talk  about  him ;  some  of  ihem 
would  not  have  petitions  about  him  in  Congress;  they  swore 
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each  other  f«  silence ;  tlie  negro's  businesB  was  to  grow  rice, 
and  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  cotton,  but  not  to  make  his 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  therefore  they 
determined  to  have  done  with  him  and  to  bury  the  ques- 
tion, and  they  congratulated  the  countrj'  that  it  was  buried. 
And  now  after  a  few  years  you  see  North  and  South — both 
responsible  for  the  oppression  of  the  negro — in  the  most  deadly 
conflict,  and  the  negro  stands  forth  in  vast  proportions  before 
the  world.  He  is  rubbing  the  marks  of  the  hronding-iron 
from  his  forehead,  the  shackles  which  have  hound  him  so 
long  are  dropping  from  his  limhs,  and  the  chattel  which 
was  bought  and  sold  by  these  statesmen  is  now  bccniing 
every  day  a  free  man  before  the  world. 

AVell,  then,  there  is  this  question  that  will  not  sleep— the 
question  of  the  admission  of  the  people  of  this  country  tothe 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  to  them,  and  promised  to  them 
bj'  everything  that  we  comprehend  as  the  constitution  of  this 
United  Kingdom.  In  )8di,  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  described 
to  you^and  I  listened  to  his  observations  with  very  great 
pleasure,  because  some  persons  may  suppose  that  he  takes 
a  calmer  view  of  this  question  than  I  do — that  great  question 
of  Parliamentary  Hcform  was  also  voted  a  nuisance ;  and  it 
was  betrayed,  and  it  was  slain,  and  they  tliougbt  it  was 
buried.  And,  when  I  use  the  word  'I>etrayed,'  do  not  suppose 
I  am  using  a  word  of  improper  harshness  to  the  Minister  or  . 

the  Ministers  concerned.     My  hon,  Friend  said  truly  enough  | 

that  a  measure  of  that  kind  being  submitted  to  Parliament,  I 

the  Minister  or  Ministers  by  whom  it  was  presented  should 
be  prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  it.  I  was  reading  only 
within  the  last  few  days  a  very  interesting  book.  The 
Hwtory  of  the  Passinff  of  the  Reform    BUI,    written    by    an  J 

estimable  clergyman  in  my  neighbourhood— Mr.  Molesworth,  J 

son  of  the  Vicar  of  Rochdale — a  hook  which  you   would  do  ' 

well  to  look  at  if  it  comes  in  your  way  ;  and  there  I  find  that 
Lord  Grey — the  Lord  Grey  of  the  time — did  not  stand  before 
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the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  smirk,  and  that  kind  of  look 
about  Iiim  which  led  them  to  believe  that  he  did  not  mean  it, 
but  told  tbem,  in  langua^  as  distinct  and  emphatic  as  our 
English  tongue  affords,  that  the  Ministry  would  stand  or  fall 
by  that  measure ;  and,  morej  that  if  it  Avere  their  buginess  and 
duty  to  bring  in  another  Bill,  if  that  should  be  rejected,  it 
would  not  be  less  efficient  than  that  which  they  were  then 
discussing. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  was 
there  in  i860,  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  manner  in 
which  Bills  and  questions  are  treated  there, — and  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  present  Cabinet,  who  does  not  know  perfectly 
well  tliat  if  Lord  Falmerston  had  said  on  some  one  evening  in 
the  year  i860,  that  his  Government  would  stand  or  full  by 
the  Reform  Bill  then  before  the  House,  that  Bill  would  have 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  without  one  single 
effective  hostile  division ;  nay,  I  have  heard  it  from  an  au- 
thority, that  I  believe  cannot  err  upon  this  question,  that  the 
sagacious  leaders  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  resolved  that  if 
the  Bill  did  come  up  from  the  Commons  they  would  not 
take  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  it. 

That  Bill  or  ([uestion  is  not  dead;  it  takes  shape  again, 
and  you  perceive  that  the  Tories,  and  those  Whigs  who 
are  like  Tories— all  Whigs  are  not  like  Tories,  therefore 
I  make  the  distinction^the  Tories,  and  those  Whigs  who 
are  like  Tories,  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  which  ap- 
proaches almost  to  a  shiver.  Wliat  is  this  apparition  which 
alarms  them  ?  If  I  were  not  wishful  to  say  something  dif- 
ferent from  that  to  which  it  would  lead  me,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  read  you  those  speeches  at  the  Torquay  dinner  to 
show  you  what  it  is  that  they  are  afraid  of-  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  is.  They  are  afi-aid  of  the  five  or  six  millions  of 
Englishmen,  grown-up  men  who  are  allowed  to  marry,  to 
keep  house,  to  rear  children,  who  are  expected  to  earn  their 
living,  who  pay  taxes,  who  must  obey  the  law,  who  must  be 
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citizens  in  all  honourable  conduct — they  are  afraid  ol'  the  five 
or  flix  millions  who  by  the  present  system  of  representation 
ape  shut  out,  and  insultingly  shut  out,  from  the  commonest 
rights  of  citizenship. 

We  are  proud  of  our  country ;  and  there  are  many 
things  in  it  which,  aa  far  as  men  may  rightly  be  proud,  we 
may  be  proud  of.  We  may  be  proud  of  this,  that  England  is 
the  ancient  country  of  Parliaments,  We  have  had  here,  with 
scarcely  an  intermission.  Parliaments  meeting  constantly  for 
six  hundred  years;  and  doubtless  there  was  something  of 
a  Parliament  even  before  the  Conquest.  England  is  the 
mother  of  Parliaments.  I  will  undertake  to  say,  with  a  little 
latitude  of  expression,  that  Lord  John  Russell,  before  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Reform — perhaps  even  since — talked 
very  much  in  the  daytime,  and  in  all  probability  dreamt  in 
the  night,  of  the  time  when  all  countries  in  Europe  would  he 
strictly  constitutional,  and  there  would  be  a  representative 
assembly  after  his  own  heart.  If  this  be  so,  I  ask  you,  men  of 
Birmingham  here — a  fair  representation  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  five  millions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — I  ask  you 
why  you  should  be  thus  treated  in  your  own  land?  You 
know  the  boast  we  have  of  what  takes  plac«  when  negro- 
slaves  land  in  England ;  you  know  what  one  of  our  best  poets 
has  said,  that  if  their  lungs  but  breathe  our  air,  that  moment 
they  are  free;  they  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 
fall.  But  how  is  it  with  an  Englishman  ?  An  Englishman, 
if  he  goes  to  the  Cape,  can  vote;  if  be  goes  further,  to 
Australia,  to  the  nascent  empires  of  the  New  World,  he  can 
vote ;  if  he  goes  to  the  Canadian  Confederation,  he  can 
vot« ;  and  if  ho  goes  to  those  grandest  colonies  of  Eng- 
land not  now  dependent  upon  the  English  Crown,  there,  in 
twenty  free,  and,  in  the  whole,  in  thirty-five  different  States, 
he  can  give  his  free  and  independent  vote.  It  is  only  in  his 
own  country,  on  his  own  soil,  where  he  was  born,  the  very 
soil  which  he  has   enriched  with  his  labour  and  with   the 
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sweat  of  bis  brow,  that  he  is  denied  this  right  which  in  every 
other  commimity  of  Englishmen  in  the  WtirM  would  be 
freely  accorded  to  him. 

I  agree  very  mnch  with  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  Torquay 
dinner,  not  as  to  the  quality  of  the  dinner,  but  as  to  that 
apparition  which  seemed  to  alarm  even  their  formidable  and 
robuBt  digestion.  This  appaiition  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  This 
state  of  things  I  hold  to  be  dangerous,  and  one  that  cannot 
last.  It  may  happen,  as  it  hapjiened  thirty  years  ago,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  five  millions  all  through  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  iixed  with  an  intense  glare  upon  the  doors  of  Parlia- 
ment; it  was  so  in  the  years  1831—33.  There  are  men  in 
this  room  who  felt  then,  and  know  now,  that  it  required 
but  an  accident — but  one  spark  to  the  train,  and  this  country 
would  have  been  in  the  throes  of  revolution;  and  these 
gentlemen  who  are  so  alarmed  now  lest  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  10/.  house  in  a  county,  and  a  dl.  house  in  a  borough,  should 
have  a  vote,  would  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  that 
they  had  ever  said  one  word  or  given  one  vote  against  Lord 
Grey's  Reform  Bill.  I  say  that  accidents  alwajs  are  happen- 
ing, not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  nations.  It  was  the 
accident  of  the  Fi'cnch  Revolution  of  1830  that  preceded  that 
great  movement  in  this  country.  You  may  have  accidents 
again,  but  I  do  not  hold  that  to  be  statesman shiji  which  allows 
the  security,  the  tranquillity,  the  loyalty  of  a  people  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  accident  which  they  are  able  to  control.  If 
the  five  millions  should  once  unitedly  fix  their  eyes  with  an 
intense  look  upon  the  door  of  that  House  where  my  hou.  Friend 
and  I  expect  so  soon  to  enter,  I  would  ask  who  shall  say  them 
nay  ?  Not  the  mace  upon  the  table  of  the  House ;  not  the  four 
hundred  easy  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  lounge 
in  and  out  of  that  decorated  chamber ;  not  the  dozen  gentle- 
men who  call  themselves  statesmen,  and  who  meet  in  Downing- 
street;  perhaps  not  even  those  more  appalling  and  more 
menacing   personages  who  have  their   lodgment   higher  up 
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Whitehall.  I  say  there  is  no  power  iii  this  country,  as 
opinion  now  stands,  and  aa  comhination  is  now  possible, 
there  is  no  power  in  this  country  that  can  say  '  Nay '  for  one 
single  week  to  the  five  millions,  if  they  are  intent  upon 
making  their  way  within  the  doors  of  Parliament.  This  is 
the  apparition  which  frightens  the  gentlemen  at  Torquay — 
the  climate  of  Torquay,  I  have  always  h^rd,  is  somewhat 
relaxing,  and  we  may  make  a  little  allowance  for  that 
nervous  excitement  which  was  exhibited  last  week. 

But  it  gives  trouble,  this  apparition  gives  trouble  in  other 
quarters,  to  which  I  would  pay  more  respect.  It  is  evident 
from  the  books,  and  the  pamphlets,  and  the  letters  timt  are 
written,  and  the  speeches  that  are  made  upon  it.  Everybody 
who  does  not  want  Reform  says  that  nobody  wants  Refonn, 
and  though  this  is  a  subject  which  they  say  the  people  do  not 
care  about,  they  immediately  begin  upon  it  and  make  it  the 
staple  of  their  own  speeches.  Two  gentlemen  luive  recently 
come  before  the  public  on  this  subject,  whom  I  would  not 
class  with  those  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking.  One  is 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  the  Member  for  Maidstone ;  he  is  a 
very  honest  and  excellent  person,  but,  after  the  proposition 
he  has  made,  I  should  be  slow  to  affirm  that  he  is  a  robust 
])olitician.  Mr.  Buxton  has  put  forward  a  scheme  which  I 
will  pass  from  after  one  sentence,  and  that  is  that  two  of 
your  townsmen  shall  go  up  to  the  poll  at  the  next  election, 
and  one  of  them  shall  give  one  vote  to  Mr.  Scholefield  and 
myself,  or  to  any  two  candidates  he  may  prefer  ;  and  the 
other  shall  give  two  votes  to  each  of  such  candidates  as  he 
shall  prefer;  and  the  only  justification  is  that  one  lives  in  a 
house  above  lol.  rental,  and  the  other  in  a  house  below  lO^. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  that  any  man  in  political  life 
should  have  propounded  such  a  scheme.  He  found,  what  he 
ought  to  have  thought  of  before,  that  no  one  was  in  favour 
of  it. 
The  other  gentleman  on  whom  I  would  make  an  observation 
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ie  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  son  of  that  Lord 
Grey  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking — the  Lord  Grey  of  the 
present  time.  Now  Lord  Grey  is  an  eminent  and  a  very 
capable  man;  everything  that  he  says  at  leant  demands  an 
examination.  I  have  n  great  respect  for  Lord  Grey  for  two 
spetial  reasons.  I  heard  him  make  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  was  there  as  Lord  Howick,  against  the 
Corn-law,  and  he  quoted  a  grand  nnd  solemn  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture against  that  atrm.'ious  law— and  the  Protectionists  said 
that  it  was  very  vulgar  to  quote  Scripture  on  such  a  subject. 
Lord  Grey  again  made  a  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Russian  war,  and  that  showed  some  moral  courage, 
and  from  my  view  of  that  question,  I  think  it  showed  both 
intelligence  and  patriotism.  Therefore  I  come  to  the  conside- 
ration of  anything  he  says  \vith  the  moat  favonrable  feeling 
towards  him. 

Lord  Grey,  I  said,  is  very  capable — that  is,  capable  with 
things  that  are  possible,  but  like  myself,  or  like  you,  he 
is  not  capable  with  the  impossible — and  his  undertaking  is 
this,  to  reconcile  something  which  he  thinks  will  be,  or  will 
appear  like  justice  to  the  people,  with  the  n on- disturbance  of 
the  existing  supremacy  of  hia  order.  Now,  it  is  no  nsc 
attempting  great  political  changes  without  disturbance;  the 
object  is  to  disUu'b  something.  The  Reform  Bill  which  his 
f'atlier  brought  in,  and  which  will  make  him  renowned  through 
all  English  history,  disturbed  tlie  bo  rough -mongers  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  And  the  Bill  which  repealed  the  Corn- 
law  which  Lord  Grey  so  honourably  approved,  disturbed 
landlords  and  farmers,  and  did  them  nearly  as  much  good  as 
it  did  the  peo]»!e.  Therefore,  I  do  not  care  a  bit  about  political 
change.  I  have  no  hostility  to  it  because  it  makes  some  dis- 
turbance ;  that  is  precisely  what  we  want. 

What  then  do  you  think  Lord  Grey  has  proposed  ?  I  wish 
you  to  observe  it  minutely,  to  see  what  it  is  that  one  of  the 
most  acute  minds  in  the  country  can  propose  in  opposition 
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to  the  plain  and  simple  propositiou  to  which  my  hon.  Friend 
has  given  hia  warm  approval  to-day,  and  so  often  before.  Lord 
Grey — I  am  quoting,  not  from  his  book,  but  from  a  friendly 
criticism  in  the  Spectator,  which  newspaper  proposes  that  votes 
should  be  given  after  the  cumulative  fashion.  Now  I  must  ex- 
plain that — [Uproar  in  the  hall] — and  if  the  gentleman  there, 
who  is  rather  pressed  in  the  crowd,  will  only  listen,  he  will 
hear  the  most  amusing  proposition  he  has  ever  heard  in  his  life. 
Lord  Grey,  as  I  understand,  proposes  that  when  there  are  two 
candidates  to  be  elected,  or  three,  or  any  number — (I  will  take 
two  for  the  sake  of  the  simplest  illustration) — that  any  man 
coming  to  vote,  instead  of  giving  one  vote  for  Mr.  Scholefield 
and  another  to  me,  might  give  both  to  Mr.  Scholefield  or  both 
to  me.  Now,  let  us  see  how  it  would  work.  Take  your  last 
election  :  there  wore  three  candidates,  and  two  Members  to  be 
elected.  I  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  this 
iKirough  had  a  number  of  electors  ei^ual  to  10,000,  and  that 
6,500  were  Liberal,  and  would  support  us,  and  3,500  would 
have  been  disposed  to  support  Mr.  Acland,  when  he  was  a 
candidate,  though  that,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  wild  supposi- 
tion. Look  how  it  would  work.  The  3,500,  we  will  suppose, 
kept  well  together,  and  instead  of  giving  3,500  votes,  which 
we  now  call  plumpers,  each  man  would  give  him  (Mr.  Acland) 
two,  which  would  make  7,000;  so  Mr.  Acland  would  stand 
on  the  poll  with  7,000  votes.  If  the  remaining  6,500  who 
were  Liberal  kept  together,  and  had  an  equal  regard  for  Mr. 
Scholefield  and  myself,  and  voted  steadily  for  him  and  for  me, 
we  should  have  6,500  each,  and  if  one  more  voted  for  Mr. 
Scholefield  thaTi  for  me,  of  course  Mr.  Scholefield  would  Ije  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  as  regards  myself,  and  Mr.  Acland  would 
be  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  regards  both ;  and  thus  the 
gentleman  who  came  into  your  town  upon  principles  which 
are  repudiated  by  two-thirds  or  the  vast  majority  of  the 
electors  would,  under  this  ingenious  scheme,  be  returned  by 
our  worthy  Mayor  the  next  day  at  the  head  of  the  poll.    That 
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is  what  they  call,  I  suppose,  not  disturbing  anything.  We 
have  heard  of  races — I  have  heard  of  donkey  races,  where  the 
last  wins.  So  in  this  ease,  the  slowest  animal  would  nm  off 
with  the  prize. 

That  is  not  all,  because  Lord  Grey  has  several  other 
propositions.  One  is  that  Members  should  be  given  to 
Universities.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  Univeraities  which 
are  now  represented  could  not  at  any  time  during  the  last 
sixty  years^during  which  Lord  Grey  and  his  father  (one 
or  the  other)  have  been  statesmen — have  been  induced  to 
return  either  of  them  to  Parliament.  Lord  Grey  proposes, 
further,  that  professions,  such  as  lawyers  and  doctors,  should 
have  representatives  in  Parliament;  not  from  them  as  citizens, 
as  we  have  now,  but  from  them  as  lawyers  and  doctors. 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  of  late  years  to  fall  very  unfor- 
tunately info  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  and  hardly  anything, 
I  assure  you,  can  be  more  painful  or  more  costly.  Then, 
occasionally,  we  all  of  us  have  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
doctor;  and,  though  we  feel  grateful  to  him,  we  would  much 
rather  see  him  in  our  houses  a^  a  friend  than  in  his  pi-ofes- 
sional  character.  If  I  wanted  law  I  should  go  to  the  lawyer, 
and  if  I  wanted  medicine  or  surgery  I  should  go  to  the 
physician  or  the  surgeon;  but  I  should  not  like  the  public 
and  political  interests  of  the  jwople  of  this  country  to  go  into 
the  hands  of  a  class  of  men  because  they  were  lawyers  or 
because  they  were  doctors.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  this 
that  I  recollect,  except  the  proposition  of  old  Mr,  Weller, 
who,  when  his  son  was  engaged  in  some  legal  business,  re- 
commended him  to  consult  a  friend  of  his  because  he  was 
ajfery  good  judge  of  a  horse. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  Lord  Grey's  proposition.  He 
proposes  that  the  House  of  Commons  itself  should  have  the 
authority  on  certain  occasions  to  nominate  as  Members  of  ita 
own  body  certain  prominent  men  from  amongst  its  number. 
For  example,  if  a  Member  of  the  House,  a  prominent  man. 
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from  aotoe  cause  or  other  had  failed  of  his  electioD,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  have  the  right  to  give  him 
the  nomination  of  a  perpetual  seat  in  that  House,  in  order 
that  the  House  might  he  sure  to  have  a  Member  whom 
some  great  constituency  had  rejected.  But  now  to  you 
men — to  the  working-men  of  Birmingham — he  offers  another 
proposition,  which  is  that  there  should  be  a  register  of  trades, 
and  that  a  certain  number  of  Members  should  be  elected  by 
certain  trades,  enough  to  allow  them  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  hut  rely  upon  it,  not  enough  seriously  to  affect 
the  decision  of  that  House.  I  have  always  thought  that  it 
was  one  of  the  great  objecls  of  statesmen  in  our  time  not  to 
separate  the  people  into  sections  and  classes,  but  rather  to 
unite  them  all  in  one  firm  and  compact  body  of  citizenship, 
equally  treated  by  tlie  law,  and  equally  loyal  to  the  law  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  country. 

But  Lord  Grey  proposes  some  things  that  are  right.  He 
would  extend  the  suffrage,  and  he  would  abolish  many,  if  not 
all,  the  very  small  boroughs.  But  having  made  these  conces- 
sions, he  adds  to  them  the  proixisitions  which  I  have  described, 
and  which  more  than  neutralise  the  gifts  which  he  would 
confer  upon  you ;  and  I  beg  you  to  take  the  warning  which 
my  lion.  Friend  has  given  you,  and  which  I  will  venture  to 
repeat — to  look  with  the  greati^st  possible  suspicion  upon  any 
of  these  fancy  propositions  of  Keform.  The  question  is  a 
great  question,  and  a  simple  question,  and  if  any  man  comes 
before  you  with  a  complex  and  involved  scheme  which  is 
difficult  to  understand,  lake  note  of  this,  that  he  docs  not  offer 
you  solid  coin  in  payment  of  your  claim,  with  the  impress  of 
the  English  Constitution  upon  it,  but  he  offers  you  flash  nqjcs 
or  coin  of  an  inferior  or  worthless  metal. 

I  am  often  charged,  as  you  know,  with  having  too  little 
reverence  for  authority  in  this  country.  Some  have  even 
dared  in  public  newspapers  to  charge  me  with  disloyalty  to 
the  head  of  the  executive  iu   this  country.      There  is  one 
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disloyalty  \vhieh  I  hold  to  i)e  ivorst  than  all  other — worse 
than  that  which  turns  its  ba«k  ui«m  the  Crown,  or  turns  it-s 
back  upon  the  peerajjc, — and  that  is  disloyalty  to  freedom 
and  to  the  people.  If  representation  he  not  an  evil— and 
who  in  this  country  shall  say  it  is  ?~what  is  the  use  of  all 
these  tricks  not  to  complete  representation,  but  to  avoid  it 
and  escape  it  ?  I  want  to  ask  what  is  this  representation  that 
we  consider  the  foundatign  of  liberty  in  this  kingdom  ?  If  all 
the  men  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland — 6,000,000 
or  7,000,000 — were  asBembled  on  Salisbury  Plain  to  determine 
on  great  public  questions,  the  crowd  would  be  too  great  for 
buBJness,  and  chaos  would  come.  It  is  therefore'  resolved,  and 
has  been  resolvLni  for  six  hundred  years,  that  counties  and 
boroughs  and  diBtrichi,  and  the  people  in  their  different 
localities,  shall  seud  up  men  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  to 
meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  having  the  fear  and  the 
regard  which  I  trust  we  all  have  for  those  who  send  us  there, 
to  act  honourably  in  the  face  of  God  and  of  our  cwuscienee,  and 
honourably  in  the  face  of  our  country,  on  behalf  of  the  true 
and  solid  interests  of  the  nation.  But  if  you  did  decide  on 
Salisbury  Plain  with  that  vast  multitude,  clearly  the  majority 
must  cany  the  day ;  and  if  you  split  the  nation  up  into 
constituencies,  clearly  if  you  are  to  have  any  representation  at 
alt,  the  majority  must  carry  the  day. 

There  is  a  great  fear  of  majorities  amongst  these  people. 
The  people  of  Torquay  did  not  go  into  much  detail,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  say  much  on  that  point,  but  they 
have  a  great  fear  of  what  they  call  '  numbers,'  and  of  elec- 
tion and  legislation  by  majorities.  What  is  a  majority  in 
Birmingham?  It  holds  one  opinion,  and  we  are  supjiosed  to 
represent  it;  but  the  majority  in  Liverpool — a  town  bigger 
than  Birmingham — in  the  present  state  of  the  constituencies, 
holds  a  different  opinion,  and  it  sends  one  man  who  agrees 
with  us,  and  another  man  who  always  contradicts  him. 
The  minority  in  Birmingham  is  in  a  certain  sense  represented 
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by  the  majority  of  Liverpool,  and  taking  the  majorities 
in  some  districts,  and  the  minorities  in  othere,  if  there  be 
»n  opinion  that  is  worth  anything  which  is  held  by  any 
constituency,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  has  its  representative, 
who  can  speak  on  ite  behalf  in  that  House ;  but  surely  nobody 
in  his  seuses  would  ask  tliat  in  a  representative  country  the 
minorities  in  all  the  constituencies  should  send  Members  to 
Parliament,  and  that  their  business  when  they  got  there 
should  be  always  to  say  '  No '  when  the  majority  said  '  Ay/ 

I  want  to  know  whence  this  fear  of  tbe  jieople  is.  Will 
somebody  undertake  to  toll  us  why  is  this  fear  of  tbe  people  ? 
It  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  where  representative  systems  are  being 
daily  established.  It  does  not  exist  anywhere  amongst  Eng- 
lishmen, except  in  these  two  islands.  I  have  spoken  to  you 
already  of  Australia.  The  franchise  in  Australia,  doubtless,  is 
lower  than  it  is  in  this  country  :  but  Australian  Governments 
legislate  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  Australian 
people.  As  to  Canada,  I  have  here  a  little  extract  which  I 
will  read  to  you.  You  know  that  the  province  of  Canada — of 
the  two  Canadas — New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  I  suppose  Newfoundland  and  all  the  British 
North  American  provinces,  are  about  to  make  a  Confederation 
— a,  State  of  considerable  magnitude ;  and  they  wish  our  Par- 
liament, this  present  session,  to  pass  a  measure  which  shall  be 
the  foundation  and  constitution  of  that  future  Confederacy. 
Hero  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  George  Brown,  who 
is  at  this  present  moment  the  most  prominent  of  Canadian 
Ministers,  explaining  the  scheme: — 

'  Tlie  duration  of  Parliament  will  pn)bniblj  ha  limited  to  five  yeara,  and  of 
cciur«e  it  will  be  conipoged  of  two  brancliea — a  legislative  Council  appuinted 
bj  the  Gnrenunent  of  the  daj  on  tbe  priDcipls  of  equntity  of  tbe  Mctioni. 
and  a  House  of  Commona,  in  wbich  we  are  to  obtain  (hut  ao  long  durired,  lo 
long  earnestly  coaten<led  for  Beform — Bepreeentation  b;  Population.' 


Therefore  our  Parliament  is  this  session  about  to  pass  a  Bill 
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affecting  the  British  Nortli  American  provinces  which  these 
gentlemen  tell  us  will  be  wholly  deetructive  if  applied  to 
this  countrj.  I  waat  to  ask  you,  the  men  of  Birminghumj 
who  have  recently  been  reading  the  papers  a-  good  deal, 
especially  with  r^ard  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  United 
States — and  I  shall,  like  my  honourable  Friend,  avoid  any 
allusion  to  that  terrible  revolution  which  ig  taking  place 
there — if  you  have  observed  that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  7oOjOOO  men  voted  at  the  last  Presidential  election,  and 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Free  States  not  leas  than 
4,000,000  votes  were  given,  and  that  they  were  all  given  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  States  ? 

But  perhaps  our  friends  who  oppose  ue  will  say, '  We  do  not 
fear  about  electiona  and  order.  What  we  fear  is  tliis — the 
legislative  results  of  this  wide  extension  of  the  franchise.' 
I  am  ready  to  test  it  in  any  country  by  the  rraults  of 
legiskition.  I  say,  whether  you  go  to  South  Africa,  or  to 
Australia,  or  to  the  British  North  Amerieau  provinces,  or 
to  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  you  will  find — ex- 
cluding always  those  States  where  slavery  injures  the  state  of 
society — ^j'ou  will  lind  that  life  and  property  are  as  secure, 
you  will  find  that  education  is  much  more  extended  amongst 
the  i)eople,  that  there  is  quite  as  wide  a  prorision  for  their 
religious  interests,  that  the  laws  are  as  mercii'ul  and  just,  that 
taxes  are  imposed  and  levied  Avith  as  great  equality,  and  that 
the  millions  of  your  countrymen  who  are  now  established  in 
those  countries  are  at  least  as  well  off  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  life  as  are  the  people  of  this  country  whom  they  have  left 
behind  them.  I  conjess  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  man  who 
returned  to  this  country  from  any  of  those  countries  under 
the  impression  that  he  would  he  more  secure  here  than  he 
would  be  there, 

I  have  a  very  intelligent  friend  in  London— he  is  an  eminent 
man,  whose  friendship  I  consider  a  great  honour  and  advantage 
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to  myself — who  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  and  said,  '  I  do 
not  think  it  is  good  tactics  at  present,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  Itolbrm,  to  make  any  reference  to  the  United 
States.'  But  I  am  not  asking  you  to  follow  the  example 
ol'  the  United  States.  I  am  only  showing  you  that  there, 
and  in  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  iu  Australia,  Englishmen 
can  vote  in  perfect  order  io  vast  numbers,  and  that  they 
can  le^slato  with  all  the  justness,  and  a,ll  the  fairness,  and 
all  the  good  to  their  people  which  we,  even  speaking  in 
the  most  favourable  language,  can  ever  gain  from  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Government  of  this  country.  But  still,  I  ask  you 
to  answer  me  this  question  if  you  can.  There  is  something — 
toll  me  what  it  is — that  these  people  at  Torquay  are 
afraid  of.  They  talk  about  our  institutions;  and  if  I  were 
to  road  you  the  report  of  one  of  these  speeches  which  I 
have  here,  you  would  find  in  every  sentence  that  there 
was  something  said  about  'our  institutions,'  and  it  comes 
out  that  the  '  institutions '  are  what  they  call  Church  and 
State.  It  is  not  very  distinct,  but  because  we  have  heard  it 
for  fifty  years — some  of  us — we  begin  to  have  a  kind  of 
glimpse  of  what  it  means.  It  does  not  mean  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  does  not  mean  chapek,  and  what  is  more,  it 
does  not  mean  churches  in  any  other  sense  than  the  political 
sense,  for  a  man  must  t)e  a  fool  who  supposes  that  any  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  in  this  country,  or  any  democratic  form  of 
government,  would  lessen  by  one  single  brick  or  stone  or  piece 
of  timl>er  or  scantling  any  place  of  worship  of  any  sect  or 
church  in  this  country;  and  more  than  that,  he  must  be  a 
blockhead  beyond  all  power  of  argument  to  suppose  that  in 
this  great  community  the  ministers  of  your  various  free 
churches  and  dissenting  sects  would  be  less  thought  of  than 
they  are  at  present,  or  that  the  gentleman  whom  I  saw  on 
this  platform  to-night  (Dr.  Miller)  would  have  less  respect 
or  influence  here  than  he  has  at  this  moment. 

But  this,  I  suspect,  is  what  tUey  lear.     I  have  sought  a 
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;,'()od  deal  into  this  question,  and  il  seems  to  me  as  if  tbey  had 
A  notion  that  in  this  eonntry  we  have  some  uistitutione  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages — from  what 
Kome  people  call  the  dark  ages — and  that  these  institutions 
may  not  permanently  harmonize  with  the  intclhgence  and 
the  nccesstties  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  we  live. 
The  '  institutions '  are  truly  safe  enough  if  the  Government 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  iDBtitution ;  and  if  the  Peerage  and 
the  Established  Church  are  to  rule  in  England,  then  I 
presume  that  the  Peerage  and  the  Established  Church,  in 
their  present  condition,  will  be  permanently  safe;  and  if 
the  great  patronage  of  our  vast  expenditure  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed perpetually  amongst  the  ruling  olafis,  the  ruling 
class  as  a  matter  of  course  will  take  extreme  care  of  the 
patronage.  There  is  something  verj-  sacred  in  that  patronage. 
There  are  many  families  in  this  country  with  long  lines  of 
ancestry,  who,  if  patronage  were  cnrtailed,  would  feel  very 
much  as  some  of  us  feel  in  Lancashire  when  the  American 
war  has  stopped  our  supplies  of  cotton.  They  look  upon 
patronage  as  a  holy  thing,  not  to  be  touched  by  pro&ne 
hands.  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  in  their  minds  the  saying 
of  a  great  friend  of  mine,  though  he  is  an  imaginary  character 
— I  mean  Hosea  Blgelow,  the  author  of  the  Btijeliiw  Papen. 
He  says  — 

'  It  a  something  like  >  fulfilling  the  praphecie*, 
When  all  the  ftrat  Guoiliea  hare  all  tli<i  heat  offices.' 

But,  Sir,  I  protest  against  this  theory.  I  protest  against 
the  theory  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  an  un- 
reasonable and  violent  desire  to  shake  or  overturn  institu- 
tions which  thoy  may  not  theoretically  approve  of.  What 
are  these  people  admitting  by  making  these  statements 
and  expressing  these  fears?  Are  the  people  really  against 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  [A  Voice :  *  No.']  They  say— I  am 
constantly    t<ild — the    people    like    the    Loids   very   much. 
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I  never  think  it  worth  my  while  to  deuy  it;  for  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  live  under  the  institutions  whitrh  the 
intelligence,  and  the  virtue,  and  the  experience  of  my 
countrymen  fairly  represented  in  Parliament  shall  deter- 
mine upon.  I  was  told  when  this  Government  was  formed — 
you  must  recollect  that  some  people  did  me  the  honour  to 
suppose  that  I  should  be  asked  to  take  office  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  Government,  along-  with  my  friends  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  Cobden  wae  in  America  at  the  time, — 
I  suppose  they  did  not  like  him  much  better  than  they 
liked  me,  hut  it  is  possible  they  disliked  him  rather  less. 
Mr.  Cobden  did  not  take  the  seat  which  was  offered  him  for 
reasons  which  were  then  made  public,  but  the  statement 
which  was  made  to  me — which  came  I'rom  Lord  Palmerston 
to  he  conveyed  to  me — wae  this,  that  I  had  expressed 
opinions  in  recent  speeches  with  regard  to  institutions,  or  an 
institution,  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  deemed  essen- 
tial, which  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  offer  me  a 
seat  in  his  Government. 

I  had  attended  meetings — ^you  must  recollect — in  fact,  the 
first  I  attended  here  after  I  was  elected  one  of  your  repre- 
sentatives. I  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  and  to  Edinburgh, 
and  t«  Manchester,  and  to  Bradford,  and  the  largest  room  in 
all  these  places  could  not  contain  one-half  of  those  who 
wished  to  come  to  hear  something  said  on  the  question  which 
I  was  discussing,  and  the  speeches  which  were  then  made 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  rather  less  reverence  for  the 
House  of  Lords  than  some  persons  think  proper;  and  there- 
fore, though  I  was  fit  to  be  your  representative,  and  was 
applauded  by  listening  thousands  of  my  countrymen,  I  was 
not  qualified  to  take  fiffice  in  her  Majesty's  Government. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  people  are  against  the  Church? 
Do  they  ever,  in  the  slightest  degree,  abstain  from  giving 
respect  and  honour  to  any  minister  of  that  Church  who 
acts  even   though  it  ha  with  the  feebleness  which  belongs 
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to  all  efforts  in  that  character — who  acts  in  any  degrcL* 
consistent  with  the  position  of  a  Christian  minister? 
Besides,  if  the  Church  is  the  poor  man's  Church,  surely 
the  poor  man  must  know  it;  and,  therefore,  who  could 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
iicting;  fairly  through  their  representatives,  would  do  any- 
thing as  regards  that  Church  which  would  damage  its 
usefulness  as  a  Christian  institution,  or  make  it  less  honoured 
or  less  influential  in  the  spread  of  Christianit_v  amongst  the 
population  of  these  islands  ?  Why  are  they,  then,  afraid  of 
the  i)eople?  If  a  million  more  electors — I  believe  the  last 
Bill  only  proposed  to  add  half  a  million — were  admitted,  is 
there  any  single  interest  tliat  deserves  one  moment's  con- 
sideration that  this  million  of  new  electors,  joined  with  the 
present  million  of  electors,  would  combine  in  Parliament  to 
uproot  and  destroy  ?  I  am  not  one  called  upon  to  de- 
fend our  institutions.  It  is  not  my  business,  hecause  they 
are  not  attacked;  but  I  will  assert  this,  that  the  Crown — 
which  is  the  most  venerable  of  the  institutions  to  which 
it  is  supposed  democracy  could  be  hostile — that  the  Crown  is 
not  opposed  to  the  admission  of  this  million  or  half  million, 
aud  that  the  Queen  of  these  realms  has  more  than  once  from 
her  own  lips  declared  to  Parliament  her  free  consent  to  the 
admission  of  this  number  of  people  to  the  franchise. 

It  follows,  then,  I  say,  that  the  institutions  which  people 
ore  so  much  afraid  of  are  in  themselves  unpopular  or  hurtful, 
or  else  that  the  people  themselves  are  grossly  slandered,  I 
would  insist  on  this;  since  the  power  of  the  Crown  was 
limited  two  hundre{l  years  ago,  and  since  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  limited  thirty  j'ears  ago,  good  government  has 
gained  greatly  in  this  country,  and  the  people  are  in  all  cir- 
cumstances better,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  respect  shown 
to  the  Crown  is  more  general  by  far  than  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period.  But  our  Constitution  involves  necea.-arily  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  j>eople,  and  in  calling  for  this  representation 
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we  atand  upon  u  foundation  from  which  no  argument  and  no 
sophistry  can  ever  remove  us.  The  Houee  of  Commons  is  in 
reality  the  only  guaranty)  we  have  for  freedom.  If  you 
looked  lit  any  other  country,  and  saw  nothing  but  a  monarch, 
he  might  be  a  good  king  and  might  do  his  best,  but  you 
would  see  that  there  is  no  guarantee  for  freedom — ^j'ou  know 
not  who  wn'll  he  his  successor.  If  you  saw  a  country  with  no 
Crown,  hut  with  a  handful  of  nobles,  administering  the 
government  of  the  country,  yon  would  say  there  is  no 
guarantee  there  for  freedom,  because  a  number  of  individuals 
acting  together  have  not  the  responsibility,  or  the  feeling  of 
responsibility,  that  one  man  has,  and  they  do  things  which 
one  man  would  not  dare  to  do.  If  there  be  a  man  here 
who  feels  himself  and  his  prejudices  rise  up  against  the 
statements  I  am  making,  be,  at  least,  will  admit  that  the 
real  and  only  permanent  foimdatiou  for  [wlitical  freedom 
in  any  countiy  is  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  political  representation  —  in  your  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

At  that  dinner  at  Torquay,  a  nobleman  presided  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  little  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  another  nobleman 
whom  I  have  also  known  there  made  the  principal  speech, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  did?  They  had  a  number  of 
toasts — which  is  a  thing  I  do  not  recommend  because  they 
do  not  drink  them  in  cold  water — and  they  proposed,  first, 
what  are  called  the  ceremonial  toasts — though  one  would 
hojw  they  are  not  altogether  ceremonial — and  amongst  them 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  toast  was  responde{l  to  in  a  long 
speech  by  Lord  Devon.  And  what  did  they  propose  next? 
Not  the  Ho)i8e  of  Commons,  hut '  The  Conservative  Party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.'  They  did  not  propose  '  The  Con- 
servative Party  in  the  House  of  Lords,'  Perhaps  they 
thought  the  whole  House  of  Lords  was  a  Conservative  party, 
or  else  they  thought  that  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  was  really  nut  worth  remembering;,  except  it  may 
be  to  wish  that  it  did  not  exist.  These  gentlemen  do  not 
(comprehend  our  Constitution  at  all.  They  do  not  know, 
apparently,  that  it  is  only  because  there  is  something  which 
the  people  still  believe  to  he  in  some  degree  a  rcpresentutive 
body,  and  which  Btands  between  them  and  monarchical  and 
arifitocratic  despotism — that  it  is  only  the  existence  of  that 
House  which  makes  the  institution  thev  are  so  fond  of  safe 
and  permanent  at  all— and  they  are  afraid  that  t lie  five  milliotia 
somehow  or  other  will  get  into  it.  Now,  I  beg  to  tell  them 
tliat  the  five  millions  will  get  into  it,  thongh  they  may  not 
get  into  it  all  at  once;  and  perhaps  few  men  desire  that  they 
should,  for  I  am  opposed  myself  to  great  and  violent  changes, 
which  create  needless  shocks,  and  which  are  accepted,  if  they 
are  accepted,  with  great  alarm. 

But  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  some  portion,  a  consider- 
able and  effective  portion,  of  tliose  five  millions  will  before 
many  years  are  passed  be  freely  allowed  to  vote  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  the  democracy  which 
these  gentlemen  arc  always  afraid  of  that  is  the  peril  of  this 
country.  It  was  not  democracy  in  1832  that  was  the  .peril. 
It  wae  the  desperate  antagonism  of  the  class  that  then  had 
power  to  the  just  claims  and  rights  of  the  people.  And  at  this 
moment,  when  they  dine  and  when  I  speak,  I  tell  them  that 
Conservatism— they  give  it  that  name,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
a  very  different  name — that  Conservatism,  he  it  Tory  or  lie  it 
Whig,  is  the  true  national  peril  which  we  have  to  face.  They 
may  dam  the  stream,  they  may  keep  back  the  waters,  hut  the 
volume  is  ever  increasing,  and  it  descends  with  accelerated 
force,  and  the  time  will  come  when,  in  all  probability,  and  to 
a  certainty,  if  wisdom  does  not  take  the  place  of  folly,  the 
waters  will  burst  their  liauks,  and  these  men,  who  fancy  tbey 
are  stemming  this  imaginary  apparition  of  democracy,  will  he 
Bwept  away  hy  the  resolute  will  of  a  united  and  determined 
people. 
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For  one  moment  cast  your  eyes  over  the  face  of  Europe. 
You  will  find  that  there  are  now  only  two  considerable  States 
that  have  not  representative  inBtitutions — Turkey  and  Russia  ; 
and  Russia  is  making  progress  in  freedom  equal  at  least  to 
the  progress  of  any  other  State  iu  Europe.  Representation  is 
found  in  Italy,  in  Austria  even,  in  almost  all  the  German 
States,  in  the  Northern  States,  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  It  is  found  also,  as  I  have  said,  and  as 
you  know,  all  over  the  American  eontinent.  It  is  found, 
rIbo,  firmly  settled  ae  an  institution  in  Australia.  English- 
men, everywhere  but  at  home,  are  received  into  the  bosom, of 
this  great  permanent  undying  institution,  this  safeguard  for 
national,  for  human  freedom.  But  here  they  are  slandered, 
they  are  insulted,  they  are  reviled,  they  are  shut  out.  They  are 
invited  to  half  a  hundred  ways  of  amusing  themselves;  but 
if  they  stand  at  the  hustings  or  at  the  poll,  and  see  their 
richer  Ijrethren  come  up  to  vote,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
register  their  names  in  favour  of  principles  for  which  their 
fathers  before  them,  and  themselves,  have  sighed  iu  many 
a  bitter  honr  of  disappointment. 

Now,  Sir,  I  would  change  all  this.  I  speak  out  of  no 
hostility  to  any  class,  or  any  institution.  Tliat  man  who 
proposes  to  exclude  permanently  five  millions  of  his  country- 
men from  the  right  which  the  Constitution  of  his  country 
makes  sacred  in  his  eyes,  I  say  that  is  the  man  that  separates 
Englishmen  into  two  nations,  and  makes  it  impossible  that 
we  should  be  wholly  or  permanently  a  coutented  people.  I 
demand,  then,  this,  which  is  hut  the  right  of  our  Constitution, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  made  freely  and  fairly 
to  represent  the  Commons  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  England  has  long  been  i'amous  ibr  the  enjoy- 
ment of  personal  freedom  by  her  people.  They  are  free  to 
think,  they  are  free  to  speak,  they  are  free  to  write ;  and  Eng- 
land has  been  famed  of  late  years,  and  is  famed  now  the  world 
over,  for  the  freedom  of  her  industry  and  the  greatness  and 
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the  freedom  of  her  commerce.  I  want  to  know  then  why  it 
is  that  her  people  should  not  be  free  to  vote.  Who  is  there 
that  will  meet  me  on  this  platform,  or  will  stand  upon  any 
platform^  and  will  dare  to  say^  in  the  hearing  of  an  open 
meeting  of  his  countrymen,  that  these  millions  for  whom  I 
am  now  pleading  are  too  degraded^  too  vicious^  and  too  de- 
structive to  be  entrusted  with  the  elective  franchise?  I  at 
least  will  never  thus  slander  my  coimtrymen.  I  claim  for 
them  the  right  of  admission^  through  their  representatives^ 
into  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  venerable  Parliament 
which  at  this  hour  exists  among  men;  and  when  they  are 
thus  admitted^  and  not  till  then^  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
England^  the  august  mother  of  free  nations^  herself  is  free. 
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THE  REFORM*  BILL   OF  LORD  RUSSELL'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

ON  THE  MOTION   FOB  LEAVE  TO  BRING  IN  THE  BILL. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  13,  1866. 

[On  the  death  of  Lord  Palineraton,  Lord  Riusell  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  The  Bill  did  not  pass,  and  the  Russell  Administration  retired 
from  oflSce  in  June,  1866.] 

Although  in  the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  remark^  and  of  not  a  little  that  may  be 
fairly  termed  unusual  attack^  I  beg  to  assure  the  House 
that  I  have  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  defending  myself^ 
since  I  am  ready  to  leave  my  course  in  this  House  and  my 
political  character  to  the  impartial  view  of  Members  of  the 
House^  and  to  the  just  judgment  of  my  countrymen  outside 
the  House.  Nor  have  I  risen  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  think^  however,  that  there 
has  been  so  much  said  which  is  not  to  the  point  that  it 
may  be  advantageous  if  I  endeavour  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  I   understand  the   Bill  to  be — ^to  state  some  of  the 
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grounds  on  which  it  appeals  to  us  for  support,  and  to  ask 
the  House  whether,  under  the  eircuniBtances  of  this  question, 
and  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  countrj',  it  is  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  permit  it  to  pass  into  a  law. 

One  thing  in  the  Bill  ia  highly  satisfactory  to  me — that 
Ijoth  in  what  it  does  and  the  manner  in  which  it  proposes 
to  do  it,  it  is  distinct,  clear,  without  any  tricks — without 
semblance  of  giving  something  in  one  clause,  and  tlien  under 
a  feeling  of  alarm  withdrawing  that  something  in  the  clause 
that  follows.  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  meeting  this 
question  and  dealing  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  every 
person  in  the  coimtry  who  is  now  an  elector,  or  who  is 
to  be  included  in  the  Bill,  should  comprehend  that  it  was 
a  measure,  so  far  aa  it  went,  fair  and  generous  to  tlie  people 
whom  it  was  intended  to  enfranchise. 

I  think  I  ean  show  reasons — if  we  can  for  a  moment 
get  rid  of  the  notion  of  party  combination  —  why  this 
House  should  readily,  and  without  hesitation,  agree  to  this 
Bill.  One  portion  of  it  will  recommend  itself,  I  ara  quite 
certain,  to  all  Gentlemen  who  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
the  Bill  of  1832 — and  on  this  point  I  ean  confidently  ask 
for  the  support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Calne — that  is  the  portion  of  the  Bill  which  is  intended 
to  remove  all  legal  obstacles  or  difficulties  by  which  many 
persona  who  were  intended  to  be  enfranchised  by  the  Eeform 
Bill  have  been  up  to  this  time  deprived  of  their  votes.  The 
Reform  Bill  proposed  to  give  a  vote  to  every  occupier  of 
a  10^,  house  in  a  borough.  It  is  shown,  partly  it  may 
be  by  the  wording  of  the  Act,  partly  by  the  decisions 
of  judges  and  courts,  that  this  extension  of  the  franchise 
was  never  complete;  that  hy  the  operation  of  clauses  which 
made  it  necessary  to  pay  rates,  and  which  made  it  necessary 
almost  in  effect  that  the  occupier  himself  should  pay  the 
rates,  many  thousands — I  know  not  the  number — will  have 
been  disfranchised  from  1832  up  to  the  very  hour  at  which 
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this  Bill  shall  pass  into  law.  In  Scotland  there  is  do  such 
disqualification  as  that  which  this  Bill  proposes  to  remove, 
for  there  they  have  no  rate-paying  clauses,  and  thev  have 
no  system  of  compounding  which  would  juggle  men  out  of 
their  franchise;  and  the  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  assimilate 
our  law  in  this  respect  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  to  give 
to  the  Reform  Act  of  183a  the  same  efficacy  which  the 
people  expected  from  it  when  it  passed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  I  suppose,  although  Gentlemen  may  not  admit 
it  by  any  outward  expression  of  opinion,  they  are  not  against 
such  an  improvement  of  the  Reform  Act  as  will  give  the 
vote  which  this  part  of  the  Bill  is  intended  to  give.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  can  certainly  not  refuse  hia 
assent,  because  if  there  be  one  thing  except  the  classical 
times  of  antiquity  to  which  he  is  more  devoted  than  another 
it  is  clearly  the  Bill  of  1831. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  that  which  the  Bill  proposes  to  do  in  respect  to 
the  county  franchise.  Here  I  must  say,  at  the  risk  of 
saying  what  is  not  complimentary  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  hia  colleagues,  that  I  think  the  Government 
have  shown  a  remarkable  feebleness,  which  lays  them  open 
to  great  blame,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  House,  but 
of  almost  every  person  in  the  country  who  has  expected  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  They  propose  to  bring 
the  franchise  down  from  a  50^.  occupation  to  one  of  14/. 
The  occupation  franchise  in  counties  was  a  measure  of 
your  own  carrying  in  1832.  I  do  not  say  that  to  touch 
it  would  not  have  been  neceesary  now,  if  you  had  not 
then  disturbed  the  ancient  franchise  of  the  counties;  but 
when  the  county  occupation  franchise  was  fixed  at  50/.  and 
the  franchise  in  boroughs  at  10/.,  he  must  have  been  a 
very  dull  man  indeed  who  could  not  have  foreseen  that  the 
county  franchise  must  at  some  time  not  remote  be  greatly 
reduced.     The    right    hon.    Gentleman    the    Chancellor  of 


the  Exchequer  spoke  encouragingly  in  that  Reform  discus- 
don  many  years  ^d,  ■when  the  House  carried  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  my  lion.  Friend  the 
Member  for  East  Surrey ;  but  from  that  time  to  this  there 
has  been  n  good  deal  more  done  on  this  question.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  his 
Cabinet — the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
being  very  intimately  concerned  with  the  then  leader  of  the 
House  in  manufacturing  a  Reform  Bill — had  not  had  much 
experience)  and  it  waa  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
made  mistakes.  They  brought  in  their  Bill — a  Bill  con- 
taining some  good  things  and  some  bad  things — and 
among  other  things  projx»scd  a  )o/.  franchise  in  counties. 
They  took,  however,  a  considerable  compensation  by  at^ 
tempting  to  withdraw  all  freeholders  within  the  limit:)  of 
borotigliB  from  the  county  franchise— transferring  them  i/i 
the  electoral  body  within  the  limits  of  boroughs.  But  that 
does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  change  this  fact — that  they 
did  with  due  deliberation  come  to  the  opinion  that  lo/. 
occupiers  in  coimties  were  fit  and  proper  persons  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise.  You  do  not  suppose  that  they  pro- 
posed to  put  persons  on  the  county  liste  of  whoso  fitness  they 
were  not  well  assured,  and  then  endeavoured  to  compensate 
for  this  by  their  proposal  with  regard  to  the  freeholders  in 
the  boroughs.  They  believed,  and  believe  now,  no  doubt, 
that  lo/.  was  a  proper  and  fitting  franchise  for  the  counties 
in  England  and  Wales ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  tliem, 
when  the  House  shall  lie  in  Committee  on  this  Bill,  pro- 
posing to  reduce  the  sum  of  a  14^.  franchise  to  a  10/.  one. 
If  they  wish  to  have  an  easy  victory  over  the  Government, 
and  to  prove  themselves  consistent,  and  to  extend  the  range 
of  the  county  registration,  I  and  a  good  many  Members  in 
this  part  of  the  House  will  be  extremely  happy  to  give 
them  our  cordial  support  j  and  I  can  promise  them  the 
support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  behind  me  (Mr.  Lowe), 
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because  he  has  fixed  his  affections  on  a  lO^.  rental  franchise. 
If  he  were  to  say  he  approved  a  lo^.  household  rranchiee 
in  l>orougha  he  must  do  so  also  in  the  counties,  because 
we  all  know  that  the  lo^,  householders  in  counties  are 
generally  men  in  better  pecuniary  circumstances  than  those 
of  equal  rental  in  boroughs. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  hope  I  have  persuaded  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Calne,  from  any  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  these  two  portions  of  it.  I  may  say 
further,  with  respect  to  this  proposition  of  the  Government, 
that  there  was  one  illustration  the  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Whiteside)  might  have  made  in  his  amusing  speech,  for  how- 
ever much  the  country  is  going  to  ruin,  be  can  always  be 
amusing  in  this  House — there  is  one  illustration  he  might 
have  given  ns.  He  said  that  in  Ireland  they  had  a  i  il.  rating 
franchise  for  the  counties,  and  that  is  as  near  as  may  be 
in  value  to  a  14/.  rental  franchise.  Therefore,  the  proposition 
of  the  Government — although  I  disapprove  it — still  has  the 
sanction  of  the  coiwse  which  has  been  taken  in  Ireland,  and 
this,  I  have  heard  from  Irish  Members,  is  considered  a  not 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  county  franchise.  But,  with 
the  experience  of  a  great  number  of  years  of  this  franchise 
in  Ireland,  I  think  the  Member  for  Calne  may  screw  up  his 
courage  to  support  this  proposition  of  the  Bill. 

I  now  come  to  the  only  point  on  which  there  is  any 
great  difference  of  opinion.  I  think  the  world  has  never 
shown  an  instance  of  a  legislative  assembly  such  as  this 
making  a  great  disturbance  among  themselves,  exciting  them- 
selves, getting  into  a  violent  passion,  pouring  out  cataracts 
of  declamation  like  those  we  heard  last  night,  and  all  upon  the 
simple  question  whether  the  franchise  in  boroughs  shall  remain 
as  now  at  lol.  or  shall  be  fixed  for  a  time  at  7/.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  appear  to  be  surprised  at  the  frankness  with 
which  I  speak.     The  head  of   the  present  Government  was 
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laughed  at  for  years  because  he  epoke  of  finality  in  connection 
with  the  Bill  of  1832.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  it  should  so 
happen,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  suggested  in  his 
fervid  imagination,  that  the  working  classes  would  in  great 
numbers  surmount  the  barrier  of  yl.,  and  that  ultimately 
it  should  be  even  equal  to  a  household  suffrage  in  the 
country.  But  does  any  Gentleman  opposite  believe  that  he  is 
carrying  a  Bill — did  any  Gentleman  sitting  in  this  House 
ever  vote  upon  any  measure  of  arrangement  and  organisa- 
tion like  this,  and  confidently  assure  himself  that  the 
measure  should  be  final  ?  He  must  have  a  very  poor  notion 
of  what  our  children  will  be  if  he  thinks  them  less  com- 
petent to  decide  such  questions  for  themselves  than  we  are 
at  present  to  decide  them.  Therefore  do  not  think  that 
because  I  use  the  phrase  '  for  a  time,'  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  this  Bill,  if  it  be  carried,  will  in  all  probability  put  an 
end  to  Bills  having  reference  to  the  suffrage — for  such  portion 
of  time,  at  least,  as  this  Bill  will  be  found  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  intelligent — [loud  laughter  and  cheers] — allow  me  to 
finish  the  sentence — of  the  intelligent  population  of  this 
country. 

The  Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes, 
in  addition  to  the  "jl.  franchise,  what  he  calls  a  lodger 
franchise.  The  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  in  his  Bill 
proposed  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  with  a  lol, 
qualification,  while  the  present  Bill  proposes  a  loA  quali* 
fication — 10/.  being  very  nearly  the  same  for  a  holding  of 
this  kind  as  "jl.  would  be  for  a  house.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  proposed  provisions  in  his  measure  which 
would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  I  think  would  lead  to 
great  perplexity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  proposition  now 
made  by  the  Government  is  simpler  than  his,  and  likely  to 
be  carried  out  with  less  difficulty  and  more  satisfaction  to  that 
class  of  persons  in  this  metro])oIi3  who  are  chiefly  interested 
in  this  part  of  the  Bill,     With  regard  to  the   yl.  franchise. 
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let  us  examine  it  for  one  moment.  Somebody  has  said,  and 
many  persons  have  written,  that  this  Bill  is  my  Bill — that  the 
Government  made  this  Bill  at  my  recommendation.  ['  Hear.'] 
I  thought  somebody  would  say  this.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  point  of  the  Bill  which  I  have  recommended.  I 
never  was  in  favour  of  a  61.  francliise,  and  I  should  never 
have  proposed  it,  I  believe  in  a  household  franchise  for  the 
boroughs  of  this  country.  But  when  I  found  a  powerful 
Government  like  the  last — and  it  was  not  as  honest  as  it 
was  powerful — proposing  a  61.  franchise,  with  the  expectation 
that  it  would  carry  it,  I  was  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a, 
considerable  enfranchieement  of  the  people  merely  because 
I  had  an  idea  that  household  suffrage  would  be  better.  A 
"jl.  franchise  is  a  proposition  I  have  never  said  one  syllable 
in  favour  of,  and  it  never  entered  into  my  mind  that  the 
Government  would  split  hairs  in  this  fashion,  and  would  leave 
the  61.  franchise,  tJieir  own  former  proposition,  and  which 
nearly  everybody  in  the  country  who  has  asked  for  a  Reform 
Bill  has  expressed  himself  ready  to  accept,  and  would  offer 
the  House  a  "jl.  franchise.  But  here  it  is  offered,  and 
unfortunately,  he^ars  in  the  House  of  Commons,  like 
beggars  outside  of  it,  cannot  he  choosers,  and  we  are  some- 
times in  a  position  to  take  only  what  is  given. 

When  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon,  Gentleman  opposite  was 
brought  in,  a  very-  remarkable  thing  happened.  Two  eminent 
Members  of  the  Government  seceded  from  it,  and  took  their 
seats  on  the  third  bench  behind,  and  1  think  I  see  one 
of  them  sitting  there  at  this  moment.  They  both  made 
what  we  call  a  personal  explanation  to  the  House,  and  the 
explanation  was  that  they  differed  from  their  colleagues  on 
this  question  of  the  suffrage.  Tliey  did  not  approve  that 
the  suffi'agc  in  counties  should  be  brought  down  to  the 
rate  of  the  boroughs,  and  that  the  suffrage  in  the  boroughs 
should  be  continued  at  the  same  rate  which  was  fixed  at 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Aet.     I  am  not  sure  whether  these 


right  hon.  Gentlemen  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  the  county 
franchise  slioold  be  brought  down  to  lo/.  I  tbink  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  expressed  some  dissent — at  least  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  franchise  in  the  boroughs  ought  to  be 
reduced ;  and  I  know  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire,  in  the 
words  which  have  often  been  quoted  since,  expressed  himself 
in  favour  of  establishing  a  borough  franchise  at  8/.  Now 
when  the  Grovermnent  have  been  splitting  hairg  with  regard 
to  6/,  and  7^.,  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  will  not  split  hairs  between  8/.  and  "jL, 
because  surety  after  the  discussion  this  question  has  under- 
gone—  aftfir  the  mode  and  mannei'  the  House  has  been 
brought  into  difficulty  by  past  transactions — after  the  great 
expectations  which  have  been  mised  throughout  the  country, 
I  think  it  would  show  very  ill  states manship  on  the  part 
of  those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  and  a  mere  oljcdience  to  the 
cause  of  party — it  would  hardly  be  becoming  in  them — if  they 
were  not  willing  to  make  the  small  eoncession  of  1/.  in 
answer  to  the  concession  of  il.  which  I  am  willing  or 
forced  to  make,  and  join  with  me  in  giving  at  least  a 
friendly  if  not  an  enthusiastic  support  to  the  Bill  of  the 
Government. 

And,  after  all,  this  3^.,  what  is  it?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman behind  me  has  conjured  up  a  frightful  n]iparition. 
The  10/,  is  the  salvation  of  the  country.  For  thirty-four 
years  its  operation  has  been  such  as  to  extort  from  him 
unlimited  approval.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  think 
9/.  perilous  or  8/.  in  any  degree  of  doubtfiJ  utility,  but  "jl. 
he  considers  to  be  actually  dcstruetive  to  the  interests  of 
the  country;  and  he  has  shown  moreover  that  it  would 
destroy  the  connection  between  the  Executive  Government 
and  the  House — that  it  would  add  greatly  to  all  the  evils 
which  arc  supjioaed  to  exist  in  connection  with  the  present  Bill, 
without  any  of  its  advantages ;  in  fact,  I  know  not  whether 
gloomy,  discouraging,    and   appalling  picture  of  the 
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future  of  the  House  and  the  country  was  ever  drawn  by  any 
Member  of  the  House.   And  all  the  foundation  of  these  horrors 
is  that  it  is  propoaed  to  reduce  the  franchise  in  the  boroughs 
by   i/.  lower  than  was  recommended   by  the   Member   for 
Oxfordshire  and  by  his  colleague  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.     Now,  I  appeal  to  Gentlemen  opposite 
whether  they  will  allow  tliemselvesj  considering  the  position 
of  this  question,  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  question  of 
the    suffrage    should   be    got    out    of  our    way    during    this 
I  present  session  of  Parliament.     If  they  do  make  it  impos- 
f  «ible — I  am  not  much  given  to  prophesy,  but  I  venture  to 
(  predict  that  there  are  many  on  those  benches  now  who  will 
)  live  to  regret  the  course  they  are  about  to  take. 

There  is  one  other  proposition— it  is  made  in  this  Bill — 
which  I  hope  the  House  will  not  listen  to  for  a  moment, 
and  that  is  the  Savings-bank  franchise.  I  think  the  Member 
for  BuckingliamEhire  had  something  like  it — perhaps  the  very 
Bome  thing — in  his  Bill.  I  disapproved  of  it  then.  I  have 
no  objection  to  enfranchise  those  who  may  be  enfrancliised 
by  itj  but  I  think  it  is  the  very  worst  of  all  the  fancy  fran- 
chises ever  proposed.  It  will  be  unecjual  to  the  last  degree, 
and  it  will  l>e,  I  believe,  the  source  of  every  kind  of  fraud. 
I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wick, 
who,  1  think,  in  speaking  of  it  said  he  did  not  see  why  the 
investment  of  50^. — the  saving  of  it  in  a  Savings-bank — 
should  give  a  man  a  higlier  social  and  political  position  than 
the  investment  or  saving  of  an  equal  sum  in  any  other 
description  of  property  where  the  investment  could  I>e  fairly 
ascertained.  I  object  altogether  to  giving  the  franchise  to 
one  man  and  shutting  it  out  from  another — that  second 
man,  it  may  be,  being  far  more  heroic  than  the  other.  For 
example,  a  man  may  have  to  provide  a  humble  equipment 
for  a  daughter's  marriage,  a  small  sum  for  a  son's  appren- 
ticeship—something may  be  taken  out  oP  his  earnings  for 
the  education   of  his  children,  he  may  have  nuder  his  roof 
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an  aged  parent,  and  be  may  be  performing  to  that  parent 
tbe  most  sacred  and  most  boly  of  dutieB,  and  tbeee  may 
cause  him  to  withdraw  5^.  or  10/.  from  his  little  fund  in  the 
SavingB-bank,  or  may  prevent  his  having  any  fund  there 
at  all,  and  the  law  steps  Jn,  and  for  doing  so  much,  which 
in  every  rank  of  life  is  so  honourable  and  so  oxcmplaiy,  his 
name  ie  to  be  erased  from  the  electoral  list  of  the  town  in 
which  he  lives,  I  protest  against  this  Savings-bank  franchise, 
I  think  also  it  would  be  liable  to  great  fruud,  because  three 
or  four  members  of  a  family  may  invest  in  a  Savings-bank 
in  one  name  and  so  give  to  that  one  person  a  vote.  I  do 
not  in  the  least  object  to  any  one  person  having  a  vote, 
hut  I  do  object  to  giving  it  under  a  system  which,  altogether 
apart  from  the  general  processes  of  our  enfranchisement,  is 
liable  to  the  utmost  inequality,  and  to  a  species  of  fraud  which 
cannot  be  prevented. 

Now  I  have  gone  through  the  Bill  iu  its  main  provisions, 
and  I  would  ask  the  House  what  they  think  of  it.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tolls  us — in  fact,  wo  well  know 
— that  we  have  in  Engbind  and  Wales  about  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  men,  Under  this  Bill  he  further  tells  us  we 
should  have  900,000  electors.  [A  Voice  from  the  Treasury 
Benches  ;  '  1,300,000.']  But  not  1,300,000  when  the  double 
qualitications  are  taken  off.  Whatever  that  be,  it  will  place 
within  the  franchise  perhaps  a  little  more  than  one  in 
five,  leaving  out  four  millions  of  grown  men  iu  England 
and  Wales  who  will  still  not  have  the  franchise.  Of  those 
he  says  there  will  be  330,000  working-men.  This  is  a  very 
— as  I  am  quite  confident  whenever  the  matter  is  fairly  looked 
into  will  be  found  out — exaggerated  estimate.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  included  60,000  who  now  live  in  \ot.  houses  be- 
sides those  referred  to  in  the  Blue  Books.  And  more  than 
that,  he  included  every  man  between  ro/.  and  7/.,  although 
the  experience  of'every  one  tells  us  that  is  not  correct ;  and 
as  to  all  these  working-men  brought  forward  in  these  Blue 
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Books,  except  the  Membere  for  Coventry,  I  will  undertake  to 
Bay  that  tbere  is  scarcely  a  single  Member  of  the  House,  looking 
to  his  own  canvass  and  his  own  constituency,  who  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  estimate  ie  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

I  should  only  be  too  glad  if  it  could  he  honestly  ascertained 
that  so  many  working-men  would  he  placed  upon  the  register ; 
at  least  I  think  it  would  do  something  towards  confirming 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  view  they  entertain  that  the  conduct 
of  so  many  of  those  men  as  possess  the  franchise  'has  hitherto 
been  most  exemplary  in  their  exercise  of  it.  Now,  I  appeal 
to  hon.  Gentlemen — I  am  very  earnest  in  my  wishes  upon 
this  question,  because,  notwithstanding  the  unkind  allusion 
and  imputation  thrown  upon  me  some  time  ago  by  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  Uouse,  there  is  nobody  who  has 
a  greater  interest  than  I  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  a  fair  and 
early  settlement  of  this  question.  I  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  any  one,  I  think,  in  discussing  it  publicly  out  of 
the  House  and  in  the  House.  I  liave  discussed  it  frankly, 
and  whatever  hon.  Gentlemen  may  think  to  the  contrary, 
I  never  spoke  on  any  question  in  which  I  took  a  greater 
interest,  or  with  a  deeper  conviction  that  I  was  serving  the 
true  interests  of  their  class  as  well  as  those  of  my  country- 

f  men  at  large. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  appeal  to  certain  Members 

r  of  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Calne  has  shown  that  nearly  everything  the  Bill  proposes  is 
really  that  which  is  bound  up  in  some  ahii\ie  with  the  Bill 
of  183a,  or  with  the  propositions  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned. I  have  got  here — it  is  really  curious  how  things 
drop  into  your  hands  when  you  want  them  —  here  is  a 
paper,  the  Norfolk  News,  of  the  year  1859,  and  I  have  certain 
extracts  which  I  have  taken  from  the  paper.  These  are 
extracts  from  election  addresses.  The  first  is  from  the  election 
address  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  said  there  must  be  a  Bill  to 
alter  the  law  regulating  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
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Parliament.  Then  Lord  John  RiiEsell  said  wc  should  have  to 
coQeidcr  the  great  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  in  Parliament.  Sir  George  Grey 
said  that  at  the  earliest  period  consistent  with  duty,  the 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Then  there  were  similaj-  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  from  the  sjieeches  of  the  Attorney- 
General  of  that  day,  and  of  the  Solicitor-General.  There  is 
then  an  extract  headed,  'Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.*  And 
what  does  he  say  in  1859,  before  the  Government  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  discharged  from  the 
service  of  the  House  and  of  the  country  ?  The  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Lowe  says  ;— 


'  It  will  Ije  the  duty  of  the  GoTemment  to  prepare  a 
nd  I  have  every  confidence  tbat  it  will  ba  one  which  if 
icn  of  extreme  opinions,  will  be  ncceptable  to  the  great  b 


icamire  of  Betonn, 
not  liilly  astiafying 
ily  uf  Che  (lenple.* 


I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  very  short  memory, 
or  else  he  trifles  with  this  House.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
man  who  wrote  tltat  in  his  election  address  in  1859  should 
stand  up  to-night  and  deliver  such  a  speech  as  we  have  heard 
from  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half?  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that 
when  under  these  circumstances  men  change  their  opinions 
after  they  are  fifty  years  of  age,  there  is  not  much  espectation 
of  turning  them  back  again.  I  feel  that  I  could  not  with 
much  hope  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne,  or  to 
his  colleague  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stroud ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Haddington  (Lord  Elcho),  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salisbury,  is  the  only  Member  at  this  side  of  the 
House  who  cheers  the  sentiments  of  either  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen. 

What  ia  the  reason,  I  o^k,  tbat  Gentlemen  who  have  been 
holders  of  office  take  this  course  with  regard  to  the  Bill  of 
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the  Government?  I  will  not  deal  in  any  insinuations,  but 
I  will  say  that^  from  Gentlemen  who  have  held  office^  but 
who  happen  to  have  been  left  out  of  what  may  be  called 
the  daily  ministrations^  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  very 
minute  account  of  the  reasons  why  they  change  their  opinions 
before  we  can  turn  round  and  change  with  them.  These  are 
the  Gentlemen  who  all  at  once  start  up  as  the  great  teachers 
of  statesmanship  to  the  House  and  the  country.  Are  they 
what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Droitwich  spoke 
of  in  the  recess — ^are  they  the  foremost  statesmen  in  the 
country  ?  and  if  so^  is  there  to  be  a  bid  for  them  to  take  the 
place  of  Gentlemen  who  have  not  much  succeeded  as  states- 
men when  in  office?  In  office  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
are  as  docile  as  any  other  Gentlemen  in  office^  but  I  fear^ 
notwithstanding  the  ideas  some  people  have  of  my  influence 
with  Earl  Russell^  that  I  am  not  able  to  offer  them  any  argu- 
ments on  his  part  that  will  tell  upon  them.  I  do  not  object 
for  a  moment  to  a  Member  of  this  House  being  fond  of  office. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  probably  lives  much  more 
happily  in  office  than  he  would  live  if  he  were  out  of  it, 
though  I  do  not  think  he  will  live  quite  so  long.  I  do  not 
complain  of  men  who  are  fond  of  office,  though  I  could  never 
comprehend  the  reason  they  like  it  so  much.  If  I  may 
parody,  or  if  I  may  make  an  alteration  in  a  line  or  two 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  our  language,  I  might 
ask — 

'  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

That  pleaaing,  anxious  office  e'er  resigned. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  Treasury, 
Nor  cast  one  last,  long,  lingering  look  behind/ 

What  I  complain  of  is  this,  that  when  place  recedes  into 
the  somewhat  dim  past,  that  which  in  office  was  deemed 
patriotism  vanishes  with  it;  and  we  have  one  howl  of 
despair  from  these  right  hon.  Gentlemen  because  it  is  pro- 
posed to  diminish  the  franchise  in  boroughs  from   loL  to  7/., 
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and  to  add  by  so  small  a  proposition  as  that  something  to  the 
freedom  of  tbe  people  of  this  country. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me  {Mr.  Horsman)  said  a 
little  against  the  Government  and  a  little  against  the  Bill, 
but  had  last  night  a  field  night  for  an  attack  upon  so  humble 
an  individual  as  I  am.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  the  6r&t 
of  the  new  party  who  baa  expressed  bis  great  grief,  who  baa 
retired  into  what  may  be  called  his  political  cave  of  Adullam, 
and  he  has  called  about  him  eveiy  one  that  was  in  distress 
and  every  one  tliat  was  discontented.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  been  anxious  to  form  a  party  in  this  House. 
There  is  scarcely  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  is  able 
to  address  the  House  with  effect  or  to  take  much  part  in  our 
debates,  whom  he  has  not  tried  to  bring  over  to  his  party  or 
cabal;  and  at  last  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  succeeded  in 
hooking  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Calne.  I 
know  there  was  an  opinion  expressed  many  years  ago  by  a 
Member  of  tbe  Treasury  bench  and  of  the  Cabinet,  that  two 
men  would  make  a  party.  When  a  party  is  formed  of  two 
men  so  amiable — so  discreet — as  the  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men, we  may  hope  to  see  for  the  first  time  in  Parliament  a 
party  perfectly  harmonious  and  distinguished  by  mutual  and 
unbroken  trust.  But  there  is  one  difficulty  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remove.  This  party  of  two  reminds  me  of  the 
Seofch  terrier,  which  was  so  covered  with  hair  that  you  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  head  and  which  was  the  tail  of  it. 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  told  us  that  be  had  some 
peculiar  election  experiences.  There  are  men  who  make 
discord  wherever  they  api>ear.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
going  down  to  Kidderminster  got  into  some  unplcasing 
altercation  with  somebody,  and  it  ended  with  his  having  his 
head  broken.  But  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  the  House  will  bear 
witness,  that  with  regard  to  its  power,  that  bead  is  probably 
as  strong  now  as  before  he  took  his  leave  of  Kidderminster  and 
went  to  Calne  — a  village  in  the  West  of  England.     The  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  found  on  the  list  of  electors  at  Calne^  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  names,  of  whom,  according  to  the 
Blue  Book,  about  seven  were  working-men.  I  suppose  three 
or  four  of  them  were  probably  keepers  of  shops,  and  some  of 
those  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  think  impro- 
perly included  in  his  list.  When  the  right  hon.  Member 
went  down  there  he  found  a  tumult  even  more  aggravated 
than  at  Kidderminster.  They  did  not  break  his  head,  but 
they  did  something  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  much 
worse,  for  they  shut  up  the  police  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
the  little  mob  of  this  little  place  had  the  whole  game  to  them- 
selves. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  of  the  polypus, 
which  takes  its  colour  from  the  rock  on  which  it  lives,  and  he 
said  that  some  hon.  Members  take  their  colours  frx)m  their 
constituencies.  The  constituency  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  represents  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  men,  seven  of  whom  are  working-men ;  but  the  real  con- 
stituent of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  he  could  send  in  his  butler 
or  his  groom,  instead  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  repre- 
sent the  borough.  I  think  in  one  sense — regarding  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  an  intellectual  gladiator  in  this  House — 
we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  that  he 
did  not  do  that. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  explain  the  particulars 
of  this  Bill,  and  to  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  ask  them  not  to  take  that  dis- 
paraging view  of  their  countrymen  which  has  been  presented 
to  them  by  the  right  Hon.  Member  for  Calne  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salisbury,  who — I  presimie  from  their  residence 
at  the  antipodes — seem  to  take  a  Botany  Bay  impression,  and 
a  Botany  Bay  view,  of  the  character  of  the  great  bulk  of  their 
countrymen.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  some  nights  ago, 
when  I  was  not  here,  said  that  I,  even  in  the  matter  of  the 
cattle  plague,  set  class  against  class.     [^Hear,  hear!*   from 
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the  Opposition  benches,  and  laughter.]  The  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  who  frona  the  ease  with  which  they  are  amused  must 
1)6  a  most  amiable  party,  laugh  at  this  observation.  I  ask 
any  man  in  this  House,  is  it  possible  to  do  a  thing  more 
perilous  than  that  which  is  done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Australian  colleague  the  hon.  Member  for  Sahsbury 
— namely,  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  gulf  that  shall 
not  be  passed  by  legislation  between  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  and  a  portion  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  working-people  who  are  really  the  heart  of  this 
great  nation  ? 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  t^lls  us  that  by  and  by,  if  every- 
body will  wait  long  enough,  everj-body  will  get  over  this 
barrier  and  be  inside  the  franchise.  But  that  is  no  great 
consolation,  because  be  said  that  by  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment we,  or  our  children,  shall  be  eat*n  up  at  some  future 
time.  Would  it  not  be  infinitely  better  to  show  our  trust  in 
the  people  now  ?  Of  all  the  follies  and  crimes  which  Govern- 
ments commit,  that  of  a  constant  distrust  of  their  subjects,  of 
their  citizens,  of  their  country,  is  about  the  wildest  and  most 
foolish.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud 
and  somebody  else  who  followed  him  tell  us  that  the  people 
are  very  indifferent  about  this  matter.  I  think  I  just  caught 
the  Member  for  Salisbury  in  the  hubbub  of  the  House  as  he 
rose  to  speak,  making  an  observation  about  the  number  of 
petitions;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Calne  said  he  thought  their  number  was  not  more  than  four. 
But  how  many  petitions  were  there  previous  to  1831  ?  Bear 
in  mind  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  for  some  time  dis- 
continued bringing  forward  his  motion  for  Parliamentary 
Reform.  In  1821  one  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  in 
favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  1822  there  were  twelve, 
in  1833  there  were  twenty-nine;  in  the  six  years  that  passed 
between  1834  and  1829  there  was  not  a  single  petition  pre- 
sented to  this  House  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and 
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in  1830  there  were  fourteen  petitions — ten  more  than  those 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  himself  merry 
to-night.  And  what  took  place  in  1831-a?  This, — some  of 
you  were  fleeing  for  your  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
which  you  had  not  foreseen,  but  which  was  ajs  inevitable  as 
any  storm  that  arises  in  the  heavens.  It  was  an  accident  that 
brought  it  about — the  French  Revolution.  Well,  there  are 
always  accidents.  A  great  portion  of  the  things  that  happen 
in  our  lives,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  the  appearance  of 
accidents.  But  with  the  accident  there  was  material  for  a 
conflagration,  and  a  conflagration  arose. 

I  recollect  that  the  late  Francis  Place  and  two  or  three  others 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  deputation  when  he  took 
office  after  the  fall  of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  and  that  they 
remonstrated  with  the  Duke.  He  was  not  a  man  that  liked 
remonstrances  very  much,  but  they  told  him  what  was  going 
on,  how  dissatisfied  the  people  were,  and  how  perilous  they 
thought  the  course  of  the  Government  in  opposing  Reform. 
And  what  did  the  Duke  say?  He  was  standing  warming 
himself  at  the  fire.  He  said  to  these  gentlemen,  ^  You  have 
got  heads  on  your  shoulders,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  keep 
them  there.'  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  driven  from  office.  The  popular  feeling  in  the 
country  and  in  the  metropolis  was  such  that  this  great  soldier 
that  knew  no  fear  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  Lord  Grey  was 
permitted  to  come  back,  and  the  Reform  Bill  was  eventually 
carried. 

Now  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  if  they  think  any  accident  will 
ever  happen  again.  That  accident  was  in  Paris.  But  in 
1848,  only  eighteen  years  afterwards,  there  was  another 
accident  in  Paris,  which  was  followed  by  a  succession  of 
accidents  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  I  recollect  at  the  time 
a  noble  Lord  who  was  then  a  Member  of  this  House  was 
greatly  alarmed.  He  came  to  me  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  assured   me  that  he  had   always   been  in  favour  of  a 
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great  extension  of  the  suffrage.  1  believe  that  he  was  not 
quite  sure  that  I  should  not  soon  be  a  member  of  a  Pro- 
visional Government,  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  accept  a  measure  so  moderate,  and  if  you  like, 
as  may  be  said  by  many  in  the  country,  so  inadequate,  but 
still  to  some  extent  so  good  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  aecept  this 
measure,  and  show  your  confidence  in  the  people,  than  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  Memlwr  for  Calne — the  most  revolutionary 
advice  that  was  ever  given  in  this  House — and  shut  your  doors 
against  five  millions  of  people,  and  tell  them  that  unless  they 
can  eeramble  over  this  lol.  barrier  none  of  them  shall  ever 
find  a  direct  representation  in  this  House? 

The  Member  for  Stroiid  talked  loudly  last  night  about  con- 
stitutional  rights  and  constitutional  principles.  But  who  was 
it  that  made  the  present  constitution  of  England  more  than 
any  other  men  in  our  history  ?  Surely  the  men  of  the  first  and 
second  Parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Is  it  not 
in  the  very  journals  of  your  House  ?  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
could  easily  find  and  i-ead  to  you  the  resolutions  of  the  House, 
that  wherever  there  is  not  some  direct  interdiction  or  contra- 
diction of  it,  the  ancient  and  common  franeliise  of  the  people  of 
this  country  in  the  towns  is  the  householding  franchise.  And 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Lord  Somers,  who  was  himself 
a  great  authority,  and  to  a  large  extent  one  of  tbe  builders  of 
our  existing  constitution,  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  though 
no  man  by  birth  had  any  right  to  office,  yet  that  by  birth  he 
had  a  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  vote  was  the 
only  true  security  which  an  Englishman  bad  for  tbe  protection 
of  bis  life  and  property?  I  am  not  stating  that  as  my  opinion, 
I  am  giving  you  tbe  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
Parliamentary  annals  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  I  say  you 
will  not  act  constitutionally  or  wisely  if  you  put  any  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  a  Bill  that  is  so  moderate  as  this,  and  that  may 
give  great  sa'tisfaction  to  vast  multitudes  of  the  people. 

If  this  Bill  he  rejected  you  will  show  that  you  are  against 
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all  Reform,  you  will  show  that  you  have  no  eonfidence  what- 
ever even  in  that  portion  of  the  population  which  lives  in 
houses  between  \oL  and  jl.  rental.  And  if  you  pass  this  Bill 
you  will  show  that  you  are  not  cut  oflF  altogether  from  sym- 
pathy with  multitudes  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  I  say 
there  is  peril  in  the  present  state  of  things.  You  have 
a  population  divorced  almost  entirely  from  the  land,  and  shut 
out  from  the  possession  of  the  franchise.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Brighton  touched  upon  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Calne  spoke 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  this  way— of  their  com- 
binations and  associations.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
reading,  debating,  thinking,  and  combining,  and  they  know 
that  in  all  our  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  position 
of  their  class  is  very  different.  I  believe  that  if  you  do  not 
moderate  your  tone  and  your  views  with  regard  to  the  great 
bulk  of  the  working  classes,  you  will  find  your  country  gradually 
weakened  by  a  constantly  increasing  emigration,  or  you  will 
find  some  accident  happening,  when  you  will  have  something 
to  do  more  than  you  are  asked  to  do  to-night,  under  the 
threat,  and  it  may  be  under  the  infliction,  of  violence. 

Now,  Sir,  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  did  not  rise  to 
defend  this  Bill.  I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  it.  It 
is  not  a  Bill  which,  if  I  had  been  consulted  by  its  framers,  I 
should  have  recommended.  If  I  had  been  a  Minister  it  is  not 
a  Bill  which  I  should  have  consented  to  present  to  the  House. 
I  think  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  that  its  con- 
cessions are  not  sufficient.  But  I  know  the  difficulties  under 
which  Ministries  labour,  and  I  know  the  disinclination  of 
Parliament  to  do  much  in  the  direction  of  this  question. 
I  shall  give  it  my  support  because,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
a  simple  and  honest  measure,  and  because  I  believe,  if  it 
becomes  law,  it  will  give  more  solidity  and  duration  to  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  everything  that 
is  noble  in  the  character  of  the  people  of  these  realms. 
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THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BILL.— DEBATE  ON 

THE  SECOND  READING. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL  23,  1866. 

From   Hansard. 

Before  I  address  myself  to  the  question  which  is  before 
the  House,  there  are  two  matters  of  a  personal  character 
which  I  wish  to  dispose  of  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Calne,  on  the  first  night  of  this  debate,  made  a  complaint  to 
the  House  that,  in  a  speech  out  of  this  House,  I  had  imputed 
to  him,  or  quoted  as  from  him,  words  which  he  had  not 
uttered.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  right  to  make 
that  complaint^  if  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  it, 
because  there  is  no  doubt — and  I  am  sorry  it  so  happened^- 
that  some  three  or  four  words  which  he  had  not  spoken  in 
that  connection  were  added  to  the  passage  which  he  had 
spoken.  I  regret  the  inaccuracy  very  much.  I  have  the 
satisfaction,  however,  of  knowing  or  believing  that  I  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  no  substantial  injustice. 

The  other  point  refers  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King^s  Lynn  (Lord  Stanley).  He  retorted  on 
me  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with  reference  to  two  divisions 
which  took  place  some  years  ago  in  this  House,  one  on  the 
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Gna  Wot,  nd  tiw  other  on  dw  CoMpincj  BOL  In  nehliia- 
I  «f4n*caHs£d  the  mo'vn' of  &e  KsointiaaobtHB  a  seconder 
AoB  the  opposite  nde  of  the  Hooae.  Bat  with  Rgmrd  to  the 
It  cnae,  that  of  the  China  War,  I  was  mt  in  Kuliament 
dming  that  sewion.  I  wad  in  bad  heahfa,  out  of  the  cMmtry ; 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  of  it  was  from  nadia^  an  accoont 
of  what  bad  taken  plaee  in  this  Hoose  in  a  pabHc  news-room 
in  the  ejtr  of  Rome.  With  tegaid  to  the  other  case,  that  of 
the  Con^ira<7  Bill,  Members  who  were  then  in  the  Hottso 
will  recollect  that  on  the  first  division,  on  the  first  reading  of 
the  Bill,  nearly  one  hondred  Members — I  think  that  was  the 
exact  nomber,  I  am  not  sore — or  nioetj^-nine,  voted  in  the 
division  against  the  introdnction  or  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
inclodin^  Lord  John  Russell,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  (Mr.  Gibson),  myself,  and  many  others.  The  noble 
Lord's  friends  warmly  welcomed  and  supported  that  Bill. 
Before  the  second  reading  came  on,  my  right  hon-  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  notice  of  a  resoln- 
tion,  which  was  i?arried  by  the  House ;  the  noble  Lord 
with  several  of  his  friends,  departing  altogether  from  their 
votes  on  the  first  reading,  turned  completely  round  upon 
their  own  policy,  sapported  my  right  hon.  Friend,  went  into 
the  same  lobby  with  him,  and  made  a  majority  against  the 
Government  of  Lord  Palmerston.  If  there  was  any  conspiracy 
then,  it  WHS  owing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Uonse;  and  if  it 
wa«  a  dirty  conspiracy,  the  dirt  was  imported  into  it  by  the 
noble  Ijord  and  his  friends.  Now,  these  are  inaccoiacies 
which  may  occur  in  debate,  but  I  think  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  apology  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  explain 
the  charge  which  the  noble  Lord  had  inadvertently  brought 
against  me. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  before  the  House,  and  the 
reaolntion  which  has  been  moved  by  the  Member  for  Chester. 
Whatever  are  the  words  in  which  a  resolution  or  design  is 
wmppod  up  in  this  House,  the  true  meaning  of  it  generally 
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comes  uut  during  the  debate ;  but  the  noble  Lard  the 
Member  for  Chester  did  not  in  the  slighteet  degree  leave  us 
in  difficulty  with  respect  to  his  view;  and  there  can  be 
nothing  more  clear  than  this — I  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  blame  him  for  it  —  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
opinion — that  he  stands  as  the  principal  opponent  of  this 
measure,  on  the  ground  either  that  he  is  opposed  to  all  Beform, 
or  to  such  an  extension  of  the  franchise  as  the  Government 
propose  in  this  Bill ;  and  I  presume,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
and  judging  from  his  speech,  that  if  the  Government  would 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  the  Seats  Bill,  which  may  be 
as  extensive  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  subject  as  this 
measure  of  the  franchise  is  on  another  part,  it  would  meet 
with  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  noble  Lord.  Thns  the 
Bill  that  is  not  before  us  is  made  an  excuse  and  weapon  for 
destroying  the  Bill  that  is  before  us.  That,  I  think,  as  for  as 
I  can  judge,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  position  of  the  noble 
Lord;  but  when  the  Seats  Bill  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  will  take  upon  it. 

I  come  now  to  the  speech  made  by  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  in  seconding  the  amendment.  His  speech  was  much 
more  ingenious,  and  it  was  much  less  candid ;  it  waa  much 
lees  straightforward,  but  it  lands  us  in  the  same  position ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  during  his  speech,  twice  at  least,  if  not 
oftener,  used  the  words  the  '  balance  of  power'  in  reference  to 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  this  House.  We  have 
done  now  pretty  much  with  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  have  no  such  phrase  as  the  '  balance  of  power'  in  this 
House, 

Sir,  I  think  that  this  House  should  he  a  fair  representation 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  though  it  may  not  be 
desirable,  and  even  if  desirable  it  may  not  be  attainable,  that 
all  persons  should  vote,  yet,  far  short  of  that,  I  am  persuaded 
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that  the  representation  may  be  so  arranged  that  every  per&OD 
of  every  class  will  feel  that  his  interests  are  fairly  represented, 
and  will  he  fairly  (.'onsulted  by  the  House.  But  the  nohle 
Lord  is  afflicted  with  a  species  of  terror,  or  jierhaps  1  should 
rather  call  it  a  feeling  of  no  eonfidenee,  such  as  I  have  hardly 
ever  seen  before  in  this  House.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the 
Government.  That  I  have  very  often  seen,  and  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  Government  in  which  the  majority  of  the  House  had 
no  confidence;  but  he  has  no  confidence  in  the  House.  First 
of  all  the  Government,  through  the  Prime  Minister  and 
through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  given  tlie 
most  distinct  promise  witli  regard  to  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
arrangement of  seats;  but  the  nohle  Lord  has  no  confidence 
in  that  promise.  The  nohle  Lord  has  no  confidence  in  the 
House,  because  if  this  Fi'anchise  Bill  should  pass,  he  thinks 
the  House  might  do  something  very  unwise  in  the  matter  of 
the  Seats  Bill.  He  has  no  confidence  in  the  people,  because 
the  object  of  this  Bill  is  to  admit  them  to  the  franchise;  and 
he  lias  special  terror  of  what  might  happen  if  the  Franchise 
Bill  should  pass  and  the  Scats  Bill  fail,  and  we  should  all  be 
sent  back  to  enlarged  constituencies  to  be  returned  to  a  future 
Parliament.  The  nohle  Lord  must  know  that,  whatever  he 
the  re-arrangement  of  seats,  it  must  lead  to  greater  popular 
power  in  the  House ;  and  that  whatever  be  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  it  must  lead  to  the  same  result;  and  we  all 
know  that  henceforth  the  Parliament  which  shall  be  elected 
on  an  extended  franchise,  or  after  a  redistribution  of  eeata, 
will  be  a  Parliament  of  full  aufhorify  in  the  country — that 
it  will  have  power  stili  further  to  extend  the  fi-anchise,  and 
still  further  to  alter  the  distribution  of  seats,  and  to  conduct 
all  matters  connected  with  the  legislation  of  the  Empire. 
And  therefore  the  nohle  Lord,  who  was  in  such  extraordinary 
tremor  with  regai'd  to  what  may  happen  if  this  Bill  pass  or  if 
the  other  fail,  appears  to  me  to  present  the  most  singular 
exhibition  of  political  anxiety  I  have  ever  seen. 
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I  thought  that  when  the  noble  Lord  concluded  his  speech, 
everything  in  it  that  was  true  was  unimportant,  and  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  be  the  least  important  was  not  true. 
But  there  is  one  thing  important,  and  that  is  the  opposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  this  Bill ;  and  I  hope  that  he  and  his 
colleague  in  proposing  this  resolution  will  forgive  me  if  I  say 
that  I  think  it  is  a  perilous  thing  when  the  heirs  of  two  of 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the 
houses  of  the  English  nobility  oppose  themselves  to  this 
moderate  and  just  Bill,  and  have  set  themselves  by  a  coalition 
in  this  House  to  drive  Lord  Russell  from  power — for  this, 
and  this  only,  offence — ^that  he  wields  the  authority  of  his 
great  oflSce  to  extend  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  moderate  and 
conservative  degree  the  franchises  of  his  countrymen. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Chester  blames  the 
Government  because  it  took  advice  from  this  end  of  this  side 
of  the  House  [below  the  gangway  of  the  Ministerial  side], 
and  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  advice  of  powerfiil  persons 
of  the  Whig  party.  I  should  think  that  a  measure  which 
is  supported  by  the  House  of  Bedford,  by  the  House  of 
Devonshire,  that  has  among  its  supporters  the  Howards, 
the  Sutherlands,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,. 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Stanley  the  Post- 
master-General, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department — I  think  a  measure  that 
is  supported  by  the  Peers  that  I  have  mentioned  cannot 
be  said  to  be  introduced  to  this  House  without  some 
consultation  with  the  Whig  party.  Now,  if  the  noble 
Lord  will  allow  me  in  a  perfectly  friendly  manner  to  gfive 
him  a  little  advice,  I  will  do  it  in  one  sentence.  The 
course  that  he  is  taking  is  a  course  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate important  persons  of  the  Whig  party  from  the  Liberal 
and  popular  party  in  this  House  and  in  the  country, 
and  if  he  should  succeed  in  dissevering  the  most  intelli- 
gent  of  the   Whig   nobility  from   the  great  popular  party 
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in  the  country,  if  he  should  transfer  them  to  the  other  side, 
and  put  ai!  the  dukes  and  the  nobles  on  one  side  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  popidar  party  on  the  other — if  the  noble 
Lord  knows  anything  whatever  of  history,  he  will  know 
this, — that  when  the  great  popidar  party  of  a  country  are 
fighting  by  themselves  against  the  nobles  of  a  country,  what- 
ever their  virtues  and  whatever  their  power — speaking  of 
many  of  them — you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  popular  party 
will  win,  and  the  nobles  will  go  down. 

The  noble  Lord  and  many  hou.  Members  of  the  House 
during  this  debate  have  referred  to  the  supposed  influence 
I  have  had  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  question  has  been 
brought  before  Parliament.  Seven  years  ago,  just  about  the 
time  when  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  was  thrown  out, 
in  an  accidental  or  incidental  conversation  with  Lord  Russell, 
I  suggested  to  him  that  whenever  this  question  was  brought 
again  before  Parliament,  the  proper  course  to  take  was  to 
introduce  the  Franchise  Bill  by  itself  From  i860  until  this 
hour  I  have  only  had  one  interview — a  very  short  interview 
— and  only  one  conversation  of  a  political  character  with 
Lord  Russell,  and  until  he  mentioned  the  matter  at  the  meet- 
ing of  his  supporters  the  other  day  in  Downing-street,  I  must 
confess  to  the  House  that  I  was  totally  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  course  oF  the  Government  in  this  matter  had 
been  in  auy  degree  inHneuced  by  anything  I  have  said.  It 
was  at  a.  meeting  at  Rochdale  in  January  last  that  I  advised 
not  only  the  Government  to  take  this  course,  but  that  I 
advised  all  persons  who  were  in  favour  of  Reform  in  the 
kingdom  to  consider  the  question  and  to  support  this  course  if 
it  shoidd  be  taken  by  the  Government.  I  will  tell  the  House 
with  the  most  complete  candour  and  fairness  what  were  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  give  this  advice.  I  will  assume  that 
the  House  is  in  favour  of  Reform,  I  know  what  a  stretch  of 
imagination  is  necessary  in  order  to  come  to  that  conclusion. 
But  as  I  am  speaking  not  only  to  Gentlemen  in  this  House, 
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to  some  who  are  outside  this  House^  I  shall  treat  the  question 
just  as  if  we  were  all  in  favour  of  some  measure  of  Reform^  but 
differed  a  little  as  to  the  mode  and  extent. 

When  I  suggested  to  Earl  Bussell  six  years  ago  that  he 
should  bring  in  a  Franchise  Bill  firsts  he  replied  that  if  he 
did  so  the  opponents  of  Reform  would  make  use  of  that  plan 
of  action  to  oppose  the  Government  altogether.  They  would 
submit  a  resolution  to  the  House^  in  all  probability^  to  the 
effect  that  they  will  not  proceed  with  any  measure  to  extend 
the  franchise  till  they  see  before  them  everything  that  the 
Government  has  to  propose  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  The 
noble  Lord  knows  perfectly  well  the  tactics  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite^  but^  notwithstanding  that  knowledge^  he  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  introduce  the  Franchise  Bill  first,  and 
ask  the  House  to  take  the  question  of  the  redistribution  of 
seats  at  a  later  period.  Now  let  us  consider  why  he  should 
do  that.  If  you  will  carry  back  your  recollection  to  the 
year  1848,  when  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  come  down  step  by  step  from  that  period  until  the 
occasion  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Leeds  last  year,  you  will  see  that  the  great 
question,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  popular 
question,  and  as  it  was  discussed  at  public  meetings, 
has  all  along  been  much  more  a  question  of  the  fran- 
chise than  of  the  seats.  The  pledges  of  Governments 
and  of  Parliament  have  been  not  so  much  pledges  to  the 
middle  classes  that  their  share  of  political  power  should 
be  rendered  more  equal  by  a  redistribution  of  seats,  but 
more  distinctly  and  fully  they  have  been  pledged  to  the 
working  classes,  which  are  now  excluded,  that  they  should 
at  some  early  day  be  admitted  in  some  fair  numbers  to 
the  franchise. 

I  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster 
(Mr.  Mill),  and  I  think  all  within  this  House  will  agree,  that 
apart  from  any  effect  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  Members 
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wbich  you  .  may  hope  to  produce  by  any  measure  for 
the  extensiou  of  the  franchise,  it  ia  a  thing  deeirahle  in 
the  highest  degree  that  there  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  so  far  that  the  working -people  might  feel  that 
they  were  not  purposely  exclude*!.  What  I  want  is  to 
give  the  sense  of  justice  to  a  great  class  now  labouring 
under  a  sense  of  long-continued  injustice.  And  that  is 
essential  to  he  doncj  although  that  might  not  change  the 
seat  of  any  Member  in  this  House,  and  although  the  dis- 
tribution were  as  equal  as  it  can  be  made,  and  there  were 
no  othei-  Reform  necessary  but  on  this  single  measure  of 
the  franchise.  The  House  will  sec  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  two  questions.  The  extension  of  the 
franehiEe  afffcts  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  population,  and 
the  redistribution  of  seats  docs  not ;  it  affects  all — the  higher, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes  (as  to  a  portion  of  them) 
alike.  It  is  nut  a  class  question,  and  therefore  is  not  pressed 
with  the  same  force  and  resolution,  as  a  great  measure  of 
justice,  which  the  question  of  the  franchise  has  received. 

An  hon.  Gentleman  who  once  sat  on  the  other  side 
is  of  opinion  that  when  you  come  to  consider  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  seats  you  will  find  that  a  larger  amount  of 
power  ought  to  be  given  to  the  counties.  No  doubt  the 
counties  ought  to  receive  more  Members,  and  sn  ought 
some  of  the  largest  boroughs,  and  some  new  boroughs  ought 
to  be  created.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the  fair  represen- 
tation of  all  classes,  but  not  as  matter  of  justice  to  any 
special  and  peculiar  class.  The  other  matter  comes  before 
us  with  a  claim  far  more  pressing.  I  will  not  say  far  more 
righteous,  but  certainly  far  more  urgent.  Then  another 
reason  why  (his  course  should  be  adopted  is  one  which  any 
Member  of  the  Government  would  see  at  once ;  and  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Government  I  will  take  the  liberty 
stating  it.  It  is  veiy  much  more  simple  than  if 
measure  were  mixed  up   with  another  great  question. 
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all  know  perfectly  well  whether  in  our  view  it  is  desirable 
to  reduce  the  franchise  or  not,  from  lol.  to  8/.  or  to  *]L  We 
can  form  an  opinion  on  that  point;  and  it  does  not  matter 
for  that  purpose  whether  there  is  any 'redistribution  of  seats 
or  not.  I  could  frame  a  measure,  and  so  could  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  which  would 
give  a  vote  to  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  yet  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  could  be  so  made  that  the  representation 
should  be  infinitely  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  When  you 
have  argued  the  question  of  the  suffrage  and  settled  it,  you 
stand  and  will  stand  free  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
redistribution  of  seats.  And  if  you  think  to  juggle  the 
public  by  giving  the  suffrage  with  the  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  preventing  the  fair  representation  of  the  people 
by  an  unjust  redistribution,  you  will  not  be  reforming  the 
constitution  of  this  House,  but  you  will  be  making  the 
people  more  dissatisfied  with  Parliament  than  they  have 
been  in  past  times. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  the  Government  were  justified 
in  the  course  which  they  have  taken,  is  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  combine  the  various  classes  of  opponents  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  Reform  into  an  opposition  of  the  extension 
of  the  franchise.  They  thought  that  a  Bill  which  would  get 
rid  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  seats,  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  those  Members  who  represented  seats 
that  would  be  disfranchised  by  such  a  Bill.  But  yet  they 
felt  they  might  fairly  ask  the  aid  of  the  Members  for  the 
small  boroughs  to  do  justice  to  the  excluded  class,  and  open 
the  franchise  fully  and  fairly  to  the  people.  I  have  heard 
a  rumour  that  amongst  those  who  are  likely  to  vote  upon 
the  amendment  of  the  Member  for  Chester,  with  only  one 
exception,  there  will  not  be  a  single  representative  of  any 
small  boroughs  which  are  likely  to  be  disfranchised  by  the 
Bill  which  the  Government  have  promised  to  lay  upon  the 
table.      Therefore,   the    Members   for    the    small  boroughs. 
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wherever  they  sit,  and  i^Losoever  they  are  on  tliis  gide  of 
the  House,  have  not  shown  auy  hostility  to  an  extenHion 
of  the  franchise,  whatever  may  he  their  course  wlien  the 
Distribution  of  Seats  Bill  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
table. 

I  shall  have  to  appeal  to  the  rig:ht  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
on  a  point  to  which  I  am  about  to  address  myself.  I  think 
that  a  Franchise  Bill  which  does  not  adjust  this  question 
for  a  period  at  least  as  long  as  the  Bill  of  1S32  settled  the 
question  of  Reform,  is  a  Franchise  Bill  which  it  is  not  de- 
sirable for  this  House  to  consent  to.  I  think,  further,  that  a 
Distribution  of  Seats  Bill  which  will  not  settle  that  question 
as  long  as  the  Franchise  Bill  will  settle  the  question  of  fran- 
chise, is  not  a  desirable  Bill  for  this  House  to  pass.  It  seems 
to  me  that  after  you  have  settled  the  franchise  and  come  to 
discuss  the  questton  of  seats,  Parliament  and  the  public  direct- 
ing its  eye  to  that  one  question,  it  would  be  much  more  likely 
that  the  question  of  seats  could  be  settled  so  far,  that  for 
thirty,  and  it  may  be  for  fifty,  years  no  further  change  would 
be  required.  I  believe  that  if  Parliament  were  honestly  dis- 
posed to  amend  the  representation  they  could  do  it  infinitely 
better,  more  solidly,  more  satisfactorily  to  the  people,  with 
greater  duration  to  our  legislation,  by  taking  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  than  liy  taking  that  proposed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Member  for  Chester  or  the  course 
proposed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
to  get  rid  of  this  Bill  and  the  Government  by  the  same  vote. 
I  believe  that  the  argument  which  I  have  laid  before  the 
House — not  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished — had  the  efl'ect 
of  inducing  a  great  number  of  Reformers  in  the  country  to 
approve  of  the  course  which  the  Government  has  taken ;  and 
I  believe  now,  that  if  I  were  addressing  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  as  friends  of  Reform,  and  if  they  were  its  friends, 
that  argument  would  be  conclusive.  But  if  they  are  not 
friends  of  Reform,  of  course   I   must  content  myself  with 
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saying  what  I  have  to  say^  and  with  leaving  it  to  make 
a  very  small  impression  upon  understandings  not  prepared, 
I  fear,  to  receive  the  truth  in  this  matter. 

I  said  I  must  quote  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  I  see 
opposite  me.  My  own  honest  opinion  is  that  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government  is  one  of  true 
Conservatism.  I  think  nothing  can  be  less  Conservative  than 
that  Parliament  should  have  these  questions  of  representation^ 
questions  affecting  the  basis  of  power^  discussed  in  this  House 
during  every  session^  and  discussed  throughout  the  country 
during  every  Parliamentary  recess.  There  were  some  striking 
things  said  in  this  House  on  the  ist  of  March  in  the  year 
1859,  when  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen  (Mr.  Henley  and 
Mr.  Walpole)  who  sit  opposite  withdrew  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  and  explained  to  the  House  the  grounds 
of  that  withdrawal.  The  Member  for  Oxfordshire  made  use 
of  these  ob.servations : — 

'  If  one  thing  can  be  more  destructive  to  our  Constitution  than  another  it 
will  be  to  have  a  Reform  BiU  every  few  years  ;  and  that  will  be  the  case  if 
you  cannot  settle  your  system  upon  such  grounds  that  you  can  reasonably 
hope  that  it  will  stand,  I  do  not  say  for  a  long  time — finality  is  out  of  the 
question — but  for  a  decent  number  of  years.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  revolution.' 

The  foundation  for  revolution  in  almost  every  country,  unless 
history  lies  dreadfiiUy,  has  been  laid  by  those  who  have 
pretended  to  be  specially  Conservative.  I  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  say  there  never  was  a  sentence 
uttered  in  this  House  of  more  undoubted  wisdom  than  that 
which  he  spoke  on  that  occasion.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
House  why  it  is  that  we  are  now  involved  in  this  question 
of  Reform.  pDerisive  cries  from  the  Opposition.]  Yes,  I 
will  answer  hon.  Gentlemen  immediately.  The  reason  is 
this — ^because  there  is  a  feeling  universal  throughout  the 
country  that  the  whole  number  of  electors  is  much  too 
small  to  afford  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  people,  and 
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that  the  krgeet  class  in  the  coontrr,  that  class  which  makes 
the  nation,  \s  specially  excluded. 

I  etiall  show  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  this  is  so  bj 
referring  to  a  Bill  of  their  own  leaders  and  of  their  own 
Ministry.  It  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  1855, 
that  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  stood  up  at  this  table 
to  propose  a  Reform  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  party, 
of  which  he  ib  the  leader  in  this  House.  He  quoted  on  that 
occasion  no  less  than  three  Queen's  speeches,  and  he  told  us 
that  tliree  Prime  ISfinisters  bad  stated  distinctly  that  it  was 
Decessaiy  to  do  something  on  this  question.  And  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake,  for  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  way  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  put  it,  I  will  read  to  you  the 
question  he  asked  of  the  House.  After  desoanting  on  the 
previous  attempts,  which  every  Minister  thinks  it  necessary 
to  do — after  quoting  three  Queen's  speeches — he  says; — 

'  Were  you  lo  aMoti  thu  qaeation,  which  the  SoTereign  had  lime  timti* 
aunotmced  wui  one  that  ought  to  be  dealt  nith,  which  three  Piiine  Miuisten, 
unong  the  man  akitful  aail  autboritatiTe  of  our  aUtt^inen.  bare  dedored  it 
mat  their  InteDtion  to  deal  with,  to  renuun  in  abeyance  ■' 

The  answer  he  would  give  of  course  is — No ;  we  could  not 
let  it  remain  in  abeyance.  But  since  then  there  have  been 
three  other  Royal  speeches  in  which  the  same  thing  has 
been  said  with  increased  emphasis,  and  three  other  Prime 
Ministers  have  declared  their  intention  to  deal  with  it. 

What  is  the  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  GentJeman 
refers  when  he  puts  in  this  form  the  inquiry  'Are  you  to 
allow  this  question  to  remain  in  abeyance  ?'  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  question  of  the  suflFrage — the  question  of  the  fran- 
chise. What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deal  with  ? 
He  gave,  according  to  his  own  statement,  a  Franchise  Bill 
of  the  largest  proportions — so  largely  proportioned  that  it 
dwarfs  the  measure  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  with  regard 
to   the  seats?     He  altered  fifteen  seats.      It  was  no  rodis- 
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tribution  at  all.  It  was  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  arrange  the 
question  of  the  redistribution  of  seats.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  forgotten  these  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. They  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  if  they  remembered 
some  of  the  things  which  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire tells  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  that 
the  coimty  franchise  should  be  reduced  to  lo/.,  and  he 
said  it  would  extend  the  franchise  in  counties  by  not 
fewer  than  200,000  electors.  And  200,000  is  the  exact 
number  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expects  to 
be  added  to  the  county  electors  by  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House.  What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  with  regard 
to  the  borough  franchise  ?  He  proposed  that  everybody  who 
had  an  income  of  10/.  a-year  from  the  Funds,  from  Bank 
Stock,  or  from  East  India  Stock,  or  Bonds,  should  be  enfran- 
chised. It  would  be  easy  to  show  what  a  very  foolish  idea 
of  enfranchisement  that  was ;  because  it  is  capable  of  distinct 
proof  that  any  man  who  chose  to  invest  5,000/.,  or  6,000/., 
for  which  he  would  receive  a  steady  interest,  might  enfran- 
chise all  his  family,  from  his  grandfather  to  his  youngest 
son,  and  even  include  all  his  uncles,  nephews,  and  first 
cousins.  And  those  persons  would  be  enfranchised  by  a 
fraud  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect.  He  proposed  that 
every  person  who  had  invested  60I.  in  a  Savings-bank,  even 
for  one  year,  should  have  a  vote.  Thirdly,  he  proposed  that 
pensioners  in  receipt  of  20/.  should  have  a  vote.  Fourthly, 
he  proposed  that  persons  occupying  part  of  a  house — ^that  is, 
lodgers  paying  a  sum  of  20/. — should  have  a  vote.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  proposed  that  graduates  of  universities, 
ministers  of  religion,  members  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  leg^  profession,  medical  men  and  schoolmasters  having 
certificates,  should  have  votes. 

We  will  not  discuss  whether  that  was  a  proper  extension  of 
the  sufirage.  If  you  like  I  will  admit  that  every  person 
included  there — ^barring  cases  of  &aud — ^would  be  suitable 
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I  am  afraid  of  using  the  word  'suitable,'  tlie  hon,  and 
learned  Member  i'or  Belfast  objectii  altogether  to  that — ^but  I 
will  admit  that,  according  to  my  notion,  and  according  to  the 
notion  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  all  such  persons,  with 
the  exception  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  proper  persons  to 
have  votes.  At  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  estimate 
the  number  that  would  be  added  to  the  borough  electors? 
At  no  less  than  300,000.  That  is  fifty  per  cent,  more  than 
is  proposed  to  he  added  to  the  borough  electors  by  the  Bill 
now  on  the  table — perhaps  not  exactly  of  the  same  class  of 
persons.  But  whetlier  you  give  the  franchise  to  A  or  to  B, 
it  is  equally  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  And  when  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  was  asked,  towards  the  close 
of  the  discussion  on  the  first  night,  what  he  thought 
would  he  the  total  addition  to  the  number  of  electors  in 
England  and  Wales,  he  said  tlic  increase,  no  doubt,  would 
be  very  considerable — cseeeding  half  a  million,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying.  In  answer  to  the  Royal  speeches,  in 
deference  to  what  three  Prime  Ministers  ha^  said,  and  in 
accordance  \vith  the  inquiry  '  Can  the  question  any  longer  be 
left  in  abeyance?'  what  did  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
do?  They  introduced  a  Franchise  Bill,  which  I  do  not  here 
undertake  to  approve  or  condemn — that  is  not  necessary  for 
my  argument — they  introduced  a  Franchise  Bill  that  would 
increase  the  electoral  body  by  not  less  than  half  a  million — 
100,000  more  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes 
to  admit  by  the  Bill  which  he  has  laid  on  the  table.  Am 
I  not  therefore  justified  in  saying  that  the  Bill  of  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  was  in  fact  a  Franchise  Bill? 

What  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  with  regard  to  the 
seats  ?  He  was  very  chary  in  telling  the  House  what  he  wished 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  scats.  He  did  not  wish,  I  suppose,  to 
shock  the  Memliers  who  represented  boroughs  he  was  going  to 
disfiaochiee.  He  did  not  disfranchise  the  borough  of  Calue. 
He  did  not  even  disfranchise  the  borough  of  Portarliiigton, 
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for  which,  afber  a  very  exhaustive  poll  of  forty-six  votes,  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  has  been 
returned  to  this  House.  Nay,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
fended the  borough  of  Arundel  in  several  sentences  of  his 
speech.  He  said  that  the  noble  Lord  who  represents  the 
borough  of  Arundel  sits  here  as  the  representative  of  900,000 
Catholics  in  England  and  Wales.  But  the  borough  of  Arundel 
is  as  much  a  nomination  borough  as  any  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  touched  the  question  of  seats  so 
gently  that  he  took  only  fifteen  seats  of  small  boroughs  having 
now  two  seats,  and  he  made  a  distribution  of  them  which  I 
need  not  detail  to  the  House.  He  distributed  them  in  a  way 
which  I  am  willing  to  admit  was  a  very  fair  and  satisfactory 
distribution  of  them,  because  he  gave  four  seats  to  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  two  seats  to  South  Lancashire,  two  seats 
to  Middlesex,  and  he  proposed  to  create  seven  new  boroughs 
from  towns  that  have  a  population  entitling  them  to  repre- 
sentatives. Therefore  I  do  not  complain  at  all  of  the  way  in 
which  he  distributed  the  seai«j,  but  my  argument  goes  to 
show  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  felt  that  the  real 
question  involved  in  their  Reform  measure  was  the  question 
of  the  franchise,  and  accordingly  Lord  Derbjr's  Government 
proposed  by  their  Bill  to  admit  500,000  new  electors  and  to 
distribute  fifteen  seats.  I  think  then  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  suppose  that  theirs  was  not  a  great 
Franchise  Bill — or  that  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the 
distribution  of  seats. 

Now,  if  I  were  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  why  he 
touched  the  seats  with  so  delicate  a  hand,  and  if  he  were  to 
give  me  a  candid  and  an  honest  answer,  he  would  say  that 
the  diflSculties  attending  the  question  of  the  distribution  are 
very  much  greater  than  the  difficulties  attending  the  question 
of  the  franchise;  and  he  would  say,  I  am  quite  sure,  that 
a  Government  having  to  deal  with  the  question,  than  which 
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none  can  l>e  more  important,  and  perhaps  none  can  lie  more 
difficult,  would  be  justified  in  taking  that  course  which 
avoids  difficulties  as  much  as  possible,  and  enables  Parlia- 
ment  to  deal  fairly  and  simply  at  ODce  with  one  important 
branch  of  it.  I  will  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  and  the 
House — I  will  ask  those  Gentlemen  on  this  (the  Liiwral) 
side  of  the  House,  who  are  supposed,  I  hope  untruly,  to  be 
about  to  vote  with  the  Member  for  Chester — do  they  believe 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  passed  his  Bill  admit- 
ting 500,000  electors,  new  voters,  and  distributing  fifteen 
seats,  the  question  of  the  arrangement  of  seats  would  have 
been  settled  for  twenty,  or  ten,  or  for  five  3-ear8?  Is  not 
every  man  in  the  House  convinced,  and  is  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  convinced,  that  in 
the  very  next  Parliament-elected  after  the  passing  of  that 
Bill  there  would  have  been  propositions  submitted  to  the 
House  declaring  that  those  small  boroughs,  which  had 
not  been  touched,  were  not  proper  boroughs  to  return 
Members  to  this  House,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
them  should  be  extinguished  and  their  Members  turned 
over  to  the  populous  counties  and  to  the  great  and  populous 
cities  ?  We  should  have  had  exactly  what  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  wants  to  avoid.  We  should  have  had  every  year 
a  debate  on  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  a  debate  on  the  basis  of 
power ;  and  there  would  have  been  contentions  between  the 
landowners  and  the  rest  of  the  population  who  are  represented, 
and  probably  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  on  that 
bench  and  I,  both  wishing  to  do  fairly  (o  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  this  matter,  might  not  have  seen  distinctly 
whether  more  Members  should  be  given  to  counties  or  more 
to  boroughs.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  to 
add  to  this  Bill  those  fifteen  seats  of  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire—that little  clause  of  his  in  that  very  short 
Schedule — do  you  think  the  House  would  agree  to  pass  it  ? 
Will    the    noble    Lord    the    Member    for    Chester    (Earl 
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Grosvenor)  and  his  colleague  who  seconded  the  amendment 
(Lord  Stanley)  frankly  tell  the  House  that  if  the  distribution 
clauses  of  Lord  Derby^s  Bill  were  added  to  the  Bill  of  Lord 
Bussell^  they  would  give  that  Bill  their  support  ?  If  they 
will  undertake  to  do  that,  although  it  might  ruin  the  Govern- 
ment if  I  said  it — still  I  would  gfive  them  a  little  advice, 
and  I  would  counsel  them  to  take  it.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  all  this  clamour  you  have  been  making  about  the 
distribution  of  seats — I  am  afraid.  Sir,  there  is  not  exactly 
a  parliamentary  term  that  will  enable  me  to  express  it  with 
sufficient  delicacy — but,  at  least,  one  thing  you  know,  you  do 
not  impose  upon  us  with  that  cry.  I  do  not  think  I  felt  the 
slightest  satisfaction  when  the  Qt)vemment  proposed  to  lay 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  their  Bill  for  the  distribution  of 
seats.  If  I  had  been  a  Minister,  I  think  I  should  have  re- 
commended that  the  Member  for  Calne,  for  example,  and  the 
Member  for  Stamford — ^both  of  whom  must  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  small  boroughs — should  have  been  requested 
to  prepare  clauses  of  disfranchisement  for  the  fair  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  arguments  on  which  you  have 
opposed  this  Bill  are  your  honest  arguments,  you  would  not 
support  the  Bill  though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  to  propose  to  add  to  it  the  distribution  clauses  of  the 
Bill  of  Lord  Derby.  And  I  think  you  would  be  wise  in 
refiising  it ;  because  although  that  distribution  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  fair  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  would 
not  in  any  degree  settle  that  question ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  greatest  error  the  House  can  commit  is  to  agree 
to  something  on  the  question  of  the  franchise  and  something 
on  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  seats,  by  which  neither 
the  one  question  nor  the  other  shall  be  settled.  But,  Sir,  at 
this  moment  the  Government  is  assailed  by  a  united  party  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  a  few  recruits  from  this  side. 
I  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  are  not  in  very  good 
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bands.  The  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  and  the  Member 
for  King's  Lynn  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  coimcillors  to  be 
followed  implicitly  on  this  question  of  Reform ;  and  if  any- 
body doubts  it  I  should  call  as  witnesses  the  two  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  already  referred. 

You  have  before  you  the  Bill  of  Lord  Russell's  Govern- 
ment, and  you  know  exactly  what  it  is.  Yon  may  think 
quite  honestly  that  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  is  some- 
thing more  than  is  necessary,  and  you  may  even  think 
it  is  something  more  than  is  safe ;  but  you  know  exactly 
what  it  is.  ['No,  no."]  You  have  listened  with  very  small 
attention  to  the  speakers  on  this  side  of  the  House  if  you  do 
not,  at  least,  know  the  worst  of  it.  What  was  the  EUl 
brought  in  by  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  ? — and  it 
had  upon  every  clause  of  it  the  impress  of  his  subtle  under- 
standing. I  will  tell  you  what  was  said  of  it  by  the  Member 
for  the  L^niveraity  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  on  that  night 
when  he  explained  to  us  why  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
Government.     He  said  that  their  scheme  of  suffrage  was — 

'A  moat  dangerous  iiinovatian,  by  ^ving  to  temparnry  und  fluctuating 
occnpatione  n  prepon<lerating  influence  over  property  and  intelligence,  wliila 
it  throwa  large  tniiiiaei  into  Clic  unnstituencieB  who  are  almoet  Ricmpt  from 

That  is  exactly  what  your  friends  have  been  saying  of  the 
Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And,  again,  the 
Member  for  the  University  said,  and  this,  I  think,  was  in 
n  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  and  which  he  read 
to  the  House : — 

'Tbe  measuTD  wliich  the  Cnliinet  are  prepared  to  reciinimend  [and  in  which 
he  did  not,  hi  you  know,  concur]  ia  one  which  we  should  all  of  ua  Lave  atroogly 
(ippoBed  if  either  Lord  Palmeralon  or  Lord  Ruswll  bad  ventured  to  bring  it 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  exactly  the  character  of 
his  colleagues.  It  was  prophetic  of  the  course  which  they 
would  take,  and  which  they  have  taken  now,  in  opposition  to 
a  Bill  which  only  proposes  to  admit  400,000  electors,  while 
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their  own  Bill  proposed  to  admit  5oo,cxx).  Now,  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  on  the  same  evening,  with  regard  to  the  same 
question,  used  these  remarkable  words : — 

'  I  believe  that  identity  of  sufirage,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment Bill,  is  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  this  country.' 

I  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  the  House  during  this  discus- 
sion has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  3/.  in  the 
borough  franchise  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  seeing  that  five  hundred  years  ago,  and 
less,  every  freeman  being  a  householder  in  every  borough  had 
a  vote  for  Members  to  sit  in  this  House.  But  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  expressed  these  opinions  of  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  and  his  colleagues,  especially 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn,  are  condemned 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  former  colleagues,  and  ought  to 
be  put  out  of  court  as  advisers  on  this  question. 

I  shall  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  little 
time  to  the  Bill  itself.  Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Government  have  proposed 
to  deal  with  this  question.  As  to  the  Bill  itself,  almost 
everything  that  has  been  said  has  been  said  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  borough  franchise.  I  omit  altogether  the 
sort  of  frenzy  into  which  the  Member  for  North  Stafford- 
shire (Mr.  Adderley)  worked  himself  the  other  night  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  county  franchise.  For  aught  that 
I  know  a  14/.  rental  franchise  in  counties  may  have  a  very  fatal 
effect  in  North  Staffordshire.  I  like  to  take  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  men  of  great  experience  and  great  moderation,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  to  step  for  one  moment  into  the 
witness-box  on  this  matter.  He  said  in  the  speech  to  which 
I  have  referred : — 

'Ever  since  the  Reform  Act  of  183a  the  working-people  have  been  having 
a  less  and  less  share  in  the  representation.     They  had  considerable  represen- 
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tetioQ  b«fnre  1831  through  the  scat  esii  lot  votera  and  the  IreeiuBn.     They 
kre  gradually  rlyiiig  out.' 

And  turning  to  those  about  Kim  he  said  : — 

'I  uk  m;  honounble  frieada  Dear  me  to  coni'iJer,  if  they  draw  n  bu-d 
line,  and  Imts  the  working-people  behind  it,  bow  long  thej  think  it  will 


That  was  &  wise  saying,  a  pertinent  question  in  the  year  1 859, 
and  it  is  not  less  wise  and  worth  considering  in  the  year 
1866. 

Bat  then  the  greater  part  of  it  is  exactly  what  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  said.  The  right  bon.  Genlleman 
haa  told  the  House  that  the  proportionate  power  of  the  work- 
ing-classes in  the  constituencies  has  l)een  diminishing  since 
1832.  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it;  and  here  I  must 
tell  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  my  opinion  is — 
and  I  think  every  Member  of  the  House  who  represents  a 
borough,  excepting  the  borough  of  Coventry  aud  perhaps  one 
or  two  others,  must  know — that  the  figures  which  have  been 
laid  before  the  House  by  which  the  per-centage  of  working-men 
electors  is  put  down  at  35  or  36  per  cent,  are  not  in  any  degree 
t<i  be  relied  upon,  nor  are  they  in  any  degree  accurate.  Now, 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  in  assailing 
the  Government,  to  fight  upon  the  figures  which  tliey  have 
laid  before  them,  and  the  Government  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  retreat  from  the  position  they  have  taken  up  upon  those 
figures.  I  am  not  one  of  hon.  Gentlemen  o])posite,  and  am 
not  one  of  a  Government  responsible  for  those  figures.  I  am 
here  as  an  advocate,  an  honest  advocate  of  a  moderate  and  just 
reform,  and,  therefore,  I  must  deal  with  this  question  from 
my  own  poiut  of  view,  and  speak  of  it  in  languiigo  based  on 
the  convictions  which  I  hold,  I  will  give  the  House  only 
two  cases,  and  I  have  not  sought  for  them  in  the  Blue  Book 
or  written  about  the  country  for  them.  The  first  has  been 
presented  to  this  House,  I  believe,  in  a  petition  by  the  hon, 
Member  for  Stoke-up  on -Trent.     Stoke-upon-Trent,  as  hon, 
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Gentlemen  know^  is  a  borough  consisting  of  three  or  four 
neighbouring  towns.  One  of  them  is  the  town  of  Burslem. 
The  Blue  Book  says  that  Burslem  is  a  constituency  with  68o 
electors.  Of  that  number  197  are  represented  to  be  working- 
men  or  artisans^  and  that  they  form  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  But  what  does  this  petition,  which  has  been 
accurately  prepared,  and  which  gives  the  analysis  of  the 
register  for  Burslem,  say?  It  says  this:  that  of  the  197 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  figures  represent  to 
be  working-men  there  is  i  publican  and  40  beersellers.  That 
is  41  to  begin  with.  I  would  rather  have  40  really  hard- 
working, industrious  artisans  in  any  borough  than  40  beer- 
sellers.  But  there  are  grocers  and  other  shopkeepers  to  the 
number  of  48.  There  are  persons  who  are  put  down  as  cart- 
owners,  cowkeepers,  tradesmen  with  assistants,  having  profits 
from  their  capital  in  their  trade,  numbering  33 ;  and  adding 
these  together  and  deducting  them  from  the  197,  there  remain 
in  the  town  of  Burslem  not  197  working-men  on  the  register, 
but  75.  You  may  bring  if  you  like  the  whole  staff  of  the 
Poor-law  Board,  but  they  cannot  alter  these  figures,  and  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  House  discusses  this  question  and 
decides  upon  figures  that  are  deceptive  and  delusive. 

Next  I  will  take  one  other  town,  and  that  is  the  borough 
of  Wakefield.  The  Blue  Book  says  there  are  122  working-men, 
or  rather  over  11  per  cent,  in  the  borough  of  Wakefield. 
But  if  you  will  deduct  the  various  classes  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred with  regard  to  Burslem,  you  will  bring  the  number  of 
122  in  Wakefield  down  to  35,  so  that  instead  of  there  being 
1 1  per  cent,  of  the  present  constituency  working-men,  there  are 
not  more  than  3  per  cent.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  a 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  House,  the  Member  for  Newark. 
I  will  not  give  the  figures,  for  I  have  not  them  in  my  recol- 
lection, but  I  hope  he  will  take  some  opportunity  of  stating 
them  to  the  House.  But  the  return  from  Newark  was  sent 
back,  I  think,  twice,  if  not  three  times,  for  correction,  and 
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I  think  at  least  one  county  raagiBtnite  was  put  down  amongst 
the  working-men. 

The  only  figures  with  which  I  ahall  trouble  the  House  are 
these.  We  have  had  the  figiu'es  of  the  ChancL'llor  of  the 
Eschequer,  and  quite  as  many  more  from  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  I  wish  to  give  the  House  my  figures  in  a  single  sentenee. 
The  Blue  Book  says  that  there  are  126,000  working-men 
upon  the  register,  Some  bring  these  down  to  one-third  that 
number,  but,  for  the  sake  of  being  within  the  mark,  I  will 
call  them  half.  The  1 26,000  is  then  brought  down  to  63,000. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  calculated  tliat  by  the  repeal 
of  the  rate-paying  clauses  and  the  system  of  compoimding, 
persons  who  pay  10^.  a-year  rent,  who  are  now  excluded, 
would  be  admitted  to  the  number  of  60,000.  He  put  all  these 
60,000  as  working-men.  There  is  not  a  man  in  any  borough 
in  England  that  believes  that  is  an  aej^urate  calculation. 
I  pnt  these  down  at  one-third  that  number — namely,  20,000. 
Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  between  10/,  and 
•jl;  there  will  be  admitted  144,000,  and  he  estimates  these  as 
being  all  working-men.  We  all  know  that  these  persons 
within  yf.  and  10/.  are  not,  cannot,  and  never  have  been 
all  working-men,  and  I  reckon  that  if  two-thirds  are  admitted 
as  working-men  that  will  be  as  fair  a  calculation  as  can 
be  made. 

Look  at  the  result.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says 
when  this  Bill  is  passed  there  will  be  330,000  working-men 
upon  the  register.  I  say  there  will  be  179,000.  Call  them, 
for  easier  recollection,  180,000.  The  newly  admitted  by  this 
Bill  will  be  1 1 6,000.  What  will  be  the  gross  effect  ?  The 
whole  number  of  borough  electors  in  England  and  Wales,  if 
this  Bill  should  pass,  upon  the  calculation  of  the  Blue  Book 
will  be  691,000,  of  whom  180,000  only,  or  about  one-fourth, 
will  be  working-men,  and  therefore  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  forms  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  population 
will   only   have   one-fourth   of  the   electoral    power   in   the 
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boroughs,  and  no  power  whatever  worth  reckoning  in  the 
constituencies  of  the  counties.  I  shall  saj  no  more  about 
these  statistics.  Having  made  my  calculations^  they  are  as 
proper  to  be  placed  before  the  House  as  those  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  or  any  hon,  Grentleman  opposite. 
But^  after  all,  there  will  be  in  England  and  Wales  more  than 
4,ooo,cx)0  of  men  left  out. 

I  think  so  much  political  trepidation — I  will  say  so  much 
political  cowardice,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  that  word — 
never  was  exhibited  before  as  in  the  terror  shown  by  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  this  amendment^  because  1 1 6,000  new  voters 
amongst  working-men  will  be  admitted,  while  more  than 
4,000,000  will  be  left  out.  I  am  astonished  at  these  alarmist 
speeches.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire (Sir  E.  B.  Lytton)  deals  in  alarmist  speeches.  He  comes 
down  once  or  twice  during  the  session,  and  makes  a  speech, 
which  gives  great  satisfaction  to  the  House,  provided  you  do 
not  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  there  is  in  it.  I  mean 
that  in  tone,  manner,  and  imagery  we  are  pleased,  but  I  am 
grieved  when  I  find  the  side  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
gives  his  great  influence.  In  the  year  i860,  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  made  a  speech  of  a  much  more  alarmist  character 
than  the  one  which  he  made  last  week,  and  therefore  we  may 
reckon  upon  some  amendment  in  his  condition.  In  i860  he 
said  the  Bill  that  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  as 
a  member  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government,  was  a  Bill  to 
admit '  poverty  and  passion  **  to  the  franchise.  This  is  one  of 
his  passages : — 

*  Though  we  are  willing  to  admit  poverty  and  passion  into  the  franchise,  we 
are  not  willing  to  give  poverty  and  passion  the  lion*8  share  of  political  power 
over  capital  and  knowledge.* 

That  is  very  much  like  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  said  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  He  did  not  use  the  words 
'  poverty  and  passion,'  but  he  spoke  of  things  that  were  fatal 
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to  the  coDstitutioD  as  beiug  likely   to   be  enacted   by   the 

Bill. 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  once  held  very  different  opinions  from 
these.  Many  years  ago  he  published  a  book  called  '  England 
and  the  English.'  This  is  not  a  very  profound,  but  a  very 
amusing  boot,  and  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  House  a  sen- 
tence which  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  put  as  a  motto  to  the 
book,  which  motto,  I  think,  he  took  from  Ben  Jonson. 
The  words  are — 

■luiihe 
HftTe  meaaured  all  the  shires  or  Englanij  over. 
For  to  tbese  asTsgea  I  wbb  addicted 
To  Boircb  thdr  uMure  and  make  odd  diaaoveriea,' 

The  discovery  which  he  had  made  up  to  i860  was  this:  if  yon 
introduce  artisans  and  working-men  between  a  10^.  and 
61.  rental,  you  give  the  lion's  share  of  the  power  of  repre- 
sentation to  the  poverty  and  passion  of  the  country.  In 
his  speech  lost  week  he  did  not  treat  the  working-men  as  if 
they  were  made  up  of  poverty  and  passion,  but  he  used 
generous  words  of  them,  and  he  told  us  how  there  was  a  tie 
not  only  of  interest,  but  of  respect  and  affection,  between  the 
rich  and  the  labouring  poor;  and  doubtless  this  language  far 
more  accurately  stated  his  real  opinion  than  when  he  said  that 
between  6L  and  10^.  the  working-men  were  represented  by 
'  poverty  and  passion.'  But  to  give  them  compliments  of  this 
kind,  and  not  votes,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  thing  which  will  not 
be  well  received  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are 
asking  that  at  least  some  of  them  may  be  admitted  to  a 
representation  in  this  House.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of 
that  couplet  which  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
remember  from  Shenstone — 

'  He  kicked  them  ilown  staire  with  Buch  a  aneet  grace, 
They  Duty  think  he  was  handing  them  up,' 

How  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  alter  a  speech  full  of  such 
noble  and  generous  sympathy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
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eludes  to  tlirow  all  the  weight  of  his  eharacter  and  influence 
into  the  side  of  a  party  which  says  little  that  is  kind  and 
generous  of  this  class  ?  [Loud  Opposition  cries  of '  No,  no/] 
I  will  say,  then,  of  a  party  which  sometimes  does  say  some- 
thing generous  of  the  working-class,  but  never  shows  the 
slightest  disposition  to  confer  upon  it  any  portion  of  political 
rights. 

I  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  House  to  one  point  which  he  touched  with  gpreat  force 
and  great  beauty  of  language  in  referring  to  some  friends  and 
neighbours  of  mine — ^the  members  of  the  co-operative  societies 
of  Rochdale.  When  I  heard  his  words  I  thought  he  was 
going  back  unconsciously  to  the  year  1832,  when  he  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  that  day, 
and  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Candidate 
Society,  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sheflield, 
with  Jeremy  Bentham,  Daniel  O^Connell,  Francis  Place, 
Charles  Buller,  and  many  others.  I  thought  he  was  going 
back  to  that  time,  but  if  not  so  £ar,  that  he  was  at  least  going 
back  to  1847  and  1848,  in  both  which  years  he  was  in 
favour  of  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  Now,  what  did  he 
say  of  my  neighbours  and  friends  ?     He  said, — 

'  To  artiBanB  of  that  claas,  whatever  their  political  creed,  I  am  willing  to 
grant  the  franchise.  Willing,  do  I  say? — ^that  word  is  much  too  cold.  I  wish 
that,  like  some  old  commonwealth  of  Greece,  we  could  admit  them  to  the 
franchise  by  acclamation,  to  be  proud  of  such  fellow-citizens,  without  asking 
what  rent  they  pay  for  their  houses.* 

I  happen  to  live  among^  all  these  persons  of  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  with  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will  state  a 
little  of  their  case,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  rest  my  case 
upon  theirs.  In  i860,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Government,  I  laid  some  facts  connected  with  these  operative 
societies  before  the  House.  There  are  three  bodies  or  com- 
panies managed  by  three  committees.  One  is  called  the 
Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  Society,  which  chiefly  concerns 
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itself  in  tbe  riitail  bushietie,  and  the  facts  ivliich  I  am  about  to 
give  have  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  society. 
He  says  that  there  are  5,500  members,  chiefly  heads  of 
families.  It  has  a  capital  of  85,000^.,  and  it  is  selling;  goods 
and  receiving  money  at  the  rate  of  330,000/.  per  annum. 
Let  the  House  hoar  in  mind  that  there  is  not  one  of  these 
5,500  members  can  have  one  single  farthing  of  credit.  The 
business  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  eleven,  of  whom  two 
have  a  borough  vote,  and  one  of  them  is  a  book-keeper,  and  is 
treasurer  of  tbe  society,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  is 
not  exactly  what  we  understand  by  a  working-man.  He  and 
another  have  borough  votes,  while  the  president  and  secretary 
of  this  great  establishment  have  no  votes.  We  now  eome  to 
the  Rochdale  District  Co-operative  Corn  Mill  Society,  which 
does  a  large  business.  It  has  a  capital  of  60,000/.,  and  turns 
over  164,000/.  per  annum.  It  has  also  a  committee  of  eleven; 
but  neither  the  president,  nor  treasurer,  nor  secretary,  nor 
any  one  of  this  committee  has  a  borough  vote.  One  of  the 
committee  has  a  county  vote,  being  probably  tbe  owner  of  a 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  there  is  the  Kochdale 
Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society,  which  has  more  than 
1,500  members,  or  shareholders,  and  a  capital  of  109,000^,  It 
has  built  two  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  factories  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  meeting  in  support  of  this  Bill 
was  held  in  one  of  them  which  has  not  yet  received  its 
machinery.  This  society  is  also  managed  by  a  committee  of 
eleven,  of  whom  three  have  boraugh  votes,  and  two  have 
connty  votes.  But  of  these  five  voters  only  one  is  'a  working- 
tuan'  in  the  usual  sense.  The  voters  are  thus  described — one 
is  a  manager,  one  a  manufacturer,  one  a  draper,  one  out  of 
business,  and  one  only  is  a  mechanic.  Now,  the  total  capital 
of  these  societies  is  227,246/.,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
contributed,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  working-men  of  Rochdale,  of 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  the  other  night  in  such 
glowing  language.     The  secretary  writes : — 
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'  The  present  writer  h&B  seen  membe™  of  the  Pioneera"  Sociatj.  who  had 
scarcely  oay  work  or  income  tor  tlie  fiuuil;  during  the  famine,  enme  for  J*,  or 
lat.  (rom  their  iovestmente  of  previous  savingi,  juat  to  h^Ip  tbem  on  with  their 
Biniill  camingB.  TLey  did  not  uk  or  receive  relief.  This  does  not  show  im- 
providence or  want  of  forethought.  Now  that  the  cotton  famine  ia  nearly 
OTer.  the  memlien  are  agiun  aaviug  money.  In  June.  16(15,  their  tnveBtmenti 
were'  In  the  Pioneers'  Society,  jg.oool. ;  in  September.  1S65,  63,000/. ;  in 
December,  1865,  6i/,oool.:  and  in  March,  1866,  the;  reached  76,602!.' 


I  hope  the  right  hoD.  Member  for  Calne  will  forgive  me  for 
reading  the  next  line — 'This  does  not  agree  with  the  Lowe 
theory.' 

Now,  what  is  taking  place  in  the  Rochdale  Bocieties  is 
occurring  in  greater  or  lees  degree  in  all  the  societies,  of 
which  there  are  five  or  six  hundred  thronghont  the  country. 
What  is  the  answer  which  anybody  has  given  to  these 
men  ?  Will  you  give  the  same  answer  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire  gave?  Will  you 
receive  them  with  open  arnw  and  not  ask  them  whether  they 
pay  7/.  or  61.  for  their  rental?  If  hon.  Gentlemen  are  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise — I  exclude  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Belfast  altogether — to  those  who  are  so 
worthy  of  it,  upon  the  description  of  one  of  your  own  eminent 
leaders,  will  you  allow  these  4,500  men  to  have  the  franchise 
now  in  Rochdale?  I  beg  to  tell  them  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  the  men  in  Bochdale  are  better  than 
those  in  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire.  They  would  altogether  scout  the  idea,  and  I, 
who  know  them  as  well  as  most  men — and  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  the  working-men  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — should 
say  that  those  at  Rochdale  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  industrious,  intelligent,  and  independent  population 
amongst  whom  we  live. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Wick  is  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the 
votes  of  these  men.  Northern  breezes  and  long  experience 
have  done  nothing  for  him.  He  described  all  the  good 
things  which  have  been  done  in  Parliament  during  the  last 
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twenty  yeare,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  is 
not  one  of  those  g«od  things  which  the  working-men  of  Lan- 
easliire  and  Yorkshire  did  not  heartily  support.  I  know  not 
half  a  dozen  Gentlemen  opposite  who  gave  any  continuous 
support  whatsoever  to  those  good  things.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
pnts  it  to  the  credit  of  Parliament  that  it  repealed  the  Corn- 
law.  If  he  had  consulted  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  think  he  would  have  been  told  that, 
until  Sir  Robert  Peel  abandone{l  ProtectioUj  there  never  were 
s  hundred  Members  in  the  House  who  gave  a  vote  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-law,  and  that  it  was  done,  as  every- 
body knows  now,  by  an  agitation  of  enormous  cost  Iwth  in 
money  and  laWur,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  a  famine  which 
threw  disgrace  upon  the  Government  of  this  country,  not 
because  potatoes  should  have  decayed,  but  that  when  they 
did  decay  a  whole  population  should  have  run  the  risk  of 
being  destroyed  by  it.  The  same  men  who  both  out  of 
doors  and  in  Parliament  asked  for  these  good  measures  are 
the  very  men  who  aak  for  this  Bill,  and  I  venture  to  tell  the 
House  that  if  they  do  not  get  this  Bill  they  will  get  one  very 
much  like  it. 

I  shall  not  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  more  figures, 
or  endeavour  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  any  Members  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House;  but  I  will  ask  them,  if  they  can, 
calmly  to  consider  the  present  position  of  this  question. 
Look  all  over  the  country,  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  there  have  been  held  more  than  a  hundred 
public  meetings  which  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  this  Bill, 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  do  not  pursue  a  policy  which 
enables  them  to  hold  public  meetings.  Von  have  had 
presented  many  hundred  petitions  in  its  favour,  with  nearly 
500,000  signatures  appended  to  them.  If  the  Bill  were  so 
destructive,  if  it  struck  such  teri-or  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  it  seems  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  King's   Lynn — and  I  believe  there  was  a 
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petition  from  Lynn  signed  by  a  hundred  of  his  consti- 
tuents in  support  of  his  views — if  the  people  felt  that  the 
Government  were  going  on  a  wrong  course,  that  the  middle 
class  were  to  be  swamped,  and  all  kinds  of  evil  to  follow 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  is  it  conceivable  that  numbers  of 
public  meetings  would  not  have  been  held,  and  that  numbers 
of  petitions  would  not  have  been  signed,  praying  that  the 
Bill  should  not  pass  ? 

Look  at  the  moderate  and  reasonable  tone  of  the  meetings 
that  have  been  held.  I  appeal  particularly  to  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  I  see  before  me  —  they  are  not  so  stiff 
as  some  in  the  unteachable  prejudices  of  their  party,  and 
the  tone  of  their  remarks  shows  that  they  have  a  real 
conviction,  and  are  desirous  of  acting  upon  it.  Look,  then, 
at  the  attitude  of  the  people.  Suppose  when  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  years  previous  to  1830,  was  bringing  forward 
year  after  year  measures  for  the  reform  of  Parliament — 
suppose  you  had  accepted  some  of  those  propositions,  and  that 
Parliament  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  reformed,  do  you 
not  think  that  would  have  been  a  course  as  wise  as  to  go 
on  heedlessly  step  by  step  until  you  came  to  the  edge  of  that 
terrible  abyss  over  which  you  could  not  bear  to  look  in  1 83a  ? 
You  may  always  pass  a  measure  with  more  honour  to 
yourselves  and  more  good  to  the  country  in  times  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  than  in  times  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion ;  and  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  are  invariably, 
if  not  immediately,  followed  iji  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion by  times  of  force  and  compulsion.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  told  you  what  must  happen  if  you 
chose  to  set  up  a  barrier  and  thrust  the  working  classes 
behind  it  and  tell  them  that  that  line  must  for  ever  separate 
them  from  you.  You  have  i,cxx),ooo  electors  now,  and 
there  are  8,ooo,cxx)  of  grown  men  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  can  you  say  that  only  i,ocx),ooo  shall  have  votes  and 
that   all   the   rest  are   to   remain   excluded?     Is  the  thing 
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possible?  The  right hon.  Member  for  Huntingdonshire  (Gen, 
Peel)  Beema  to  think  it  is  possible ;  but  he  knows  it  is  not 
possible.  He  has  before  him  the  example  of  an  illustrious 
member  of  bis  own  family,  who  thought  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  Protection  by  the  Corn-law,  and  who, 
finally,  after  doing  everything  he  could,  after  violating  his 
own  convictions  for  years  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  party, 
was  compelled  at  last  to  surrender,  and  to  admit  to  the 
humblest  man  in  the  country,  and  the  poorest  weaver,  that 
he,  the  great  Minister  of  State  in  this  country,  bad  not 
comprehended  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  so  well  as  the 
working-men  of  England  conoprehended  it. 

Are  you  resolved — and  this  is  the  question  we  are  in  fact 
now  discussing — that  the  bolts  shall  be  kept  lu  that  door,  and 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  be  forced  to  remain  on  the 
other  side  of  it  ?  The  hou.  and  learned  Member  for  Belfast 
told  us  that  there  should  be,  not  a  representation  of  the 
people,  but  a  repreaentation  of  classes.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  gave  opinions  in  a.  court  of  law  no  sounder 
tlian  he  gives  us  here  on  the  question  of  the  Constitution, 
depend  upon  it  he  never  would  have  been  enabled  to  reach  the 
high  position  fae  now  holds  iu  his  profession.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  representation 
of  classes  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  we  should 
have  been  called  the  House  of  Classes,  or  something  equally 
absurd,  if  anything  so  absurd  ever  had  existed.  He  knows 
perfectly  well  that  in  the  times  previous  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  every  freeman  resident,  being  a 
householder  in  a  borough,  had  a  vote  for  a  representative  in 
that  House.*  He  knows,  also,  that  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.  declared — and  it  is  now  on  record  in  the  journals — 
that  the  franchise  of  common  right  rested  with  the  inhabitant 
householders  of  boroughs.  Though  he  contended  that  the 
quotation  I  made  from  Lord  Soraers  did  not  bear  the  meaning 
I  attached  to  it,  yet  if  we  come  down  to  the  men  of  fifty  or 
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sixty  years  ago,  he  will  not  deny  that  all  the  leading  Liberal 
men  of  that  period  were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  far  beyond  that  which  is  proposed  in  this  Bill. 

There  is  much  that  I  think  shows  you  are  hurrying  to 
times  of  diflSculty  and  peril.  If  you  look  at  what  is 
passing  in  the  United  States  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
question  which  is  causing  great  difficulties,  just  as  this  ques- 
tion is  causing  them  here.  It  is  proposed  that  the  4,cxx),ooo 
negroes  of  the  United  States  shall  have  these  rights  granted 
to  them ;  that  they  shall  no  longer  be  bought  and  sold ;  that 
they  may  change  their  employment  and  their  master;  that 
they  may  sue  or  be  sued  in  a  court  of  law,  and  may  give  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice.  Beyond  that  their  rights  are  not 
at  present  to  go,  and  those  who  were  their  masters  not  two 
years  ago,  and  who  bought  and  sold  them,  are  not  willing, 
for  reasons  which  they  think  sufficient,  to  grant  them  the 
franchise,  which  is  universal  in  that  country.  The  franchise 
never  has  been  universal  in  this  country.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be ;  but  we  have  a  representative  constitution, 
and  we  are  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  Throne  be 
sacred  in  its  dignity,  and  if  the  Peers  be  unmolested  in  their 
privileges,  the  House  of  Commons  remains  the  safeguard  of 
the  constitution,  and  those  who  are  sent  here  sit  by  right  of 
free  election  by  the  commonalty  of  this  kingdom. 

You  may  defeat  this  BiU.  I  am  not  at  all  learned  in  Par- 
liamentary computations,  but  there  are  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  who  can  tell  exactly  what  the  majority  for  or 
against  this  Bill  will  be.  I  will  admit  fully  that  you  can 
reject  this  Bill,  defeat  the  Government,  and  drive  Lord 
Russell  from  office.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  no  doubt 
somewhere  a  Parliamentary  Bradshaw — all  his  lines  converge 
to  Downing-street.  We  have  let  him  in  once  or  twice, 
indeed,  but  had  very  soon  afterwards  to  expel  him  from  that 
paradise  of  official  men.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  goes  to 
Downing-street,  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  there  shall  be 


no  Reform,  or  that  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends, 
who  ill  1859  proposed  meiisures  wliich  their  most  e>:perienced 
colleagues  declared  t^  be  fatal  to  the  ConEtitutioii,  ehaU  again 
deal  with  thia  question  ?  Does  not  conduct  like  this  always 
break  up  a  party  ?  When  you  come  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  lleform  you  will  find  difficulties ;  if  you  resolve  not  to 
deal  with  it,  your  difficulties  will  not  be  less.  Whatever  is 
said  in  this  House,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  carries  this  Bill  or  not,  there 
still  remains  the  nation  outside  this  House,  and  there  still 
remains  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 

I  believe  there  never  was  a  Bill  submitted  to  this  House  by 
a  Government  connected  with  the  Liberal  party  which  it  was 
more  clearly  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  what  is  called  the 
Conservative  party  to  support.  In  1832  the  then  Tory  party 
opposed  the  Bill ;  they  went  to  their  constituencies  and  were 
mostly  destroyed  for  a  time.  If  this  Bill  passes,  the  enlarged 
constituencies  will  not  look  very  favourably  upon  Gentlemen 
who  tried  to  prevent  the  Bill  fi-om  passing.  When  you  see  u 
man  like  Lord  Kussell,  who  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the 
Bill  of  1 832,  who  promoted  it  years  before  it  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  who  proposed  it  on  behalf  of  the  Government — 
when  you  see  him,  knowing  certainly  as  much  of  this  question 
as  any  man  in  this  House — when  you  see  him  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  on  this  question,  and 
offering  a  Bill  so  reasonable  as  this,  I  cannot  help  saying, 
cither  that  hon.  Gentlemen  are  misled  by  their  leaders,  or 
that  they  have  driven  their  leaders  into  a  course  which  I 
think  is  pernicious  to  the  true  interests  of  their  party. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  a  Bill  which  more  fairly  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  people.  There 
is  not  a  whisper  of  dissatisfaction  with  it.  [Cries  of  '  Oh  I '] 
1  speak  of  those  persons  who  are  in  favour  of  any  improve- 
ment of  the  representation ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn   or  gather,  even   those    who  are  called   Conservatives 
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throughout  the  couutry,  are  weary  of  the  perpetual  discus- 
sion of  this  question,  and  would  be  glad  that  it  could  be 
settled  on  the  terms  which  the  Government  has  proposed. 

I  did  not  rise  with  the  expectation  that  I  should  convince 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  they  are  wrong  and  that  I  am  right ;  the 
most  that  I  can  hope  for  is  that  some  fact  or  some  argument 
may  find  a  lodgment  in  some  mind,  and  may  moderate 
hostility  to  a  proposal  which  I  think  the  country  requires, 
and  the  country  is  anxious  to  receive.  I  have  not  spoken  in 
favour  of  the  Government.  I  have  said  that  I  think  their 
figures  are  wrong  and  untrue — injurious  to  their  own  Bill  and 
their  own  case.  Now,  will  the  House  believe  for  once  that 
I  am  speaking  to  them  from  no  party  spirit,  from  no  desire  to 
do  anything  in  the  country  or  to  the  country  more  than  they 
would  wish  ?  My  view  of  the  public  interest  is  at  least  as 
conscientious  and  as  honest  afi  theirs  can  be.  I  have  been 
misrepresented,  and  condemned,  and  denounced  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  by  not  a  few  writers  in  their  press. 
My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have  laboured  honestly  only  to 
destroy  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  build  up  that  which  is 
good.  The  political  gains  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as 
they  were  summed  up  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  are  my  political  gains,  if  they  can  be 
called  the  gains  in  any  degree  of  any  living  Englishman. 

And  if  now,  in  all  the  great  centres  of  our  population — in 
Birmingham  with  its  busy  district — in  Manchester  with 
its  encircling  towns — in  the  population  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire — in  Glasgow  and  amidst  the  vast  industries  of 
the  West  of  Scotland — and  in  this  great  Babylon  in  which 
we  are  assembled — if  we  do  not  find  ourselves  surrounded 
by  hungry  and  exasperated  multitudes — if  now,  more  than  at 
any  time  during  the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  be  said, 
quoting  the  beautiful  words  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that — 

'  Content  sits  basking   on   the   cheek   of  toil  ' — 

if  this  House,  and  if  lis  statesmen  glory  in  the  change,  have 
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I  not  as  much  ae  any  living  man  some  claim  to  partake  of 
tbat  glory  ?  I  know,  and  every  thoughtful  man  among  you 
knows,  and  thoee  Gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench  and  who 
are  leading  you  to  this  enterprise,  they  know  that  the  policy 
I  have  urged  uiwn  the  House  and  upon  the  country,  eo  far  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  aecepte<l  by  Parliament,  is  a  policy  con- 
servative of  the  public  welfare,  strengthening  the  just  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  addiug  from  day  to  day  fresh  lustre 
and  dignity  to  the  Crown.  And  now,  when  I  speak  to  you 
and  ask  you  to  pass  this  Bill — when  I  plead  on  behalf  of 
those  who  are  not  allowed  to  sjieak  themselves  in  this  House 
— if  you  could  raise  yourselves  for  this  night,  for  this  hour, 
above  the  region  of  party  strife — if  you  could  free  yourselves 
from  the  pestilent  atmosphere  of  passion  and  prejudice  which 
60  often  surrounds  us  here,  I  feel  confident  that  at  this 
moment  I  should  not  plead  in  vain  before  this  Imperial 
Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  English  constitution  and  the 
English  people. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  AUGUST  27,  1866. 

[A  great  open-air  meeting  was  held  in  Birmingham  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1866,  to  pnss  resolutions  in  £Ekvour  of  Reform.  It  was  calculated  that  more 
than  150,000  men  were  present  at  it.  In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  at  which  an  Address  of  confidence 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  at  which  this  speech  was  spoken.] 

I  ACCEPT  the  Address  which  has  just  been  presented  to  me 
with  feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  express.  I  accept 
it  as  ample  compensation  for  whatsoever  labours  I  have 
expended  in  your  service,  and  I  shall  take  it  from  this 
meeting,  and  hold  it  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  whatsoever 
labours  may  lie  in  my  path  in  your  service  for  the  future. 
There  are  times  when  I  feel  no  little  despondency  at  the 
small  result  of  many  years  of  public  labour;  but  to  look 
upon  a  meeting  like  that  assembled  here,  and  to  look  upon 
that  vast  gathering  which  your  town  has  exhibited  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world  to-day,  is  enough  to  dispel  every 
feeling  of  fear  or  of  despondency,  and  to  fill  the  heart  and 
nerve  the  arm  to  new  and  greater  labours  for  the  future. 

During  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  in  the  debate  on 
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the  second  rendin^^  of  the  Pi-aiicliise  Bill,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  a  word  of  counsel  and  of  Marning  to  tlie 
powerful  paity  in  the  House  which  opposed  that  Bill.  In 
those  ivonls  of  wnming  and  of  counsel  I  asked  them  to 
remember  that  if  they  should  succeed  In  defeating  that  Bill 
and  overthrowing  the  Government,  there  would  still  remain 
the  people  of  England  to  he  met,  and  the  claims  of  the 
great  question  of  Reform  to  he  considered  and  settled.  We 
have  not  had  to  wait  long  before  that  which  I  foretold  has 
come  to  pass.  In  London  we  have  seen  assemblies  of  the 
people  such  as  for  a  generation  past  have  not  been  witnessed, 
lu  many  other  parts  of  the  country  there  have  been  meetings 
greater  than  have  been  seen  for  thirty  yem-s,  and  notably 
to-day  there  has  been  a  voice  given  forth  from  the  very 
centre  and  heart  of  England  which  will  reach  at  least  to 
the  circimiference  of  the  three  kingdoms.  There  has  been 
an  attempt  to  measure  the  numbers  that  are  present  in  this 
Hall  at  this  moment.  There  are  probably  eix  thousand 
persons  here.  I  ask  any  who  were  present  to-day  to  reckon 
how  many  times  this  Hall  could  have  been  filled  from  that  J 

multitudinous  congregation  upon  which  our  eyes  rested,  but 
to  the  full  extent  of  which  they  could  scarcely  reach.     It  ] 

is  highly  probable  that  it  might  have  been  filleJ  forty  times 
from  that  vast  number.  Yes,  and  at  this  moment  I  am 
told  that  outside  there  is  an  audience  far  greater  than  that 
I  now  address;  whilst  to-morrow  morning  there  will  be 
millions  of  an  audience  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  anxious  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  what 
has  been  said  on  this  27tli  day  of  August  in  this  great 
town  of  Birmingham. 

We  are  not  here  to-night  to  discuss  the  question  of  Re- 
form, because  that  is  a  question  which  we  have  already 
settled.     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  discuss  calmly  our  present  ' 

position  and  our  future  wort  in  reference  to  this  great 
question.     My  hon.  Colleague  has  said  that  the  Bill  of  the 
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late  Govern meut  was  one  of  singular  moderation.     It  was 
also  a  Bill — I  speak  now  only  of  the  Franchise  Bill — of  a 
singular  and  most  honest  simplicity ;   and  that  was  the  great 
reason  that  I  felt  it  my  duty,  and  that  you  felt  it  yours,  to 
give  it  an  honest  support.     I  will  just  tell  you  how  much  and 
how  little  it  proposed  to  give,  or  would  have  given,  to  the 
working-classes  of  this  country;   and  I  think  it  necessary 
to  state  this    because  of  the  argument  which  I  intend   to 
raise  upon  it.     The  Government  produced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Blue  Book,  most  elaborately  compiled,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  correct  and 
trustworthy ;   but  they  proposed  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
number  of  working-men   who   are   now   upon  the  register, 
and  what  addition  would  be  made  to  that  number  if  the 
Bill  passed.     I  differed  entirely  from  their  estimate,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  to  a  very  great  extent  erroneous,  and 
I  think  I  produced  facts  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
sustained  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  us  that  at  present  there  are  on 
the  borough  registers  in  England  and  Wales  working-men 
to  the  number  of  1 26,000.  He  showed,  further,  that  by  the 
abolition  of  the  rate-paying  clauses,  if  there  was  no  alteration 
in  the  10/.  suffrage,  there  would  be  an  addition  of  60,000 
electors,  who,  he  reckoned,  would  all  be  working-men;  and 
then  he  said  that  if  the  franchise  was  reduced  from  10/.  to 
7/.,  there  would  be  a  further  addition  of  144,000,  all  of  whom 
he  estimated  as  working-men.  Therefore  he  stated  that 
when  that  Bill  passed  there  would  be  on  the  borough 
registers  of  England  and  Wales  330,000  working-men,  of 
whom  204,000  would  be  new  voters  added  by  that  Bill. 
I  believe  that  estimate  was  made  with  perfect  honesty  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  that  it  was  to  a  very  large  extent  erro- 
neous. I  showed  several  boroughs,  and  I  believe  I  might 
have  gone  through  almost  every  borough  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  the  number  of  working-men  stated  in  the 
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returns  was  at  least  double,  and  in  many  cases  far  more 
tliaii  double,  the  actual  number  upon  the  regititer.  I  esti- 
mated, aleo,  that  although  the  abolition  of  the  rate-paying 
clauees  might  add  60,000  new  votes,  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  expect  that  more  tlian  one-third,  or  20,000  of  them — 
being  teu-poundere  and  upwards — would  be  of  the  cUiss  of 
working-men.  I  said,  further,  that  it  was  absurd  to  reckon 
that  every  man  between  10/.  and  yl.  was  of  the  class  of 
working-men,  and  I  supposed  that  at  least  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  them  could  be  placed  in  that  list.  My  estimate 
differed,  therefore,  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  thus  far,  I  said 
that  of  the  126,000  now  upon  the  register  there  were  not 
more  than  the  half,  or  63,000;  instead  of  there  being 
60,000  admitted  by  the  abolition  of  (he  rate-paying  claufie, 
there  would  not  be  more  than  20,000 ;  and  that,  instead  of 
there  being  144,000  working-men  admitted  by  the  reduction 
of  the  franchise  from  10/.  to  7/.,  it  was  a  fair  estimate  to 
take  two-thirds  of  that  number,  or  96,000.  My  opinion 
therefore  was,  that  when  that  Bill  passed,  if  it  should  pass, 
there  would  be  upon  the  borough  registers  of  England  and 
Wales,  not  330,000  of  working-men,  but  179,000,  and  that 
the  Bill  would  not  admit  204,000,  but  only  n  6,000  of  that 
class.  Taku  either  my  estimate  of  116,000  or  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's estimate  of  204,000  as  the  number  of  working-men 
to  be  added  by  the  late  Bill  to  the  register,  and  I  will  ask 
you  what,  after  all,  does  it  all  come  to  ?  304,000  working- 
men  according  to  the  Government  estimate,  116,000  accord- 
ing to  mine,  and  in  addition  about  300,000  new  voters  added 
to  the  counties  under  a  14/.  franchise,  who  must  of  necessity 
be  almost  altogether  outside  the  working-classes.  That  was 
the  Bill  which  my  hon.  Colleague  has  described  as  one  of 
singular  moderation.  Out  of  five  or  sis  millions  of  men  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  are  not  now  cnfrancbiBed,  the 
whole  numlier  of  the  working-classes  to  be  admitted  in  the 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  was  only  200,000. 
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Now  that  Bill,  so  moderate  that  I  confess  I  had  entertained 
the  hope  that  it  would  pass  through  Parliament  without  any 
great  difficulty,  was  resisted  as  if  it  had  been  charged  with  all 
the  dangerous  matter  which  the  Tory  party  actually  attributed 
to  it.  It  was  intrigued  against  in  a  manner — I  had  almost 
said  more  base,  but  I  will  say  more  hateful,  than  any  measure 
I  have  seen  opposed  during  the  twenty-three  years  that  I 
have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  finally,  under  every 
kind  of  false  pretence,  it  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority, 
and  fell,  and  with  it  the  Government  which  had  proposed  it 
also  fell.  The  reason  I  have  given  you  these  figtii-es  is  that 
I  want  to  show  you  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  present 
Government,  and  of  the  party  which  it  represents,  to  deny  to 
the  working-classes  of  this  country  any  share  in  its  govern- 
ment. I  am  not  confined  to  the  votes  of  the  House  ajid  the 
destruction  of  the  Bill,  but  I  am  able,  I  think,  to  show  you 
by  the  argnmentfl  on  which  the  Tory  party  proceeded  that 
such  is  their  determination,  and  it  may  be  their  unchangeable 
resolution. 

Several  of  the  speakers  to-night  have  referred  to  the 
slanders  heaped  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people  during 
the  discussions  of  the  last  session ;  and,  no  doubt,  although 
his  name  was  not  mentioned,  the  speakers  had  in  their 
minds  one  Member  of  the  Plouse  who  virtually  has  no 
constituency — whose  sole  constituent,  at  any  rate  at  that  time, 
is  now  no  louger  here  to  partake  of  the  strife  or  the  contests 
of  polities,  though  I  presume  another  constituent  acts  and 
reigns  in  his  stead.  If  I  quote  anything  that  Mr.  Lowe  said, 
understand  me  that  I  wish  to  bring  no  charge  against  him 
whatsoever.  He  has  spent  some  years  in  Australia,  and  pro- 
bably has  voyaged  round  the  world ;  and  I  do  not  deny  him 
the  right  to  voyage  round  the  world  of  politics,  and  to  cast 
anclior  in  any  port  that  may  be  pleasant  to  him.  I  merely 
intend  to  quote  something  that  he  said,  because  when  it  was 
said  it  was  received  with  rapturous  enthusiasm  by  that  great 
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party  in  the  House  who  are  the  supporters  of  Lord  Derby  and 
of  Mr.  DiBraeli.  TliJa  is  extracted  from  the  Txmex  newspaper, 
a  paper  in  whicli,  as  is  well  known,  the  speaker  has  been 
for  many  years  an  eminent  writer,  and  over  which,  unless 
reports  speak  untruly,  he  has  no  small  degree  of  control. 
He  says : — 

'  I  hkve  lind  opportunitioa  of  knowing  aoine  of  tUc  constitiienoies  of  thu 
country,  and  I  a«k  if  j'nu  wont  venniity,  ignorance,  ilrunhennen.  and  tlie 
meana  of  inlimidnling — if  jcu  want  iiapulsiw,  unreflet.'ting.  violent  people — 
wberti  would  yon  go  to  look  for  thein  ?  To  the  top  or  to  the  botloni  ?  It  i> 
ridiculous  to  blink  the  fact  that  since  the  Bcfonn  Act  the  great  corruption  his 
)>een  among  Ilie  voters  betivetin  lo^  and  loj.  rental — the  lixl^n^-hoase  and 
beerhouBe  keepara  ; .  .  .  hut  it  la  said.  Only  gite  the  franeliiBe  to  the  artiaan  and 
then  we  the  difference.' 

He  goes  on — passing  a  sentence  containing  a  classical  illnstra- 
tion  whieli  amnsed  the  House,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary-  to 
quote  here.     He  said  : — 

'You  know  what  sort  of  penons  live  in  these  small  houses'  [houses,  of 
course,  between  lo/.  and  j/.]  'We  have  long  hod  eiperience  of  them  under 
the  nanie  of  freemen,  and  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  if  they  were  disfmnchiSMl 
oltogfthor.  They  were  dying  out  of  themsslves.  but  the  GinemDient  propose 
lo  bring  them  hack  again  nnder  another  name,  so  thot  the  effect  of  piissing  this 
Bill  would  be — liriiC,  to  increase  onrruptiun,  in  timid  atjun,  and  all  the  evils  that 
happen  uaunllj  in  eleotions  ;  and  neit  that  the  working-men  of  England,  find- 
ing theniselve*  in  a  full  majority  of  the  whole  constituency,  will  awake  to  a 
full  aense  of  tbeir  power,  and  say,  "  We  can  do  better  for  ourselrea.  Don*t 
let  us  any  longer  be  ciyoled  ut  elecCious.  Ut  ns  set  up  shop  for  ourselves. 
We  bare  objects  to  cany  as  well  aa  our  neiglibours,  and  let  ua  unite  to  c»iTy 
those  objects.  We  have  the  machinery.  We  have  our  trade*'  nniont.  We 
have  onr  leaders  ready.  We  have  the  power  of  combination  na  we  have  shown 
over  and  over  ajfain,  and  when  we  hove  a  pri/e  to  fight  for  we  will  bring  it  lo 
benr  with  tenfold  more  force  than  ever  before.'" 

These  are  the  sentiments  which,  uttered  in  my  hearing, 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  approbation  by  the  great 
body  of  the  Tory  party  and  by  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Government.  Observe  what  it  really  means.  It  is  that 
voters  now  between  20/.  rental  and  10/.  are  so  bad  that  if 
you  go  lower  something  like  ruin  wilt  ensue.  That  there 
will  be  more  venality,  ignorance,  and  drunkenness  ;  and  then. 
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speaking  to  the  House  of  Commons —in  whieli  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  the  bulk  of  them,  have  always  acted  as  a  general 
trades^  union,  where  they  raised  the  price  of  bread  and 
diminished  the  size  of  the  loaf  as  long  as  the  people  would  let 
them — he  says  there  will  be  combinations  of  working-men  for 
their  special  objects,  and  therefore — mind,  this  is  his  conclu- 
sion— shut  them  out  for  ever ;  bolt  the  door ;  say,  loudly  and 
boldly,  you,  the  Parliament  of  England,  to  the  5,ooo,cx)0  or 
6,000,000  men  who  have  now  no  vote,  and  whom  we  pretend 
to  represent,  ^  No  one  of  you  who  cannot  pay  a  rental  of 
10/.  shall  ever  speak  by  his  direct  representative  within  the 
walls  of  this  House/  That  is  the  policy  which  Mr.  Lowe 
recommends.  It  is  not  important  at  all  because  Mr.  Lowe 
recommends  it.  It  is  important  only  because  it  has  been 
accepted  and  approved  by  the  great  Tory  party  in  Parliament. 
However,  I  say — I  who  am  charged  with  designs  against  the 
safety  of  the  institutions  of  this  country — I  say  it  is  a 
dangerous  policy — a  policy  which  enforced  in  other  countries 
has  done  great  things.  Through  it  crowns  and  coronets 
have  sometimes  been  lost,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a 
policy  which  can  be  safely  maintained  with  us. 

I  asked  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  excellent  French- 
men with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  one  of  the  most  confi- 
dential friends  of  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  the 
Orleans  family,  what  it  was  that  drove  that  family  from 
France,  and  I  referred  to  stories  of  corruption  among  ministers 
and  other  things  which  had  been  circulated  in  public  and  in 
private.  He  said  :  ^  None  of  these  things  did  it.  It  was  the 
attempt  of  the  King  to  govern  France  by  a  parliament  that 
represented  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  people,  and  which 
parliament  he  thought  he  could  perpetually  manage  by 
a  judicious  distribution  of  patronage.^  On  the  principle  of 
governing  this  country  by  a  Parliament  elected  by  an  insigni- 
ficant minority  of  the  people.  Lord  Derby  comes  into  office, 
and  judging  from   the  speeches   and  the  votes  of  the  last 
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session  of  Parliament,  hie  party  intends  as  long  as  ]M)3sible 
to  govern  upon  that  principle  and  that  policy. 

Working-men  in  this  hall,  I  wish  my  voice  had  Leen  loud 
enough  to  have  said  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  the  vast  multi- 
tude which  we  looked  ou  this  day ;  but  I  say  it  to  them 
through  the  press,  and  to  all  the  working-men  of  this  king- 
dom, I  say  that  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby  is 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  working-classes.  The  course 
taken  in  Ijondon  the  other  day  by  the  police,  and  it  had 
-  almost  been  by  the  military,  is  an  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  the  principles  of  the  Derby  administration.  They  reckon 
nothing  of  the  Constitution  of  their  country  — a  Constitution 
which  has  no  more  regard  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  aristocracy 
than  it  has  to  the  people— a  Constitution  which  regards  the 
House  of  Commons,  fairly  representing  all  the  nation,  as 
important  a  part  of  the  governmental  system  of  this  kingdom 
as  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Throne  itself.  If  they  thus 
despise  the  Constitution  they  likewise  despise  the  claims  of 
five  or  six  millions  who  are  unrepresented.  You  may  work,  you 
may  pay  taxes,  you  may  serve  in  the  army,  and  fight;  seventy 
thousand  or  more  of  your  brethren  are  now  living  under  the 
burning  sun  of  India,  and  twice  as  many  more  are  sewing  in 
the  ranks  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  and  you,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  from  whom  these  men  are  drawn,  are  not 
considered  worthy  to  do  so  simple  an  act  as  to  give  a  vote  in 
your  great  town  for  your  present  or  any  future  Members. 
You  are  to  have  no  vote,  no  share  in  the  government ;  the 
country  you  live  in  is  not  to  be  your  country.  Von  are  like  the 
Coolies  or  the  Chinese  who  are  imported  into  the  West  Indies 
or  California.  You  are  fco  work,  hut  you  are  not  to  take  root 
in  the  country,  or  to  consider  the  country  as  your  country ; 
and,  worse  than  all  this,  in  addition  to  this  refusal  of  the 
commonest  right  of  the  Constitution,  you  are  insulted  by  the 
cheers  which  a  great  party  have  given  to  the  language  which 
I  have  read  to  you  to-night.     You  are  to  be  told  that  you  are 
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80  ignorant  and  so  venal,  so  drunken,  so  impulsive,  so  unre- 
flecting, and  so  disorderly,  that  it  is  not  even  safe  to  skim  off 
as  it  were  the  very  cream  of  you  to  the  number  of  i  i6,ooo,  or 
it  may  be  of  ao4,cxx),  and  to  admit  them  to  a  vote  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  is  the  Tory  theory.  This  is  the  faith  of  Lord  Derby 
and  his  party^  and  I  maintain  that  I  am  not  saying  a  word 
that  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  for  I  have  heard  that 
party  over  and  over  again  vociferously  cheer  sentiments  such 
as  I  have  described.  The  Government  which  has  been  over- 
turned was  a  very  different  Government.  Lord  Russell  had 
no  fear  of  freedom.  He  could  much  more  easily  be  persuaded 
to  give  up,  and  he  would  much  more  willingly  abandon  for 
ever  the  name  of  Russell  than  he  would  give  up  his  hereditary 
love  of  freedom.  The  Government,  which  was  led  by  Earl 
Russell  in  one  House  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  other,  was 
founded  and  acted  upon  the  principle  of  trust  and  confidence 
in  the  people.  Some  said  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  the  Derby  Government  and  the  Russell  Government. 
Lord  Derby  asked  Lord  Clarendon  to  take  ofiice  in  his 
Government.  There  was  something  charming  in  the  very 
audacity  of  Lord  Derby's  effrontery.  Lord  Clarendon  was 
an  eminent  Minister  of  the  Government  that  brought  in 
a  Bill  which  the  Tory  party  declared  to  be  subversive  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  Lord  Derby  asks  Lord  Clarendon  to  keep 
the  Foreign  OflSce  in  the  new  Government ! 

The  Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of  Commons 
sitting  all  in  a  row  reminds  me  very  much  of  a  number  of 
amusing  and  ingenious  gentlemen  whom  I  dare  say  some  of 
you  have  seen  and  listened  to.  I  mean  the  Christy  Minstrels. 
The  Christy  Minstrels,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  are,  when 
they  are  clean-washed,  white  men ;  but  they  come  before  the 
audience  as  black  as  the  blackest  negroes,  and  by  this  trans- 
formation it  is  expected  that  their  jokes  and  songs  will  be 
more  amusing.     The  Derby  minstrels  pretend  to  be  Liberal 
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and  white;  but  the  fact  is  if  you  come  nearer  and  examine 
them  closely  you  will  find  them  to  be  juat  as  black  and  curly 
as  the  Tories  have  ever  been.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say,  which  of  them  it  is  that  plays  the  banjo 
and  which  the  bones.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  their 
mauceuvrcs  to  keep  in  office  during  the  CDmiug;  session,  we  shall 
know  something  more  about  them  than  we  do  at  present ;  they 
are  in  point  of  fact,  when  they  pretend  to  be  Liberal,  mere 
usurpers  and  impostors.  Their  party  will  not  allow  them  to 
he  Liberal,  and  they  exist  only  upon  the  principle  upon  which 
they  have  acted  in  all  their  past  history,  of  resisting  and  re- 
jecting every  proposition  of  a  Liberal  character  that  has  been 
submitted  to  them. 

What  is  this  Derby  principle  of  shutting  out  more  than 
five-sixths  of  all  the  people  from  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  ?  If  any  of  you  take  ship  to  Canada  you  will  find  the 
Derby  principle  utterly  repudiated.  But  in  Canada  there  is 
no  uprooting  of  institutions,  and  no  destruction  of  property, 
and  there  is  no  absence  of  order  or  of  loyalty.  If  you  go  to 
Australia  you  will  find  there  that  the  Derby  principle  is  un- 
known, and  yet  there  reigns  order  as  in  this  country,  and 
contentment  with  the  institutions  of  the  colonies,  and  a  re- 
gard for  law  and  propeiiy.  If  you  go  to  those  greatest  and 
most  glorious  colonies  of  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  there  you  find  a  people  exhibiting  all  the  virtues 
which  belong  to  the  greatest  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
there  you  find  a  people  passing  through  a  great  war  and  a 
great  revolution  with  a  conduct  and  success,  with  a  gene- 
rosity and  a  magnanimity  which  have  attracted  and  aroused 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  if  you  go  to  Europe,  you 
find  in  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Holland  antl  Belgium,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  France,  and 
now  you  are  about  to  witness  it  in  Germany,  a  wide  extension 
of  the  franchise,  hitherto  in  this  country,  in  our  time,  un- 
known; and  neither  emporor,  king,  nor  noble  believes  that  his 
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authority  or  his  interests,  or  the  greatness  or  happiness  of  any- 
one of  those  countries,  will  be  jeopardised  by  the  free  admission 
of  the  people  to  constitutional  rights.  In  Germany,  the  vote 
is  to  be  given  to  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
upwards.  Let  them  propose  to  do  the  same  here,  and  then  we 
shall  not  be  in  advance  of  the  great  State  of  North  Germany 
which  is  now  being  established.  But  what  is  it  we  are 
coming  to  in  this  country  ?  To  this,  that  the  thing  which  is 
being  rapidly  accepted  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
being  persistently  and  obstinately  refused  here  in  England, 
the  home  of  freedom,  the  mother  of  parliaments.  For  in  this 
England,  five  millions  of  grown  men,  representing  more  than 
twenty  millions  of  our  population,  are  to  be  permanently 
denied  that  which  makes  the  only  difference  between  despotism 
and  freedom  all  the  world  over. 

I  venture  to  say  that  this  cannot  last  very  long.  How  do 
we  stand  at  this  moment  ?  The  noble  and  illustrious  Lady 
who  sits  upon  the  throne — she  whose  gentle  hand  wields  the 
sceptre  over  that  wide  empire  of  which  we  are  the  heart  and 
centre — she  was  not  afraid  of  the  Franchise  Bill  which  the 
Government  introduced  last  session.  Seven  times,  I  think,  by 
her  own  lips  or  by  her  pen  she  has  recommended  to  Parliament 
the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  working-men  to  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise.  If  this  proposition  was  destructive, 
would  not  the  Queen  discover  that  fact  ?  If  the  Bill  of  the 
last  session  had  been  a  pernicious  Bill,  would  the  thirty  millions 
of  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  not  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce one  single  public  meeting  in  condemnation  of  it  ?  The 
middle  class  in  our  towns  are  by  a  vast  majority  in  favour  of 
it.  All  the  middle  class  of  Birmingham  have  sympathised 
with  the  great  proceedings  of  this  day,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
by-and-bye  we  shall  see  in  the  populous  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  assemblies  rivalling  those  which  have  been  held 
in  London  and  Birmingham.  And  if  we  go  to  the  House  of 
Commons — that  House  elected  so  much  by  landlord  compulsion 
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in  the  counties,  and  by  corruption,  intimidation,  and  tumult  in 
the  boroughs,  what  do  we  find  ?  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
obar^n^  that  House  of  Commons  with  faults  that  it  does  not 
itself  understand  and  acknowledge  : — have  you  read  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Commission  for  Yarmouth  ?  Did  you 
read  that  a  late  Member  for  that  borough  is  said  to  have  spent 
70,000/.  to  maintain  his  seat?  Did  you  read  that  one  gentle- 
man, an  inferior  partner  in  a  brewery,  contributed  4,000/.  for 
the  election  of  his  partner,  and  that  another  gentleman,  know- 
ing nothing  of  that  borough,  went  down  there  and  supplied 
6,000/.  to  fight  a  contest  spread  only  over  a  few  days  ?  And 
remember  that  when  Yarmouth  or  any  other  borough  is  thus 
brought  before  the  public  it  is  only  a  sample  of  a  very  consider- 
able sack — and  that  for  every  borough  which  is  thus  exposed 
there  are  probably  ten  or  twenty  other  boroughs  which  are 
to  a  very  hirge  extent  liable  to  the  very  same  condemnation, 
Notwithstanding  this,  if  we  go  t«  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
find  the  Parliament  of  England  at  this  moment  about  equally 
divided,  and  that  half  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  late  Bill. 
If  that  be  so,  what  is  wanted  in  this  poising  and  balancing  of 
the  scale?  It  only  wants  this,  that  the  working-men  of 
England  should  heartily  throw  their  influence  into  that  side 
which  is  for  their  interests,  and  that  side  will  prevail. 

You  know  1  have  preferred  that  the  franchise  should  l)e 
established  upon  what  I  consider  to  be  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  country.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  principles  of  the  Reform 
League.  I  have  no  fear  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  no  man  is 
more  a  friend  of  the  ballot  than  I  am.  It  is  n  great  cause 
which  is  offered  to  your  notice  to-night.  It  is  a  grand  and 
noble  flag  under  which  you  are  asked  to  enlist  yourselves. 
Wbat  I  would  recommend  you  to  do  is  this — and  I  imagine 
myself  at  this  moment  to  be  speaking  in  the  ear  of  every 
intettigent,  sober,  and  thoughtful  working-man  in  the  three 
kingdoms — let  us  try  to  move  on  together;  let  ua  not  split 
hairs  on  this  question  j  let  us  do  as  our  fathers  did  thirty-four 
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years  ago  ;  let  us  have  associations  everywhere  ;  let  every 
workshop  and  factory  be  a  Reform  Association ;  let  there  be  in 
every  one  of  them  a  correspondent,  or  a  secretary,  who  shall 
enrol  members  and  assist  this  great  and  noble  cause.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  passages  I  have  read  from  that  celebrated 
and  unhappy  speech  should  be  printed  upon  cards,  and  should 
be  hung  up  in  every  room  in  every  factory,  workshop,  and 
clubhouse,  and  in  every  place  where  working-men  are  accus- 
tomed to  assemble.  Let  us  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people 
against  these  slanderers  of  a  great  and  noble  nation. 

There  will  soon  come  another  election.  The  working-men 
may  not  be  able  to  vote,  but  they  can  form  themselves  into 
a  powerful  body,  and  they  can  throw  their  influence  in  every 
borough  on  the  side  of  the  candidates  who  pledge  themselves 
to  the  question  of  Reform.  If  they  do  this,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  they  will  change  many  seats,  and  give  a  cei'tain 
majority  for  Reform  in  the  next  Parliament.  It  may  be 
necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  Parliament  ag^ain  with 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  signed  by  numberless 
names.  There  is  no  effort  which  the  Constitution,  which 
morality  permits  us  to  use,  that  we  should  leave  unused  and 
unmade  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  this  great  cause;  and 
let  us  be  sure  of  this,  that  we  demand  only  that  the  question 
of  Reform  shall  be  dealt  with  by  a  Government  honestly  in 
favour  of  Reform. 

The  Address  which  has  been  presented  to  me  has  referred  to 
1832.  I  remember  that  time  well.  My  young  heart  then 
was  stirred  with  the  trumpet-blast  that  sounded  from  your 
midst.  There  was  no  part  of  this  kingdom  where  your  voice 
was  not  heard.  Let  it  sound  again.  Stretch  out  your  hands 
to  your  countrymen  in  eveiy  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
ask  them  to  join  you  in  a  great  and  righteous  effort  on  behalf 
of  that  freedom  which  has  been  so  long  the  boast  of  English- 
men, but  which  the  majority  of  Englishmen  have  never  yet 
possessed.    I  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  which  my  words  cannot 
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describe,  and  which  even  in  thought  I  cannot  measure,  if 
the  population  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent  should  do 
its  full  duty  in  the  great  struggle  which  is  before  us.  Re- 
member the  great  object  for  which  we  strive.  Care  not  for 
calumnies  and  lies.  Our  object  is  this — to  restore  the  British 
constitution  in  all  its  Alness,  with  all  its  freedom,  to  the 
British  people. 
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GLASGOW,  OCTOBER  16,  1866. 

[On  the  1 6th  of  OctoI)er,  1866,  a  procession  of  many  thousands  of  the  friends 
of  Beform  passed  through  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  formed  in 
a  great  meeting  on  Glasgow  Green.  The  numbers  present  have  been 
variously  estimated,  but  it  seemed  as  if  nearly  all  the  male  population  of  the 
city  were  there.  In  the  evening  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Bright  was  presented  ivith  an  Address,  in  answer  to  which  this 
speech  was  spoken.] 

Mr.  Chaieman,  and  Citizens  of  no  mean  City, — I  accept 
this  Address  which  has  been  read  in  your  hearing  and  pre- 
sented to  me,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  expressed  such  friendly  feelings  towards  me,  but  with 
a  deep  anxiety  when  I  consider  the  intent  and  purport  of 
the  document.  I  am  consoled  by  regarding  it  as  in  some 
degree  a  compact  or  covenant  entered  into  to-night  by  you 
and  those  whom  you  represent,  with  me  and  those  whom 
I  may  be  supposed  in  some  degree  to  represent,  and  that 
we  covenant  together  that  whatsoever  is  moral  for  us  to  do 
we  engage  to  do  in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  cause  which 
has  stirred  the  heart  of  Glasgow  to-day.  I  can  do  but 
little — any  one  man  can  do  but  little ;  but  you  in  your  vast 
numbers  can  do  much,  by  uniting  with  numbers,  not  smaller, 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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I  have  a  strong  seuse  that  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
which  will  aee  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  I  thiak  he  inust 
be  blind  and  fooliiih  indeed  who  is  not  willing  t^>  admit  that 
it  is  a  great  issue  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  peiiple  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Gatherings  of  scores  of  thousands 
of  men,  extending"  from  south  to  north,  must  have  some  great 
cause.  Men  do  not  leave  their  daily  labour,  the  necessary 
occupations  of  their  lives,  thus  to  meet,  unless  they  believe 
that  there  is  some  great  question  submitted  to  them  in  which 
they  have  a  deep  and  oveqjowering  interest.  And  the  ques- 
tion is  this — Whether  in  future  the  government  and  the 
legislation  of  this  country  shall  be  conducted  by  a  privileged 
class  in  a  sham  Parliament,  or  on  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  nation,  through  its  representatives,  fairly  and 
freely  chosen  ? 

There  are  persons  who  will  think  that  I  am  speaking 
harshly  of  the  existing  Parliament.  Some  probably  in  this 
meeting  may  think  that  Mr.  Beales  was  indiscriminate  in 
the  term  which  be  used  when  he  spoke  of  our  representation 
as  being  steeped  in  corruption ;  but  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
representation  of  this  country  existed  in  any  other  country, 
and  that  its  details  were  explained  to  Englishmen,  there  are  not 
five  Englishmen  within  the  bounds  of  England,  or  five  Britons 
within  the  bounds  of  this  island,  who  would  not  admit  that  the 
language  he  has  appljed  to  the  Parliament  was  correct. 

What  we  charge  against  the  Parliament  is  this^that  it 
is  chosen  from  constituencies  not  only  so  small  that  they 
do  not  and  cannot  adequately  represent  the  nation,  but  from 
constituencies  so  small  as  to  be  influenced  by  corruption,  and 
by  all  kinds  of  motives  that  are  neither  national  nor  patriotic. 
In  our  boroughs,  for  example,  the  numbers  for  the  most  part 
are  very  small.  There  are,  I  think,  254  boi-oughs  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  there  are  only  54  of  these  that  possess 
8  constituency  of  2,000  electors  and  upwards,  large  and  fair 
constituenciee   being  always   the  exception.      In   Scotland, 
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your  borough  constituencies^  though  not  generally  very  large, 
are  larger  than  those  in  England,  and  to  your  honour  it  must 
be  said  that  they  are  far  more  incorrupt  than  English  consti- 
tuencies. In  the  counties  the  freeholders — those  who  hold 
land  for  cultivation — are  constantly  diminishing  in  nimibers, 
and  that  portion  of  the  constituencies  which  is  not  composed 
of  freeholders  is  composed  of  tenant-farmers — ^the  most  de- 
pendent class  of  occupiers,  probably,  in  the  nation. 

But  now,  let  me  point  to  one  or  two  facts  which  should 
sink  deep  in  the  minds  of  all  men.  Out  of  every  hun- 
dred grown  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  eighty-four  have 
no  votes.  Those  eighty-four  might  just  as  well,  for  all 
purposes  of  constitutional  government,  so  far  as  they  are 
directly  concerned — those  eighty-four  might  as  well  live  in 
Russia,  where  there  is  no  electoral  system  of  government, 
or  in  those  other  countries,  now  very  few  indeed,  in  which 
Parliaments  and  representations  are  unknown.  If  it  be  the 
fact  that  only  sixteen  men  out  of  every  hundred  have  votes, 
it  is  also  the  fact  that  those  sixteen  are  so  arranged,  and 
so  placed,  that  their  representation  is  in  reality  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  If  the  electors  were  fairly  divided  amongst  all  the 
Members,  there  would  be  nearly  2,ocx)  electors  to  every  Mem- 
ber ;  but  what  is  the  state  of  things  ?  It  is  this,  that  one- 
third  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  %20  Members,  are  actually 
elected  by  7o,cxx)  votes — ^that  is  to  say,  that  220  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen  by  a  number  of  men 
scattered  over  the  country,  who  are  fewer  by  almost  one-half 
than  the  number  of  grown  men  in  this  city  of  Glasgow  alone. 
And  further,  one-half  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  chosen  by 
about  180,000  electors,  being  only  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors,  and  much  below  the  number  of  men  who 
are  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
And  if  we  come  to  that  great  event  which  excites  so  much 
interest,  but  which  is  generally  of  so  little  value — a  general 
election — ^we  find,  I  believe,  that  not  more  than  10  in  100, 
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uot  more  than  ten  per  t-ent.  of  the  whole  growu-iij)  male 
population  of  the  United  Kiogfdom,  wer  come  to  the  poll  and 
give  their  vote  for  the  election  of  a  new  Parliament. 

With  regard  to  a  general  election,  some  of  you  have  read, 
and  many  of  you  know  something  of  the  coat  and  corruption 
of  a  general  election.  I  will  give  yon  one  instance  and  one 
proof  of  it.  It  has  been  my  opinion  all  along  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  of  Lord  Russell,  after  the  defeat 
of  their  Reform  Bill  during  the  last  session,  to  have  dissolved 
the  Parliament.  I  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  what  is 
asserted,  that  Lord  Russell  himself  was  of  tliat  opinion.  But 
a  general  election  was  a  burden  which  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not  wish  to  bear,  I  was  speaking  to  a  Member  of 
the  Government  on  this  question  about  the  time  when  the 
resignation  of  the  Iat«  Government  waa  just  about  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  Queen,  and  I  was  telling  him  that  I  thought 
the  true  policy,  the  constitutional  policy,  of  the  Government 
was  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  A  portion  of  his  answer  was 
this : — A  Member  who  sits  on  our  side  of  the  House  had 
spoken  to  him  about  it.  He  said, '  My  election  has  already 
cost  me  i),ooqL' — and  he  added,  '  I  have,  besides,  ^,<xol. 
more  to  pay.'  He  said  further,  what  was  very  reasonable, 
tliat  this  was  a  heavy  burden,  that  it  was  grievous  to  be 
borne,  that  it  put  him  to  exceeding  inconvenience,  and,  if  the 
Parliameut  were  dissolved,  he  eonld  not  afford  to  fight  his 
county  or  his  borough,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  would  be 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  leave  the  contest,  if  there 
should  be  a  contest,  to  some  one  else.  Yon  will  believe,  then, 
that  the  Government  were  greatly  pressed  by  this  considera- 
tion; and  this  consideration,  added,  it  may  be,  to  others, 
induced  them  to  resign  office  rather  than  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. Thus  you  have  a  proof  that  whereas  general  corrup- 
tion and  putridity  arc  the  destruction  of  most  bodies  which 
they  affect,  the  corruption  of  the  present  Parliament  was,  and 
is,  the  cause  of  its  present  existence. 
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Now  bear  in  mind  that  this  state  of  things  which  I  have 
been  describing  obtains  at  the  present  moment^  thirty-four 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform  Bill.  What  the 
Government  must  have  been  before  that  Bill  was  passed  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  or  to  imagine ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  of  this,  that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  Governments  in 
civilized  countries,  and  in  Europe ;  and  I  think  this  may  be 
fairly  argued  from  the  fact  of  the  incessant  wars  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged  for  150  years  before  that  Reform ;  from 
the  enormous  debt  that  was  created ;  from  the  crushing  taxes 
that  were  fixed  upon  the  people;  and,  worse  almost  than  that, 
from  that  most  infamous  law  which  ever  passed  a  Parliament 
of  civilized  men — the  law  which  limited  the  supply  of  bread 
to  the  people. 

Now,  if  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  placed  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  if  he  had  orders  to  tap  upon  the  shoulder 
every  well-dressed  and  apparently  cleanly-washed  man  who 
passed  through  that  ancient  bar,  until  he  had  numbered  six 
hundred  and  fifty-eight;  and  if  the  Crown  summoned  these 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to  be  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  my  honest  conviction  is  that  you  would 
have  a  better  Parliament  than  now  exists.  This  assertion 
will  stagger  some  timid  and  some  good  men;  but  let  me 
explain  myself  to  you.  It  would  be  a  Parliament,  every 
member  of  which  would  have  no  direct  constituency,  but  it 
would  be  a  Parliament  that  w^ould  act  as  a  jury  that  would 
take  some  heed  of  the  facts  and  arguments  laid  before  it.  It 
would  be  free,  at  any  rate,  from  the  class  prejudices  which 
weigh  upon  the  present  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be 
free  from  the  overshadowing  presence  of  what  are  called  noble 
families.  It  would  owe  no  allegiance  to  great  landowners, 
and  I  hope  it  would  have  fewer  men  amongst  it  seeking  their 
own  gains  by  entering  Parliament. 

With  the  Parliament  which  we  have  now  and  have  had, 
facts  and  arguments  go  for  very  little.     Take  that  question  to 
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which  I  have  referred,  of  limiting  the  supply  of  bread  to  the 
people.  Tlie  Corn-law  was  on  the  Statute-Kook  for  thirty. 
oce  years — sixteen  years  before  the  Reforni  Bill,  and  fifteen 
years  after  the  passing  of  that  Bill — but  from  the  first  hour 
of  its  enactment  until  the  hour  of  its  destruction  the  facts  and 
the  arguments  against  it  were  equally  clear  and  equally  con- 
duBiTe.  They  would  not  be  convinced  though  one  arose  from 
the  dead,  uiid  that  which  convinced  them  at  last  was  the 
occurrence  of  a  great  famine  in  Ireland,  which  destroyed  or 
drove  from  the  country  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  citizens 
of  the  empire.  I  maintain  with  the  most  perfect  conviction 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  represcntiug  as  it  now  does 
counties  and  boroughs  such  as  I  have  described,  does  not 
represent  the  intelligeuce  and  the  justice  of  the  nation,  but 
the  prejudiccsj  the  privileges,  and  the  selfishness  of  a  class. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  system  of  legislation  ?  Some 
of  them  have  been  touched  upon  in  that  Address  which  has 
been  ao  kindly  presented  to  rae.  You  refer  to  the  laws  affect- 
ing land.  Are  you  aware  of  a  fact  which  I  saw  stated  the 
other  day  in  an  essay  on  this  subject — that  half  the  land  of 
England  is  in  the  possession  of  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  ?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  hall'  the  land  in 
Scotland  is  in  the  possession  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
men?  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  monopoly  in  land 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  growing  constantly  more  and  more 
close?  And  the  result  of  it  is  this — the  gradual  extirpation 
of  the  middle-class  as  owners  of  land,  and  the  constant 
degradation  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Take  a  matter  about 
which  many  Scotch  farmers  know  something  —  take  the 
perpetual  grievance  of  the  game-laws.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  that  question  can  scarcely  be  discussed.  Tlie  landed 
interest,  as  it  did  in  the  late  cattle-plague  debate,  tramples 
down  Government  and  borough  Members  and  everybody  and 
everything  that  thwarts  their  inclination.  Take  the  general 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  the   too  general — subserviency  of  the 
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tenant-farmers  in  the  matter  of  elections  in  your  country — in 
Scotland.  I  entertain  the  hope  that  you  will  lead  the  way 
to  the  deliverance  of  the  farmers  from  this  slavery.  In  the 
last  elections  for  Kincardineshire  and  for  Aberdeenshire,  the 
tenant-farmers  have  taken  the  politics  of  those  counties  into 
their  own  hands.  I  hope^  and  I  believe^  that  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Scotland — the  most  enlightened  agriculturists  that 
live  on  the  face  of  the  earth  —  I  hope  they,  with  perfect 
justice,  and  perfect  courtesy  to  their  landowners,  will  still 
exert  their  legitimate  and  right  influence  in  the  election  of 
Members  for  the  counties  of  Scotland. 

But  take  — what  some  of  you  cannot  comprehend — take  the 
helpless  poverty  of  the  farm-labourers  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  Their  wages  are  very  low.  Their  helplessness 
is  extreme.  Their  power  to  deliver  themselves,  their  power 
to  combine,  seems  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Look  at  their  ignorance ! 
A  friend  of  mine — ^a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
lives  within  six  miles  of  the  royal  town  and  castle  of 
Windsor,  told  me  only  the  other  day  that  he  knew  the  case 
of  a  family  near  his  house  in  which  there  had  grown  up 
eleven  children,  not  one  of  whom  could  read  or  write  at  all. 
And  he  said  that  he  had  lately  had  in  his  employ  upon 
his  property  seven  men,  of  whom  four  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  two  of  them  could  read  most  imperfectly,  and  one 
of  them  could  read  and  write  about  as  well  as  the  other  two 
could  read.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  this  exists  within  six  miles 
of  the  royal  castle  of  Windsor.  It  exists  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  lords  and  squires  and  established  clergymen  swarm. 
Such  is  the  state  of  ignorance  of  that  population  at  this 
moment.  In  the  county  from  which  I  come,  girls  of  the  age 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  are  earning,  many  of  them,  I 
believe,  double  the  weekly  wages  of  the  able-bodied  farm- 
labourer,  the  head  and  father  of  a  family,  in  some  of  the 
south-western  counties  of  England.  But  what  must  be  the 
ignorance   of  that    population,   that   when   such   wages   are 
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offering  to  them  in  Luucashire  and  Yorkshire  they  scarcely 
hear  of  them  !  They  seem  to  have  do  aspiration  to  hetter 
their  condition,  and  lliere  is  no  sensible  emigration  from 
these  wretched  counties  to  the  more  prosperous  counties  of 
the  north. 

Your  Address  refers  to  pauperism — the  gulf  of  pauperism. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  moment  there  are  more  than 
1,300,000  paupers.  The  pauperism  of  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year — and  it  will  not  cost  less,  I  believe,  this  year— cost 
the  rate-payers — those  who  pay  taxes  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
— ^more  than  seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  this  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  vagrants  who  also 
come  occasionally  under  the  name  of  paupers.  Now  look,  I 
beg  of  you,  to  this  mass  of  misery.  It  is  so  great  a  mass  that 
benevolence  cannot  reach  it.  K  benevolence  could  do  it, 
there  would  be  no  pauperism  in  England,  for  in  no  country 
do  I  believe  that  there  is  more  benevolence  tlian  there  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  kindness  of  the  women  of  England 
is  beyond  all  measure  and  beyond  all  praise  of  mine.  There 
does  not  exist  among  created  beings,  beneath  the  angelic  ranks, 
those  who  are  moi-e  kind  and  charitable  than  the  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  benevolence  can  touch  scarcely 
the  fringe  of  this  vast  disorder.  There  is  another  virtue  we 
could  add,  and  that  virtue  and  that  quality  is  justice.  It  is 
not  benevolence  but  justice  that  can  deal  with  giant  evils.  It 
was  not  benevolence  that  gave  the  people  bread  twenty  years 
ago,  but  it  was  justice  embodied  in  the  abolition  of  a  cruel 
and  a  guilty  law.  But  justice  is  impossible  from  a  class. 
It  is  most  certain  and  easy  from  a  nation;  and  I  believe  we 
can  only  reach  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  misery  and  crime 
in  this  country  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  entire  people. 

That  Address  lias  mentioned  another  question — the  question 
of  your  national  expenditure,  of  your  army  and  navy;  and 
I  will  state  only  one  fact  with  regard  to  the  navy.     I  believe 
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since  the  great  war,  since  1815,  that  the  navy  of  this  country 
has  cost  more  than  four  hundred  millions  sterling.  I  believe 
that  during  the  last  six  years  it  has  cost  as  much  as  the 
United  States  navy  during  the  same  time :  we  have  been  in 
a  condition  of  profound  peace ;  the  United  States  have  had  to 
build  or  buy  six  hundred  ships^  to  man  them^  to  furnish  them 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  to  fight  them  during  the  greatest 
struggle  that  any  nation  ever  waged.  And  yet  at  this 
moment,  after  spending  so  much,  we  have  Sir  John  Pakington, 
the  great  reconstructor,  coming  into  oflSce,  and  promising,  not 
to  extend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  to  reconstruct  a  navy 
on  which  such  enormous  and  countless  sums  have  already 
been  sunk. 

Then,  take  the  taxes.  Something  has  been  done  to  make 
the  taxes  more  equal;  but  take  the  taxes  which  are  levied 
under  the  name  of  probate  and  legacy  and  succession  duties ; 
and  I  will  give  you  a  case  which  it  is  just  possible  you 
have  heard  before  from  my  lips.  A  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons — at  least  he  was  so  when  he  gave  me  this  fact, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  not  one  now — a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  told  me  he  had  had  left  to  him  by  a  person 
not  related  to  him  by  blood  an  estate  in  land  worth  2 i,cxx)/. ; 
the  timber  upon  it  was  worth  11,000/.;  altogether  32,000/. 
The  tax,  when  the  property  is  left  to  a  person  who  is  not 
a  i*elation  of  the  man  who  leaves  it,  is  ten  per  cent. ;  the  tax 
therefore  on  32,000/.  would  be  3,200/.;  and  if  any  one  of 
you  received  a  legacy  like  that  in  cash,  in  shares,  in  ships, 
in  stock-in-trade,  in  any  of  those  things  which  are  not  lands 
and  houses,  he  would  pay  3,200/.  But  my  friend  receiving 
his  legacy  in  land,  and  the  timber  upon  it,  paid  just  700/. 
And  why  ?  For  this  reason  only,  that  the  law  was  made  by 
a  landed  and  propertied  Parliament,  and  the  owners  and 
inheritors  of  lands  and  houses  were  considered  specially 
worthy  of  its  regard. 

But  I  may  be  asked — and  no  doubt  some  man  who,  after 
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this  meeting*,  will  take  up  his  pen  to  write  a  criticism  on  my 
speech,  or  upon  this  meeting,  will  ask — how  comes  it,  if 
Pariiament  is  so  bad,  that  so  many  good  things  have  been 
done  by  Parliament  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years? 
I  acknowledge  that  good  things  liave  been  done,  and  I  ought 
to  know,  because  I  have  been  concerned  in  the  doing  of  some 
of  them.  But  by  whom  were  they  done?  Mainly  by  that 
force  in  Parliament  which  is  sent  there  by  the  great  and  free 
borough  constituencies  of  the  kingdom.  The  Members  for 
the  great  towns — although  but  a  minority,  and  not  a  very 
large  minority— are  the  moving  force  by  which  these  good 
things  have  been  done.  It  has  not  been  the  poUcy  of  the 
Tories  to  do  good  things — and  I  have  seen  the  time  when  the 
Whigs  have  been  much  less  zealous  about  them  than  I  could 
have  wished.  They  have  sprung  from  the  people,  and  the 
people  have  carried  them.  "What  there  has  been  of  real 
representation  in  Parliament  has  urged  these  measures  for- 
ward. What  there  has  been  of  sham  representation  has 
uniformly  opposed  these  measures. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rich  people  of  a  country,  invested 
with  power,  and  speaking  generally  for  rich  people  alone, 
cannot  sufficiently  care  for  the  multitude  and  the  poor.  They 
are  personally  kind  enough,  but  they  do  not  care  for  the 
people  in  the  bulk.  They  have  read  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ 
that  'The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you' — and  therefore 
they  imagine  that  it  is  a  providential  arrangement  that  a 
small  section  of  the  people  should  be  rich  and  powerful,  and 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  be  hardworking  and 
poor.  It  is  a  long  distance  from  castles,  and  mansions,  and 
great  houses,  and  aliounding  luxuries,  to  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  have  no  property,  and  too  many 
of  whom  are  always  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  We  know  very 
well  all  of  us  how  much  we  are  influenced  by  the  immediate 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The  rich  find 
everything  just  as  they  like.     The  country  needs  no  reform. 
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There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  so  pleasant  for  rich 
people  as  this  country.  But  I  deny  altogether  that  the  rich 
alone  are  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  poor,  any  more  than  that 
the  poor  alone  would  be  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  rich.  My 
honest  belief  is,  that  if  we  could  be  all  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  all,  that  all  would  be  more  justly  treated,  and  would  be 
more  happy  than  we  are  now.  We  should  have  then  an 
average ;  we  should  have  the  influence  of  wealth  and  of  high 
culture,  and  of  those  qualities  that  come  from  leisure,  and 
the  influence  of  those  more  robust  qualities  that  come  from 
industry  and  from  labour. 

Suppose  now,  without  arguing  for  this  or  that  particular 
measure  of  Reform,  that  we  could  add  another  million  to 
the  existing  constituencies,  what  would  be  the  result?  We 
should  modify  the  constituencies.  Instead  of  the  people 
coming  to  the  hustings  at  the  nomination  and  holding  up 
their  hands  for  this  candidate  or  that,  and  having  for  the 
most  part  no  power  in  the  election,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
toAvn  would  have  a  much  greater  power  than  they  have  now. 
The  constituency  would  be  less  open  to  management  than  it 
is  at  present;  majorities  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  be 
larger  and  less  open  to  corruption ;  and  we  should  have  Mem- 
bers whose  opinions  and  whose  conduct  would  be  modified  by 
this  inftision  of  new  and  fresh  blood  into  the  constituencies 
which  send  them  to  Parliament.  We  should  do  this  further 
— we  should  bring  the  rich  and  the  g^eat  more  into  contact 
with  the  people,  and  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  human 
wants  and  with  the  necessities  and  feeh'ngs  of  their  country- 
men. What  other  thing  would  happen  ?  I  dare  venture  to 
assert  this,  that  Parliament  then  would  not  revile  and  slander 
the  people  as  it  does  now.  Nor  would  it  cheer  with  frantic 
violence  when  their  countrymen  are  described  in  hideous  and 
hateful  colours.  Probably  what  I  call  the  Botany  Bay  view 
of  their  countrymen  would  be  got  rid  of,  and  we  should  have 
a  sense  of  greater  justice  and  generosity  in  the  feeling  with 
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which  they  regard  the  bulfc  of  the  nation.  And  if  there  was 
more  knowledge  of  the  people,  there  would  a-ssiiredly  be  more 
eympathy  with  "them ;  and  I  believe  the  legislation  of  the 
House,  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  public  sentiment, 
would  be  wiser  and  better  in  every  reepeet.  The  nation 
would  be  changed.  There  would  be  amongst  us  a  greater 
growth  of  everything  that  is  good. 

May  I  ask  if  there  are  any  ministera  of  religion  in  this 
audience?  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I  should  like  to 
have  an  audience  of  four  or  five  thousand  of  tbem,  to  whom 
I  could  preach  a  political  sermon,  and  to  whom  I  could  tell 
something  which  I  fear  their  theological  schools  have  failed 
to  t^ach  them.  An  eminent  man  of  your  country,  the  late 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  speaking  of  the  question  of  free-trade,  and 
particularly  of  the  struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws, 
uttered  some  memorable  words.  He  said  he  thought  there 
was  nothing  that  would  tend  so  much  to  sweeten  the  breath  of 
British  society  as  the  abolition  of  the  Com-lawa.  I  believe  now 
that  there  is  nothing  which  would  tend  so  much  to  sweeten 
the  breath  of  British  society  as  the  admission  of  a  large  and 
generous  number  of  the  working-classes  to  citizenship  and 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Now,  if  my  words  should 
reach  the  ears  and  reach  the  heart  of  any  man  who  is 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  religion  in  this  country, 
I  ask  him  to  consider  whether  there  are  not  great  political 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  civilization  and  morality  and 
religion  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
believe — these  ministers,  you,  and  I — we  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe.  We  believe  in  His  omnipotence  ;  we 
believe  and  we  humbly  trust  in  His  mercy.  We  know  that 
the  strongest  argument  which  is  used  against  that  belief,  by 
those  who  reject  it,  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  misery, 
and  the  helplessness,  and  the  darkness  of  so  many  of  our  race, 
even  in  cnuntries  which  call  themselves  civilized  and  Christian. 
Is  not  that  the  fact?     If  I  believed  that  this  misery,  and 
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this  helplessness^  and  this  darkness  could  not  be  touched  or 
transformed^  I  myself  should  be  driven  to  admit  the  almost 
overwhelming  force  of  that  argument;  but  I  am  convinced 
that  just  laws^  and  an  enlightened  administration  of  them^ 
would  change  the  face  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
ignorance  and  suffering  might  be  lessened  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  and  that  many  an  Eden^  beauteous  in  flowers  and 
rich  in  fruits,  might  be  raised  up  in  the  waste  wilderness 
which  spreads  before  us.  But  no  class  can  do  that.  The 
class  which  has  hitherto  ruled  in  this  country  has  failed 
miserably.  It  revels  in  power  and  wealth,  whilst  at  its  feet, 
a  terrible  peril  for  its  future,  lies  the  multitude  which  it  has 
neglected.  If  a  class  has  failed,  let  us  try  the  nation.  That 
is  our  faith,  that  is  our  purpose,  that  is  our  cry — Let  us  try 
the  nation.  This  it  is  which  has  called  together  these  count- 
less numbers  of  the  people  to  demand  a  change;  and,  as  I 
think  of  it,  and  of  these  gatherings,  sublime  in  their  vastness 
and  in  their  resolution,  I  think  I  see,  as  it  were,  above  the 
hill-tops  of  time,  the  glimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  and 
a  nobler  day  for  the  country  and  for  the  people  that  I  love 
so  well. 
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MANCHESTER,   NOVEMBER  20,    1866. 

[The  following  speech  was  made  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  at  a 
Banquet  organized  by  the  National  Reform  Union.  Several  Members  of 
the  Liberal  Party  were  invited  to  the  gathering.] 

Although^  perhaps^  this  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  meetings  which  have  been  held   in   this   country 
during  the  last  few  years,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  I  came  to  it  with  a  sense  almost  of  indifference : 
not  indifference  as  to  its  importance ;  but  with  an  absence  of 
that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  has  pressed  so  much  upon 
me  on  some  recent  occasions.     For  the  committee  were  kind 
enough  to  send  round  to  their  guests  a  list  of  the  speakers 
who  were  expected  to  address  the  meeting.     I  found  them 
much  more  numerous  than  is  common,  and  I  found  my  name 
about  half  way  down  the  list.     I  took  it,  therefore,  for  granted 
that  I  could  come,  for  once,  in  some  degree  as  a  spectator 
and   a   listener,   rather   than   as   a  prominent  actor  at    the 
meeting.     Some  gentlemen   who  were  expected   to  be   here 
are  not  here — ^Mr.  Stansfeld,  because  he  is  ill ;  Mr.  Layard, 
because  he    has    not   returned    fix)m    the    Continent.      And 
Mr.  Forster,  who  seems  less  able  to  occupy  the  time  of  an 
audience  when  he  comes  into  Lancashire  than  he  is  in  York- 
shire,  has   spoken,   I   may  say,   uttering  the  feeling  of  the 
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whole  meeting,  for  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  we  had  a 
right  to  expect,  I  ehall  trust,  therefore,  bj  those  who  come 
after  me  to  say  a  good  deal  which  I  shall  not  teke  up  your 
time  in  attempting  to  say  to-night. 

During  the  last  memorable  session  of  Parliament  you  will 
probably  recollect  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  in  the 
mouths  of  the  opjxtnents  of  the  Government  Bill  to  say  that 
the  working-men — the  aggrieved  party— felt  no  grievance; 
for  they  scarcely  espressed  any  favourable  opinion  on  the 
Bill,  or,  indeed,  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  question  of  their 
own  admission  to  the  franchise.  I  was  repeatedly  charged  with 
being  in  the  position  of  a  leader  in  a  case,  in  which  it  was 
said  that,  after  all,  I  had  no  clients  and  no  following.  There 
was  a  general  taunt  uttered  that  we  were  very  much  exag- 
gerating the  case  of  the  working-men,  and  tliat  the  condition 
of  that  large  class  was  so  comfortable  and  so  prosperous  that 
they  were  perfectly  content  with  the  Government  as  it  is 
carried  on  by  a  Parliament  so  inadequately  representing  the 
whole  nation. 

I  suspect  that  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  was  uttered,  and 
had  any  force,  has  now  been  fully  and  satisfaet«rily  answered. 
But  these  gentlemen  have  turned  right  round,  and  have  now 
another  thing  to  say  about  our  meetings.  They  say  that  the 
middle  class  stands  entirely  aloof,  that  nobody  really  cares  for 
Reform  but  the  working-men,  and  that  no  great  question  can 
be  carried,  or  sensibly  affected,  in  this  country  by  the  opinions 
and  action  of  working-men  alone.  They  point  to  the  great 
meetings  that  have  been  held,  and  after  dividing  the  notorious 
and  proved  magnitude  of  the  meetings  by  four  or  six,  tbey 
then  conclude  that  there  were  a  few  thousands  of  working- 
men  present;  but  Members  of  Parliament,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  what  they  call  the  respectable  and  influential 
classes,  were  foimd  to  be  entirely  absent.  But  they  forget 
that  those  meetings  at  which  they  say  working-men  only 
atteuded  were  meetings  called  expressly  by  working-men  and 
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for  workiDg-men.  If  they  want  to  know,  or  wanted  to  know, 
how  far  the  main  objects  of  those  meetings  receive  sympathy 
from  a  more  powerful  class,  they  might  have  come  to  those 
meetings  to  have  learned.  In  Birmingham,  as  you  know,  the 
Mayor  was  in  the  procession,  and  the  Chief  Constable  of  the 
town  took  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  for  it ;  and  in  the 
great  Town-hall  of  that  city,  the  Mayor  took  the  chair  at 
the  evening  meeting,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be 
impossible  in  any  town  in  this  kingdom  to  assemble  upon 
the  platform  a  greater  amount  of  what  these  gentlemen  call 
respectability,  wealth,  and  station  in  the  town,  than  were 
assembled  there  and  then.  If  they  had  come  to  this  hall  on 
the  evening  of  the  great  meeting  in  Manchester,  and  if  they 
had  gone  to  the  Town-hall  of  Leeds,  or  to  the  City-hall  of 
Glasgow,  they  would  have  foimd  that  after  the  scores  of 
thousands  that  had  attended  the  great  open-air  meeting  in  the 
daytime,  there  was  a  meeting  most  important,  most  influential, 
onmipotent  indeed,  within  that  town  in  which  it  was  held. 
In  the  town  of  Leeds,  I  was  told  nearly  i,ooo  persons  paid 
58.  each  to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  and  I  think 
that  is  some  sign  of  the  class  of  persons  who  attended. 

But  if  there  was  any  question  on  this  matter,  I  would  ask 
those  gentlemen  to  come  on  this  platform  to-night.  Here  is 
the  largest  and  finest  hall  in  Britain,  the  largest  and  finest 
hall  in  Europe,  I  believe  the  largest  and  finest  hall  in  the 
world,  and  yet  this  hall  is  crowded  with  persons  to  whom  our 
opponents,  I  think  generally,  unless  they  were  very  fastidious, 
would  admit  the  term  respectable  and  influential.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  held  in  this  kingdom,  within  our  time, 
a  political  banquet  more  numerous,  more  influential,  more 
unanimous,  more  grand  in  every  respect,  than  that  which  is 
held  here  to-night.  Just  now,  it  is  the  fashion  to  flatter  and 
to  court  the  middle  class.  The  middle  class  are  told  that  since 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  political  power  has  been  in  their 
hands;   before  1832  it  was  with  the  lords  and  great  land- 
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owners,  but  since  183s  it  has  been  iii  the  hands  of  the  middle 
class ;  and  now  the  middle  class  are  aaked  whether  they  are 
willing  to  surrender  that  power  into  the  Iiands  of  a,  more 
numerous,  and,  as  these  peraons  assert,  a  dangerous  class,  who 
would  swamp,  not  the  uxalted  class  of  lords  and  great  land- 
owners, the  highest  in  social  position,  but  would  swamp  also 
the  great  middle  class  with  whom  power  is  now  said  to  rest. 
And  they  try  to  teach  the  middle  class  that  there  is  an 
essentially  different  interest  between  them  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  who  are  not  yet  admitted  into  that  class.  They 
say  the  one  class  is  in  power,  and  the  other  class  is  outside, 
and  out  of  power,  and  they  warn  the  middle  class  against 
admitting  the  outsidei-s  into  partnership  with  them,  for  fear 
they  should  dethrone  the  middle  class  and  set  up  an  unintel- 
ligent, unreasoning,  and  selfish  power  of  their  own. 

That  is  the  sort  of  argument  which  is  used  to  the  middle 
class  to  induce  them  to  take  no  jiart  in  any  meai^ure  that  shall 
admit  the  working  class  to  a  participation  in  political  power. 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  stand  an  any  platform  and  to  employ 
such  an  argument  as  this.  Is  there  to  be  fouud  in  the 
writings  or  the  speaking  of  any  public  man  connected  with 
the  Liberal  or  the  Reform  party  so  dangerous  and  so  out- 
rageous a  policy  as  that  which  these  men  pursue  ?  When 
separating  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  the  middle  and 
the  working  class,  they  set  class  against  class,  and  ask  you  to 
join  with  tlie  past  and  present  monopolists  of  power  in  the 
miserable  and  perilous  determination  to  exclude  for  ever  the 
great  body  of  jour  countrymen  from  the  common  rights  of 
the  glorious  English  constitution.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy 
than  this — that  the  middle  classes  are  in  possession  of  power. 
The  real  state  of  the  ease,  if  it  were  put  in  simple  language, 
would  be  this — that  the  working-men  are  almost  universally 
excluded,  roughly  and  insolently,  from  political  power,  and 
that  the  middle  class,  whilst  they  have  the  semblance  of  it, 
are   defrauded  of  the  reality.     The   difference  and   the   re- 
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semblance  is  this^  that  the  working-men  come  to  the  hustings 
at  an  election^  and  when  the  retnrning-ofBcer  asks  for  the 
show  of  hands^  every  man  can  hold  up  his  hand  although  his 
name  is  not  upon  the  register  of  voters ;  every  working-man 
can  vote  at  that  show  of  hands,  but  the  show  of  hands  is  of 
no  avail.  The  middle  class  have  votes,  but  those  votes  are 
rendered  harmless  and  nugatory  by  the  unfair  distribution  of 
them,  and  there  is  placed  in  the  voter's  hand  a  weapon  which 
has  neither  temper  nor  edge,  by  which  he  can  neither  fight  for 
further  fireedom,  nor  defend  that  which  his  ancestors  have 
gained. 

On  a  recent  occasion,  perhaps  it  was  when  I  last  stood  on 
this  platform,  I  stated  certain  facts  which  have  not,  from  that 
day  to  this,  been  contradicted — I  stated  that  out  of  every  lOO 
men  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  grown-up  men,  liable 
to  taxes,  expected  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  life,  responsible 
to  the  laws,  84  were  excluded  from  the  franchise,  and  that  16 
only  were  included.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  16  out  of  the 
icxD  may  be  said  to  include  all  the  middle  class?  But  there 
is  another  fact,  if  possible  more  astonishing  still,  and  that  is 
that  three  men  out  of  every  100  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom do  apparently  by  their  votes  return  an  actual  majority  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons.  But  if  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  returned  by  a  number  so  small  as  three 
out  of  every  100  of  the  men  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  if 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  asks  for  no  votes  at  all,  I  ask 
you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact  of  the  most  transparent  character 
that  power,  legislative  and  governing,  in  this  country  does 
not  rest  with  the  middle  classes?  What  Mr.  Forster  says 
is  quite  true.  You  may  have  suffrage — this  or  that,  but 
you  may  have  such  a  distribution  of  power  that  even  your 
present  representation,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  made  something 
even  worse. 

Take  the  case  of  your  boroughs,  in  which  alone  may  be  said 
to  rest  everything  that  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  a 
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free  election.  Divide  the  boroughs,  254  in  number,  into  two 
classes,  those  under  20,000  inbabitants  and  those  over  that 
number.  Under  20,000  there  are  145  boroughs  ;  over  it  loy. 
But  the  boroughs  under  20,000  return  215  Members,  against 
181  tliat  are  returned  by  the  boroughs  over  20,000,  But  that 
gives  only  a  very  misty  idea  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Those 
boroughs  over  20,000  inhabitants,  having  39  Members  fewer 
than  the  lioroughB  under  20,000,  still  are  in  this  posiiion — 
their  Members  represent  sii  times  as  many  electors,  seveu 
times  as  much  population,  and  fourteen  times  as  much  pay- 
ment of  income-tax  as  the  larger  number  of  Members  repre- 
sent. It  is  clear  beyond  all  ca^Tl — for  figures,  after  all,  are 
difficult  things  to  meet  and  controvert  if  they  are  correct — 
that  your  representative  system,  even  in  the  boroughs  where 
alone  it  exists  in  any  life  at  all,  is  a  repre^icutative  system 
almost  wholly  delusive,  and  defrauds  the  middle  classes  of  the 
power  which  the  Act  of  1 832  professed  to  give  them. 

Your  county  representation  is  almost  too  sad  a  subject  tu 
dwell  upon.  Every  man  who  occupies  a  house  or  land  of  an 
annual  value  less  than  50/.  is  excluded ;  the  number  of  free- 
holders on  the  whole  diminishes,  and  really  there  remains 
scarcely  anything  of  independent  power  and  freedom  of 
election  within  the  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  So,  then,  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the 
working  classes  are  excluded  aud  insulted,  and  that  the 
middle  classes  are  defrauded  ;  and  I  presume  that  those  who 
really  do  wield  the  power  despise  the  middle  classes  for  their 
silence  under  this  system.  When  I  look  at  the  great  middle 
class  of  this  country,  and  see  all  that  it  has  done,  and  see  the 
political  position  in  which  it  has  been  to  some  extent  content 
to  rest,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  it  reminds  me  very  much  of 
the  language  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  patriarch  addressed 
to  one  of  his  sons.  He  said,  <  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass, 
oouchiug  down  between  two  burdens.'  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  burden  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  per  annum,  raised 
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by  way  of  tax,  to  keep  from  starvation  more  than  1,200,000 
paupers  within  the  United  Kingdom  —  and  on  the  other 
hand,  and  higher  up  in  the  scale,  there  is  mismanagement 
the  most  gross,  there  is  extravagance  the  most  reckless,  and 
there  is  waste  the  most  appalling  and  disgraceful  which 
has  ever  been  seen  in  the  government  of  any  country.  And 
this  is  the  gnmd  result  of  a  system  which  systematically 
shuts  out  the  millions,  and  which  cajoles  the  middle  class 
by  the  hocus-pocus  of  a  Parliamentary  Government. 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure,  after  many  years  of 
discussion,  of  contemplation,  of  labour — in  connection  with 
this  great  question — I  say  I  am  delighted  to  believe  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  call  them  middle  class  or  call  them 
working  class,  are  resolved  that  this  state  of  things  shall 
exist  no  longer.  During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  there 
has  been  an  honest  attempt  made  by  an  honest  Government 
to  tinker  the  existing  system.  For,  afber  all,  the  Bill  of  the 
last  session,  honest  and  well  intended  and  valuable  as  it  was, 
was  still  but  a  tinkering  of  a  very  bad  system.  But  the  Tory 
party  refused  even  to  have  it  tinkered.  They  remind  me  of 
a  wealthy  but  a  most  penurioiis  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
some  years  ago  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  who  objected 
very  much  to  a  tailor's  bill;  he  said  that  he  had  found  out 
that  a  hole  would  last  longer  than  a  patch.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  not  the  case  with  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends; 
for  it  was  one  of  their  great  arguments  that  if  the  Bill  of 
the  Government  passed  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  some- 
thing more  would  almost  immediately  be  demanded.  They 
were  so  anxious  that  things  should  remain  as  they  are  that 
they  refused  to  admit  200,000  more  of  the  middle  class  by 
the  lowering  of  the  county  franchise,  and  they  refused  with 
equal,  perhaps  with  greater  pertinacity,  to  admit  200,000, 
but,  as  I  believe,  not  much  more  than  100,000  working-men, 
to  electoral  rights. 

They  would  not  suppress,  nor  allow  the  suppression  of  one 
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single  rotten  borough,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  abuse,  how- 
ever foul,  however  intolerable,  however  putrid,  to  which  they 
would  allow  the  legislative  reforming  kuife  to  be  applied; 
and  they  determined  to  keep  everything  just  us  it  is.  And 
now  these  gentlemen,  with  whom  we  were  obliged,  to  our 
great  misfortune,  to  contend  so  much  lost  session,  are  in  office. 
They  call  themselves  Her  Majesty's  servants ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  dared  to  proclaim  that  they  are  the  executive  servants 
of  the  people.  Some  of  their  papers,  and  some  pajwrs  which 
are  not  theirs,  give  us  to  luiderstand — for  the  papers  are 
often  understanding  a  great  many  things  of  which  they  know 
nothing — that  the  Cabinet  meetings  held  during  the  last 
fortnight  have  landed  us  in  this  strange  position, — that  the 
men  who  were  against  all  Reform  six  months  ago,  are  now 
warmly  engaged  in  concocting  a  measure  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  the  Reformers  of  this  country. 

My  opinion  ia  this : — first  of  all,  that  the  pajwrs  know 
nothing  about  it ;  secondly,  that  the  Government  (we  are 
obliged  to  call  them  a  Government)  has  not  made  up  its  mind 
at  all  whether  it  will  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  or  not.  In  point 
of  fact,  Lord  Derby  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  weather  will 
be.  And  I  suppose  they  will  postpone  their  decision  perhaps 
for  some  few  weeks  to  come.  Who  knows  but  that  they  will 
wait  till  this  day  fortnight— or  yesterday  fortnight  'f* 

Yesterday  fortnight,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  December,  it 
is  said  that,  following  the  example  of  Birmingham,  and  the 
"West  Riding,  and  Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh, 
the  men  concerned  in  the  trades  in  London  will  make  what 
they  call  a  demonstration,  that  is,  that  on  behalf  of  the 
question  of  Reform  they  will  assemble  and  will  peacefully 
walk  through  some  of  the  main  streets  of  the  West  End  of 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  take  an  interest 
in  this  great  question.  I  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements, 
except  what  I  see  in  the  papers;  but  it  is  said  that  more 
than  200,000  meu  have  arranged  to  walk  in  that  procession. 
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I  hear  on  no  mean  authority  that  certain  persons  at  the  West 
End  are  getting  up  a  little  alarm  at  what  may  happen  on  the 
3rd  of  December. 

What  will  happen  we  all  know.  If  the  police  do  not 
interfere  to  break  the  peace,  the  peace  will  not  be  broken. 
And,  probably,  what  happened  on  the  last  occasion  may  be  of 
some  use  in  teaching  the  Home  Secretary  his  duty  on  this 
occasion.  There  are  persons,  doubtless,  so  credulous  and  so 
willing  to  wish  well  of  everybody,  as  to  imagine  that  Lord 
Derby's  Government  will  bring  in  a  satisfactory  Reform  Bill. 
They  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling^n 
carried  Catholic  Emancipation;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  repealed  the  Corn-law;  and  why 
should  not  Lord  Derby  pass  a  Reform  Bill  ?  Lord  Derby  is 
neither  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nor  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
deserted  both  those  eminent  men  in  1846,  rather  than  unite 
with  them  to  repeal  the  Corn-law ;  and  he  has  never  shown, 
from  that  hour  to  this,  one  atom  of  statesmanship  or  one 
spark  of  patriotism,  that  would  lead  us  to  expect  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  would  turn  round,  and,  neglecting  his  party,  do 
something  for  his  country. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  if  the  Government  bring  in  a 
very  good  Bill,  we  who  want  a  very  good  Bill  will  support  it. 
But  it  is  no  use  dealing  in  phraseology  and  platitudes  of  that 
kind.  Look  at  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby ;  look  what  the 
members  of  it  have  said  and  done  during  late  years,  and  during 
the  late  Parliamentary  session.  Lord  Derby  has  told  us  that  it 
was  his  mission  to  stem  democracy ;  his  friends  in  the  House 
of  Commons  declared  last  session  that  the  passing  of  that  Bill 
of  the  late  Government  would  be  to  hand  over  the  country  to 
the  democracy  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his 
speeches,  was  ingenious  beyond  his  fellows,  as  indeed  he 
generally  is,  for  if  he  had  not  been  so  he  would  not  have 
reached  the  position  in  which  we  find  him.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  anxious  to  cut  off  all  free  election  in  counties.     He  is  of 
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opinion,  so  far  aa  I  gatlier  from  his  speeches,  that  the  more 
entirely  the  county  representntion  can  be  made  conterminous 
with  the  great  estates  of  the  peers  and  the  great  landowners, 
the  more  entirely  it  will  be  after  his  own  taahion  and  his 
own  wishes.  No  more  perilous  idea  can  be  entertained  by 
any  statesman  ;  if  you  once  get  the  nominees  of  the  great 
landowners  and  the  lords  on  the  one  side  of  the  House,  and 
the  representatives  of  everybody  else  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  the  beginning  of  the  end  will  have  come.  And  whilst 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  tickling  the  ears  and  the  fancy  of  the  country- 
gentlemen  behind  him,  he  is  propounding  a  plan  which,  if  it 
were  carried  into  effect,  would  end  in  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  political  power  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  peerage 
of  England. 

Mr,  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley  were  the  men  in  the  last 
Derby  Government  who  proposed  to  disfranchise  70,000 
county  voters  whose  property  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
boroughs,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  men  who  made  such  a 
proposition  seven  or  eight  years  ago  can  produce  a  good 
honest  Reform  Bill  now.  Lord  Stanley  made  a  speech  during 
the  discussions  on  the  late  Bill  which  his  party  and  their 
press  said  was  unanswerable.  It  was  a  speech  leading  to  this 
conclusion,  that  he  would  give  no  votes  to  any  of  the  working 
elass  until  he  saw,  by  the  distribution  of  seats,  that  those 
votes  could  be  made  of  no  use  to  them.  And  Lord  Stanley 
lent  himself  to  an  unhappy  trick,  intended,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  to  take  the  Government  and  the  House  by  surprise,  and 
by  which,  by  gaining  a  sudden  and  accidental  division,  he 
might  have  destroyed  both  the  Bill  and  the  Government, 
Lord  Cranborne  is  a  member  of  this  Cabinet — Lord  Robert 
Cecil  that  was  a  short  time  ago.  Lord  Cranborne  quarrelled 
violently  witli  Mr,  Gladstone  because  Mr.  Gladstone  said  the 
working-men  were  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  He  treated 
that  observation  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Caro- 
linian planter  and  slaveholder  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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States  would  have  replied  to  my  friend  Mr.  Snmner  if  he  had 
said  that  the  black  and  white  were  equal  in  the  eye  of  Ood, 
and  of  one  flesh  and  blood.  Oeneral  Peel  is  a  member  of  this 
Government,  and  he  protested  violently  against  any  reduction 
of  the  franchise,  as  indeed  did  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  is, 
I  think,  now  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

I  want  to  ask  you  whether  from  these  men  you  are  to 
expect,  you  are  to  wait  for,  with  anxious  and  hopeful  looking 
forward,  any  Reform  Bill?  And,  after  all  these  speeches 
had  been  made.  Lord  Derby  did  his  utmost  to  prevail  upon 
Mr.  Lowe  to  become  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  If,  after  all 
this,  they  were  to  attempt  to  manufacture  and  introduce  a 
Reform  Bill,  they  would  cover  themselves  and  their  party 
with  humiliation.  I  know  that  in  this  country  politicians 
change  sides ;  office  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  men.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  men  here  such  as  were  described  by  our  witty 
friend,  Mr.  Hosea  Bigelow,  in  painting  the  character  of  some 
politicians  in  America.  He  said  of  them  as  we  perhaps  may 
say  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  party, — 

'A  merciful  ProvideDce  fashioned  them  hollow. 
On  purpose  that  they  might  their  principles  swallow.' 

But,  notwithstanding  that  provision,  that  merciful  provision, 
for  statesmen,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  determined  to  bring  in  a  Reform  Bill,  or  that  they 
can  by  any  possibility  bring  in  a  Bill  which  the  Reformers  of 
this  country  can  accept.  They  have  done  everything  during 
the  past  session  by  fraudulent  statements — ^by  insults  to  the 
people — ^by  the  most  evident  baseness  of  party  action — to 
destroy  the  moderate  and  honest  attempt  of  Lord  Russell  to 
improve  the  representation.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
one  short  year  they  can  turn  round;  and,  capacious  as  may 
be  the  internal  cavity  of  the  Tory  Government,  I  think  they 
cannot  in  one  short  year  swallow  all  their  Conservative 
principles. 
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If  a  man  were  to  tell  me  that  he  had  a  broth  com- 
posed of  half-a-dozen  j^oisonons  ingredients,  and  that  he 
could  make  of  it  a  wholesome  dish,  I  should  not  helieve 
him.  And  if  he  tells  me  that  Derby,  and  Disraeli,  and 
Stanley,  and  Cranhome,  anil  General  Peel,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  after  the  speeches  to  which  I  listened  six  months 
ago,  are  about  to  produce  a  wholesome,  and  salutary,  and 
liberal  Reform  BtU,  I  must  aek  him  not  to  impose  for  a 
moment  on  my  understanding.  The  enemies  of  the  Bill  of 
1866  cannot  become  the  honest  friends  of  Reform  in  1867 — 
and  the  conspirators  of  the  session  which  has  jnst  expired 
cannot  become  honourable  statesmen  in  the  session  which  is 
about  to  open.  My  opinion  may  be  no  better  than  that 
of  any  other  man.  This,  however,  may  be  good  advice — 
that  all  Reformers  should  be  on  the  watch,  for  there  are 
enemies  enough  to  our  cause,  and  false  friends  enough  to  con- 
vince UB  that  it  is  by  no  means  out  of  danger. 

But  the  next  Bill^what  must  it  be?  One  thing  I  think 
we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon,  that  the  next  Bill  which  is 
introduced  by  a  Liberal  and  Reform  Government  shall  be  in 
its  suffrage  based  upon  the  ancient  borough  franchise  of  the 
country.  Household  or  rating  suffrage  has  existed  for 
centuries  in  our  pariBhee.  It  has  existed  for  many  years  in 
our  municipal  corporations.  It  has  never  been  found  either 
in  parish  or  corporation  to  be  destructive  of  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  those  circumscribed  districts  of  the  coimtry. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  stand  by  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  England.  I  believe  Lord  Russell,  speaking  of 
him  in  his  private  capacity,  would  be  in  favour  of  extending 
the  borough  franchise,  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the  municipal 
franchise.  There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  would  approve  of  such  a  measure.  We  know  that  the 
late  Attorney- General,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  publicly  and  openly  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
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that  change.  I  believe  the  middle  class^  as  a  rule,  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  middle  class^  would  have  no  objection 
to  see  the  franchise  extended  to  all  householders  in  boroughs. 

I  believe  that,  if  it  were  so  extended,  we  should  arrive  at 
a  point  at  which,  so  long  as  any  of  us  are  permitted  to 
meddle  with  the  politics  of  our  country,  no  fiirther  change 
would  be  demanded.  I  therefore  am  entirely  in  favour  of  it, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  wise  in  itself,  and  because  it  is  the 
ancient  borough  franchise  of  this  kingdom.  I  am  in  accord 
with  our  ancient  constitution.  I  would  stand  by  it ;  wherever 
it  aflforded  support  for  freedom  I  would  march  in  its  track. 
That  track  is  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  therein.  I  would  be  guided  by  its  lights.  They 
have  been  kept  burning  by  great  men  among  our  forefathers 
for  many  generations.  Our  only  safety  in  this  warfare  is  in 
adhering  to  the  ancient  and  noble  constitution  of  our  country. 
And  when  we  have  restored  it  to  its  bygone  strength,  and 
invited  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  take  part  in  political 
power,  then  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  the  servant  of  the 
nation  and  not  its  master,  and  it  will  do  the  bidding,  not  of 
a  small,  a  limited,  often  an  ignorant,  necessarily  a  selfish 
class,  but  the  bidding  of  a  great  and  noble  people. 
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[Mr.  Bright  was  invited  to  preside  over  a  great  meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  various  Trades'  Unions  and  Trade  Societies  in  St.  James's  Hall. 
The  following  speech  was  spoken  on  that  occasion.] 

It  is  about  eight  years  sinee^  in  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform^  that  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  giving  what  I  thought  was  somewhat  whole- 
some counsel  to  the  unenfranchised  working-men  of  this 
country.  I  told  them  that  the  monopolists  of  political  power 
in  this  country  would  not  willingly  surrender  that  power  or  any 
portion  of  it ;  and  further,  that  no  class  which  was  excluded 
could  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  any  other  class  for  that  jus- 
tice which  it  could  demand,  and  that,  therefore,  although  large 
numbers  of  the  middle  class  were  then,  and  are  now,  in  favour 
of  the  enfranchisement  of  a  large  number  of  the  working  class, 
yet  that  they  would  not  make  that  great  effort  which  is  neces- 
sary to  wring  political  power  from  those  who  now  hold  it,  and 
to  extend  it  to  those  who  are  now  and  were  then  excluded 
from  it.  I  said  that  if  the  working-men  wished  for  political 
power  they  had  only  to  ask  for  it  in  a  manner  to  show  the 
universality  of  their  desire,  and  the  union  and  the  power  which 
they  were  able  to  briug  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  I  recollect  par- 
ticularly making  a  suggestion  that  involved  me  in  a  good 
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ileal  of  iinfrientlly  criticism,  namely,  tliat  I  thought  the  time 
had  come,  or  would  soon  come,  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  worldng  class  to  make  use  of  that  great  organisation  of 
theirs  which  extends  over  the  whole  country — the  organisa- 
tion of  trades'  and  friendly  societies  for  the  purpose  of  hringing 
to  bear  upon  the  Government  the  entire  power  of  their  just 
demand.  I  said,  further,  that  I  believed  one  year  only  of 
the  united  action  of  the  working  class  through  this  existing 
organisation  would  wholly  change  the  aspect  of  the  question 
of  Reform. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  wholesome  counsel  which  I  gave 
eight  years  ago  has  become  the  counsel  of  all  those  who  are 
in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working-man,  and 
that  counsel  has  been  adopted  recently  to  a  large  extent,  and 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  feels  that  the  asjiect  of  the  ques- 
tion haa  been  wholly  changed.  But,  as  has  been  already  said 
to-night,  it  is  very  difficult  to  please  those  by  whom  we  are 
opposed;  and,  ae  was  said  eight  years  ago,  so  it  is  said  now, 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  that  associations  like  these,  that 
were  not  formed  for  political  purposes,  should  be  worked  for 
political  ends.  That  is  a  matter  of  which  the  members  of 
these  societies  must  be  held  to  be  the  best  judges.  We  have 
known  other  societies  which  do  not  profess  to  be  political,  but 
which  have  entered  largely  into  political  controversy.  I  know 
that  some  years  ago  nearly  all  the  agricultural  societies  of  the 
country  were  converted  into  political  societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  denied  an  honest 
and  fair  supply  of  food  to  the  people  of  this  country;  and 
even  now,  when  the  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  clubs 
meet,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  that  curious  and 
confused  pohtical  discussion  which  takes  place  when  the 
coimtry  gentlemen  and  the  county  Members  make  speeches  to 
their  tenantry  and  county  supporters.  But  these  critics  of  ours 
say  that  this  measure — the  combination  of  trades'  unions  for 
political  purposes — is  one  that  excites  their  fears,  and  is  of 
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a  very  formidable  natnre.  It  was  precisely  because  it  would 
be  of  a  formidable  nature  that  I  first  recommended  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  millions  can  scarcely  move,  but  the  few  who 
are  timid  and  in  some  degree  ungenerous  in  this  matter,  feel 
themselves  alarmed.  You  cannot  help  being  numerous; 
if  you  had  had  better  government  during  the  last  hundred 
years — ^if  the  land  had  been  more  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  less  in  the  hands  of  a  small  class — ^if  you  had  had  fewer 
wars,  lighter  taxes,  better  instruction,  and  a  freer  trade,  one- 
half  of  those  in  this  country  who  are  now  called  the  working 
class  would  have  been,  in  comfort  and  position,  equal  to  those 
whom  we  call  the  middle  class.  But  this  is  your  great  diffi- 
culty now,  and  it  is  the  great  difficulty  of  our  opponents — you 
are  too  numerous,  they  think,  to  be  let  in  with  safety,  and  they 
are  finding  out  that  you  are  too  numerous  to  be  kept  out 
without  danger. 

But  if  these  associations  and  the  combinations  of  these 
societies  are  formidable,  who  have  made  them  formidable? 
These  societies  took  no  part  in  political  movements  until 
they  were  challenged  to  it  by  the  speeches,  the  resolutions, 
the  divisions,  and  the  acts  of  a  great  party  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  kingdom.  Did  they  fail  to  have  fact  and  argument  in 
favour  of  the  change  proposed  last  session?  No;  but  fact 
and  argument  had  no  efiect  upon  whatever  there  is  of  rea- 
soning power  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  party.  Did  they 
think  that  the  working-men  of  this  country — who  built  this 
great  city — who  have  covered  this  country  with  great  cities — 
who  have  cultivated  every  acre  of  its  cultivated  area — ^who 
have  made  this  country  a  name  of  power  through  all  time 
and  throughout  the  whole  world — did  they  for  one  moment 
imagine  that  you  would  lie  down  and  submit,  without  raising 
your  voice  against  them,  to  the  scandalous  and  unjust  imputa- 
tions that  were  heaped  upon  you  ?  Did  they  think  that  you 
would  be  silent  for  ever,  and  patient  for  ever,  under  a  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  constitution  of  your 
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country  ?  If  they  are  diesatiBfiwl  with  this  movement,  what 
would  they  have  ?  Would  they  wieh  that,  as  men  did  fifty  or 
sixty  yeani  ago,  instead  of  making  open  demonstration  of  your 
opinions,  you  should  conspire  with  the  view  of  changing  the 
political  constitution  of  your  country  ?  Would  they  like  that 
you  should  meet  in  secret  societies,  that  you  should  administer 
to  each  other  illegal  oaths,  that  you  should  undertake  the 
task  of  midnight  drilling,  that  you  should  purchase  through- 
out London  and  the  provinces  a  supply  of  arms,  that  you 
should  in  this  frightful  and  terrible  manner  endeavour  to 
menace  the  Grovemment,  and  to  wring  from  them  a  conces- 
sion of  your  rights  ? 

But  surely  one  of  two  modes  must  be  taken.  If  there  be 
a  deep  and  wide-spread  sentiment,  that  injustice  is  no  longer 
tolerable,  then,  judging  from  all  past  history  of  all  people, 
one  of  two  modes  will  be  taken,  either  that  mode  so  sad  and 
so  odious  of  secret  conspiracy,  or  that  mode  so  grand  and  so 
noble  which  you  have  adopted.  You  have  at  this  moment 
across  the  Channel,  if  the  reports  which  the  Government 
sanction  are  true,  an  exhibition  of  a  plan  which  I  deplore  and 
condemn.  You  have  there  secret  societies,  and  oaths,  and 
drillings,  and  arms,  and  menaces  of  violence  and  insurrection. 
Is  there  any  man  in  England  who  would  like  to  see  the 
working-men  of  Great  Britain  driven  to  any  such  course  in 
defence  or  in  maintenance  of  their  rights?  Well,  I  hold, 
then,  that  all  men  in  this  country,  whatever  be  their  abstract 
opinions  on  this  question  of  a  wide  extension  of  the  eufirage, 
should  really  rejoice  at  the  noble  exhibition,  the  orderly  and 
grand  exhibition  of  opinion  which  has  been  made  by  the 
working-men  of  England  and  Scotland  during  the  past  three 
months. 

I  said  tliat  if  there  l>e  a  grievance — a  deep-seated  sraitiment 
that  there  is  a  grievance — there  must  necessarily  be  a  voice 
to  express  and  to  proclaim  it.  What  is  the  grievance  of  which 
you  complain?     You  are  the  citizens,  the  native  inhabitants 
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of  a  country  which  is  caUed  constitutional ;  and  what  is 
meant  by  that  is  that  your  government  is  not  the  despotic 
government  of  a  monarchy  nor  the  oligarchical  government  of 
an  oligarchy ;  but  that  it  is  a  government,  a  large  and  essen- 
tial portion  of  which  is  conducted  by  honestly-elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people;  and  the  g^evance  is  this — that 
this  constitution,  so  noble  in  its  outline  and  so  noble  in  its 
purpose,  is  defaced  and  deformed,  and  that  when  you  look  at  it 
it  seems  in  this  respect  absolutely  worse  than  any  other  repre- 
sentative constitution  existing  in  the  world.  For  I  believe 
there  is  no  representation  whatsoever  at  this  moment  in 
America  or  in  Europe  that  is  so  entirely  deformed  from  its 
natural,  just,  and  beautifol  proportions,  as  is  the  representa- 
tive system  of  this  country.  What  can  be  more  clear  than 
this — that  the  aristocracy  of  land  and  of  wealth  usurp  the 
power  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  The  Lords  represent 
themselves,  and  generally  the  great  landowners,  with  great 
fidelity.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  and  deplore 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  House  of  Conmions  is  in  he\, 
alliance  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Now,  I  have  said  before — I  repeat  it  again — that  there 
is  no  security  whatsoever  for  liberty  under  any  government* 
unless  there  be  an  essential  power  in  a  fair  representation  of 
the  nation.  An  illustrious  man,  the  founder  of  the  great 
province,  and  now  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania — William 
Penn — in  the  preface  to  his  Constitution  for  that  province— 
a  Constitution  of  the  widest  and  most  generous  freedom — uses 
these  words  : — *  Any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under 
it,  whatever  be  the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people 
are  a  }>arty  to  the  laws;  and  more  than  this  is  tyranny, 
oligarchy,  or  confusion.'  Now,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  can  it 
be  fairly  said,  can  it  be  said  without  the  most  direct  false- 
hood, that  the  people  of  this  country,  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  really  a  pariy  to  the  laws  that  are  made? 
It  is   not  at   all  disputed  that  only  sixteen  out  of  every 
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hundred  men  are  now  on  the  electoral  rolUj  and  are  able,  all 
other  circumstances  favouring,  to  give  their  vote  at  a  general 
election ;  and  it  is  not  disputed  that  half  the  House  of  Com- 
mons^that  an  ahaolut«  majority  of  that  House — is  elected 
by  a  number  of  electors  not  exceeding  altogether  three  men 
out  of  every  hundred  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  little  calculation  from 
the  facta  contained  in  a  very  useful  book,  published  by  a  very 
old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Acland,  called  the  '  Imperial  Poll- 
Book/  from  (vhich  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
may  l)e  had  upon  this  question  I  have  taken  out  the  number 
of  votes  given  at  the  last  contested  election  that  has  been  held 
for  every  borough  and  county  in  the  United  Kingdom  since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  I  find  that  there  being, 
eo  far  aa  I  know,  at  least  one  contest  in  every  place  since  that 
time,  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  at  the  contest  in  every 
borough  and  county  is  short  of  the  number  of  goo,ooo,  which 
is  about  one  in  eight  of  the  men  in  the  country ;  and  if  you 
deduct  from  that  number  the  double  votes,  that  is  the  men 
who  vote  for  more  than  one  county,  or  who  vote  for  a  county 
and  a  borough,  in  all  probability  there  would  not  be  registered 
■more  than  8oo,cx30  votes  at  a  general  election  in  the  United 
Kingdom  where  there  was  a  contest  in  every  coimty  and  in 
every  borough.  But  I  take  the  election  of  1859,  which  is 
the  last  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  '  Imperial 
Poll-Book,'  and  I  find  there  that  the  whole  number  of  votes 
registered,  ao  far  as  I  could  make  them  out,  at  the  general 
election  of  1859,  was  under  370,000.  Now,  deduct  the  double 
votes  from  this,  and  probably  there  would  not  be  at  that 
general  election,  or  at  the  general  election  of  last  year,  more 
than  300,000  or  320,000  men  who  recorded  their  votes. 
Some  other  allowances  must  be  made.  There  are  boroughs, 
and  there  may  Ijc  counties,  in  which  the  opinion  falls  so  much 
on  one  side  that  there  could  l>e  no  chance  of  a  contest.  For 
example,  in  the  borough  which  I  am  permitted  to  represent 
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there  would  be  no  contest,  and  therefore  that  borough  would 
not  supply  any  figures  to  those  figures  which  I  am  quoting. 
But  there  are  many  boroughs,  as  we  all  know,  in  which  there 
is  no  contest;  in  some  boroughs  there  is  no  contest  because 
there  is  no  freedom  of  election.  And  there  are  many  counties 
in  which  there  is  no  contest  because  there  is  no  freedom  of 
election  in  those  counties.  But  I  quote  these  numbers  to 
show  to  you  that  when  the  Queen  orders  through  her 
Ministers  what  is  generally  called  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
it  is  at  the  very  utmost  an  appeal  to  8cx),ooo  electors,  and  in 
all  probability  the  appeal  is  answered  by  registered  voters 
numbering  from  300,000  to  400,000. 

After  this,  then,  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  people  are 
not,  in  the  sense  of  our  constitution,  a  party  to  the  laws, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
sense  indicated  in  the  quotation  that  I  have  made  from 
William  Penn's  preface  to  his  Constitution,  is  not  free  to 
this  people.  And  let  me  tell  you  what  doubtless  many  men 
have  not  thought  of,  that  there  is  no  form  of  government 
much  worse  than  the  government  of  a  sham  representation. 
A  Parliament  like  our  Parliament  has  Members  enough,  and 
just  enough  of  the  semblance  of  representation,  to  make  it 
safe  for  it  to  do  almost  anything  it  likes  against  the  true 
interests  of  the  nation.  There  is  nothing  so  safe  as  a  Parlia- 
ment like  this  for  the  commission  of  what  is  evil.*  There  is 
not  representation  enough  to  make  it  truly  responsible  to  the 
intelligence,  and  the  virtue,  and  the  opinions  of  the  nation. 

Take  a  case  which  is  in  the  recollection  of  all  of  us.  Is 
there  any  man  in  the  world  who  believes  for  a  moment  that 
any  monarch  that  ever  sat  on  the  English  throne  would  have 
dared  in  1815  to  have  passed  the  Corn-law — to  have  brought 
into  action  in  this  city  of  London,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery — 
to  have  surrounded  his  own  palace — and  to  have  beaten  off 
the  people  who  were  protesting  against  the  enactment  of 
that  law?     But  the  Parliament  of  England  did  that,  and  a 
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Parliament  of  laudowuere,  for  the  esprees  and  only  purpose 
of  increasing  their  own  rents  by  the  sacrifice  of  tJie  comfort, 
the  plenty,  the  health,  and  the  life  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

But  to  come  only  to  the  last  eeseioD  of  Parliameut.  We 
will  not  go  hack  to  the  time  before  the  Reform  Act.  We 
will  only  go  to  tlie  last  session  of  Parliament.  Look  at 
their  responsibility  then,  and  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
Look  at  the  moderation  of  that  Bill  which  was  brought 
in  by  the  late  Government.  Was  it  possible  to  have  pro- 
posed a  more  moderate  measure  than  that  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment? Well,  but  what  happened?  A  Parliament  of  land- 
owners and  of  rich  men,  who  have  wholly  despised  that 
great  national  opinion  which  has  been  exhibited  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months,  resisted  that  measure  with  a 
pertinacity  never  exceeded,  and  with  an  amount  of  intrigue, 
and  I  say  of  unfairness  to  the  Government,  which  they 
durst  not  for  one  single  night  have  attempted  if  they  had 
felt  any  real  responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
And  now  they  resist  up  to  this  moment,  and  for  aught  1 
know  may  resist  when  they  meet  at  the  beginning  of 
February  next,  and  they  may  possibly  resist  until  the  dis- 
content which  is  now  so  general  shall  become  universal, 
and  that  which  is  now  only  a  great  exhibition  of  opinion 
may  become  necessarily  and  inevitably  a  great  and  menacing 
exhibition  of  force. 

These  opponents  of  ours,  many  of  them  in  Parliament 
openly,  and  many  of  them  secretly  in  the  press,  have  charged 
us  with  being  the  promoters  of  a  dangerous  excitement. 
They  say  we  are  the  source  of  the  danger  which  threatens ; 
they  have  absolutely  the  effrontery  to  charge  me  with 
being  the  friend  of  public  disorder.  I  am  one  of  the  people. 
Surely,  if  there  be  one  thing  in  a  free  country  more  clear 
than  another,  it  is  that  any  one  of  the  people  may  speak 
openly  to  the   people.     If  I  speak  to  the   people   of  their 
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rights,  and  indicate  to  them  the  way  to  secure  them — ^if 
I  speak  of  their  danger  to  the  monopolists  of  power — am 
I  not  a  wise  counsellor,  both  to  the  people  and  to  their 
rulers?  Suppose  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  or  Etna, 
and,  seeing  a  hamlet  or  a  homestead  planted  on  its  slope, 
I  said  to  the  dwellers  in  that  hamlet  or  in  that  home- 
stead. You  see  that  vapour  which  ascends  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  That  vapour  may  become  a  dense,  black 
smoke  that  will  obscure  the  sky.  You  see  that  trickling  of 
lava  from  the  crevices  or  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. That  trickling  of  lava  may  become  a  river  of  fire. 
You  hear  that  muttering  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 
That  muttering  may  become  a  bellowing  thunder,  the  voice 
of  a  violent  convulsion  that  may  shake  half  a  continent. 
You  know  that  at  your  feet  is  the  grave  of  great  cities  for 
which  there  is  no  resurrection,  as  history  tells  us  that  dynasties 
and  aristocracies  have  passed  away  and  their  name  has  been 
known  no  more  for  ever.  K  I  say  this  to  the  dwellers  upon 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  if  there  comes  hereafter  a 
catastrophe  which  makes  the  world  to  shudder,  am  I  respon- 
sible for  that  catastrophe?  I  did  not  build  the  mountain, 
or  fill  it  with  explosive  materials.  I  merely  warned  the 
men  that  were  in  danger. 

So,  now,  it  is  not  I  who  am  stimulating  men  to  the 
violent  pursuit  of  their  acknowledge  constitutional  rights. 
We  are  merely  about  our  lawful  business — and  you  are  the 
citizens  of  a  country  that  calls  itself  free,  yet  you  are  citizens 
to  whom  is  denied  the  greatest  and  the  first  blessing  of 
the  constitution  under  which  you  live.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  the  Tory  party  is  the  turbulent  party  of  this  nation. 
I  lefb  the  last  session  of  Parliament  just  about  the  time 
when  the  present  Ministers,  successftd  in  their  intrigues, 
acceded  to  office-^I  left  ihe  Parliament  with  a  feeling  of 
sadness,  of  disgust,  and  of  apprehension.  I  said  to  myself, 
I    may  as  well  judge  of  the    future    by  the   past.      The 
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Parliament  of  England  will  not  do  justice  to  the  people  until 
there  happens  something  that  will  suddenly  open  their  eyes. 
I  remember  what  took  place  in  the  year  1829  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said :  '  Either  give  political  power  and 
representation  tJirongh  Catholic  Members  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  encounter  the  peril  and  loss  of 
civil  war  in  Ireland.'  Up  to  that  moment  Parliament  had 
refused  to  do  it.  Then  Parliament  eouBented  and  the  thing 
was  done.  In  183Z  you  were  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
revolution  in  this  country.  This  great  class  which  sits 
omnipotent  in  one  House,  and  hardly  leas  so  in  the  other, 
might  then,  and  probably  would  have  l>een  extinguished, 
and  what  there  would  have  been  left  except  the  people  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine. 

In  1846,  although  every  intelligent  man  in  every  country 
throughout  the  world  admitted  the  justice  and  force  of  our  argu- 
ments against  the  Corn-law,  it  still  required  t]ie  occurrence  of 
a  crushing  and  desolating  famine  in  Ireland — a  famine  which 
destroyed  as  many  lives  in  that  country  as  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  great  war,  and  which  drove  into  exile  as 
many  of  the  people  of  that  island  as  would  have  been  driven 
into  exile  by  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  conquest — it 
required  all  that  before  the  Parliament  of  England,  the 
men  amongst  whom  I  sit,  and  whose  faces  are  as  famibar 
to  me  as  those  of  any  person  whom  I  know  in  life— I  say 
that  it  required  all  that  before  Parliament  would  consent 
to  give  up  that  intolerable  wrong  of  taxing  the  brea<l  of 
an  indostrious  people.  Now,  suppose  that  the  Bill  which 
was  brought  into  the  House  last  session  as  a  Franchise  Bill 
only — which  was  done,  as  was  admitted  by  Lord  Eussell, 
in  adoption  of  advice  which  I  had  publicly  given  to  the 
Government,  and  whicli  advice  I  believe  was  eminently 
sound,  and  ought  to  be  followed  whenever  this  question 
is  dealt  with  again  hy  a  Liberal  and  honest  Government — 
I   say,  suppose  that   that  Bill,  instead   of  being   met  with 
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every  kind  of  unfair  and  ungenerous  opposition^  had  been 
wisely  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  become  law^ 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  country  during  the 
present  autumn  and  winter?  It  would  have  been  one  of 
rejoicing  and  congratulation  everywhere;  not  because-  the 
Bill  included  everybody  and  satisfied  everybody,  but  all 
working-men  would  have  felt  that  the  barrier  created  at 
the  Reform  Bill,  if  not  absolutely  broken  down,  was  at 
least  so  much  lowered  that  the  exclusion  was  much  less 
general  and  less  offensive.  You  would  have  had  this  result, 
that  we,  the  people  in  these  islands,  would  have  been  no 
longer  two  nations.  We  should  have  felt  more — that  hence- 
forth we  are  one  people.  Every  element  of  strength  in  the 
country  would  have  been  inmieasurably  strengthened,  and 
there  would  have  been  given  even  to  the  humblest  of  the 
unenfranchised  a  feeling  of  hope  which  would  have  led  him 
to  believe  in,  and  to  strive  after,  something  higher  and 
better  than  that  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
attain. 

Now,  who  prevented  this  ?  Surely  we  did  not  prevent  it. 
We  who  thought  we  were  speaking  for  the  general  good 
of  the  people,  we  accepted  the  measure  with  an  honourable 
sincerity  and  fidelity.  We  said  that  it  is  good  to  the  point 
to  which  it  steps  forward.  It  is  perfectly  honest;  it  is  no 
trick  or  subterfuge.  It  will  give  satisfaction  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  it  will  give  that  which  is  as  great 
a  boon — it  will  give  hope  to  millions  whom  it  does  not 
include — and  therefore,  in  perfect  honourableness,  we  accepted 
that  measure.  And  who  opposed  it?  None  other  could 
effectually  oppose  it  than  Lord  Derby  and  the  party  of  which 
he  is  the  acknowledged  and  trusted  leader.  They  and  he 
opposed  and  rejected  that  Bill,  and  they  and  he  are  respon- 
sible for  what  has  been  done  since  in  the  country  as  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of  that  rejection.  Lord 
Derby  now  stands  nearest  to  the  Throne,  and  I  venture  to 
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say  that  lie  Ib  not  a  strength  but  a  weakness  to  that  Throne. 
By  his  conduct — and  by  the  conduct  of  hie  party,  which  he 
adopts — he  thwarted  at  once  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Crown  and  the  just  expectations  of  the  people. 

I  conl'ess  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Tory  party  in  this  matter.  When  the  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appeared  to  me  to  he  tlie 
very  hiat  that  any  statesmen  with  a  spark  of  sense  or  Honesty 
could  otTer  any  opposition  to,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  there  was,  I  will  say,  if  you 
like,  bitter  partisanship  or  stupidity  enough  to  induce  them 
to  fight  a  combined  battle  with  all  who  would  join  them 
for  the  pui-pose  of  rejecting  that  Bill.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  present  Government  had  troubles  enough  on  hand 
in  what  is  called  the  sister  country  without  urging  the 
people  to  Dicitement  here.  Ireland,  as  I  have  described  it 
before  Irishmen,  is  the  favoured  field  on  which  all  the  policy 
of  the  Tory  party  baa  been  exhibited,  displayed,  and  tried. 
In  Ireland  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  is  suspended.  Individual 
liberty,  except  by  consent  of  the  Executive,  is  abolished; 
troops  are  pouring  into  the  country;  iron-clads,  it  is  said, 
are  ordered  to  the  coast  to  meet  some,  I  hope  and  believe, 
imaginary  foe;  and  the  country  gentlemen  and  their  families 
are  reported  to  be  fleeing  from  their  ancestral  homes  to  find 
refuge  in  garrison  towns;  and  all  this  is  the  magnificent 
result  of  the  pohcy  of  that  party  whose  head  and  hope 
is  Lord  Derby.  And  even  now,  up  to  this  very  last 
session  of  Parliament,  that  party  has  had  no  remedy  tor  this 
state  of  things  but  that  ancient,  and  rude,  and  savage 
remedy,  the  remedy  of  military  force.  But  with  all  this  in 
Ireland,  greatly  exaggerated,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  by  some 
pxiblic  writers,  yet  still  with  enough  to  cause  pain  and 
anxiety,  was  it  a  judicious  course  for  the  present  party 
in  power  to  create  a  great  excitement  in  Great  Britain  ?  I 
say  that  Lord  Derby,  as  the  representative  of  his  party  in 
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Parliament^  is  himself  the  fomentor  of  discord^  and  that  his 
party,  and  not  our  partjr^  is  at  this  moment  the  turbulent 
element  in  English  political  society. 

And  let  me  tell  this  party — ^I  tell  them  nothing  from  this 
platform  that  I  have  not  told  them  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons  —  let  me  tell  them  that  this  question 
will  not  sleep.  Some  months  ago  there  was  a  remarkable 
convention  held  in  Svdtzerland  composed  of  men  of  eminence 
and  character^  by  which  an  address  or  memorial  was  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
congratulating  them  upon  the  close  of  their  gigantic  struggle^ 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  universal  freedom  through- 
out the  wide  bounds  of  the  republic.  There  was  a  passage 
in  that  memorial^  an  expression  of  true  philosophy  and  true 
statesmanship^  to  this  eflect :  '  Unfinished  questions  have  no 
pity  for  the  repose  of  nations.'  That  referred  to  the  great 
question  of  negro  slavery;  but  it  is  just  as  true  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  question  before  us^  where  from  five  to  six 
millions  of  grown  men  in  this  United  Kingdom^  under  a 
Constitutional  Grovemment  and  with  a  representative  system^ 
are  shut  out  directly  and  purposely  from  that  Constitution 
and  Representation.  This  great  question  which  we  are  de- 
bating to-night  is  an  unfinished  question^  and^  as  the  Swiss 
express  it,  it  will  have  no  pity  for  the  repose  of  this  nation 
until  it  is  a  finished  question. 

I  observed  to-day,  in  a  newspaper  considered  by  some 
to  be  of  great  authority,  that  the  working-men  are  sup- 
posed by  what  are  called  our  betters — for  that  paper  only 
writes  for  our  betters — they  are  supposed  to  have  now  done 
enough,  and  they  are  exhorted — by  the  very  hand^  probably, 
which  during  the  whole  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
was  doing  all  it  could  against  them  —  to  stand  still  and 
wait  for  the  action  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  the  same 
Parliament,  it  is  the  same  House  of  Commons  which  I  left 
with  sadness  and  apprehension  in  July  last.     There  are  in 


it  yet  the  meii  who,  on  our  aide  of  the  House,  betrayed  the 
cause  which  they  were  supposed  to  sit  there  to  defend,  and 
the  only  change  that  we  know  of  is,  that  the  men  who 
threw  out  with  all  terms  of  ignominy  the  Bill  which  we 
wished  to  pass  last  session,  are  now  and  will  be  in  Febrnaiy 
next — if  they  do  not  break  in  pieces  before — they  will  he 
then  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  will  take  that  leading  and 
authoritative  position  in  the  House  which  belongs  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

I  differ  from  thin  writer  altogether;  I  would  not  put 
any  confidence  in  the  course  to  be  taken  by  this  House  of 
Commons  if  I  were  a  man  unenfranchised  and  asking  for  a 
vote.  I  should  like  them  to  tell  me  that  they  had  wholly 
repented  of  the  cheers  with  which  they  met  all  those  vile 
and  violent  imputations  upon  your  character.  My  opinion 
is  this:  that  your  duty,  your  obvious  duty  —  a  duty  from 
which  you  cannot  escape — is  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
to  perfect  in  every  part  of  the  country  your  organisation  in 
favour  of  your  enfranchisement.  It  is  to  bring  every  society 
with  which  you  are  connected,  to  give  itself  for  a  time — it 
will  only  be  a  short  time — to  the  working  out  of  your  political 
redemption.  I  should  advise  you,  whether  you  are  supporters 
of  the  Reform  League  in  London,  or  are  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Reform  Union  of  Manchester  or  any  similar 
association,  to  establish  a  system  of  small,  but  weekly  or 
monthly  contributions.  Do  not  allow  my  friend  Mr.  Beales 
—  or  my  ancient  friend  and  political  brother,  Mr.  George 
Wilson  of  Manchester  —  do  not  allow  them  to  want  the 
means  to  cany  on  and  direct  the  great  societies  of  which 
they  are  chiefs.  And  let  me  beg  of  you,  more  than  all  else, 
to  have  no  jealousies  amongst  each  other.  Give  our  Chair- 
roan  his  due;  give  Mr.  Beales  and  the  council  their  due; 
give  every  man  who,  with  a  single  eye  to  this  great  question, 
is  working  zealously  in  your  cause,  his  due,  and 
every  way  you   can   every  honest  endeavour  to 
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g^eat  national  question  to  such  a  solid  and  final  issue^  that 
it  shall  no  longer  disturb  the  repose  of  this  nation. 

And  lastly^  I  beg  of  you  to  rise  to  something  like  a  just 
contemplation  of  what  the  great  issue  is  for  which  you  are 
contending.  It  is  to  make  you  citizens  of  one  of  the  noblest 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth — of  a  nation  which  has  a 
grand  history  in  the  past,  and  which  I  trust,  partly  through 
your  help,  will  have  a  still  grander  history  in  the  future. 
Let  me  beg  of  you,  then,  and  it  is  the  last  word  I  may  speak 
to  you  to-night,  that,  in  all  you  do,  you  may  be  animated 
by  a  great  and  noble  spirit,  for  you  have  set  your  hands  and 
hearts  to  a  great  and  noble  work. 


♦^♦H> 
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VOTING-PAPERS. 
HOUSE   OF   COMMONS.  JUNE   20,    1867. 

From  Hansard. 

[The  Goyemment  Reform  Bill  proposed  to  permit  the  vote  to  be  given  by 
'  Voting-papers/  and  not  to  require  personal  attendance  at  the  Poll.  This 
was  objected  to  by  the  Opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  would  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  fraud  and  for  practices  inconsistent  with  fireedom  of  election.  The 
Government  proposition  was  rejected.] 

I  THINK  the  right  hon.  (xentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  concluded  his  speech  with  perfect  fairness^ 
and  left  the  decision  to  the  House  in  a  way  worthy  of  the 
position  he  occupies.  The  debate  has  been  one  of  considerable 
satisfaction  to  me,  for  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  pro- 
position as  it  now  stands,  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  the 
fact  that  the  arguments  both  on  this  and  on  that  side  of 
the  House  lead  us  a  great  deal  further  than  the  proposition 
itself;  and  should  end,  after  this  wide  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  in  a  change  which  in  almost  every  other  country  has 
been  made — namely,  in  establishing  the  vote  by  ballot.  There 
are  two  divisions  of  this  question,  and  to  one  of  them  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  applied  himself;  and  other  Members  also 
touched  upon  the  same — that  is,  with  regard  to  out-voters, 
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I  believe,  if  we  wore  establishing  a  system  of  representation 
tor  the  first  timcj  that  we  should  do  in  counties  what  we  do 
in  boroughs — we  should  take  care  that  all  the  electors  of 
the  counties  should  be  resident  in  the  connties.  A  different 
system  prevails,  and  I  do  not  recommend  that  it  should  he 
interfered  with ;  but  I  suggest  that  you  should  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  extension  of  the  present  system  by 
adding  to  the  non-resident  voters,  make  a  substantial  change 
for  which  no  substantial  reason  has  been  given, 

The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  has  made  a 
speech — one  of  the  best  and  the  most  convincing  that  I 
have  heard  on  the  subject.  He  referred  to  what  might 
be  done  by  certain  persons  at  certain  Ciubs.  The  Reform 
Club  is  very  near  the  Carlton.  If  a  man  wants  to  go  to 
one  he  is  driven,  not  invariably,  but  occasionally,  to  the 
other.  What  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  might  be  done  at 
the  Eeform  Club  might  also  bo  done  at  the  Carlton.  But 
what  hofl  been  done?  Take  the  case  of  a  small  Scotch 
county  in  which  there  was  a  contest  at  the  last  election.  The 
losing  candidate  had  a  decided  majority  of  the  resident  voters 
in  the  county,  and  yet  he  did  not  take  his  seat  in  this  House, 
and  this  through  the  influence  of  large  proprietors — and  of 
strangers  whose  votes  might  be  called  in  question  as  con- 
trary, if  not  to  the  letter,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  These 
voters  over-ruled  the  votes  of  the  resident  constituency,  and 
the  candidate  who  had  the  majority  of  the  resident  vot^s  was 
defeated,  and  his  op|)onent  is,  I  presume,  at  this  moment 
sitting  somewhere  in  this  House.  [Cries  of  'Name.']  Let 
any  Gentleman  who  wants  to  know  the  name  ask  the  Scotch 
Member  who  sits  nearest  him. 

I  trust  that  the  decision  of  the  House  this  session,  and  the 
I)as8age  of  this  Bill,  will  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  the  country.  I  therefore  hope  that  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  would  wish  to  see  the  system  I 
have  just   described   indefinitely   extended.     And   I  i 
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speaking  as  against  the  influence  of  landed  proprietors  alone ; 
there  are  other  influences  that  can  play  this  game.  I  recollect 
some  years  ago^  during  the  discussion  on  the  Corn-laws^  that 
the  friends  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League  resolved  to  purchase 
freeholds  in  some  counties^  and  threatened  to  change  the 
representation  of  those  counties.  In  a  case  like  that  it  would 
be  a  great  bar  to  such  a  movement,  that  every  voter,  at  the 
time  of  an  election,  should  travel  to  the  county  where  his  free- 
hold was  situate.  It  is  not  the  true  policy  of  the  country — it 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country — it  is  opposed  to 
the  purity  and  reality  of  the  electoral  system,  that  you  should 
give  even  to  an  eminent  lawyer  like  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  on  the  front  bench,  or  to  any  landlord  or  club, 
any  greater  inducement  than  now  exists  to  obtain  votes  in 
counties  where  people  do  not  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  the  real  and  honest  representation  of  the  residents 
of  the  county. 

There  are  many  small  counties — some  in  England,  some  in 
Wales,  and  several  in  Scotland — in  which  there  would  be  no 
diflBlculty,  under  this  system,  of  placing  as  many  persons  on 
the  register  as  would  defeat  the  honest  rights  of  the  electors 
of  those  counties.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt  on  the 
success  of  the  system  as  tried  in  the  Universities ;  and  some 
Gentlemen  smiled  because  they  thought  he  meant — ^what  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  mean — ^that  it  had  proved  successftil  in  dis- 
lodging a  late  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  But  that 
is  a  small  matter ;  and,  if  England  were  appealed  to,  England 
would  say  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  that 
that  dislodgement  has  taken  place.  But  while  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  defends  the  measure  on  account  of  its  success  at 
Oxford  University,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  admitted  that  the  case  was  so  entirely  diflerent  that 
he  would  not  base  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  on  any- 
thing that  had  happened,  or  could  happen,  in  connection  with 
the  learned  Universities  of  the  country.     The  Committee  on 
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which  the  hoo.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  sat,  had  the 
whole  of  the  matter  before  it ;  and  that  Committee  i>aw  the 
great  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  the  Umversities 
and  of  the  great  constituencies  of  the  country;  and  they 
distinctly — I  know  not  if  they  were  unanimous — rejected  the 
proposition  in  regard  to  the  country  at  large,  and  decided  on 
special  grounds  that  the  plan  might  only  be  safely  adopted  in 
regard  to  the  Universities. 

I  now  pass  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject.  My  own  belief 
is  that  it  is  bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  the  good  effect 
— and  I  have  never  denied  that  there  is  some  good  in  the 
system— of  open  voting.  It  escapes  from  that  which  you 
have  always  claimed  as  the  great  advantage  of  open  voting, 
that  is,  the  general  publicity  and  inflneoce  of  public  opinion, 
and  what  you  call  the  salutary  effect  of  a  man  performing 
a  great  public  duty  in  the  face  of  his  fellow-men.  It  is 
clear  that  the  whole  of  that  is  got  rid  of  by  his  system. 
[Cheers  and  cries  of '  No.']  It  is  clearly  got  rid  of  so  far  as 
this  system  will  work.  r 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  calls  it  a  permissive  Bill.  Of 
course,  to  individuals  it  is  permissive,  but  on  the  whole 
country  it  can  hardly  be  so  styled.  Wherever,  being  per- 
missive, it  is  employed,  it  will  entirely  secure  the  voter  &om  ' 
that  public  opinion  under  which  every  man  in  some  degree 
acts  when  he  goes  to  the  poll  and  gives  his  vote  in  the  face  of 
his  fellow-electors  and  townsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  com- 
plain of  it  very  much,  on  this  ground :  that  whilst  it  altogether 
shelters  him  from  public  opinion,  it  does  not  in  the  least  give 
him  the  advantages  of  secret  voting.  The  advantages  of  the 
really  secret  vote  are  these.  You  may  estimate  them  at  less 
than  I  do,  but  I  think  they  arc  these — that  when  a  man  votes 
tliere  is  no  power  on  earth  to  interfere  with  him  but  his  own 
conviction  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  he  has  a  perfect 
freedom  to  carry  out  these  convictions  in  hie  vote. 

Now,  a  proposition  which  is  so  great  a  change  that  if> 
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repudiates  all  which  you  have  said  to  be  good  in  open  voting, 
and  does  not  accept  a  single  particle  of  the  good  which  we 
have  said  belongs  to  secret  voting,  at  least  is  not  a  proposition 
which  should  be  accepted  hastily  by  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  following  the  example  of  many  hon.  Members, 
dwelt  upon  the  expenses  of  county  elections.  I  think  those 
expenses  are  most  deplorable.  I  was  speaking  to  a  Gentleman 
in  this  House  the  other  day  who  said  he  was  a  candidate  for 
ten  days  in  a  county  which  is  neither  very  large  nor  very 
populous^  and  in  those  ten  days  his  expenses  were  4,000^.  I 
know  another  candidate — I  think  I  am  not  mis-stating  the 
facts — ^who  polled  2,000  votes,  and  they  cost  him  8,000^.  But 
that  expense  is  by  no  means  all  connected  with  the  carriage 
of  voters ;  a  very  large  portion  is  connected  with  that  hateftd 
and  intolerable  system  of  legal  agency,  which  is,  I  believe,  all 
but  universal  in  the  counties,  and  which  unfortunately  prevails 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  a  great  nimiber  of  boroughs.  But 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  cure 
that  evil  without  this  clause.  With  regard  to  the  resident 
voters  of  a  county,  you  might  establish  —  and  establish 
cheaply — pollingp-booths  in  so  many  districts  that  no  man 
will  have  to  go  further  than  he  has  to  go  every  week  to 
market,  and  very  often  he  would  have  to  go  no  further  than 
he  goes  on  Sunday  to  church. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Lord  Cranbome), 
who  made  as  good  a  speech  as  could  be  made  in  favour  of  this 
clause,  spoke  of  persons  who  could  not  get  to  the  poll — sick 
people  and  nervous  people.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  sick, 
because  we  ought  not  to  make  special  laws  for  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  people,  and  those  who  are  sick  are  much 
better  in  their  rooms  and  in  bed,  than  taking  any  part  what- 
ever in  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election  at  a  time  when 
they  are  suffering  mental  and  bodily  depression.  Tlie  noble 
Lord  said  there  are  many  who  do  not  go  to  the  poll.  I  think 
he  is  entirely  mistaken.     I  have  had  several  contests  in  the 
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course  of  my  political  career.  Two  conteste  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  two  or  three  in  the  city  of  ilanehester,  and  one  at 
least  in  the  t«wii  of  Birminglmm.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
appreciable  number — I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  heard  of  ten, 
nor  even  five,  in  the  whole  of  these  three  constituencies — who 
could  not  go  to  the  poll  for  any  of  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  bis  argument  does  not 
apply  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  because  if  there  are  any 
boroughs  which  are  free  from  confusion  and  riot  it  is  those 
boroughs.  Therefore,  I  hold  tliat  as  regards  this  safeguard 
there  is  notliing  in  it.  But  there  is  this  in  it.  Tlie  noble 
Lord  appears  to  he  wishful — I  will  not  impute  that,  hut  I 
will  say  that  it  will  be  understood  that  he  would  establish 
a  system  whjcli  would  very  nearly  give  the  security  of 
the  Ballot  to  the  rich  people,  and  that  it  is  for  them 
that  this  system  is  mainly  devised.  I  must  leave  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  imagine  how  long  it  will  he,  if  this 
class  is  adopted,  before  the  Ballot  itself  will  be  established 
amongst  all  other  classes.  Now,  as  regards  the  poorer 
electors.  My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton)  described  what 
would  take  place  with  agents.  There  is  a  wonderful  fertility 
of  invention  at  election  times,  and  clever  agents  would  busy 
themselves  in  the  streets  of  our  boroughs,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  counties,  with  a  view  of  obtaiuiug  these  polling- 
papers. 

And  what  happens  when  they  have  been  signed  and  sent 
in  ?  You  establish  one  of  the  most  hateful  and  most  un- 
heard-of things  that  can  be  imagined,  which  is  the  giving 
of  votes  by  prosy.  I  understand  that  lately  there  has  been  a 
discussion  in  another  place  on  the  subject  of  voting  by  prosy, 
and  there  is  a  general  impression  that  this  system — which  no 
man  defends  upon  any  principle — will  not  last  long.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  now  attempt  to 
establish  in  any  shape  anything  so  luprincipled  and  hateful 
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with  regard  to  our  parliamentary  elections  as  this  would  prove 
t6  be.  Because^  when  any  person  has  received  a  number  of 
voting-papers  from  any  borough  or  part  of  a  county,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  can  either  poll  them  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
fit.  He  can  hold  them  back,  or  make  a  traffic  of  them.  They 
are  not  exactly  bank  notes ;  but  as  he  holds  them  in  his  hand, 
he  may  traffic  with  them  as  if  they  were  bank  notes.  Now, 
I  think  it 

'Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.* 

I  think  the  noble  Lord,  or  at  all  events  some  hon.  Members, 
have  spoken  of  the  character  of  magistrates.  I  am  not  a 
magistrate  myself,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  depreciate  or 
lower  their  character  in  this  House  or  in  the  country;  but 
there  is  nothing  that  stands,  as  I  can  see,  between  the  present 
system  of  voting  for  Poor-law  guardians,  and  this,  but  the 
magistrates.  The  magistrates  are  not  infallible.  I  have 
known  many  magistrates  who  were  not  at  all  too  acute  to 
be  taken  in.  And  I  think  the  security  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  House  in  making  the  great  change  proposed. 

The  noble  Lord  made  another  observation,  which  was  very 
unfortunate  for  him,  and  I  am  surprised  that  it  should  have 
escaped  his  lips.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  drawingp- 
room  of  the  magistrate  would  be  the  place  of  the  polling- 
booth.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken  in  the  opinion  of 
my  countrymen,  I  think  that  observation  will  sink  very  deep 
into  their  minds  and  hearts;  and  if  they  thought  such  a 
thing  were  possible — and  we  have  the  authority  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  it  is  advisable,  and  that  he  admires  it — I  say  that 
is  enough  to  condemn  the  Bill.  The  question  is  this — 
whether  our  whole  system  of  polling  should  be  changed  to 
w^hat  is  right,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  general  system  of 
voting  through  the  Post  Office.  My  own  impression  is,  that 
every  man  who  gives  a  vote  should  appear  before  therecogp- 
nised   authority   by  whom    that   vote   shall    be    recorded — 
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whether  he  gives  it  openly,  by  saying,  '  I  am  So-and-so,  and 
I  have  voted  for  A,  B,  C,  or  D,'  or  whether  he  should 
vote  ae  Englishmen  do  in  the  Australian  colonies,  by  de- 
positing a  card  or  ticket. 

I  saw  one  hon.  Member  anticipating  what  1  was  going  to 
say  by  the  radiant  smile  which  came  over  his  countenance. 
But  I  am  not  now  asking  for  the  Ballot.  What  I  say  is  this. 
I  prefer  what  now  exists  to  what  you  propose.  Either  let  us 
have  the  open  voting  which  we  have,  and  which  we  all  under- 
stand, and  which  we  have  had  from  time  immemorial,  so  that 
we  understand  the  good  and  evil  of  it,  or  let  us  go  to  that 
more  excellent  way  of  polling  by  the  Ballot.  At  least,  do  not 
let  us  make  a  change,  the  results  of  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  lead  Ui  very  great  danger  in  the  corrupt  exercise  of 
the  franchise  throughout  the  country. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Middlesex  has  to- 
night made  a  curious  speech — and  he  treated  very  lightly  the 
argument  wJiieh  had  been  used,  that  if  a  man  had  given  his 
voting-pai>er  seven  days  before  an  election  in  the  county, 
and  three  days  before  in  the  borough,  he  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  change  his  mind.  No  doubt  in  the  borough  he 
could  try  to  outwit  his  proxy,  by  being  at  the  poll  when  it 
opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  it  would 
be  a  scuffle  between  him  and  his  proxy  as  to  the  vote  to 
be  given ;  but  generally  epoaking,  there  are  many  persons 
who  honestly  change  their  minds  between  the  time  when  the 
election  is  proclaimed  and  the  time  that  it  fakes  place.  ['  Oh  !'] 
Hon.  Members  do  not  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  any 
honest  change  of  opinion.  I  differ  from  them  very  much,  and 
if  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  vast  bodies  can 
change  their  opinions  at  once  on  a  question,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  electors  are  equally  open  to  proper  argu- 
ments. Take  a  case.  Between  the  time  when  an  election 
ia  proclaimed  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  polling,  very  often 
candidate  comes  into  the  field,     Tlien,  there  is  often 
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something  found  out  about  a  candidate  in  the  field  which 
makes  him  unsatisfactory  to  the  constituency ;  or  some  person 
comes  into  the  fields  and  by  a  speech  of  great  power  affects 
the  votes  of  many  electors.  Yet  by  this  system  a  man  may 
have  within  seven  days  of  the  election  in  the  county^  and 
three  days  of  the  election  in  the  borough^  signed  this  &tal 
voting-paper;  he  is  committed  to  it^  and  he  is  not  even 
open  to  the  discussion  for  which  I  understand  your  hustings 
are  erected  and  maintained.  I  say  hon.  Grentlemen  opposite 
ought  by  reason  of  their  ancient  principles  not  to  support 
this  proposition.  • 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying  that  he  would  take  the  decision  of  the  House  on  this 
matter^  and  I  thought  that  I  observed  on  the  countenance 
of  his  supporters  a  feeling  of  satisfaction^  as  if  probably  they 
would  be  glad  to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  clause  alto- 
gether. Hon.  Grentlemen  have  often  said  that  they  do  not 
like  anjrthing  un-English.  I  shall  not  use  that  phrase^ 
because  if  I  were  to  reiterate  it,  I  might  say  with  great 
force  that  hardly  anything  can  be  more  un-English  than  to 
have  a  system  of  this  kind  which  is  to  be  permissive.  Some 
have  argued  in  favour  of  the  permissive  Ballot.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  permissive  Ballot. 
Let  a  question  of  this  kind  work  in  the  public  and  parlia- 
mentary mind,  and  do  not  change  until  you  are  determined 
to  do  the  thing  honestly  and  well.  Then  let  it  be  made  legal 
and  imperative — and  do  not  let  us  have  anything  like  per- 
missive action  on  a  great  and  solenm  question  like  this. 

The  noble  Lord  below  me  (Lord  Elcho)  made  a  suggestion 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  the  clause  negatived,  and  I  should  not  be  opposed  at  any 
future  time  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  our  electoral  system.  There  are  many 
alterations  which  might  be  made  in  that  system,  and  to 
which   I   think    the   House   might   agree   with   very  great 
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advantage.  At  present,  however,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear, 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  tbat  in  tbis  Bill  we  ought  not,  and  I 
believe  we  shall  not,  insert  a  clause  which  will  make  this 
great  change,  on  which  there  has  been  no  int^uiry  except  that 
in  i860,  which  inquiry  resulted  in  an  emphatic  condemnation 
of  the  system.  I  say  that  the  country  has  not  asked  for  this. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  thinks  that  it  will  be 
received  with  very  great  favour.  He  is  so  fond  of  his  own 
children  that  he  supposes  everybody  will  admire  the  political 
oSspring  he  introduces  into  this  House,  I  think  I  have  met 
a  good  many  persons  during  the  past  four  or  five  months  who 
know  something  about  Beform;  but  I  declare  that  I  never 
met  with  a  single  person  outside  this  House  who  did  not 
speak  of  this  proposal — I  am  afraid  to  use  the  term,  because 
I  do  not  wish  to  deuy  that  the  clause  has  lieeii  very  fairly 
introduced — who  have  not  spoken  of  the  proposition  with 
contempt ;  and  I  believe  if  it  were  adopted,  that  it 
would  create  amazement  and  consternation  throughout  the 
country. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  I  admit  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  argued  the  question  fairly  from  his  point  of  view,  and 
has  put  it  before  the  committee  in  a  manner  that  l(ecame 
him.  The  matter  is  one  of  very  grave  importance.  The 
only  result  will  be,  if  we  reject  the  clause,  tliat  the 
question  will  stand  where  it  is,  and  it  will  be  open  to  the 
Government,  or  to  any  Member  of  the  House  who  differs 
from  me,  to  propose,  either  this  session  or  nest  session,  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question.  In 
conclusion,  therefore,  I  beg  the  committee  not  to  commit  itself 
to  a  thing  which  nobody  asks  for,  which  is  entirely  novel  with 
r^ard  to  the  great  constituencies  of  the  country,  and  which 
I,  from  no  party-view  whatsoever  ['Oh,  Oh!'] — I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  single  argument  or  fact  used 
to-night  to  show  tbat  it  would  be  advantageous  to  hon. 
Gentlemen   opposit*    more   than   it   would  be   to   this  side 
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of  the  House ;  therefore,  I  declare  solemnly  I  have  no  feeling 
of  that  kind; — but  I  believe  it  would  introduce  a  very 
evil  system  into  a  system  which  is  now,  in  some  respects, 
very  good ;  and  therefore  I  entreat  the  House  to  reject  the 
clause  which  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  haa  submitted 
to  them. 


— : -J^l^-^^la^ '•■ 
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From  Hansard. 

[An  attempt  was  made  during  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  to  insert  in  it  a  clause  interfering  with  the  ancient 
rights  of  majorities  in  the  constituencies.  It  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Government  party  opposing  it.  A  somewhat 
similar  clause  was  inserted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Commons,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  friends  now  supporting  what  they  had 
before  strenuously  opposed.  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the 
Lords'  amendments.] 

I  WAS  rather  surprised  at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  this  pointy 
when  I  recollected  the  speech  which  he  delivered  when  the 
same  matter  was  before  the  House  some  few  weeks  ago.  He 
concluded  his  speech  by  admitting  that  his  views  had  not 
changed.  That  I  knew  without  his  saying  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  person  holding  the  view  he  held  on 
a  former  occasion^  and  seeing  the  subject  so  clearly,  to  have 
changed  his  mind  upon  the  matter. 

If  the  House  will  permit  me — though,  perliaps,  I  am 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  after  the  desertion  of  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exche(iuer — I  will  recall  for  a  moment  to  the  House 
what  has  taken  place  on  thia  point.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Lowe)  proposed  a  mode  of 
giving  Members  in  these  large  boroughs  to  that  minority 
which  is  alleged  now  to  be  unrepresented.  The  proposal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  different  from  that  which 
has  come  down  from  the  House  of  Lords;  but  although  it 
was  different  it  really  had  the  same  object,  and,  doing  it  in 
a  different  way,  would  have  brought  about  the  same  result, 
[Mr.  Lowe:  'No!']  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 'No.' 
I  do  not  say  it  would  bring  aliout  the  same  result  with  the 
same  amount  of  minority  in  any  horough.  But  the  general 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  Whether  you  take  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds,  the  scheme  of  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  would  have  given  to  minorities  a  representa- 
tion in  this  House,  which  is  precisely  what  in  all  prol«hility 
will  be  done  by  the  clause  which  has  come  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  right  lion.  Gentleman — and  I  ask  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  to  bear  this  in  mind — acting  in  precise 
accordance  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  the  Upper 
House  by  whom  this  change  was  proposed,  suggested  his 
change  as  a  corrective  of  the  liberal,  or  probably  he  would 
have  said  democratic,  character  of  the  Bill  before  the  House. 
He  did  not  propose  it  as  a  portion  of  a  grand  scheme  to  give 
\xi  every  person  in  the  country,  whether  one  of  a  minority  or 
one  of  a  majority,  a  representative  in  this  House,  but  as  a 
proposal  made  necessary  by  the  extravagant  and  perilous 
character  of  the  Bill  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ha.s 
introduced,  and  which  bos  been  supported  with  so  much 
good-will  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  as  well  ns  on  thia 
side  of  the  House.  That  proposal  was  supported  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Viscount  Cranbome), — 
who  has  been  perfectly  consistent  in  everything  he  has 
done  on  tliis  question, — and  by  all  those  Gentlemen  opposite 
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who  differ  from  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  ParliarQentary  Reform.  It  was  also  supported  by  certain 
Members  on  this  side  who  are  in  favour  of  representing  mino- 
rities— not  because  it  is  the  corrective  of  a  democratic  measure, 
but  because  they  think  that  everybody  should  be  represented. 
I  understood  that  the  bon.  Member  for  WeBtminster  (Mr. 
Mill)  took  that  view.  He,  in  a  long  and  very  able,  though 
I  must  say,  arising  probably  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  in 
a  somewhat  intricate  sjieech,  explained  it  a&  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hare.  But  that  plan  is  by  no  means  a  plan  of  repre- 
senting minorities.  It  is  a  plan  for  representing  everybody, 
in  a  peculiar  way,  and  probably  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  any  other  plan  offered  to  the  country. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westminster  and  his  friends,  not  that  they  are  in  favour 
of  representing  everjljoiiy,  but  that  they  are  in  favour  of 
a  proposal  like  this,  which  really  does  not  represent  every- 
body, but  strikes  off  a  large  portion  of  tKe  representative 
power  which  the  jiopulation  of  thts  country  enjoys ;  and 
does  not  effect  in  any  degree  that  which  my  hon.  Friend 
and  bis  friends  wish  to  be  done  by  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Hare's  system.  It  appears  to  me  that  they  have  been 
taken — I  want  a  suitable  word  to  express  my  contempt  for  the 
proposal  without  expressing  in  the  slightest  degree  anything 
offensive  to  hon.  Members  on  this  side ;  no  man  can  conceive 
for  a  single  moment  that  the  hon,  Member  for  Westminster, 
in  the  view  he  has  held  on  this  question,  has  been  actuated 
by  any  but  tlie  most  honourable  motives,  perfectly  consistent 
with  everything  he  baa  written  or  said  on  the  subject — but 
I  say  they  have  been  taken  by  the  phrase  that  in  these  four 
great  boroughs  you  are  about  to  give  to  the  minorities  a 
jiower  which  they  do  not  now  possess.  They  therefore  see  in 
it,  in  some  small  degree,  an  approach  to,  or  the  admission 
of,  a  principle  or  of  a  plan  which  my  hon.  Friend  and  his 
friends  support,   in  which  everybody   would  lie  represented, 


and   such    thmgs   as    majorities    and    minorities    no   longer 
known. 

I  think  those  Gentlemen  who  are  in  favour  of  Mr,  Hare's 
plan  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  bound  to  support  this 
plan.  There  is  no  intention  at  present  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  on  the  part  of  this  House,  or  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  of  any  one  in  the  country,  to  establish  Mr. 
Hare's  plan  in  this  country.  Carrying  therefore  this  pro- 
posal only,  or  anythiug  likely  to  follow  this,  is  an  unmixed 
injustice  to  the  boroughs  thus  treated,  is  not  likely  to  lead 
to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hare  being  adopted,  and  in  all  probability 
will  create  so  much  ill-will  in  a  large  borough  to  which  it  may 
be  applied,  that  we  may  be  farther  than  ever  from  taking 
Mr.  Hare's  plan  into  consideration.  When  this  question 
was  formerly  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  division 
was  one  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  There  were  some 
Members  on  this  side  vot*d  with  some  Members  on  the 
other  side.  There  was  a  majority  of  140  against  the  pro- 
posal. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  speech 
on  that  occasion  more  earnest  and  full  of  feeling  than  any 
other  speech  he  has  made  during  the  protracted  discussion 
on  this  Bill.  But  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  now  says  the 
jtroposal  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  majority  there  was  but  90 — here  it  was  140. 
A  majority  so  large  on  a  question  which  so  particularly  affects 
us  and  our  constituencies— a  majority  of  140 — is  much  more 
important  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  than  a  majority  of  90  in 
the  other  House. 

I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  I  think  he  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  intro- 
duce into  the  House  all  sorts  of  crotchety  people.  I  have  no 
objection  to  crotchety  people.  I  believe  there  must  be  all  sorts 
of  people  in  this  House.  I  have  never  been  in  any  Parliament 
in  which  there  has  not  been  at  least  one  Membfr  generally 
believed  by  the  rest  of  the  Members  to  be  not  ijuite  strong — 
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and  escusea  were  made  for  his  eccentric  conduct  because  lie 
was  not  as  responsible  as  others.  That,  probably,  will  always 
be  the  case  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  he  did  not  want  the  introduction  of 
crotchety  people,  but  he  condemned  the  profKJEal  on  stronger 
grounds,  on  grounds  of  the  highest  policy  and  constitutional 
principles.  The  Gentlemen  I  see  opposite,  and  those  not 
before  convinced — as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  wue — accepted  the  arguments 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  cannot  presume  to 
say  that  they  were  influenced  by  my  arguments,  although 
I  offered  them  with  as  much  force  as  I  could.  I  think 
the  arguments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
unanswerable. 

Then  what  did  Lord  Derby  say  in  the  House  of  Lords  V 
I  presume  we  can  speak  of  exalted  persons  who  send  Amend- 
ments down  here  from  an  exalted  place.  Lord  Derby 
said  the  principle  was  entirely  unconstitutional,  and  that 
'  Its  mischief  would  only  be  bounded  by  the  extent  or 
the  narrowness  of  its  operation."  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
have  a  greater  reverence  for  Lord  Derby  than  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  have ;  I  have  often  thought  him  rash ;  I 
have  often  thought  him  unwise;  and  I  have  often  had 
occasion  during  twenty-four  years  of  political  life  to  be  in 
opposition  to  his  views.  But  I  think  when  he,  as  Prime 
Minister,  having  considered  this  question  of  Reform  minutely 
since  last  session,  expresses  so  strong  an  opinion  on  a  point 
of  this  nature,  is  bac'ked  by  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Eschequer  and  of  his  friends,  and  is  backed  by  a  vote  of 
more  tban  300 — I  forget  how  many  voted,  but  the  majority 
was  140 — 1  have  a  right  to  state  that  his  opinion  as  Prime 
Minister  on  a  matter  of  this  nature  is  one  we  should  not 
lightly  pass  by.  I  think  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  if  they 
will  bear  in  mind  the  tone  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
will  feel  that  be  adhered  to  bis  original  opinion,  and  would 
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have  preferred  that  the  House  of  Lord3  had  not  made  the 
alteration.  I  think  they  may  feel  that  they  will  only  be 
carrying  out  what  is  for  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  the  true  wish  of  the  Government,  if  they  adhere  to 
the  vote  they  gave  when  the  question  was  Iwfore  us  on  a 
former  occasion. 

I  said  1  thought  our  vote  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  do  not  pretend  ia  say  the  House  of 
Lords  haa  not  full  power  to  consider  this  Bill  and  pass  amend- 
ments upon  it.  They  have  the  legal  and  the  constitutional 
power  to  do  that,  and  we  have  no  right  to  call  it  in  question. 
But  in  a  matter  affecting  the  fiindamental  principles  of  our 
representation,  affecting  the  power  of  our  representatives — of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Members  of  this  House — affect- 
ing the  status  of  Members  of  this  House— the  opinion  and 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  necessarily  and  must  be  of 
more  weight  than  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
a  question  of  delicacy.  It  ia  possible  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  enter  into  any  contest  with  regard  to  this,  and  that 
whatever  the  House  of  Commons  may  decide  to  do  will  be 
accepted  with  that  moderation  and  dignity  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  paid— as  he  believes,  and  as  I  hope — so 
just  a  tribute.  What  is  the  change  you  are  about  to  make? 
It  is  a  fundamental  change.  There  is  no  precedent  for  it  in  our 
Parliamentary  history.  You  affect  by  it  the  very  foundation 
of  what  I  may  call  the  constitution  of  your  constituencies. 

I  have  said  elsewhere  that  the  alteration  proposed  has  never 
been  asked  for.  The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate),  I  understand,  presented  a  petition  in  favour 
of  it  from  Birmingham.  I  am  sorry  it  should  come  from 
Birmingham — that  there  should  be  a  petition  from  Birming- 
ham signed  by  a  number  of  persons  in  favour  uf  the  change. 
[Mp.  Newdegate :  '  4,000  !']  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  about 
numbers  in  regard  to  a  town  of  400,000  inhabitants.  That  is 
not  an  overwhelming  consideration,  especially  as  the  4,000 
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have  just  smarted  from  a  defeat — I  will  not  say  an  ignomi- 
nious one,  for  it  was  not  ignominious.  At  all  events  they 
have  not  been  able  to  seat  a  Member  for  the  minority,  having 
been  outvoted  by  their  fellow-townsmen.  I  am  sorry  that 
men  who  were  unable  to  return  their  candidate  for  Birming- 
ham by  a  fair  majority  should  come  and  ask  this  House,  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  allow  him 
to  take  his  seat  by  the  votes  of  the  minority.  With  the 
exception  of  that  case  this  proposal  has  never  been  asked  for 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  by  any  constituency,  by  petition, 
or  at  any  public  meeting.  Never  has  there  been  a  minority 
defeated  fairly — I  speak  not  of  drink,  or  coercion,  or  bribery, 
and  corruption— who  did  not  accept  that  defeat  in  a  fair  spirit, 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  by  the  growth  of  their 
opinions  and  of  their  numbers,  that  minority  would  ultimately 
become  a  majority. 

For  six  hundred  years— as  far  as  our  Parliamentary  annals 
go  back,  and  one  of  the  learned  Clerks  at  the  table  can  tell  us 
how  far  they  go  back — the  principle  of  Parliamentary  election 
has  been  this,  that  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  a  constituency 
to  which  the  writ  of  the  Crown  has  issued  should  elect 
a  Member  or  Members  to  sit  in  this  House,  and  no  others. 
Bear  this  in  mind.  You  are  urged  to  accept  a  proposal  of 
a  most  important  character,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  denounced  in  the  strongest  language,  of  which 
Lord  Derby  says  the  mischief  can  only  be  bounded  by  the 
narrowness  of  its  operation — when  it  has  never  come  before 
the  public  for  discussion.  In  all  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  this  year  or  last  year,  at  all  the  meetings  which 
have  been  held,  under  roof  or  the  open  sky,  there  has 
been  no  debate,  discussion,  or  consideration  of  the  principle 
now  offered  to  us  in  this  clause  as  it  has  come  down  to  this 
House.  I  would  suggest,  without  unfairly  urging  my  views, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  at  least  suspend  its  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  this  proposal  until  it  has  been  a  longer 


period  before  the  country,  and  the  constituencies  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  it  and  making  up  their  minds 
upon  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  are  not  delegates ;  but  if  we  nre  not 
delegates,  we  are  not  rulers.  Wo  are  sent  here  to  represent 
the  general  views  of  our  constituents.  We  have  morally  no 
power  to  cut  off  the  influence  of  those  constituents — to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  to  vary,  alter, 
and  overthrow  the  practice  of  six  hundred  years.  This  House 
is  not  in  favour  of  it;  a  majority  of  14Q  voted  against  it. 
You  have  no  moral  right,  therefore,  to  agree  to  such  a  pro- 
posal, because  a  House  which  is  not  representative,  which  has 
no  direct  influence  in  the  matter,  and  no  Meml>er  of  which 
can  vole  for  a  Member  of  this  House,  or  without  the  infringe- 
ment of  our  rules  influence  a  vote  at  liia  election,  chooses  to 
suggest  it.  It  is  an  unintelligible  and  unbelievable  thing 
that  this  House  should  under  these  eircumstancee  agree  to 
a  proposal  which  makes  this  fundamental  change  in  our  con- 
stitution, which  alters  nnd  cripples  the  power  of  four  of  the 
largest  constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  What  are  these  four 
constituencies  you  are  asked  thus  to  treat  ?  I  appeal  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  I  know  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  Still  he  is  accessible  to  reason,  and  he  ha« 
been  disposed  to  take  the  House  very  much  into  his  confidence. 
If  a  census  were  taken,  those  four  boroughs  would  be  found  to 
contain  a  population  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  i,500,ocx>.  What 
was  done  when  the  Bill  was  passing  through  Committee  ?  It 
was  proposed  that  an  additional  Member  should  be  given  to 
several  boroughs.  First  of  all,  six  boroughs  were  proposed 
for  this  honour.  The  number  was  afterwards  limited  to  four. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  proposed  that  three  should  have 
an  additional  Meml>or.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
a  moment  of  very  good-humour,  got  up  at  the  table  and  said, 
'  Not  three,  htit  four  additional  Members  shall  be  given.'  He 
not  only  received  the  proposal  handsomely,  but  he  dealt  with  it 
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generously,  and  gave  four  Members  to  four  of  the  largest 
boroughs. 

Look  at  those  four  Ixirougba.     There  is  Liverpool,  with  its 

commercial  intereste,  and  with  perhaps  the  largest  port  in 
the  world.  Look  at  Manchester,  with  its  400,000  population, 
-and  vaF3t  manufacturing  interests.  Look  at  Btrmingham,  the 
veiy  centre  and  heart  of  the  island,  also  with  a  population  of 
400,000,  and  with  intercste  which  I  need  not  describe,  beoauae 
they  are  well  known  to  the  House.  Look  at  Leeds,  the 
centre  and  capital  of  the  county  of  York.  [Mr.  Leeman  :  '  No, 
no ! ']  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  York  is  quit*  at 
liberty  to  drspnte  that ;  still  the  House  will  not  say  that 
I  have  overcharged  the  picture  in  describing  these  four 
boroughs.  They  asked  the  House  to  grant  them  additional 
representation.  They  wanted  more  than  one  new  Member. 
They  said  that  their  population  was  great,  their  interests  beyond 
arithmetical  computation,  and  their  influence  in  the  country 
large.  They  asked  the  House  for  greater  representation.  The 
House  unanimously  consenled,  for  I  will  undertake  to  say 
there  was  as  much  satisfaction  on  that  side  as  there  was  on 
this,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  would 
give  these  additional  Members  to  the  lour  boroughs  1  have 
named.  If  it  were  a  question  of  minorities,  I  might  say  to 
my  hon.  Friend  behind  me  and  to  others.  There  are  these 
1,500,000  in  those  four  boroughs  who  are  now  represented  by 
eight  Members  only,  and  if  this  Bill  passes  they  will  have 
twelve  Meml)ers  only — I  am  not  speaking  whether  they  sit 
on  that  side  of  the  House  or  this — I  believe  my  opinion 
would  be  exactly  the  same,  and  just  as  strong,  if  I  repre- 
sented any  other  of  the  boroughs,  as  it  is  representing 
Birmingham. 

As  the  Bill  comes  from  the  Upper  House  these  four  boroughs 
would  have  twelve  representatives,  and  when  there  was  a 
great  question  before  the  country — as  for  example  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chaiBCter  of  the  administration,  or  the  question  of 
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a  further  change  in  Parliamentary  representation,  or  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland — and  I  mig'ht  mention  many  other  questionB 
in  which  the  ease  would  arise — these  twelve  Members  would 
be  eight  on  one  side  of  the  House  and  four  on  the  other,  and 
the  four  on  the  one  side  would,  of  course,  neutralize  four  out 
of  the  eight  sitting  on  the  other.  So  that,  assuming  i>arty 
ties  to  be  adhered  to,  these  four  boroughs  with  a  million  and 
a  half  of  population  would  be  so  entirely  emasculated  and 
crippled  by  the  proposal  now  submitted  to  the  House,  that 
really  only  four  names  would  be  found  afl'ecting  any  of  those 
great  questions  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  prepared  to  deny  tliat  statement. 

I  put  it  the  other  day  at  Manchester  in  this  way — that  the 
borough  of  Salford,  which  is  only  part  of  Manchester,  is  to 
return  two  Members  under  this  Bill,  and  that  Manchester 
itself  is  to  return  three  Members.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  tins — that  in  all  great  divisions  in  this  House 
henceforth,  if  this  proposal  be  admitted,  the  voice  of  Man- 
chester will  be  less  potent  than  the  voice  of  Salford.  I  say 
that  is  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  represen- 
tation, and  with  the  whole  practice  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
country.  But  what  can  the  House  say  to  these  boroughs? 
When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  hou.  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  when  the  House 
entirely  agreed  with  him,  and  when  these  boroughs  expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  which  they  felt  at  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  been  treated,  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  said 
that  in  giving  these  new  Members  you  were  to  give  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  should  not  increase,  but  should  actually 
diminish  their  power  in  this  House.  There  is  no  case  on 
record  in  the  annals  of  Parliament  in  which  a  borough,  how- 
ever small  in  i>oint  of  Members  and  contemptible  in  influence 
in  comparison  with  these  I  have  mentioned,  has  ever  been 
treated  in  a  znanner  so  unfair,  so  ungenerous,  and  so  unjust. 
I  can  speak  for  Manchester,  and  I  can  speak  for  Birmingham, 
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and  I  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  present,  and  the  pro- 
posed future  constituents — nay,  a  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  these  two  great  towns,  would  have  rejected,  as  I 
certainly  should  have  voted  ag;atnst,  the  proposal  that  addi- 
tional Members  were  to  be  ^ven  to  them — if  I  had  believed 
the  House  would  only  consent  to  give  more  Members  under 
this  crippling  and  injurious  clause. 

Tliere  is  one  other  point  before  I  have  done,  and  1  put  this 
to  hon.  Members.  We  have  a  preliminary  election  which  is 
called  the  nomination,  We  have  the  hustings,  the  candi- 
dates, the  electors,  and  the  population  all  gathered  round. 
The  name  of  every  candidate  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  and 
every  elector  who  is  present  is  called  upon  by  the  returning 
officer  to  hold  up  his  hand  in  favour  of  the  candidate  of  his 
choice.  If  there  be  no  contest,  and  nobody  demands  a  poll, 
the  liiting  up  of  the  hand  is  made  the  actual  and  conclosive 
election  of  the  Members.  How  are  you  to  reconcile  that  con- 
stitutional practice  with  this  unconstitutional  innovation  ? 
Here  is  a  man  who  can  vote  in  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  or  Leeds  at  the  hustings  for  three  candidates — 
three  Liberals  or  three  Conservatives — I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  party  in  this  matter,  and  I  should  think  it  contemptible 
to  introduce  a  question  of  party  into  it.  That  man  at  the 
hustings  will  hold  up  his  hand  for  the  three  candidates  he 
wishes  to  be  elected.  Wlien  he  goes  to  the  poll,  should  one 
be  demanded,  following  out  the  constitutional  process  already 
began,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  vote  for  all  the  Members  to  be 
elected,  but  under  this  system  he  is  only  to  vote  for  two. 
Therefore,  you  eetabtish  an  extraordinary  and  entirely  novel 
and  unotjnstitutional  difference  and  discrepancy  between  the 
preliminary  election  at  the  hustings,  and  the  subsequent  and 
final  election  at  the  poll. 

What  you  are  wanting  to  do  is  a  thing  which  is  absurd 
upon  the  face  of  it.  You  take  a  constituency  which  has 
always  hitherto  been  held  to  be  a  united  and  compact  body, 


and  you  propose  that  it  should  rctum  two  voices  at  one  elec- 
tion, and  that  by  an  arrangement  ordered,  not  by  this  House, 
but  recommended  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  this 
constituency  Js  to  siieak  in  two  voices — one  end  of  the  con- 
stituency shall  be  allowed  to  say  this,  and  the  other  end  shall  be 
allowed  t«  say  that.  There  are  jugglers  whom  we  have  seen 
exhibiting  their  clever  tricks — pouring  out  port,  cliampagne, 
milk,  and  water  from  one  and  the  same  bottle.  The  proposal 
resembles  this.  The  scheme  is,  that  an  electoral  body,  by  a 
peculiar  contrivance  hitherto  unknown,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  if  ever  heard  of,  only  despised,  shall  not  be  asked,  but 
shall  be  made  to  do  this — to  return  two  Members  to  sit  on 
this  side  and  one  on  the  other,  or  vice  vergd. 

We  are  told  that  the  result  will  be  admirable,  because  we 
shall  put  an  end  to  animosities,  contests,  and  the  expenditure 
of  elections — in  fact,  nothing  is  to  be  so  cliarming  as  the 
tranquillity  and  good-humour  to  prevail  in  all  these  lioroughe. 
But  look  at  Huntingdon.  There  bas  been  the  greatest  tran- 
quillity in  that  borough  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Ever 
since  tlie  right  bon.  Gentleman  (General  Pool)  went  there,  I 
believe  there  has  been  hardly  n  single  contest.  In  all  tbat 
time  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  way  things 
have  been  managed.  But  Huntingdon  is  not  a  centre  of 
political  life.  If  all  the  boroughs  of  England  were  like 
Huntingdon,  the  political  life  of  the  country  would  be  ex- 
tinguished— its  freedom  would  be  cxtiiiguiBlied — and  when 
once  England's  freedom  has  gone,  I  wonder  what  there  would 
be  left  in  the  country  worth  preserving. 

One  word  of  caution,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  before 
I  close.  You  are  about  to  give  to  many  hundred  thousands 
of  your  countrymen,  not  hitherto  possessing  it,  a  vote  for  a 
representative  in  Parliament.  Lord  Derby  said  last  night, 
or  a  night  or  two  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  you  were 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  he  trusts  somehow  or  other 
tbat  the  ground  upon  which  you  are  about  to  alight  will  be 
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soft,  and  that  you  ml!  not  be  much  injured.  But  you  are 
admitting  this  number  of  pereoiia  who  have  never  hitherto 
had  a  vote  in  boroiighs,  and  you  ought  to  be  guided  Ijy  the 
ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution,  by  those  principles 
which  have  been  laid  down  for  us  by  our  ancestors  and  fore- 
fathers. You  want  those  you  are  admitting  to  the  franchise 
to  be  guided  by  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution 
in  all  that  they  do  when  they  have  power,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  depart  from  that  great  chart  which  I  hojie 
in  some  degree  they  have  studied,  and  which  was  laid 
down  by  our  forefathers  in  this  House.  Suppose  you  depart 
from  it  in  this  matter  that  we  are  now  discussing,  and  in- 
troduce something  entirely  novel,  something  that  cannot  be 
defended  by  argument — for  nobody  in  my  opinion  has  ever 
attempted  to  defend  it — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
never  heard  of  an  argument  about  it  which  he  thought  worth 
answering — if  you  introduce  something  so  entirely  novel  and 
so  offensive,  is  it  not  possible  that  those  who  will  have  the 
power  after  this  Bill  passes  may  think  also  that  there  are 
many  fantastic  things  which  they  might  do,  and  doing 
them  would  be  as  much  justified  as  the  House  is  now  in 
doing  this  ? 

When  I  have  addressed  great  meetings  of  my  countiymeii  I 
have  always  advised  them  to  adhere  strongly  to  that  which  is 
constitutionally  and  morally  right.  If  they  at  any  future  time, 
whilst  I  am  in  Parliament  or  in  any  degree  of  prominence 
before  the  country,  attempt  to  do  things  with  regard  to  your 
class  or  order  which  I  believe  to  be  morally  or  constitutionally 
wrong,  I  shall  be  as  firm  in  opposing  them  as  I  have  been 
in  supporting  the  rights  which  they  have  demanded.  And 
I  lament  over  the  possibihty  of  such  a  proposal  as  this  being 
acceded  to,  because  I  am  certain  that  it  will  aSbrd  an  example 
hereafter  to  those  who  may  wish  to  follow,  not  in  this  precise 
direction,  but  in  some  other  direction  which  they  may  equally 
justify,   but   which  may   be  very   perilous  and  injurions  to 
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the  coimta-y.  I  enter  my  protest  agaJost  this  proposal  on 
all  groimdH,  I  enter  it  aa  one  of  the  Memhers  for  a  great 
constituency  to  which  the  other  day  you  ofTered  an  atldi- 
tional  Member,  and  from  which  you  are  now  about  to  take 
one-half  of  their  present  political  power.  I  say  that  eon- 
etitueney  would  prefer  that  the  Member  you  are  about  to 
give  it  had  been  given  to  Keighley,  St.  Helen's,  Bamsley, 
or  Luton,  as  first  proposed,  than  that  it  should  be  given  under 
such  conditions  as  you  now  wish  to  impose. 

I  saw  5,000  men  only  two  nights  ago  in  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  in  Manchester.  It  was  not  a  packed  meeting.  Every- 
body in  Manchester  had  a  right  to  go.  I  believe  about 
1,000  paid  to  do  so,  and  4,000  or  5,000  went  in  free.  They 
unanimously  passed  a  Petition  that  has  Ijeen  presented  to- 
night by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester,  and 
in  it  they  prayed  the  House  to  do  one  of  three  things. 
They  asked  that  either  the  borough  might  be  divided  as  in 
the  case  of  Glasgow— and  why  should  Glasgow  be  in  a  better 
position  as  to  its  third  Member  than  Liverpool,  or  Birming- 
ham, or  Manchester,  or  Leeds  ? — or  that  the  majority  should 
decide  the  election  as  at  present,  or,  failing  either  of  these 
courses,  that  the  House  should  withdraw  the  fatal  gift  of  an 
additional  Member  who  is  merely  to  be  paired  off  against  one 
of  their  present  Members.  Will  you  refuse  that  Petition  ? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  case  like  this  in  the  annals  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  where  a  great  constituency  besought  you  not 
to  confer  upon  them  additional  representation  because  you 
were  going  to  give  it  in  a  manner  notoriously  destructive 
of  their  existing  political  power  ? 

I  say,  then,  as  one  of  the  Members  for  Birmingham,  I 
wholly  protest  against  tliie  proposal.  What  will  jtiu  do  with 
my  Colleague  if  I  should  be  humiliated  to  sit  for  a  borough 
in  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been  elected  by  tlie  majority 
of  the  voices  of  the  oonstituency  ?  What  will  you  say  to 
the  Member  for  the  minority  of  Birmingham?     Suppose  wc 
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had  had  within  the  last  fvw  months  three  Members  for 
Birmingham,  and  suppose,  which  is  on  impossible  suppositiitn, 
that  my  lamented  Friend  and  lat«  Colleague  had  been  the 
Member  for  the  minority.  At  his  death  there  ranst  have 
been  a  new  writ  issned  for  a  Member  for  Birmingham.  Would 
you,  by  any  dauEe  in  this  Bill,  or  in  any  future  Bill,  prevent 
the  majority  of  that  constituency  from  voting  for  his  suc- 
cessor ?  What  could  you  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Or  suppose 
that  my  hon.  Colleague  the  Member  for  the  minority  in  a 
future  Parliament,  if  I  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
associated  with  such  an  one,  proved  serviceable  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord 
Derby  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  in  his  Government.  Under 
this  very  Bill  you  have  enacted  that  those  who  take  certain 
offices  shall  be  re-eleete<l.  But  if  ho  went  down  as  Member 
for  the  minority  of  Birmingham,  who  is  to  elect  him  ?  Do 
you  think  the  two-thirds  who  support  myself  and  Collei^Tie 
would  be  BO  condescending  as  to  return  your  minority 
Member  to  sit  as  a  part  of  a  Government  to  which  they  are 
opposed  ? 

The  whole  matter  is  so  monstrous  and  so  unconstitutional, 
that  1  feel  that  I  am  humiliating  you  and  myself  in  discussing 
it.  No,  I  am  not  humiliating  you,  because  you  do  not  believe 
in  it — you  believe  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Well, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive speeches  ever  made  in  this  House— and  no  man  speaks 
more  impressively  than  he  does  when  he  speaks  from  his 
heart — opposed  this  sclieme,  You  believed  him,  and  voted 
with  him.  He  thinks  now  as  he  thought  then.  He  has 
Ibllowed  my  speech  from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  word  which  he  is  prepared  at  this  moment  to  con- 
tradict. This  ia  not  a  question  of  mere  convenience  to  the 
Government  or  of  acquiescence  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
Tl»e  House  of  Lords  has  done  what  it  thought  was  right,  and 
if  you  should  disagree,  the  House  of  Lords  will  consult,  not 
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only  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  its  own  dignity,  in  acquiescing  iu 
the  view  you  take. 

You  are  a  responsible  and  representative  body.  You  have 
powers — though  they  cannot  be  written  exactly;  and  though 
you  cannot  take  o.  clause  from  the  Constitution  wliith  shall 
strictly  define  them,  you  have  powers  that  are  far  above  the 
powers  of  the  Monarchy  or  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Of  those  jjowers  you  cannot  divest  yourself.  They 
spring  from  the  very  source  of  your  existence,  for  you  come 
from  the  people  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  You  cannot  and  you  dare  not — I  say  you  dare  not 
— betray  their  rights  and  desert  their  interests.  I  am  afraid 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  say  I  am  speaking  strongly 
and  passionately,  because  I  am  one  of  the  Members  whose 
constituents  are  interested  specially  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
deny  it.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  did  not  admit 
that  it  made  some  difference  in  the  earnestness  and  warmth 
of  my  feelings  with  regard  to  it.  But  if  I  went  out  of  the 
House  to-night — and  I  would  rather  go  out  of  it  to-night 
than  vote  for  this  proposal  or  sit  for  a  constituency  ea  the 
representative  of  the  minority — if  I  were  to  leave  the  House 
to-night  and  never  to  return  to  it,  I  should  entertain  the 
Kame  feeling,  and  should  express  it  ivith  the  same  warmth 
and  earnestness  with  which  I  submit  my  views  at  this 
moment  to  the  House. 

May  I  ask  the  House  to  lift  themselves  jubt  for  ji  moment 
from  any  narrow  view  of  party '(  It  is  not  a  question  of 
party;  let  us  put  that  aside  altogether.  Let  us  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  we  are  going  to  injure  or  aid  the  Govern- 
ment— there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  it.  It  will  be  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  regard  to  the  historic  character  of  their  measure  that  it 
should  not  be  defaced  by  a  great  evil  like  this.  I  am  speaking 
in  their  interest  as  much  as  any  can  do  who  have  supported 
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this  Bill.  Let  us,  therefore,  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  party — 
of  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
Government.  Let  us  get  rid  of  all  feeling  except  that  this 
change  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  there  cannot  be  either  the  same  knowledge  or  the 
same  interest  in  the  matter  which  exists  in  this  House.  Let 
us  look  at  this  simply  as  it  refers  to  the  great  body  in  whose 
names  we  sit  and  speak  here.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  reference  to 
that  grand  old  freedom  which  our  forefathers  struggled  for 
and  secured,  and  maintained,  and  the  advantages  of  which, 
from  the  day  of  our  birth  till  this  hour,  we  have  been  con- 
stantly enjoying.  If  this  proposal  had  come  before  this 
House  at  the  time  when  the  great  men,  the  giants  of  the 
English  Constitution,  sat  in  this  House,  they  would  have 
treated  it  in  a  manner  far  less  decorous  than  we  shall  treat 
it.  There  is  no  name  that  appears  among  the  great  men  of 
that  day,  parents  of  English  freedom,  which  would  not  have 
been  found  among  the  names  of  those  who  shall  this  day  say 
'  No !'  to  the  mischievous  proposition  sent  down  to  us  by  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE,  DECEMBER  19,  1845. 

[During  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  the  Anti-Com-law 
League  held  many  great  meetings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  which 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  and  other  prominent  advocates 
of  Free  Trade,  spoke  on  the  great  question  of  the  day.  The  following 
speech  was  delivered  at  one  of  these  celebrated  Covent  Garden  meetings, 
held  immediately  after  the  temporary  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL] 

During  the  last  months  I  have  visited^  as  one  of  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Council  of  the  League^  many  towns  in  this 
country.  I  have  been  present  at  meetings  in  Lancashire^ 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Somersetshire,  and  now  in  Middlesex; 
and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agitation  now 
in  progress  throughout  this  kingdom  is  one  of  no  common 
or  trivial  character.  Notwithstanding  the  hope  that  my 
Friend  who  has  just  addressed  you  has  expressed,  that  it 
may  not  become  a  strife  of  classes,  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
has  not  already  become  such,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  can 
have  any  other  character.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  movement 
of  the  commercial  and  industrious  classes  against  the  lords 
and  great  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
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Within  the  last  fifty  years  trade  haa  done  much  for  the 
people  of  Eogland.  Our  pojiulation  has  greatly  increased; 
our  villages  have  betxime  towns,  and  our  small  towns  large 
cities.  The  contcmDed  class  of  manufaoturers  and  traders 
has  assumed  another  and  a  very  different  position,  and  the 
great  proprietors  of  the  soil  now  find  that  there  are  other 
men  and  interests  to  be  consulted  in  this  kingdom  besides 
those  of  whom  they  have  taken  such  great  care  through  the 
legislation  which  they  have  controlled.  In  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  this  contest  we  have  already  seen  one  feeble 
and  attenuated  Administration  overthrown,  and  now  we  see 
another,  which  every  man  thought  powerful  and  robust, 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  It  is  worth  while  that  the  people, 
and  that  statesmen,  should  regard  this  result,  and  learn  from  it 
a  lesson.  What  was  it  that  brought  the  Whig  Government 
down  in  1841,  and  what  is  it  that  has  brought  down 
Sir  Robert  Peel  now?  Have  not  we  good  grounds  for 
assorting  that  the  Corn-law  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
party  longer  to  govern  England  during  its  continuance? 
No  statesman  dare  now  take  office  upon  the  imderstanding 
tJiat  he  is  to  maintain  the  system  which  the  Protectionists 
have  asserted  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  constitution 
of  tlie  kingdom. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Whig  Government  left  the  country 
in  great  distress,  and  its  financial  affairs  in  much  embarrass- 
ment. But  no  one  has  ever  pointed  out  the  paiiicular  aets  of 
that  Government  which  made  the  revenue  deficient.  It  was  not 
the  taking  off  of  taxes  injudiciously — it  was  not  a  more  than 
ordinarily  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  which 
produced  that  effect ;  but  it  was  the  collapse  of  the  national 
industry — it  was  the  failure  of  the  sources  whence  flow  the 
prosperity  of  our  trade,  a  calamity  which  arose  from  deficient 
harvests,  those  deficient  harvests  being  destructive  to  our 
,  trade  and  industry,  because  the  Corn-law  denied  to  us  the 
power  oi'  repairing  the  mischief  by  means  of  foreign  supplies. 
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Great  landed  proprietore  may  fancy  ttiat  trade  is  of  small 
importance;  but  of  this  we  are  at  present  asEured,  that  nn 
Government  can  maintain  its  popularity  or  keep  up  its  power 
BO  long  as  we  have  deficient  harvests  and  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  food. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  how  is  social  order  to  be 
preserved  ?  Wlieu  prices  are  high  the  revenue  invariably 
declines,  and  higher  taxes  must  be  imposed ;  general  dis- 
content prevails,  because  there  is  general  suffering ;  and 
the  Government,  whatever  be  its  party  name,  or  however 
numerous  may  be  its  supporters  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
must,  under  these  circumstances,  first  become  unpopular,  and 
then,  finally,  become  extinct.  We  are  now  brought  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  continuous  government  of  this  country  by 
any  administration  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Corn-laws.  Lord  John  Russell  acknowledges 
it,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  his  sudden  retirement  from  ofiice, 
has  given  his  testimony  to  the  fact.  But  there  are  men  who 
deny  it;  such  men,  for  example,  as  Sir  John  Tyrrell  and 
Mr,  Bramston,  the  latter  celebrated,  I  believe,  as  the  leader  in 
the  great  lard  debate.  These  men,  down  in  Essex,  speak  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  most  opprobrious  language.  They  say 
they  are  glad  that  the '  organised  hypocrisy*  is  at  an  end — that 
they  are  delighted  that '  the  reign  of  humbug  is  over ;'  that 
they  are  astounded  at  the  perfidy  and  treachery  of  the  men 
whom  they  lifted  into  office.  It  is  neither  perfidy  nor 
treachery  of  which  they  have  to  complain,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cannot,  any  more  than  other  men,  do  impossibilities;  and  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  govern  this  country  with  the  Corn-law 
in  existence.  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  and  the  like  of  him,  do  not 
shrink  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  attempting  this 
impossible  task;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  shrink  from  it. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  a  very  diflerent  position  from  that  which 
they  occupy.  The  country  has  a  hold  upon  him ;  he  is 
res^wnsible,  and  as  Prime  Minister  he  knows  that  he  must  be 
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held  responsible.  But,  further,  he  is  responsible  also  to 
posterity,  and  no  man  more  than  Sir  Robert  Pee!  wishes  to 
stand  well  ujwn  the  page  of  his  country's  history.  But  aa  for 
the  squires,  the  country  has  no  hold  upon  them ;  it  expects 
nothing  from  them,  and  will  make  tliem  responsible  for 
nothing.  The  Tyrrells  and  the  Bramstons  are  lost  amid  the 
herd  of  squires,  and  nobody  can  lay  hold  of  them  to  make 
them  atone  for  national  calamities.  And  if  the  country  has 
no  hold  upon  them,  certainly  posterity  has  none.  No  man 
who  records  the  history  of  this  period  will  ever  write  long 
paragraphs  about  the  Tyrrells  and  the  Bramstons.  All  that 
posterity  will  know  of  these,  and  of  such  as  these,  will  be 
communicated  to  them  upon  a  marble  tablet  in  some  obscure 
parish  church. 

This  contest  has  now  been  waged  for  seven  years  ;  it  was 
a  serious  one  when  commenced,  but  it  is  a  far  more  serious 
one  now.  Since  the  time  when  we  first  came  to  London  to 
ask  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  question  of  the  Corn- 
law,  two  millions  of  human  beings  have  been  added  to  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  table  is  here  as 
before;  the  food  is  spread  in  about  the  same  quantity  as 
before;  but  two  millions  of  fresb  guests  have  arrived,  and 
that  circumstance  makes  the  question  a  serious  one,  both  for 
the  Government  and  for  us.  These  two  millions  are  so  many 
arguments  for  the  Anti-Com-law  League — so  many  emphatic 
condemnations  of  the  policy  of  this  iniquitous  law.  I  see 
them  now  in  my  mind's  eye  ranged  before  me,  old  men  and 
young  children,  all  looking  tfl  the  Government  for  bread; 
some  endeavouring  to  resist  the  stroke  of  famine,  clamorous 
and  turbulent,  but  still  arguing  with  us ;  some  dying  mute 
and  uncomplaining.  Multitudes  have  died  of  himger  in  the 
United  Kingdom  since  we  first  asked  the  Government  to 
repeal  the  Corn-law,  and  although  the  great  and  powerful 
may  not  regard  those  who  suffer  mutely  and  die  in  silence, 
yet  the  recording  angel  will  note  down  their  patient  endur- 
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ance  and  the  heavy  guilt  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
sacrificed. 

We  have  had  a  succession  of  skirmishes ;  we  now  approach 
the  final  conflict.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  who  and 
what  are  the  combatants  in  this  great  battle  ?  Looking 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers^  and  attending,  as  I  have 
attended,  hundreds  of  meetings  held  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade,  we  must  conclude,  that  on  the  face 
of  it  the  struggle  is  that  of  the  many  against  the  few.  It  is 
a  struggle  between  the  numbers,  wealth,  comforts,  the  all  in 
fact^  of  the  middle  and  industrious  classes,  and  the  wealth, 
the  union,  and  sordidness  of  a  large  section  of  the  aristocracy 
of  this  empire ;  and  we  have  to  decide, — for  it  may  be  that 
this  meeting  itself  may  to  no  little  extent  be  the  arbiter  in 
this  great  contest, — we  have  to  decide  now  in  this  great 
struggle,  whether  in  this  land  in  which  we  live,  we  will  longer 
bear  the  wicked  legislation  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected, or  whether  we  will  make  one  effort  to  right  the  vessel, 
to  keep  her  in  her  true  course,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  her 
safely  to  a  secure  haven.  Our  object,  as  the  people,  can  only 
be,  that  we  should  have  good  and  impartial  government  for 
everybody.  As  the  whole  people,  we  can  by  no  possibility 
have  the  smallest  interest  in  any  partial  or  unjust  legislation : 
we  do  not  wish  to  sacrifice  any  right  of  the  richest  or  most 
powerftil  class,  but  we  are  resolved  that  that  class  shall  not 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  a  whole  people. 

We  have  had  landlord  rule  longer,  fer  longer  than  the  life 
of  the  oldest  man  in  this  vast  assembly,  and  I  would  ask  you 
to  look  at  the  results  of  that  rule,  and  then  decide  whether  it 
be  not  necessary  to  interpose  some  check  to  the  extravagance 
of  such  legislation.  The  landowners  have  had  unlimited  sway  in 
Parliament  and  in  the  provinces.  Abroad,  the  history  of  our 
country  is  the  history  of  war  and  rapine :  at  home,  of  debt, 
taxes,  and  rapine  too.  In  all  the  great  contests  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged  we  have  found  that  this  ruling  class  have 


taken  all  the  honours,  while  the  people  have  taken  all  the 
scars.  No  sooner  was  the  country  freed  from  the  horrible 
contest  which  was  so  long  carried  on  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  than  this  law,  by  their  partial  legislation,  was  enacted 
— far  more  hostile  to  British  interests  than  any  combination 
of  foreign  powers  has  ever  proved.  We  find  them  legislating 
corruptly :  they  pray  daily  that  in  their  legislation  they 
may  discard  all  private  ends  and  partial  affections,  and 
after  prayers  they  sit  down  to  make  a  law  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  from  all  the  consumers  of  food  a  higher  price 
than  it  is  worth,  that  the  extra  price  may  find  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  these  pro- 
prietors being  the  very  men  by  whom  this  infamous  law 
is  sustained. 

In  their  other  legislation  we  find  great  inequality.  For 
example,  they  deal  very  leniently  with  high  gaming  on  the 
turf,  and  very  severely  with  chuck-farthing  and  pitch  and 
toss.  We  find  them  enacting  a  merciless  code  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wild  animals  and  vermin  kept  for  their  own  sport  ; 
and,  as  if  to  make  this  law  still  more  odious,  we  find  them 
entrusting  its  administration,  for  the  most  part,  to  sporting 
gentlemen  and  game  preservers.  We  find  throughout  England 
and  Walep,  that  the  proportion  of  one  in  eleven  of  our  whole 
population  consists  of  paupers;  and  that  in  the  south  and 
Bouth-westem  counties  of  England,  where  squiredom  has  never 
heen  much  interfered  with,  the  pauperism  is  as  one  to  seven 
of  the  whole  population.  W^e  find,  moreover,  that  in  Scotland 
there  is  an  amount  of  suffering  no  less,  perhaps,  though  not  so 
accurately  set  down  in  figures.  We  find  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry  pidJed  down  in  thousands  of  cases,  that  the  popular 
tion  on  the  landed  estates  may  be  thinned,  and  the  unfortunate 
wretches  driven  into  the  towns  to  procure  a  precarious  sup- 
port, or  beyond  the  ocean,  to  find  a  refuge  in  a  foreign  land. 
But  in  that  country  across  the  Channel,  whence  we  now  hi 
the  wail   of  lamentation,  where  trade   is   almost   unknown, 
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where  landowners  are  predominant  and  omui potent,  we 
find  not  nne  in  seven,  but  at  least  half  the  population 
reduced  to  a  state  which  may  be  termed  a  condition  of 
pauperism. 

Tlie  men  who  write  for  Protectionist  newspapers  some- 
times heap  their  scorn  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  American 
republic.  New  York  is  that  State  of  the  Union  in  which 
there  is  the  most  pauperism,  for  t«  that  State  the  stream 
of  emigration  from  this  country  and  from  Ireland  flows ;  and 
yet  in  that  State,  the  most  pauperised  in  the  whole  republic, 
there  is  only  one  pauper  to  every  184  of  the  population. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  not  an  hereditary  peerage  to  tnist 
to.  They  know  nothing  there  of  a  House  of  Lords,  seventy 
or  eighty  Members  of  which  deposit  their  legislative  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  old  man.  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  for  the 
hereditary  peerage  and  the  Protectionist  party  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  this  country  f«  the  condition  of  the 
American  republic.  We  do  not  expect  perfection  either  in 
the  New  World  or  in  the  Old ;  all  we  ask  is,  that  when  an 
abuse  is  pointed  out,  it  may  be  fairly  and  openly  inquired 
into,  and,  if  it  be  proved  t-)  be  an  abuse,  honestly  abated. 

I  am  always  fearful  of  entering  upon  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  that  portion  of  our  working  population  among§t 
whom  these  sqiiires  and  lords  principally  live ;  but  I  find  that 
those  newspapers  which  stand  in  a  very  ambiguous  character 
before  the  public,  which  sometimes  are,  and  sometimes  are 
not,  the  organs  of  the  Government,  but  are  always  organs 
which  play  a  tune  that  jars  upon  the  nerves  of  the  people 
— I  find  those  papers  are  now  endeavouring  to  play  the  old 
game  of  raising  hostile  feelings  In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Let  them 
write;  bread  has  risen  too  much  within  the  last  six  months, 
and  within  the  last  two  months  trade  has  suffered  \ao  sad  a 
reverse,  for  their  writing  to  have  any  effect  now.  There  is 
the  most  cordial,  complete,  and,  I  believe  I  may  add,  lasting 
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iiaion  amongst  all  classes  in  the  maiiulacturing  districts  in 
reference  to  this  cause.  But  how  stands  the  case  in  the  rural 
districts  ?  Can  the  Protectionists  call  a  meeting  in  any  town 
or  village  in  the  kingdom,  giving  a  week's  notice  of  their 
intention  to  call  their  tejiants  together,  and  imagine  that  they 
will  liai'e  a  vote  in  favour  of  Prot«etiou  ? 

They  sometimes  think  we  are  hard  upon  the  aristocracy. 
They  think  that  the  vast  population  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire are  democratic  and  turbnient.  But  there  are  no 
elements  there,  except  that  of  great  numbers,  which  are  to 
be  compared  in  their  dangerous  character  with  the  elements 
of  disafiection  and  insubordination  which  exist  round  about 
the  halls  and  castles  of  this  proud  and  arrogant  ariBtocracy. 
You  have  seen  in  the  papers,  within  the  last  fortnight,  that 
the  foul  and  frightful  crime  of  incendiarism  has  again  ap- 
peared. It  always  shows  itself  when  we  have  had  tor  some 
short  time  a  high  price  of  bread.  The  Corn-law  is  as  great 
a  robbery  of  the  man  who  follows  the  plough  as  it  is  of  him 
who  minds  the  loom,  with  this  difference,  that  the  man  who 
follows  the  plough  is,  of  the  two,  nearest  the  earth,  and  it 
takes  less  power  to  press  him  into  it.  Mr.  Benetf,  one  of 
the  Members  for  Wiltshire,  at  an  agricultural  meeting  hold 
not  long  since,  made  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he  said 
some  remarkable  things^the  most  remarkable  being,  that  if 
he  had  again  to  come  into  the  world,  and  had  the  option  of 
choosing  the  particular  rank  or  class  in  society  to  which  he 
would  belong,  after  reviewing,  I  believe,  a  period  of  about 
seventy  years,  he  confessed  that  he  would  choose  to  be  an 
agricultural  labourer.  Now,  this  sentiment  is  certainly  of  a 
very  novel  character ;  and  it  is  one  worth  examining,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  a  man  who  had  at  one  time,  I  am  told,  a  pro* 
perty  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  a-year  in  land. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  this  agricultural  labourer, 
for  whom  they  tell  us  Protection  is  necessary  t  He  lives  in 
a  parish  whose  owner,  it  may  be,  has  deeply  mortgaged  it. 
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The  estate  is  let  to  farmers  without  capital^  whose  land  grows 
almost  as  much  rushes  as  wheat.  The  bad  cultiyation  of  the 
land  provides  scarcely  any  employment  for  the  labourers,  who 
become  more  and  more  numerous  in  the  parish;  the  com- 
petition which  there  is  amongst  these  labourers  for  the  little 
employment  to  be  had,  bringing  down  the  wages  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  their  lives  can  be  kept  in  them.  They 
are  heart-broken,  spirit-broken,  despairing  men.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  this  fix)m  their  youth,  and  they  see 
nothing  in  the  future  which  affords  a  single  ray  of  hope. 
We  have  attended  meetings  in  those  districts,  and  have  been 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  these  round-frocked 
labourers.  They  would  have  carried  us  from  the  carriage 
which  we  had  travelled  in,  to  the  hustings;  and  if  a  silly 
squire  or  a  foolish  farmer  attempted  any  disturbance  or  im- 
proper interference,  these  round-frocked  men  were  all  around 
us  in  an  instant,  ready  to  defend  us ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
hustle  many  a  powerful  man  from  the  field  in  which  the 
meeting  was  being  held. 

If  there  be  one  view  of  this  question  which  stimulates  me 
to  harder  work  in  this  cause  than  another,  it  is  the  fearful 
sufferings  which  I  know  to  exist  amongst  the  rural  labourers 
in  almost  every  part  of  this  kingdom.  How  can  they  be  men 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  live?  During  the 
period  of  their  growing  up  to  manhood,  they  are  employed  at 
odd  jobs  about  the  farm  or  the  farm-yard,  for  wages  which 
are  merely  those  of  little  children  in  Lancashire.  Every  man 
who  marries  is  considered  an  enemy  to  the  parish;  every 
child  who  is  bom  into  the  world,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of 
rejoicing  to  its  parents  and  to  the  community,  is  considered 
as  an  intruder  come  to  compete  for  the  little  work  and  the 
small  quantity  of  food  which  is  left  to  the  population.  And 
then  comes  toil,  year  after  year,  long  years  of  labour,  with 
little  remuneration ;  but  perhaps  at  sixty  or  seventy,  a  gift  of 
204,  and  a  coat,  or  of  2/.,  from  the  Agricultural   Society, 
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because  they  have  brought  up  a  large  family,  and  have  not 
committed  that  worst  of  all  sins,  taken  money  from  the 
parochial  rat«s.  One  of  their  own  poets  has  well  expressed 
their  condition : — 

'  A  blsmed  prcfflpeot — 

To  sl»ve  while  thera  is  strength — in  sgB  the  workhouae, 
A  parish  shell  at  Inst,  and  the  little  bell 
ToU'd  hastily  for  n  pauiwr'a  funeral  t' 

But  the  crowning  offence  of  the  system  of  legislation  under 
which  we  have  been  living  is,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted,  in 
which  it  is  altogether  unavoidable  that  these  industrious  and 
deserving  men  should  be  brought  down  to  so  helpless  and 
despairing  a  condition.  By  withdrawing  the  stimulus  of 
competition,  the  law  prevents  the  goixl  cultivation  of  the  land 
of  our  countryj  and  therefore  diminishes  the  supply  of  food 
which  we  might  derive  from  it.  It  prevents,  at  the  same 
time,  the  importation  of  foreign  food  from  abroad,  and  it  also 
prevent-s  the  growth  of  supplies  abroad,  so  that  when  we  arc 
forced  to  go  there  for  them  they  are  not  to  be  found.  The 
law  is,  in  fact,  a  law  of  the  most  ingeniously  malignant 
character.  It  is  fenced  about  in  cveiy  possible  way.  The 
most  demoniacal  ingenuity  could  not  have  invented  a  scheme 
raoi-e  calculated  to  bring  millions  of  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  to  a  state  of  pauperism,  suffering,  discontent, 
and  insubordination  than  the  Corn-law  which  we  are  now 
opposing. 

And  then  a  fat  and  sleek  dean,  a  dignitary  of  thy  church  and 
a  great  philosopher,  recommends  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people — he  did  not  read  a  paper  about  the  sHjipHes  that  were 
to  be  had  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  he  said 
that  there  were  Swede  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel,- — and  the 
Hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  as  if  to  out-herod  Herod 
himself,  recommends  hot  water  and  a  pinch  of  curry-powder. 
I  was  rejoiced,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
I  pitied  him,  but  still  I  was  iu  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  saw 
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the  speech  which  he  had  made  m  Sussex.  The  people  of 
Eiigkad  have  not,  even  under  thirty  years  of  Corn-law  in- 
Huence,  heen  sunk  so  low  as  to  submit  tamely  to  this  insult 
and  wrong.  It  is  enough  that  a  law  should  have  been  passed 
to  make  joiu-  tciil  valueless,  to  ma,kc  your  skill  and  labour 
unavailing  to  procure  for  you  a  fair  supply  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life — hut  when  to  this  grievous  iniquity  they 
add  the  insult  of  telling  you  to  go,  like  beasts  that  perish, 
to  mangel-wurzel,  or  to  something  which  even  the  beasts 
themselves  cannot  eat,  then  I  Iwlieve  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  will  rise,  and  with  one  voice  proclaim  the  downfall  of 
this  odious  system. 

This  law  is  the  parent  of  many  of  those  grievous  fluctua- 
tions in  trade  under  which  so  much  snffenng  is  created  in  this 
commercial  kingdom.  There  is  a  period  coming — it  may  be 
as  bad  or  worse  than  the  last — when  many  a  man,  now  feeling 
himself  independent  and  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  will 
find  himself  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  his  goodly  ship 
made  a  complete  wreck.  Capital  avails  almost  nothing; 
fluctuations  in  trade  we  have,  such  as  no  prudence  can  guard 
against.  We  are  in  despair  one  year,  and  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  in  the  next.  At  one  time  ruin  stares  us  in  the 
face,  at  another  we  fancy  that  we  are  getting  rich  in  a  mo- 
ment. Not  only  is  trade  sacrificed,  but  the  moral  character 
of  the  country  is  injured  by  the  violent  fluctuations  created 
by  this  law.  And  now  have  we  a  scarcity  coming  or  not? 
They  say  that  to  be  forewarned  is  to  he  forearmed,  and  that  a 
famine  foretold  never  comes.  And  so  this  famine  could  not 
have  come  if  the  moment  we  saw  it  to  be  coming  we  had  had 
power  to  relieve  ourselves  by  supplies  of  food  from  abroad. 
The  reason  why  a  famine  foretold  never  comes,  is  because 
when  it  is  foreseen  and  foretold,  men  prepare  for  it,  and  thus  it 
never  comes.  But  here,  though  it  has  been  both  foreseen  and 
foretold,  there  is  a  law  passed  by  a  paternal  legislature,  re- 
maining on   the   statute-book,  which   says   to  twenty-seven 
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millions  of  people,  '  Scramble  for  what  there  is,  and  if  the 
poorest  and  the  weakest  starve,  foreign  anppliee  shall  not 
come  in  for  fear  some  injury  should  be  done  to  the  mortgaged 
landowners.' 

Well,  if  this  class  of  whom  I  have  spoken  have  maintained 
this  law  for  thirty  yeara — if  they  continued  it  from  1838  to 
1843 — be  assured  that  no  feeling  of  mercy,  no  relenting,  no 
sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  will  weigh  one 
atom  in  the  scale  in  making  them  give  up  the  law  now. 
They  have  no  one  to  whom  they  can  look  for  a  promise  to 
maintain  it;  but  we  have  some  one  to  whom  to  look  for  a 
promise  to  repeal  it.  But  the  promises  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
or  any  other  minister,  are  entirely  conditional.  He  knows 
that  he  alone  cannot  repeal  the  Corn-law.  I  had  almost  said 
that  the  overturning  of  the  monarchy  would  be  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  touching  of  the  pockets  of  the  squires.  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  has  said  that  it  can  only  be  done  by 
the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  public  will.  How  is  this 
expression  to  be  made?  By  meetings  such  as  this,  and 
by  the  meetings  which  myself  and  others  have  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  also  by  preparations  of  the  most 
active  character  for  that  general  election  which,  iu  all  human 
probability,  is  near  upon  us. 

I  believe  you  have  heard  that  we  had  a  meeting  in  Man- 
chester the  other  day,  which  was  attended  by  more  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  <>i  that  district  than  I  have  ever  seen 
assembled  at  a  meeting  of  the  same  numbers  before.  It  was 
resolved  on  Tuesday  to  have  a  general  meeting  of  all  thi>se 
who  are  wishful  to  support  the  League  in  this  great  and 
final  struggle.  It  has  been  annoimced  that  the  Council  of  the 
League  are  calling  upon  their  friends  throughout  the  country 
to  raise  a  fund  of  250,000^.  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  in 
any  emergency,  and  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  before  the 
ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  at  least,  as  bold  and  i 
character  as  we  have  maintained  for  the  past  seven 


ig  ueiore  me  ■ 

ad  resolute  a  I 

seven    years,  J 
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Now^  that  money  will  be  subscribed  as  it  is  required,  and  that 
large  sum  will  be  paid,  and  I  can  promise  this  meeting  and 
the  country  that  it  will  be  honestly  and  judiciously  applied  to 
carry  out  the  great  national  object  for  which  the  League  has 
been  established.  If  the  Protectionists  like  to  defer  the 
settlement  of  this  question  till  the  warm  weather  comes^  we 
will  not  trouble  our  Mends  to  tear  themselves  half  to  pieces  in 
getting  within  the  walls  of  this  theatre^  but  we  will  ask  them 
to  meet  here^  in  Manchester^  Leeds^  Glasgow,  Sheffield^ 
Birmingham,  and  other  towns^  in  numbers  so  great^  in 
unanimity  so  remarkable^  and  in  resolution  so  undaunted^ 
that  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  with  all  their  pride  of 
ancestry  and  their  boasted  valour,  will  quail  before  the 
demonstration  that  will  then  be  made. 

Two  centuries  ago  the  people  of  this  country  were  engaged 
in  a  fearfiil  conflict  with  the  Crown.  A  despotic  and 
treacherous  monarch  assumed  to  himself  the  right  to  levy 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  and  the  people. 
That  assumption  was  resisted.  This  fair  island  became  a 
battle-field,  the  kingdom  was  convulsed,  and  an  ancient  throne 
overturned.  And,  if  our  forefathers  two  himdred  years  ago 
resisted  that  attempt — ^if  they  refused  to  be  the  bondmen  of  a 
king,  shall  we  be  the  bom  thralls  of  an  aristocracy  like  ours  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we  pay  the  wolf 
homage  ?  or  shall  we  not,  by  a  manly  and  united  expression 
of  public  opinion,  at  once,  and  for  ever,  put  an  end  to  this 
giant  wrong  ? 

Our  cause  is  at  least  as  good  as  theirs.  We  stand  on 
higher  vantage-ground ;  we  have  large  numbers  at  our  back ; 
we  have  more  of  wealth,  intelligence,  union,  and  knowledge  of 
the  political  rights  and  the  true  interests  of  the  country ;  and, 
what  is  more  than  all  this — ^we  have  a  weapon,  a  power,  and 
machinery,  which  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  that  of 
force,  were  it  employed  —  I  refer  to  the  registration,  and 
especially  to  the  40^.  freehold,  for  that  is  the  great  constitutional 
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weapon  which  we  intend  to  wield^  and  by  means  of  which  we 
are  sure  to  conquer^  our  laurels  being  gained^  not  in  bloody 
fields^  but  upon  the  hustings  and  in  the  registration  courts. 
Now^  I  do  hope,  that  if  this  law  be  repealed  within  the  next 
six  months^  and  if  it  should  then  be  necessary,  that  this 
League  should  disperse^  I  do  trust  that  the  people  of  England 
will  bear  in  mind  how  great  a  panic  has  been  created  among 
the  monopolist  rulers  by  this  small  weapon^  which  we  have 
discovered  hid  in  the  Reform  Act^  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  I  would  implore  the  middle  and  working  classes 
to  regard  it  as  the  portal  of  their  deliverance^  as  the  strong 
and  irresistible  weapon  before  which  the  domination  of  this 
hereditary  peerage  must  at  length  be  laid  in  the  dust. 
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From  Hansard. 

[On  March  8,  1849,  Mr.  Disraeli  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
whole  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country  falls  mainly,  and  presses  with 
undue  severity,  on  real  property.  He  suggested  that  one-half  of  these  local 
rates  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The  debate  was 
adjourned  to  March  15,  when  the  resolution  was  negatived  by  a8o  votes 
to  189.] 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
exists  among  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  benches  opposite  with 
regard  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. We  were  originally  given  to  understand^  if  I 
mistake  not^  that  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  that  proposition 
was  the  prevalence  of  great  distress  among  all  classes  of  the 
communiiy  connected  with  agriculture  in  this  country.  But 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mover  of  the  proposition  described 
a  case  of  a  very  different  description,  whilst  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire^  who  has  just  sat  down^ 
has  apprised  you  that  none  of  the  distress  resulting  from  the 
burdens  on  land  complained  of  falls  on  that  class  whom  the 
hon.  Mover  would  induce  you  to  relieve  by  adopting  his 
proposition. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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The  hon.  Member  for  Biickinghatiisliire,  in  his  speech  on 
introducing^  tliia  qaestioD,  quoted  something  which  I  am  said 
to  have  etated  on  a  former  occasion,  admitting  the  great  dis- 
tress prevailing  among  the  agricultural  classes.  He  misquoted 
what  I  then  said ;  very  unintentionally,  I  am  quite  sure,  but 
very  strangely.  I  never  expressed  myself  to  the  eSect — and, 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  should  have  betrayed  great  ignorance 
of  that  which  raust  be  within  the  cognisance  or  experience  of 
abnost  every  man — that,  generally  speaking,  the  distress  of 
the  times  has  been  very  severely  felt  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. I  said  that  little  had  been  said  about  the  pressure 
of  agricultural  distress  further  northwards  than  Cambridge  or 
Suffolk,  and  that  in  the  south  of  England  the  cry  of  agri- 
cultural distress  had  scarcely  been  heard  of.  And  I  say 
further,  that  hardly  anything  has  been  ever  asserted  of  late  in 
the  north  as  to  the  depression  of  agricultural  prices. 

Well,  Sir,  I  can  only  assure  the  House  that  I  met  but 
a  few  days  ago  with  some  gentlemen  who  had  lately  oome 
up  from  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  who  told 
me  that  they  had  been  selling  their  wheat  in  the  markets 
there  at  from  47*.  to  48*.  per  quarter  on  an  average.  They 
had  a  fair  crop  last  year  of  good  quality,  and  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  prices  they  have  received.  They  must  be  subject  to 
the  same  vicissitudes,  for  example,  as  men  are  in  every  other 
trade.  Farmers,  no  more  than  any  other  traders,  can  expect 
to  be  always  lucky.  Just  prior  to  the  harvest  of  last  year, 
the  rain  fell  exactly  at  the  critical  moment  for  the  farmers  of 
the  south,  and  just  before  the  critical  moment  for  the  farmers 
of  the  north.  What  has  been  the  consequence?  The 
farmers  of  the  northern  counties  have  harvested  their  produce 
in  good  condition,  and  obtain  goo<l  prices ;  those  of  the  south 
have  been  less  fortunate,  and  realise  less  encouraging  returns. 
This  is  simply  the  reason  why  we  have  great  complaints  from 
the  one,  and  few  or  none  from  the  other  class  of  tenant- 
farmers.     If  any  of  these  parties,  however,  seek  a  ground 
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upon  which  to  found  his  appeal  to  Furliumeiit  for  legislative 
relief,  he  must  look  for  it  in  the  speech  of  tlie  hon.  Member 
for  Some rsetflh ire,  whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  make  eueh 
an  appeal  in  vain. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  those  questions  connected  with  the 
general  condition  of  tlie  trade  and  finances,  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  this  country,  which  Imve  been  already,  in 
my  opinion,  disposed  of  by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  made  one  statement  upon 
which  I  must  be  allowed  to  ofier  a  word  or  two.  That  hon. 
Member  told  us  that  he  had  lately  been  selling  some  wheat. 
He  told  us  that  his  wheat  was  only  of  inferior  quality,  yet 
that  he  realised,  I  think,  43a.  per  quarter  for  it.  Now,  I 
think  if  he  could  get  such  prices  for  an  inferior  wheat,  wheat 
of  ordinary  average  goodness  must  be  fetching  very  fair  prices 
just  now.  There  are  other  Gentlemen,  Sir,  in  this  House 
who  are  themselves  manufacturers  of  other  articles.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  what  he 
thinks  is  the  scale  of  prices  they  obtain  when  they  carry  into 
the  market  that  which  they  admit  to  be  a  damaged  or  an 
inferior  article.  They  will  obtain,  of  course,  only  the  lowest 
scale  of  prices  for  such  goods.  They  will  not  get  afl«r 
the  rat«  of  42*.,  which  the  hon.  Member  who  complains  of 
unremunerating  prices  can  obtain  for  his  inferior  article — 
a  wheat  of  inferior  quality.  But  as  for  better  wheats,  1  met 
with  a  gentleman  a  few  days  since  who  told  me  that  Danlzie 
wheat  was  worth  now,  in  London,  from  53*.  to  54*.  per 
quarter.  He  added,  that  other  foreign  wheats  of  fair  quality 
were  obtaining,  on  an  average,  about  48*.  per  quarter-  I  t*ll 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  me,  that  their  home-grown 
wheat,  of  the  same  quality,  will  now  fetch  the  same  prices. 

I   say,  then,  that   the   pretences   on   which    this    motion 

has  been  brought  forward  have  totally  failed — that  no  grotmd 

has  been  laid  for  any  change  in  the  existing  burdens  upon 
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the  land,  whicli  can  be  justified,  either  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  tenant-farmer,  or  by  the  prices  of  a^culturol 
produce  in  our  nuu-kets.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
any  elaborate  array  of  figures  in  following  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced 
his  motion  ;  because,  all  that  could  be  said  in  reference  to 
them  was  said,  last  night,  by  the  rifjht  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  certainly  in  the  best  speech 
which  I  have  ever  heard  from  these  benches  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  of  his  Colleagues  to 
power.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  as  it  appeared 
to  me,  notice  some  points  in  the  case  or  plea  on  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  rested  hia  case  for  our 
adoption  of  Euch  a  proposal  as  he  has  brought  forward,  or  at 
least  did  not  regard  them  in  all  the  lights  under  which  they 
might  have  been  viewed. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  adopt  for  his  principle  the 
notion  that  all  classes  of  the  community  ought  to  Ijear,  col- 
lectively, certain  burdens  which  he  assumes  to  be,  at  present, 
borne  exclusively  by  the  landed  proprietary  and  real  property 
of  this  country.  Is  this  so?  If  such  be  really  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire — and  that  it 
is,  I  must  presume  from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Somersetshire — how  does  the  sjieech  we  have  just  heard 
support  it?  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  admits 
that  he  is  opposed  to,  and  would  not  vote  for,  a  national 
rate  of  this  kind.  And  I  think  he  is  very  wise  in  coming  to 
this  conelnsion.  The  arguments  against  a  national  rate  are, 
in  jay  mind,  of  insuperable  force.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  various  expenses  connected  with  it  would  run  up  these 
rates,  of  which  the  burden  is  already  said  to  be  oppressive,  at 
least  five-fold  within  five  years. 

But  I  think  the  original  objects  and  working  of  these 
local  rates  have  been  a  good  deal  misunderstood.    A  Report  of 
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the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  Local  Taxation  waa  printed 
in  1843.  I  will  read  one  remarkable  paBsage  from  this  Report; 
a  passage  which  clearly  defines  the  period  at  and  the  circum- 
stanceg  under  which  the  practice  of  rating  stock  in  trade  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  first  resorted  to  in  this  country : — 

'  The  practioa  of  rating  alock  in  trade  never  prevuled  in  the  grenter  f«rt  of 
Engluiii  and  Wales.  It  wae,  with  compantivelj  few  eiceptionB,  oonfinsd  to 
the  olil  clothing  diBlrict  of  the  lioutli  and  weat  of  England.  It  gniiied  ground 
juBt  KB  the  Btock  of  the  voo1tiU.plere  and  ctothiera  increiued,  no  lu  to  make  it 
an  object  with  the  farmBtH  and  other  rslcpajers.  who  rtill  oonatitnted  a  majo- 
ritj  in  their  pariabes,  to  bring  so  coiuidanible  a  property  witliia  the  rate. 
They  Hucoeeded  by  dpgroea,  and  there  followed  upon  their  suoceaa  a  more 
iraproTident  practice  in  giving  relief  than  had  ever  prevailed  before  10  England. 
It  was  in  this  dietrict,  and  at  this  time,  that  relief  bj  head-money  had  iU 
origin,  and  produced  its  tnoit  coiupicuotu  etfectii  in  deteriorating  the  habita 
and  depreciating  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  la)iourer.  When  the  practice 
of  rating  stock  in  trade  was  fully  established  in  this  dietrict,  the  atapli  trade 
rapidly  declined  there,  and  withdrew  iteelf  still  more  rapidly  into  the  northern 
clothing  districts,  where  no  suoh  burden  was  eior  cast  upon  the  trade.' 

Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  contend  that  these 
burdens  should  be  imposed  on  all  classes  of  the  community, 
instead  of  one  particalar  class,  and  that  by  such  a  redistribu- 
tion a  great  good  would  be  effected,  so  far  as  the  landlord  and 
tenant-farmer  arc  concerned.  But,  unless  he  could  devise 
some  means  for  getting  at  the  same  principle  of  rating  all 
property  equally,  he  Avould  accomplish  nothing  towards 
cfl'ecting  his  own  purpose.  I  happen  to  be  connected  with 
the  local  administration  of  a  township  in  which  the  proportion 
of  local  rating  actually  expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  does 
not  exceed,  perhaps,  "jd.  in  the  pound  There  are  tjiwnshiiw 
and  districts  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  in  which  the  rate 
for  the  same  purpose  is  not  less  than  yg.  or  8*.  in  the  pound. 
Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  any  manufacturer  or  capitalist 
who  is  largely  engaged  in  trade,  and  has  built  a  mil!  or  a  factory 
in  eiich  a  district,  would  he  anxious,  under  a  general  rat«,  to 
come  wichin  such  a  township,  and  thus  so  much  enhance  the 
charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  any  pressure  of  trade 
that  should  throw  labour  largely  out  of  employment,  as  to 
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drive  away  particular  trades,  as  weD  ae  capitaliste,  from  the 
locality.  All  rates  would,  under  euch  a  state  of  things,  be 
enormously  increased,  and  you  would  thus,  hy  supporting'  the 
proposirion  before  the  House,  be  aecessory  to  the  ruin  of  both 
the  landed  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  is  enveloped  in  a  great  deal 
of  mystery  and  confusion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
the  veil  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain  the  conclusionfl  at  which  I  have  arrived  upon  it.  It 
appears,  then,  to  me  that  it  is  a  proposition  intended  to 
withdraw  burdens  to  the  amount  of  some  6,000,000/.  per 
annum  from  certain  shoulders  on  which  they  are  now  saddled, 
and  to  impose  them  upon  others — to  relieve,  in  short,  those 
who  now  carry  them,  by  transferring  them  to  those  who 
hitherto  have  not  borne  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  scheme 
of  redistribution  would  probably  reimpose  3,000,000/.  on 
those  from  whom  he  would  take  the  present  aggregate  of 
6,000,000/.,  and  apportion  the  other  3,000,000/,  to  other 
ohtoses  of  the  community.  Well;  but  the  3,000,000/.  that  he 
would  so  withdraw  from  those  who  at  present  pay  6,000,000/., 
would  by  no  means  represent  the  real  proportion  in  which 
hon.  Qentlemen  opposite  desire  to  relieve  the  land  from  its 
present  liabilities,  or  of  the  enhanced  value  which  their 
scheme  would  practically  confer  upon  the  land  generally. 
Assuming  the  whole  aggregate  of  land  in  this  kingdom 
capable  of  cultivation  to  represent  an  increase  equal  to  what 
it  has  been  stated  at  by  Gentlemen  opposite,  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple  of  an  acre,  consequent  on  the  remission 
of  three  millions  of  taxation  on  that  aggregate,  would  be 
equivalent  t«  2  per  cent.,  or  60,000,000/.  sterling.  An  in- 
creased value  of  a/,  per  cent,  would  represent  1 20,000,000/. 
as  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  supposing  it  to  be  brought 
for  sale  into  the  market,  or  that  the  Legislature  sanctioned 
euch  a  proposition  as  that  which  is  now  before  it. 
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I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  these  are  times  in  which  the 
Legislature  could  be  brought  to  listen  to  uny  such  propjai- 
tion.  It  is  not  Ukelj,  I  trust,  to  me*;t  with  much  laToiir 
from  this  House.  The  hon.  Member  for  BuckinghamEiIure 
and  his  friends  seem  altogether  to  forgot  the  ultimate  effect 
if  Parliament  entertains  bo  exclusive  a  proposition  as  he  has 
brought  before  it  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the  landlord. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  cultivable  lands  of  all  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five — perhaps, 
indeed,  to  thirty — millions  of  acres.  Every  acre  you  would 
thus  relieve,  I  must  repeat,  would  rise  in  value  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  j/.  to  lO^.  ['  No.'j  Well,  I  will  be  content  to 
say  5^.  only.  This  increase  would  represent  an  extension  of 
capital  invested  in  the  lands  held  by  tenant-farmers  and 
others  of  not  less  than  150,000,000/.  sterling.  Would  not 
thifl  be  to  pei-petrate  a  great  injustice  to  all  other  descriptions 
of  property  for  the  sake  of  an  exclusive  benefit  to  the  land  ? 
I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  whether  or  not  they  them- 
selves consider  that  this  would  be  right  or  proper  ? 

I  do  think,  however,  that  the  proposition  now  before  tlie 
House  is  not  less  extraordinary  than  it  is  unjust.  It  has 
for  its  ostensible  object  to  relieve  the  present  pressure  of 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  temporary  distress  of  the 
landed  interest.  But  then  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingbam- 
shire  is  so  very  discriminating  in  his  views  of  that  question, 
that  the  case  of  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  did  not  elicit 
even  a  single  word  in  his  speech.  And  as  for  the  agri- 
culturists, or  any  other  classes  of  the  unhappy  community 
of  the  sister  island,  he  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  Irish, 
and  all  his  sympathy  for  them  extended  to  that  which  is 
proverbially  said  to  be  the  alms  of  those  who  have  no  money 
in  their  pockets  wherewith  to  afford  more  substantial  relief. 
He  gave  them — advice.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  tJiat 
many  schemes  had  been  brought  forward  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  that  nothing  effectual  had 
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been  done  for  her  for  some  sessions  past.  And  here  bis 
admission  left  her.  I  do  not  think  that  Ireland  will  derive 
any  great  benefit  from  the  advocacy  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
She  will  have  little  to  thank  him  for,  if  he  is  prepared  to 
tender  her  no  other  consolation  for  her  sufferings  but — bis 
advice". 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  remove  a  great  cause  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  tenant-farmers.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  it  would  create  very  great  discontent  among  the 
people.  [Iflugliter.]  I  repeat  this  is  my  conviction — not- 
withstanding the  laughter  which  it  has  occasioned.  The  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  has  quoted  largely  from  a  paper 
well  known  to  most  of  those  who  hear  me — a  print  of  great 
authority  in  all  agricnltural  society,  and  of  great  respecta- 
bility— I  mean  the  Mark  Lajie  Express.  The  article  from 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  read,  indulges  in  stronger  lan- 
guage, perhaps,  than  I  should  desire  to  employ :  it  stigma- 
tises certain  official  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  it 
challengce,  as  the  most  deceiving  statements  ever  concocted 
by  the  duplicity  of  man.  It  also  expresses  great  dissatis- 
faction at  the  proiwsition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire. I  really  think  that  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  is  founded  on  fallacies  which 
are  intended  to  beguile  the  House  into  its  adoption,  but 
which  are  amenable  to  a  censure  scarcely  less  severe.  That 
proposition,  indeed,  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  perliaps  beard  before,  yet  wliich  I  will 
venture  to  tell  the  House  in  very  few  words.  It  happened 
once,  in  a  country  town,  and  an  i^ricnltural  district,  that 
a  company  of  strolling  players  projmsed  to  get  up  a  per- 
formance 'for  the  benefit  of  the  poor'  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  calculated  by  those  who  announced  this 
intention  that  the  object  of  contributing  towards  the  relief 
of  the    poor  would   certainly    induce  the    gentry   to  come 
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fijnvard  generously  in  supporting  the  performance;  and  tlie 
event  proved  the  soundness  of  this  anticipation.  But  when 
it  came  to  a  question  as  to  how  the  proceeds  were  to  he 
appropriated,  the  strolling  company  claimed  them  all  for 
themselves,  on  the  principle  that  they  themselves  were  '  the 
poor'  intended. 

This  is  just  the  case  with  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Memher, 
if  you  look  at  its  real  tendencies.  He  would  procure  this 
boon  for  the  tenant-farmers — of  relief  from  local  rates;  hut 
he  does  not  go — nor  any  of  his  hon.  friends  near  him — for 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax.  'We,'  he  says,  'do  not  ask  for 
tliat  at  present.  It  is  not  the  time  to  ask  this  relief  for  you; 
for  we  don't  go  for  a  revision  of  the  whole  scheme  of  existing 
taxation.'  As  to  the  Malt^tax,  I  am  not  altogether  preparcKl 
to  embrace  all  the  views  entertained  by  some  of  my  hon. 
friends  on  that  subject.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  people  at  large  will  be  mach  the  happier 
for  being  relieved  from  the  Malt- tax.  As  little  do  I 
think  you  will  make  the  people  generally  more  satisfied  by 
taxing  malt;  or  that  you  will  ever  succeed  in  getting  rid 
of  drunkenness,  or  any  other  ^-iee,  simply  by  rendering 
its  indulgence  dear.  Bat  I  do  think  that  if  by  repealing 
the  duty  on  malt,  you  leave  more  money  in  tlie  poor 
man's  pocket  for  the  purchase  of  other  articles  of  more 
profit,  or  value,  or  convenience  to  him  than  that  into  the 
cost  of  which  this  tax  enters,  you  do  well;  and  notwith- 
standing what  an  hon.  Baronet  has  said  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  I  believe  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lincolnshire,  that  the  Matt-tax  '\s  one  injurious  to 
agriculture,  and  oppressive  upon  the  working  labourer  and 
consumer.  I  own  that  I  am  astonished  at  the  conduct  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  on  this  question,  after  hearing 
them  both  in  this  House  and  at  public  meetings  out  of  doors 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax,  The  same  parties 
who   on    this   side    of   the    House    were    its    moiit   strenuous 
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adTOcates,  have  ceased  to  mention  it  now  that  they  have 
croseed  to  the  benches  opposite. 

■  Their  lips  are  now  furbid  tu  ajieak 
Tliat  once  familiar  word.' 

Not  one  voice  now  calls  for  that  favourite  act  of  justice, 
but  we  are  told  to  wait  till  the  proper  time  shall  arrive. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  holds  this  lan- 
^a^,  but  he  has  not  indicated  when  the  time  will  come. 
I  wish  the  hon,  Gentleman  would  \aok  a  little  into  the  real 
state  of  the  country ;  if  he  would  consult  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  he  would  find  that  nothing  more  displeases  them  than 
to  have  their  representatives  hold  one  language  here,  and 
another  before  their  constituents.  Sir,  hon.  Gentlemen 
know,  that  at  meetings  in  the  country,  even  tithes  are  per- 
mitted ill  their  presence  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  most  violent 
and  intemperate  language.  They  encourage,  by  their  own 
conduct,  the  people  to  exi>ect  remissions  of  burdens  which 
must  diminish  the  public  revenues,  and  leave  it  to  Par- 
liament to  provide  the  substitute  as  best  it  may.  I  am 
astonished  at  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  If  I  were 
myself  an  owner  of  land,  I  should  say  this  to  my  tenant- 
farmers  :  '  Men,  you  have  got  the  land,  and  it  must  be  your 
object  to  work  it  to  the  best  of  your  ability  with  the  capital 
you  have.  Parliament,  like  the  landlord,  must  deal  with 
those  on  whose  behalf  this  proposition  is  said  to  be  made,  on 
the  same  principles  on  which  it  would  deal  with  trades  of  all 
other  descriptions.  You  must  exert  the  same  virtues  of  pei^ 
severance,  industry,  and  frugality,  which  others  possess,  and 
in  which  you  are  not  wanting ;  you  most  look  to  the  exercise 
of  these  means  for  your  profit  and  success,  not  to  external 
aid  or  exclusive  assistance,  which  can  only  be  rendered  at  the 
cost  of  gross  injustice  to  others.' 

But  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
was  so  purely  agricultural,  that  he  did  not  enter  into  any 
such   considerations.      He  recognised   no   such   principle   of 
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dealing  with  the  mtereets  of  all  classes,  instead  of  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  benefit  of  one  only.  He  himself  quoted  from 
the  Standard,  a  newspaper  of  high  authority  with  his  party, 
and  so  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  predilections,  that  in  one 
of  its  leaders  a  few  years  ago  it  contended  that  if  the  whole 
of  the  manufactures  of  England  were  destroyed  to-morrow, 
England  would  hot  be  a  less  great  country  by  one  iota,  or 
the  English  a  less  happy  people.  But  tiie  Standard  now  takes 
up  different  ground.  It  announced  iu  a  recent  number  tliat 
unions  were  now  formed  in  most  of  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  the  object  of  which  was  carefully  to  exclude 
all  the  products  of  the  mills  of  the  north,  so  that  the  cloths 
of  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire  would  not  be  allowed  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  productions  of  Wiltshire.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  spirit  iu  which  Hon.  Gentlemen  are  disposed  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  manufacturing  interest,  I  wonder 
they  do  not  carry  out  their  principle  to  its  full  extent,  and, 
as  their  ancestors  once  wandered  over  the  country  clothed 
in  skins  and  with  their  bodies  painted,  that  they  do  not  come 
down  here  in  that  way.  They  might  come  at  last  to  clothe 
themselves  in  thatch,  by  which  means  I  trust  the  farmers 
will  obtain  a  remunerative  price  for  their  straw. 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  dispute  the  mentorious  and 
industrious  character  of  the  tenant-farmers ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  them  well  entitled  to  the  pnuse  of  possessing 
those  qualities  in  a  high  degree.  But  I  protest  against  a 
proposition  on  their  behalf  which  would  certainly  prejudice 
the  interests  of  all  other  classes,  for  the  doubtful  benefit 
of  one.  I  am  opposed  to  all  these  partial  experiments.  I 
would  willingly  support  any  proposition  which  went  to 
the  reduction  of  those  taxe-s  on  raw  material  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  manufacturing  labour  and  close  the  market  on  the 
industry  of  our  artisans.  This  proposition  was  recommended 
to  our  sympathy  on  behalf  of  farmers  who  have  small  or  no 
capital;   but  what  would  be  said  of  any  similar  proposition 
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by  which  it  should  be  proposed  to  mulct  the  maimfacturerB 
of  the  north  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  without  capital 
in  the  south?  You  ought  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  your 
farms  men  who  have  capital  ajid  great  spirit  in  agriculture. 
But  you  do  not  do  this.  If  a  farmer  comes  to  you,  and 
asks  for  a  farm,  wishing  to  make  stipulations — whioh  may 
be  called  stipulations  of  a  commercial  character — such  as  that 
he  shall  plough  and  grow  as  he  likes,  ttiat  he  shall  have 
every  creature  that  lives  upon  the  land,  and  that  he  must 
not  have  it  infested  with  game ;  if  such  a  man  comes  to  you, 
you  do  not  like  him  as  a  tenant :  but  it  is  the  consequence 
of  free  trade  that  you  must  introduce  such  principles  in  your 
future  arrangement*  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  ia 
impossible  that  this  great  country,  with  its  large  and  in- 
creasing interests,  and  its  dense  population,  should  stand 
still  or  rest  under  the  baneful  influence  of  protection  to 
j^riculturc,  simply  because  you  are  unwilhtig  to  adopt 
those  principles  with  relation  to  your  tenants  which  arc 
adopted  in  every  other  branch  of  industry  throughout  this 
country. 

Now  our  proposition  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  I  believe, 
to  he  more  distinct  and  Intelligible  than  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  He  has  come  forward  as  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — as  the  framer  of  a  budget — 
hut  it  is  clear  that  he  is  only  a  novice  in  his  new  work, 
because  he  has  not  shown  where  he  is  going  to  obtain  the 
money  which  he  is  wishing  to  remit  in  the  shape  of  taxation. 
I  suppose,  judging  from  what  slight  hints  fell  from  tho 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  moans  to  increase  the  income-tax ; 
or  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Lincolnshire  {Sir  M. 
Cholmeley)  says  that  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn  will  serve  the 
purpose  as  well.  But  let  hon.  Gentlemen  beware  bow  they 
turn  their  attention  to  the  question  of  the  reimposition  of 
the  duties  upon  com.  If  you  do  so,  you  are  attempting 
that  which,  I  believe,  is  as  impossible  as  the  rcptal  of  any 
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Act  which  has  passed  this  House  in  former  times.  You 
mi^ht  probably  effect  the  repeal  of  tlie  Reform  Bill  or  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  the  same  eesBion  as  that  in 
which  you  reimpose  the  duty  upon  com.  Take  care  what 
you  are  about.  Hon.  Gentlemen  fancy  that  there  is  a  lull 
in  the  public  mind;  that  events  abroad  have  frightened 
people  at  home.  Bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  European 
capitals  a  system  is  being  established  which  will  have  a 
strange  effect  upon  the  minds  of  people  in  this  country,  who 
are  looking,  and  wisely  looking,  to  great  and  permanent 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament;  and  that  whilst 
your  conduct  is  encouraging  such  ideas,  you  are  leading  the 
farmers  of  England  in  the  pursuit  of  that  i'alse  and  uncertain 
light  which  must  land  them  hereafter  in  the  midst  of  diffi- 
culties much  greater  than  those  which  encompass  them  at 
present. 

You  talk  of  the  esperimeut  of  Free  Trade  as  though  it  had 
failed,  or  was  but  an  experimont,  I  ask,  have  you  not  legis- 
lated, since  the  oldest  amongst  you  first  came  here,  in  favour 
of  Protection,  and  with  the  ^-iew  of  keeping  up  the  price  of 
corn ;  and  do  you  not  recollect  that  under  protective  laws  in 
1836  the  whole  average  price  of  the  year  tor  good  wheat — not 
sprouted  wheat — was  but  39a.  4^.  per  quarter  ?  whilst  now, 
Bs  we  are  told,  sprouted  wheat  is  sold  at  434.  a  quarter. 
Because  that  system  was  abolished,  you  have  wreaked  your 
vengeance  upon  a  Minister.  You  have  scattered  a  powerfiil 
party — you  have  shown  an  anger  which  political  parties  in 
this  country  have  scarcely  ever  exhibited,  because  through  the 
power,  and  I  will  say  the  patriotism,  of  the  Minister  whom 
you  discarded,  the  industry  of  this  great  and  growing  popu- 
lation has  escaped  from  the  pressure  of  that  screw  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Corn-laws,  you  had  laid  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

I  fear  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  not  aware  of  what 
is  iMissing  in  this  country.     Throughout  the  great  towns,  that 
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question  of  the  reduction  of  expenditure  which  we  have 
placed  before  you  is  exciting  the  intensest  interest;  whilst 
in  every  meeting  of  farmers  the  same  cry  is  echoed.  The 
men  who  thought  ub  their  greatest  enemies,  nre  now  ready  to 
shake  hands  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding.  They  are  anxious  that  the  great  justice  which  we 
advocate  should  be  done  to  this  country,  and  that  you  should 
force  upon  the  Executive  Government  the  greatest  possible 
economy,  compatible  with  the  public  exigencies.  You  say, 
tauntingly,  that  the  Government  is  about  to  follow  the  advice 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  The  fact  is,  that  you  will  make  my  Hon. 
Friend  a  most  extraordinary  man.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  followed  the  advice  of  my  hon. 
Friend ;  and  now  you  say  the  present  Government  are  about 
to  do  BO  too.  And  why  ib  this?  It  is  because  we  live  amongst 
the  people — ^because  we  have  travelled  in  every  county 
amongst  tliem,  and  know  their  feelings  and  wishes — because 
we  are  identified  with  their  desires,  and  have  been  returned  to 
this  House  by  great  and  free  constituencies.  It  is  on  this 
account  you  find  that  the  measures  which  my  hon.  Friend 
proposes  have  the  sympathy  of  millions  in  this  country ;  and 
I  warn  you  that  not  many  sessions  will  jwiss,  before  you, 
powerful  as  you  are,  will  vote  for  the  measure  which  he 
reoommendft. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL   11,   1851. 

From  Hansard. 

[On  this  day,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  an  amendment  on  the  motion  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,  to  the  effect  that  in  any  relief  to  be  granted 
by  the  omission  or  adjustment  of  taxation,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     The  amendment  was  negatived  by  263  to  150.] 

I  SHALL  endeavour^  in  the  observations  I  intend  to  offer  to 
the  House^  to  address  myself  closely  to  the  question  brought 
before  as  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire.  I  do 
not  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  intends  by  his  motion  to  lead 
us  into  a  discussion  on  tho  various  parts  of  the  Budget 
brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  agree  for  the  most  part  that  this 
Budget  is  acceptable  to  the  coimtiy,  and  that  it  must  pass 
the  House.  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  Corn-law  to  an  extent  which  might  be  justified  by  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester  (Lord 
J.  Manners). 

I  must  say  that  those  hon.  Gentlemen  and  others  do  their 
leaders  great  damage  by  the  course  they  take  in  this  and 
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similar  discussions.  If  I  understand  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire — taking  it  from  bis  speeches  in 
this  House — I  come  to  the  eonclusion  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  convinced  that  any  project  of  returning  to  Protection 
is  the  merest  delusion;  and  that  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  knows 
perfectly  well — eveiy  man  who  considers  the  subject  must 
know— that  bo  long  as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  have 
this  question  of  Protection  as  the  main  part  of  their  policy, 
their  leaders  are  destined  to  sit  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
House,  and  could  never  cross  the  table  and  sit  on  the  Minis- 
terial henclies.  I  therefore  will  advise  all  those  who  support 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham  eh  ire  to  avoid  the  question 
of  Protection  altogether,  as  one  which  has  been  finally  and 
irrevocably  settled. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  has  made  this  projjosition  to  the 
House,  that  the  agricultural  interest  {the  labourers,  who  were 
once  a  part  of  the  agricultural  interest,  are  now  left  out) — 
that  the  agricultural  interest,  consisting  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  have  some  special  claim  to  some  special 
relief.  He  has  assumed  that  they  arc  suffering  generally,  if 
not  universally,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  hut  he  has 
not  brought  anything  like  proof,  first  of  all,  that  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  are  suffL'ring  much,  or,  indeed,  that  they 
are  suffering  at  all;  and,  secondly,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
failed,  I  think,  to  show  that  they  have  any  special  claim  to 
relief,  even  if  they  are  suffering. 

I  admit  that  the  hon.  Member  has  a  right  to  assimie 
the  fact  of  the  alleged  distress,  when  arguing  *vith  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  because  the  noble  Lord, 
with  that  want  of  caution  which  not  nn frequently  dis- 
tinguishes him,  has  admitted  into  the  Queen's  Speech  a 
paragraph  which  was  a  direct  invitation  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckingham  to  get  up  a  discussion  on  this  topic  in  the 
first  week  of  the  session ;  and  then  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  committing  another  blunder,  has  brought  forward 
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a  proposition  in  his  first  Budget  which  he  ought  nut  to  hnve 
modoj  but  to  which,  if  he  has  brouglit  it  forward,  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  have  a  right  to  expect  he  will  adhere.  That 
paragraph  and  proposition  have  caused  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  to  get  up  this  interesting  discussion  on  a 
Miibjcct  which  I  had  hoped  was  worn  threadbare.  Now,  I  am 
prepared  at  once  to  dispute  half  their  ease — that  is,  that  the 
owners  of  land  are  suffering  distress,  or  that  they  have  any 
claim  on  such  a  ground  to  come  to  this  House  for  relief. 

The  hon.  Member  for  Herefordshire  (Mr,  Booker)  said  the 
other  night  that  there  had  been  a  fall  of  rent  to  the  amount 
of  25  i)er  cent.;  but  though  tliat  hon.  Gentleman's  oratory 
may  be  applauded  in  Herefordshire,  yet  I  believe  that  he 
durst  not  assert  that  to  be  a  fact  in  the  face  of  the  farmers 
ol'  that  county.  Again,  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire has  admitted  this  night,  or  rather  he  has  assumed,  that 
the  rednction  of  rent  may  be  taken  to  be  10  per  cent.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  10  per  cent.  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
authenticated  case  which  went  beyond  15  per  cent.  I  have 
found  many  cases  in  which  no  reduction  has  been  made ;  and 
where  there  has  been  a  reduction,  it  is  very  often  made  not 
by  permanent  agreement  with  the  landlord,  but  is  nierely 
a  temporary  remission,  precisely  such  as  I  have  known  to 
be  given  by  landlords  on  several  distinct  occasions,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  fall  of  rent  is  to  a  very 
small  extent;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  worth  com- 
paring with  the  losses  which  those  who  have  property  invested 
in  other  ways,  except  in  land,  are  constantly  liable  to  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

There  may  he,  and  I  believe  there  are,  cases  of  difficulty 
among  landowners,  and  particularly  among  the  landowners  in 
Ireland.  There  are  landowners  who  have  small  net  incomes 
and  large  rent-rolls,  and  from  extravagance  and  other  causes 
have  engaged  to  give  to  their  creditors,  or  to  annuitants 
of  one  kind  or  another,  nine-tenths  of  their  actual  rent-roll. 


Of  course  a  fall  of  lo  per  cent,  in  such  cases  is  equal  to  the 
deBtmction  of  the  whole  iDcoine.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  free 
trade  or  of  the  free-truders ;  the  Manchester  school  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  anything  of  this  kind.  We  have  never  admired 
settlementB  and  entails.  On  the  contrary,  we  sliould  prefer 
to  see  landed  property  free.  We  have  never  recommended 
gentlemen,  who  cannot  afford  it,  to  keep  a  great  house  in  the 
country  and  a  great  house  in  town,  or  that  so  many  packs  of 
hounds  and  other  sources  of  enjoyment  should  he  maintained. 
I  confess  that  if  I  wore  a  landed  proprietor  —  and  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  am  not — I  should  feel  humiliated  if  my 
advocate  in  this  House  made  such  a  speech  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  made  to-night  and  on 
former  occasions. 

Now,  let  me  aek  if  there  is  any  class  that  passes  so 
triumphantly  through  every  commercial  hurricane  and  dis- 
aster as  the  class  of  landed  proprietors  does?  I  see  that 
the  candidate  at  Aylesbury  has  stated,  as  a  proof  of  the 
distreseed  condition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  that  money 
invested  in  land  only  returns  2  J  per  cent.  But  that  in 
itself  is  a  proof  of  the  security  of  the  return  from  land, 
and  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
other  property  is  liable.  There  are  some  in  this  House 
who  could  tell  a  different  tale  respecting  investments  of 
another  character — investments,  for  instauec,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  during  the  last  four  years.  They  could  tell 
of  the  extraordinary  revulsion  which  has  taken  place  in 
that  time,  consequent  on  the  demand  for  iron  for  railway 
purposes  having  declined.  I  can  speak  of  my  own  trade, 
although  I  cannot  confirm  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester.  Yet  I  can  state  that  a  very 
large  portion  of  that  trade  during  the  last  live  years,  when 
there  were  three  failures  in  the  American  cotton  crop — that 
during  these  years  all  tho  coarse  departments  of  the  trade  have 
been  of  the  most  unprofitable  cbaractor. 
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The  noWe  Lord  (Lord  J.  Manners)  has  read  from  Mr. 
Littledale's  circular  the  parts  which  suited  him — nnt  the  parts 
which  suited  another  view  of  the  queetiou^ — not  the  statement 
which  that  circular  contained  that  the  trade  appeared  to 
be  settled  on  a  solid  and  souud  basis.  The  noble  Lord 
ought  to  know  that  trade  has  been  so  good  in  Yorkshire 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  wool  BO  great,  that  the  price  of  wool  has  become  extremely 
high,  and  that  it  is  the  price  of  the  raw  material  at  this 
moment  which  is  interfering  with  profits  in  Yorkshire. 
It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  came  from  the  Hatfield  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  railway  to  London  in  company  with 
a  buyer  of  wool,  who  told  me  that  his  trade  was  bad  at 
present;  that  wool  was  so  dear,  and  so  little  of  it  to  be  had, 
that,  as  a  buyer  of  wool  frum  the  farmers,  and  a  seller  of 
it  to  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers,  he  found  his  trade  entirely 
unprofitable.  I  gathered  from  that  fact,  that  the  farmers 
were  enjoying  a  considerable  profit  on  their  wool,  and  that 
it  had  been  a  prosperous  article  for  a  very  long  period. 

But  the  hon.  Member  for  Buekiughamshire  has  made  an 
admission  which  is  worth  something.  He  said  ho  calcu- 
lated that  the  landowners,  losing  ten  per  cent,  of  rental,  were 
losing  6,ooo,oco/.  per  annum ;  but  he  added  that  the  fall 
of  rent  gave  them  no  claim  whatever  to  come  to  that  House 
for  relief.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  fact  asserted  by  the 
hon.  Member.  But  then  a  gi-eat  number  of  his  followers  hold 
a  very  different  opinion,  and  I  have  heard  even  from  the 
Ministerial  benches  in  former  times  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rent. 
But  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  would  now 
look  at  this  tact,  that  the  labouring  population  are  com- 
fortably off,  and  generally  in  a  slate  of  prosperity — if  that 
prosperity  has  been  caused  by  the  transfer  of  the  6,ooo,oco^, 
of  rent  from  the  landed  proprietors,  who  never  ought  to  have 
possessed  it  if  given  to  them  by  the  Corn-law— if  lahourers 


are  prosperous  by  the  transfer  of  tliat  6,000,000/.  to  them, 
they  are  enjoying  that  of  which  they  have  been  deprived 
for  thirty-five  years  by  the  operation  of  a  law,  the  repeal 
of  which  is  so  much  regretted  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  landowners  are  anfTering, 
or  that  they  are  suffering  to  an  extent  which  rei|uireB  that 
they  should  be  pointed  out  as  an  ill-used  class. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  occupiers.  Now,  it  is 
aSirmed  broadly  that  the  occupiers  of  land  are  suffering  great 
distress.  I  believe  that  some  distress  must  nceossarily  arise  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  prices  of  farm  produce  are  temporarily 
depressed.  But  this  distress  is  not  a  rare  malady  with  the 
occupiers  of  land.  Violent  speeches  have  Ijecn  made  in  this 
House  from  1815  onwards,  in  favour  of  relief  to  the  distressed 
occupiers  of  land.  Mr.  Preston,  a  distinguished  gentleman 
connected  with  the  law,  wrote  a  pamphlet  two  or  three  years 
after  the  Corn-law  was  enaeted,  in  which  he  showed  that 
the  distress  of  the  occupiers  was  most  agonising,  and  that 
they  had  lost  100,000,000/.  of  their  capital,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  classes.  There  is  nothing  to  show  tliat  any 
considerable  portion  of  what  they  suffered  now,  arose  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  legislation  of  that  House.  But,  if 
it  did,  what  is  the  remedy  proposed,  stripped  of  anything 
like  delusion  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  does 
not  propose  to  remedy  the  grievance  by  raising  the  price  of 
com  J  hut  his  proposition  is  this — the  making  some  small 
transfer  of  a  certain  rate,  now  paid  by  a  certain  description 
of  property,  to  tUe  Consolidated  Fund,  by  which  that  de- 
scription of  property  now  paying  the  rate  should  hence- 
forth only  pay  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  rest  might  be 
distributed  over  the  tax-payers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
generally. 

In  connection  with  the  poor-rate  there  are  some  facts  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
I  will  refer  to  and  quote  from  a  return  moved  for  by  the 
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right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
in  1846,  showing  the  proportions  in  which  this  rate  has  been 
levied  on  land,  houses,  and  other  property.  I  am  siorry 
that  there  is  no  return  down  to  the  present  year,  because  I 
believe  the  facts  proved  by  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
conclusive  argument  against  any  proposition  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  landed  interest  suffers  unduly  &om  the 
incidence  of  the  poor-rate.  In  1826,  it  appears  the  land  alone 
paid  69  per  cent,  of  all  the  poor-rat^.  In  1833  the  land  paid 
63  per  cent.  only.  In  1841  it  paid  5a  per  cent.  only.  Thus, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  period  from  1826  to  1841, 
being  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the  share  which  the  land  alone 
paid  of  the  whole  poor-rate  of  the  country,  fell  from  69  per 
cent,  to  52  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  from  two-thirds  to  about 
one-half  of  the  whole  amount.  And  I  think  we  may  feirly 
take  for  granted,  seeing  the  fall  in  those  fifteen  years,  that 
a  return  made  out  to  the  last  year  would  show  that  the  land 
is  not  now  paying  more  than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
amount.  [Mr.  Wilson :  *  Forty-five  per  cent.']  The  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  suggests  that  forty-five  per  cent,  will 
be  the  correct  estimate.  Well,  let  us  look  at  the  whole  poor- 
rate  levied.  In  1833  the  whole  amount  was  8,6oo,cxx5/. ; 
in  1 842  the  amoimt  had  fallen  to  6,5oo,cxx^^. ;  in  1 850,  last 
year,  it  had  fallen  to  5,395,cxx5/.  Now,  here  we  have  the 
broad  fact,  that,  within  the  eight  years  during  which  we 
have  had  that  legislation  of  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
complain,  the  poor-rate  of  England  and  Wales  has  fallen  in 
amount  more  than  a  million  sterling.  The  calculations  which 
I  have  made  in  reference  to  these  figures  are  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  land  now  paid  only  40  per  cent.,  and  not  45  per 
cent.,  and  of  course  the  House  will  make  all  allowance  for  that 
circumstance.  I  take  the  year  1833,  and  find  the  land  paying 
63  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  5,434,cxx5/. ;  and  then,  taking 
1 850,  and  assuming  the  land  pays  40  per  cent.,  you  will  find 
that  in  amoimt  the  land  now  pays  only  2,158,000/.     In  other 
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words,  the  land  of  England  and  Wales  paid,  in  1833,  double 
the  poor-rate  which  it  paid  in  1850. 

This  is  an  important  element  in  the  question  we  are  now- 
considering.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Herries) 
shakes  his  head ;  hut  I  do  not  mind  tliat,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  iu  the  habit  of  shaking  his  head  at  every- 
thing from  this  side  ever  since  he  has  entered  this  House. 
Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say,  for  example,  tliat 
the  condition  of  the  landed  proprietary  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions  expended  on  railways  in  this 
country,  and  which  now  pay  300,0001',  per  annum  to  the 
poor-rate  on  parishes  to  which  they  have  never  contributed 
a  pauper  ?  Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  manufacturing  towns 
and  villages  could  be  springing  up  in  every  direction,  and 
the  moment  they  spring  up  be  taxed  for  the  poor-rate,  with- 
out to  that  extent  relieving  the  land  from  the  burdens  to 
which  it  has  Ijeen  subjected  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
means  this,  he  certainly  could  never  have  been  fit  for  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  At  any  rate,  these 
are  facta  to  which  I  think  it  not  inappropriate  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  the  argument  is,  that,  not^ 
withstanding  this  diminution  iti  the  poor-rates,  the  farmers 
are  still  distressed.  That,  al^r  all,  is  an  argument  in  favour 
of  that  view  of  the  question  which  I  and  my  friends  take ;  our 
conviction  being,  that  the  transference  of  the  rate  from  the 
occupying  farmer  to  the  occupying  householder,  by  meanB 
of  taxing  his  tea  or  his  sugar,  will  not  prove  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  tenant-farmers.  For  all  the  reductions  in  the 
poor-rate  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  ailected  the  interei^t  of  the  tenant-farmers,  those  cases 
of  course  excepted  in  which  the  farm  has  been  held  con- 
tinuously at  the  same  rent  during  those  years  over  which 
the  reductions  have  extended;  and  any  transference  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dipraeli)  can  make,  in  the  event 
of  hU  obtaining  a  majority,  will  have   no   effect  whatever 
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on  tlie  tenant-farmer — for  if  there  is  any  truth  in  ecoDomical 
science,  the  tenant-farmer  will  he  eompelled  in  the  end  to  pay 
an  increased  rent  for  the  land  he  holds. 

Undoubtedly,  however,  at  this  moment  the  condition  of 
the  tenant-farmer  is  one  which  every  man  must  regard  with 
sympathy.  I  defy  any  one  to  say,  looking  to  the  course 
which  I  and  my  friends  have  pursued  as  free-traders  in  this 
House,  that  we  have  ever  manifested  any  want  of  syrapatby 
for  any  one  class  of  the  tax-payers  of  this  country.  At  least 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  assertion  that  we  have  always 
advocated  diminished  expenditure  and  diminished  taxation; 
and  that  we  have  urged  a  diminution  of  taxation  in  that 
particular  direction  which  would  have  ahke  affected  all  classes, 
inasmuch  as  our  object  lias  been  to  remove  taxes  from  articles 
of  general  and  universal  consumption,  where  the  farmer  would 
have  obviously  benefited  not  less  than  the  weaver.  But  tiie 
farmers  are  in  an  unfortunate  position;  they  are  the  victims 
of  a  vicious  system.  That,  however,  is  not  our  system.  It 
is  the  system  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  They  created  it 
for  their  own  purposes  in  1815,  and  they  maintained  it  for 
their  own  purposes  up  to  1846.  They  led  the  farmers  to 
believe  that  there  could  bo  no  path  to  prosperity  but  through 
the  county  Members  and  the  House  of  Commons.  I,  for  one, 
should  be  very  sorry  to  be  connected  with  any  trade  or  manu- 
facture if  I  had  no  reliance  but  on  the  Members  for  Man- 
chester. I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  entrust  my  iutereste 
either  to  the  impartiality  of  political  parties  in  this  House, 
or  to  its  intelligence  on  commercial  subjects.  The  unfortmiato 
position  of  those  among  the  tenant-farmers  who  suffer  most, 
consists  in  this — that  they  notoriously  hold  more  land  than 
they  have  capital  to  cultivate.  Their  case  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  many  landowners,  who  own  extents  of  land 
on  which  they  cannot  pay  all  that  is  due.  All  this  ia  very 
sad.  If  landowners  buy  land  only  to  obtain  political  in- 
fluence, they  are  on  the  road  to  ruin.     If  a  tenant-farmer 


takes  more  land  than  he  can  properly  cultivate  in  reference 
to  his  capital,  he  is  also  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  questions  which  ought  to  be 
considered  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmer. 
There  is,  in  particular,  one  question,  in  which  I  took  great 
interest  in  former  years,  but  the  advocacy  of  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  relinquish  in  conse<iuence  of  my  not 
having  received  that  aid  from  the  farmers  which  their  private 
reprceentations  had  induced  me  to  expect.  I  allude  to  the 
question  of  the  Gamo-Iaws.  [Ironical  cheera  from  the  Pro- 
tectionists.] Surely  that  question  is  as  pertinent  to  this 
discussion  as  the  question  of  lunatic  asylums.  I  mentioned 
the  fact  before,  and  I  will  a^iu  call  attention  to  it,  as 
a  moat  importitnt  circumstance,  that  every  witness  examined 
by  the  Game-laws  Committee  (and  no  Member  of  that  Com- 
mittee would  be  found  to  dispute  the  respectability  or  credi- 
bility of  these  witnesses)  declared  that,  whenever  game  was 
even  moderately  preserved,  greater  injury  was  done  to  the 
farmer  occupying  the  land  than  was  inflicted  by  the  whole 
amount  of  his  general  and  local  taxes.  I  am  satisfied  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  preserve  game,  who  indulge  in  sporting, 
have  no  conception  ol'  the  evils  which  their  tastes  inflict 
on  the  community.  I  should,  however,  lie  ashamed  of  myself 
if,  while  advocating  the  cause  of  the  ton  ant-farmers  in  this 
House,  I  did  not  appeal  to  lion.  Gentlemen  opposite,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  trao  friends  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
land,  cither  to  alter  the  Game-liiws,  which  they  certainly 
ought  to  do,  or,  if  they  will  not  do  that,  at  least  to  alter 
their  practices,  and  to  discontinue  that  system  which  is 
abhorrent  to  the  civilization  of  our  day,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  is  most  cruelly  injurious  to  those  whom  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  profess  to  represent-  [Cries  of '  Question  I']  I 
am  sorry  some  hon.  Gentlemen  do  not  think  that  this  is 
speaking  to  the  question.  There  arc  those  out  of  doors  who 
do  think  that  it  is  very  near  the  question. 
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But  what  are  the  remedies  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
tenant-farmers  ?  You  have  your  set  of  remedies.  We  have 
our  set  of  remedies.  I  am  free  at  once  to  admit  that  I  have 
no  expectation,  in  passing  from  the  system  of  the  last  forty 
years  to  that  soimd  system  which  now  prevails,  and  must 
henceforth  prevail,  that  we  shall  find  the  tenant-farmers,  one 
and  all,  and  immediately,  by  any  kind  of  contrivance  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  jumping  into  a  state  of  unequivocal  pros- 
perity. As  they  now  are,  they  have  been  before.  I  heard 
but  yesterday  of  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire  which  has  had  six 
tenants  in  eighteen  years.  Their  prosperity  was  not  universal 
in  past  years,  and  it  is  not  now.  But  if  they  do  get  into 
a  better  position,  it  can  only  be  by  paths  which  are  very 
evident;  in  some  cases,  by  reductions  in  the  rents;  in  other 
cases,  by  increase  of  produce ;  and  in  most  cases,  by  a  more 
successful  adaptation  of  the  powers  of  their  farms  to  the 
production  of  those  articles  which  the  markets  would  be  most 
willing  to  take  from  them. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  great  numbers 
of  tenant-farmers  who  are  not  complaining,  and  who  have 
no  reason  for  complaint.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  if  all 
were  like  the  few,  and  possessed  the  same  energy,  the  same 
skill  in  the  adaptation  of  the  resources  of  their  land  to  the 
requirements  of  the  markets — above  all,  if  they  asserted  their 
independence  in  making  terms  with  their  landlords,  they 
would  all  overcome  their  difficulties,  and  overcome  them  more 
speedily,  more  certainly,  and  more  permanently,  than  can 
be  looked  for  from  any  assistance  likely  to  be  extended  to 
them  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Colchester  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  has  adverted  at  some  length  to  the  present  state 
of  crime.  In  reference  to  this,  I  wish  to  state  to  the  House 
some  facts  to  which  I  desired  to  call  attention  the  other 
night,  in  the  discussion  on  the  income-tax,  but  which  are 
quite  applicable  on  this  occasion.     Probably  these  statistics 
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will  be  consolatory  to  the  noble  Lord,  who  is  not  wanting 
in  benevolence.  I  hold  in  my  hand  &  return  of  the  number 
of  persons  taken  info  custody  in  Manchester  since  1 843,  the 
return  being  for  every  two  years.  In  1842,  thfl  number  was 
13,801;  and  I  believe  the  number  was  12,000  in  the  two 
years  preceding.  In  1844,  the  number  fell  to  10,700;  in 
1846,  to  7,600;  in  1848,  to  6,200;  in  1849,  to  4,600;  and 
in  1850,  the  number  was  only  4,578.  Thus,  in  1850,  not 
one-third  of  the  number  of  persons  were  taken  into  cnstody 
in  Manchester  who  were  found  to  have  been  taken  into 
custody  in  the  j'ear  1842.  If  we  take  the  general  facts  as 
to  England  and  Wales  (not  taking  last  year  into  account, 
as  to  which  there  ia  no  return),  we  shall  find  a  great  re- 
duction of  committals  from  1842  down  to  1849.  The 
diminution  was  from  3 1 ,000  to  37,000 ;  and  thus,  although 
the.  population  has  increased  ten  per  cent.,  the  committals 
have  decreased  not  less  than  12.^  per  cent. 

I  have  now  stated,  in  detail,  what  I  regard  as  the  reasons 
why  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
would  be  of  no  value  if  it  were  agreed  to.  It  can  only  serve 
to  delude — not  the  owners  of  the  land,  for  they  understand 
all  these  tricks — but  the  occupying  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  It  will  serve  but  to  delude  these  men  into  a  belief 
that  the  thing  which  is  really  intended  as  a  measure  to  cement 
a  party  in  Parliament,  is  intended  to  do  something  for  their 
benefit.  One  great  result  of  the  alteration  in  our  commercial 
system  with  regard  to  corn  is,  I  hope,  this — it  has  not  como 
yet,  but  it  is  in  process  of  coming  about — that  the  farmers 
will  no  longer  conceive  themselves  to  be  a  ckss  having  special 
privileges,  special  rights,  and  special  claims  upon  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  mil  now  know  that  their  only  chance 
is  precisely  that  chance  which  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
enjoy — a  good  education  for  their  children  for  the  next  gene- 
ration, and  for  themselves,  their  intelligence,  such  ns  they 
have,  and  their  industry,  such  as  they  can  employ.     And 
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I  will  add,  especially,  the  more  they  make  themselves  in- 
dependent of  their  landlords  as  respects  the  old  retainer 
and  chieftain  theory,  the  more  they  enable  themselves  to 
make  bargains  with  their  landlords^  just  as  they  would  with 
other  persons  with  whom  they  do  business,  the  sooner  will 
they  find  themselves  out  of  their  present  undoubted  diffi- 
culties. And  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  if  you  talk 
here  for  ever  of  agricultural  distress,  you  will  still  find  that 
there  is  no  remedy  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  give.  The  only  possible  chance  for  the  fanners  is  in  the 
exercise  of  those  virtues  and  those  talents  by  which  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  thrive;  and  if  they  exercise  their  own 
energies,  and  cultivate  the  quality  of  self-reliance,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  country,  with  the  finest  roads,  with  the 
best  markets,  and  with  a  favourable  climate,  will  be  found 
to  triumph  not  only  in  her  manufactures,  but  also  in  her 
agriculture. 
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ST.  ALBAN'S,  MARCH  26,  1845. 

[A  public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Homcastle,  a  respectable  fiumer  in  Hert* 
fordshire,  as  a  testimony  of  the  approbation  felt  by  his  brother  fiurmers  at 
his  courage  in  exposing  the  grievance  of  the  Game-laws.  Mr.  Bright 
was  invited  to  the  dinner,  and  delivered  the  following  speech  on  the 
occasion.] 

I  NEED  scarcely  say  that  when  I  received  the  invitation 
to  be  present  at  this  meeting  I  felt  it  as  an  exceedingly 
gratifying  proof  that  the  trouble  I  have  recently  taken  in 
connection  with  the  question  of  game-preserving  had  not 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  farmers  of  this  district  of  the 
country.  But,  whatever  pleasure  I  felt  at  receiving  the  invi- 
tation, I  may  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  it 
has  been  &r  surpassed  by  the  gratification  I  have  had  in  being 
present  here  to-night.  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  so  many 
of  the  farmers  from  this  part  of  the  coimtry  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  one  of 
their  brother  farmers  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  can  bear  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community. 
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[  was  delighted  to  see,  from  the  public  papers,  the  epinted 
I  whieli  Mr.  Homcastle  came  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  BpcakiDg  what  was  known  to  be  the  opinions  of 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  farmers  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
Dot  to  the  public  only,  but  in  direct  opposition,  and  with 
perwnal  application,  to  the  very  man  upoa  whom  a  farmer  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  most  dependent.  But  it  must  now 
be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  of  the  very  highest  kind  that  the 
effort  which  he  then  made — and  which  hundreds  of  farmers 
ought  to  have  made,  and  which,  I  believe,  hundreds  will  soon 
be  prepared  to  follow — that  the  efforts  which  he  has  made 
Iiave  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  his  brother  fiirmers,  I 
think  a  farmer  ought  not  so  much  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  landowners  as  that  of  farmers  j  and  though  I  have 
no  wish  that  there  should  be  that  class  spirit  amongst  us 
which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  we  hold  together  for 
peculiar  privileges  or  party  interests  of  our  own  class,  yet  I 
do  think  that  a  man  is  craven-hearted  and  mean-spirited 
who,  when  his  own  class  is  attacked,  as  the  farmers  have 
been  through  the  operation  of  this  sj-stem  of  game-preserving, 
would  not  come  forward  and  speak  on  behalf  of  his  owu  class 
and  of  that  vast  body  of  men  with  whom  he  is  constantly 
associated,  and  whose  interests  are  so  bound  up  with  his  own. 
It  is  well  that  you  should  testify  your  high  estimation  of  such 
men  an  your  brother  farmer  whom  you  have  met  to-night  to 
honour.  Independent  farmers,  men  who  dare  speak  and  dure 
come  out,  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  country  as  that  you  can 
afford  to  think  lightly  of  any  of  them.  Probably  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  can  it  be  expected  that  tliere  should 
not  he  somewhat  more  dependence  between  the  occupiers  aud 
the  owners  of  land  than  there  is  between  some  other  classes 
in  society  ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  a  system 
like  this — which  wars  against  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers, 
which  blights  all  their  hopes,  and  makes  it  utterly  impossible 
that  their  industry  should  procure  its  reward — it  is,  I  say,  of 
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the  utmost  possible  eonsequence  that  there  should  be  men 
who  dare  speak  out^  and  that  when  such  individaals  are  found 
they  should  receive  honour,  and  be  repaid  with  the  gratitude 
of  their  brother  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  within  the  last  year  or  two  of 
farmers'  friends ;  but  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Horncastle  is  a  true 
farmers'  friend,  and,  if  it  were  not  that  fortunate  circum- 
stances have  made  him  in  some  degree  independent  of  those 
who  would  be  likely  to  injure  him,  he  would  not  only  be 
the  farmers'  friend,  but  he  would  be  likely  to  become  a  martyr 
for  farmers.  I  am  delighted  to  see  this  meeting,  because  I 
take  it  to  be  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  sign  of  better  times — 
an  evidence  that  &rmers  are  about  to  think,  act,  and  do 
something  for  themselves.  I  conceive  there  is  no  delusion  so 
great  as  that  of  believing  that  the  great  and  the  mighty  of 
the  earth  will  ever  be  the  true,  sincere,  and  disinterested 
friends  of  the  middle  classes,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
kingdom. 

I  have  heard  men  say  that  there  is  no  spirit  amongst 
farmers.  I  never  believed  that  statement.  I  have  felt  that 
there  has  always  been  spirit,  but  that  it  has  been  slumbering. 
It  has  not  been  dead,  but  it  has  been  less  active  on  account  of 
many  circumstances;  but  circumstances  may  arise,  and  now 
I  believe  have  arisen,  to  make  that  spirit  appear  not  only 
existent,  but  to  show  it  active,  resolute,  and  determined. 

The  real  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  give  an  expression  to 
the  opinions  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  with  respect  to 
what  is  now  commonly  called  the  game  nuisance.  It  is  a 
protest  against  a  mischievous  and  unjust  system.  The  time 
will  come,  and  that  too  before  the  children  of  some  now 
present  are  as  old  as  we  are,  when  people  will  look  back  with 
astonishment  at  what  farmers  have  suffered  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  game.  Look  at  the  position  in  which 
you  now  stand.  The  landowner  lets  his  land,  and  the  farmer, 
a  capitalist  to  some  amount,  takes  it.     Well,  everybody  who 
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u  not  a«<|aainted  with  the  ctrcnmstances  <rf'  this  coimtrT-, 
and  who  is  not  pazzled  with  Uie  eztnorditiarjr  things  be 
nea  roand  him,  woti]d  tappome  thxt,  when  the  landowner  lets 
his  land,  he  gave  ap  its  ownership  during  the  term  for 
which  it  wa«  let.  That  is,  he  lets  the  land  to  the  tenant,  the 
t«nant  having  the  right  to  poesese  fnlly  all  the  prodoce  of  the 
land,  and  the  whole  of  the  animals  and  stock  which  live  open) 
it.  Now,  look  at  the  pctiition  of  the  &rmar  when  he  takes 
his  fana.  It  is  said  be  himself  makes  half  Lis  bargain ;  he  is 
uneommonly  fortunate  if  he  does  so.  Is  it  not  notorious  that 
in  every  county  of  Great  Britain  there  is,  and  has  been  for 
yexn  past,  a  competition  for  land  so  fierce  that  nearly  all  the 
bargain  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  ?  The  effect  of  Ibis 
competition  is  to  bid  up  rent  to  the  very  highest  point  at 
which  it  can  be  hoped  to  be  paid,  and  to  bear  down  every 
covenant  and  right  which,  under  other  circumstances,  the 
iarmer  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  granted  to  him  for  the 
preservation  of  his  interests. 

Kow,  the  farmer  gets  possession  of  bis  land;  it  becomes 
the  centre  of  the  hopes  of  himself  and  his  family;  his  capital 
is  more  or  less  invested  in  it — some  sunk  in  permanent  im- 
provements, and  srjmo  in  the  stock,  implements,  and  materials 
upon  the  surface  of  the  farm.  He  hopes  that  it  may  turn  ont 
w«ll  for  him;  he  gets  up  early,  works  hard  and  late — 
thousands  of  farmers  with  their  hands,  and  thousands  more 
with  their  heads.  lie  gives  his  skill,  industry,  and  perse- 
to  the  soil;  he  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
IB,  against  which  no  human  foresight  can  altogether 
prevail,  and  he  stands  the  chance  and  hazard  of  the  markets. 
IIq  hiiH  to  contend  also  against  the  effect  of  the  ignorance  of 
Innilowniiig  legislators,  in  which  ignorunce,  unfortunately  for 
him,  there  nru  no  vicissitudes.  The  result  is  but  a  very 
moderate  compensation  for  his  expenditure  and  labour,  and 
that  compensation  is  in  many  eases  altogether  destroyed,  and 
in  very  many  more  cases  much  lessened,  by  a  system  which 
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does  no  good  to  any  human  being  whatever,  which  exists 
solely  for  the  amusement  of  the  rich  and  powerful  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  interests  of  the  tenantry  and  peasantry,  and  at 
a  very  great  and  enormous  sacrifice  to  the  whole  community. 
There  can  be  no  success  to  the  farmer  under  a  system  of  game- 
preserving. 

In  moving  for  a  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  two 
or  three  weeks  ago,  I  brought  forward  cases  which  were 
laughed  at  in  that  assembly,  and  which  I  was  told  were  not 
true.  I  did  not  bring  before  them  my  worst  cases,  for  I  was 
a&aid  that  had  I  done  so  they  would  not  have  believed  them ; 
but,  now  we  have  obtained  that  committee,  I  will  produce 
cases  infinitely  worse  than  the  very  worst  of  those  I  then 
cited.  I  shall  call  before  them  farmers,  who  will  prove, 
on  oath  were  it  necessary — which  it  is  not  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons — that  they  had  sacrificed  at  least 
500/.  a-year  for  a  succession  of  years.  I  can  bring  forward  a 
tenant  who  can  show  that  for  a  number  of  years  he  has 
expended  1,000/.  annually  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manure, 
and  yet  so  completely  was  his  farm  ravaged  by  game  that  he 
found  it  useless  to  toil  and  sacrifice  his  capital  and  to  farm  in 
this  manner,  and  he  therefore  discontinued  this  large  purchase 
of  artificial  manure,  and  thus  to  a  very  great  extent  diminished 
the  employment  of  labourers,  and  consequently  lessened  their 
chance  of  a  fair  remuneration  in  the  parish  in  which  that  farm 
was  situate. 

By  this  system  of  game-preserving  the  landlords  are  made 
the  greatest  enemies  of  a  class  in  whose  real  well-being  they 
have  the  truest  and  greatest  interest;  for  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  landlord  is  the  most  interested  in  having  his  tenants 
contented  and  prosperous:  not  only  because  he  lives  among 
them,  occasionally  meets  them,  and  hears  from  and  about  them, 
but  because  his  own  pocket  interest  is  involved  in  it,  if  he  could 
but  see  it  in  its  true  light ;  for  where  you  find  the  tenants 
most  prosperous,  enlightened,  and  satisfied,  there  you  find  the 
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soil  best  cultivated,  the  amount  of  its  produce  the  greatest,  poor- 
rates  the  lowest,  and  rent  invariably  highest,  and  paid  with 
the  greatest  eertaiiity  and  security.  But  tlie  landlords  take 
extraordinary  means  to  make  their  fiirmers  suspect  them.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  not,  and  never  has  been  sinee  the  time 
when  man  6rat  peo])led  this  earth,  if  history  may  be  relied 
on,  any  race  of  beings  so  unsuspecting  and  confiding  as  the 
tenantry  of  this  country.  During  tlie  last  year  the  landlords 
have  been  asking  the  farmers— nay,  in  some  cases  threatening 
to  compel  them  —  to  employ  more  labourers.  A  landed 
proprietor,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  told  me 
only  a  week  ago,  when  discussing  this  very  question,  that  he 
forced  all  his  tenants  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  upon  each  of  his  farms.  If  a  man  preserves  game, 
refuses  security  of  tenure,  talks  all  sorts  of  nonsense  to  his 
tenants  if  he  ever  gets  them  round  him,  and  discourses  about 
everything  biit  their  real  grievances  and  the  true  way  by 
which  a  man  can  become  ])rosperous,  and  then,  when  he  finds 
that  some  labourers  are  not  employed,  and  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  means  for  the  farmer  whereby  he  can  ^y  a  high 
rent  and  a  high  rat«  of  wages  also — if  he  comes  and  ibrces 
them  by  covenants  in  their  leases,  that  they  shall  employ  an 
amount  of  labour  over  and  above  that  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  willing  to  employ — I  say  that  all  this  introduces 
a  system  which  is  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
landowners  thenaselves,  and  most  degrading  and  ruinous  to 
the  independence  and  interests  of  the  tenantry.  Capital  must 
yield  profit,  or  labour  will  not  thrive.  Men  do  not  take 
farms  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  paying  rents  or  employing 
lalwurers.  I  am  a  manufacturer  in  a  considerable  way  of 
business,  but  I  never  professed  to  keep  on  my  manufactory 
for  the  benefit  of  my  work-people,  or  for  the  sake  of  clothing 
my  customers.  My  object  is,  by  the  expenditure  of  capital 
and  by  ^ving  labour  to  a  business,  to  procure  for  mj^'lf  and 
family  a  comfortable  income,  with  a  hope  of  realising  some- 


thing  like  a  competency  at  a  lafe  period  of  my  life.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  tcnaDt-famier  takes  his  farm  with  a  precisely 
similar  view ;  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  class 
of  capitalisfa  in  this  coantry  who,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  ohtained  bo  small  a  return  for  the  amount  of  capital  and 
labour  they  have  employed  as  have  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil. 

If  the  landowners  are  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their 
tenantry,  the  tenantry  are  also  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  labourers.  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  ol' 
this  kingdom,  where  I  have  seen  a  very  different  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  from  that  which  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  southern  counties :  a  state  in  which  the  labourers  seem 
to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the  farmer  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  soil.  The  same  condition  might  exist  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Get  rid  of  this  infamous  trifling  with  the  interesta 
of  the  farmer;  do  not  let  the  amusements  of  a  small  class  be 
put  in  competition  not  only  ivith  the  prosperity,  but  with 
the  very  existence  of  a  much  larger  class.  Let  us,  if  possible 
— I  say  '  «*,'  for,  although  I  am  not  a  farmer,  I  am  deeply 
interested,  as  every  man  must  be,  in  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture— I  say,  let  us  get  a  system  of  farming,  of  agreements, 
of  management,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  placed  on 
some  intelligible,  rational,  business-like  footing,  and  then 
we  shall  have  landowners  respected  because  they  are  just, 
and  tenants  independent  because  they  are  prosperous. 

I  have  said  that  by  this  system  the  amusements  of  the  rich 
are  put  in  the  balance,  and  actually  weigh  down  considera- 
tions of  much  greater  importance — the  prosperity  of  farmers, 
the  well-being  of  the  labourers,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
community.  Who  does  not  know  that  from  183S  to  1842 
we  had,  for  nearly  five  years,  harvests  which  were  under 
the  average ;  that  the  consequence  was  great  seareity  of  pro- 
visions with  very  high  prices?  Some  men  may  think  that 
this  is  a  very  desirable  state  of  things.     I  will  not  argue  for 
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a  momeDt  with  any  individuul  who  maiDtains  that  scarcity 
cau  be  beoeficial  eitlier  for  individuals  or  natioBB.  During' 
that  period  \vc  had  an  importation  &om  abroad  to  a  coii- 
siderable  extent,  such  as  the  law  allowed  ;  but  we  had  at  the 
same  time  millions  of  heads  of  game  of  every  description — 
game  which,  in  a  country  densely  peopled  like  this,  must  soon 
come  to  be  considered  as  vermin ;  and  yet  there  they  were 
througjiout  the  whole  of  that  period  devouring  probably  as 
large  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  England  as  the 
whole  amount  that  we  impoi-tcd  from  abroad. 

The  community,  then,  have  a  claim  upon  the  landowners, 
if  not  upon  the  tenant- far  mere.  They  have  made  themselves 
by  law,  though  we  are  not  here  to  discuss  that  law,  and  we 
should  very  likely  greatly  differ,  and  you  might  not  agree 
with  us,  on  that  question;  but  they  have  made  themselves 
the  piirveyore-general — that  ia,  they  supply  the  food,  or 
profess  to  do  so — for  the  27,000,000  of  people  who  inhabit 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  thoy  Jo  thus  think  it  desirable 
for  State  purposes  that  the  population  should  be  restricted  to 
the  food  they  arc  willing  to  supply  them  with,  they  are  not 
to  deem  it  unreasonable  if  some  portion  of  the  population, 
who  sometimes  do  not  get  enough,  should  ask  them  why  it  is 
that  while  they  maintain  this  system  of  restriction  they  al&o 
maintain  a  practice  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  produce  is 
devoured  by  game  kept  solely  for  their  own  amusement  ?  I 
believe — indeed  I  know — that  at  the  end  of  last  session, 
when  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  bring  forward  this 
question  of  the  Game-lawa  in  Parliament,  it  was  thought  to 
be  rather  an  odd  and  somewhat  impertinent  meddling  with  a 
matter  not  precisely  within  my  province. 

I  remember,  when  I  read  the  notice  that  I  should  move 
the  House  uiKin  the  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  sessiou,  that  there  was  a  little  titter,  a  little  derisive 
laughter  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  The  land- 
owners were  not  well  acquainted  with   the  condition  of  the 
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i'armers,  or  the  state  of  the  countr)'  in  which  they  live.  I 
believe  they  do  not  know  iniich  alwut  the  miBcliief  which 
game  does  to  their  tenants  and  themselves.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  I  know  more  about  the  state  of  the 
tenantry  of  this  country  than  the  majority  of  tiose  to  whom 
the  tenants  pay  their  rents.  When  this  case  was  hronght 
forward,  unleea  my  statements  could  have  been  altog;etber 
denied,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  House  to  refuse  the 
committee.  There  were  the  cases  of  damage  well  authenti- 
cated— injury  to  the  tenant,  destruction  to  the  aUotments  of 
the  labourers,  the  insolence,  depredations,  and  irritation 
caused  by  gamekeeiTers,  the  demoralization  of  the  labourers, 
the  thousands  in  gaol,  the  hundreds  transported,  and  the 
scores  murdered — the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
infinitely  worse  than  its  greatest  calumniator  or  enemy  has 
ever  dared  to  brand  it,  had  it  refused  the  investigation  which 
I  demanded,  founded  upon  the  cases  which  I  was  then  able  to 
submit  to  it. 

The  committee  which  has  been  appointed,  I  believe,  will 
be  a  tolerably  fair  one.  I  chose  seven  of  its  members  myself, 
and  the  Government  selected  the  remaining  eight.  I  am 
Ixiund  to  acknowledge  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
matter  Ministere  have  behaved  in  the  most  honourable  and 
handsome  manner ;  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  any  one  person  proijosed  by  me  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee; and  I  believe  that,  if  the  Government  had  dared  to 
have  done  it,  they  would  have  put  upon  it  from  their  side 
of  the  House  men  more  favourable  to  Ihe  interests  of  the 
tenantry  than  those  who  were  eventually  placed  there.  We 
are  about  to  meet  next  week,  for  the  first  time,  for  evi- 
dence. I  have  had  an  amount  of  correspondence  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  gut  through.  I  have  written  for  the 
last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  not  unfrequently  from  thirty  to 
fifty  letters  a-day,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  to  persons 
connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
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having  reference  to  the  question  of  game.  I  have  here  a 
large  number  of  names  of  persona  who  will  come  up  and  give 
evidence  before  the  committee.  I  do  not  think  the  other 
party  will  call  many  witnesse.* ;  for  he  would  be  a  very  bold 
man  who  would  come  up  and  say  that  game-preserving  was 
advantageous,  or  not  positively  injurious,  to  agriculture. 
They  will  probably  content  themselves  by  cross -examining 
the  witnesses  that  we  shall  bring  up.  But  what  we  want  is 
specific  and  accurate  statements  of  damage,  and  opinions 
formed  ujion  experience  of  the  past,  by  men  who  have  had  the 
best  possible  opportunities  of  judging. 

I  do  hope,  when  this  evidence  is  brought  out  to  the 
public,  as  it  will  be  belbre  or  about  the  close  of  this  session, 
that  we  shall  then  have  this  grievous  abuse  fairly  exposed ; 
and  when  that  is  once  done  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is 
no  man  out  of  Bedlam,  no  individual  who  does  not  wish  to 
bring  down  upon  himself  the  ridicule  or,  what  is  worse,  the 
execration  of  the  public,  will  ever  say  another  word  in  favour 
of  this  grievance  of  preserving  game,  which  has  been  practised 
for  so  many  years  past  by  a  great  portion  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  what  I  want  is, 
that  farmers  everywhere  should  seriously  consider  their  posi- 
tion. There  are  fanners  who  yet  believe  that  I  am  their 
enemy,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  agitation  of  another  question.  It  may  be  that  those 
farmers  are  right,  and  that  I  am  wrong.  I  believe  they  are 
honest  J  I  am  quite  sure  that  1  am.  Upon  that  question  we 
must  agree  to  differ  until  one  or  the  other  be  converted.  1 
trust  that  all  discussion  upon  it  may  be  caiTied  on  in  a 
rational  and  kindly  spirit,  such  as  becomes  men  who  wish 
only  for  the  truth,  and  then  I  believe  the  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  that  which  is  true  will  be  discovered,  and  not 
only  discovered,  but  established. 

But  upon  this  question  of  game  ninety-nine  farmers  out  of 
every  hundred  would  shake  bands  and  agree  with  me  entirely*. 
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I  bad  a  letter  from  Wiltshire  the  other  day,  from  a 
geiitloman  connected  very  closely  with  farmers,  and  whose 
family  are  all  similarly  situated.  He  says,  '  Your  name 
is  a  household  word  with  the  fenners  iu  this  district;  nud 
they  literally  swear  by  you  V  If  we  agree  upon  this 
point  we  will  work  harmoniously;  we  will  go  together  aa 
far  as  we  can,  and  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  company.  I 
wish  the  farmers  in  this  county — and  there  are  Bome  who  are 
well  able  to  do  it— would  put  themselves  still  more  in  com- 
munication with  me  upon  this  question.  Let  us  have  from 
every  county  where  game-preserving  has  been  carried  to  any 
serious  extent,  a  body  of  witnesses  who  shall  for  ever  settle 
the  question,  as  respects  the  particular  county.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  I  should  prove  that  game- preserving  has  done 
alarming  mischief  in  Suffolk  or  in  Wiltshire,  for  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  local  malady  would  not  perhaps  justify  Parliament 
in  applying  that  which  may  be  termed  a  general  remedy;  but 
what  I  want  ia  to  bring  out  as  much  as  possible  the  truth 
from  every  county  where  this  nuisance  has  been  oppressive. 
They  should  come  up  now  before  the  committee,  and  that  will 
be  infinitely  better  than  petitioning  Parliament.  Let  them 
come  up  now  and  state  before  the  committee  what  they  know 
and  what  they  have  seen,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  such  is 
the  intelligence  and  determination  in  the  public  mind  of 
England,  that  when  an  abuse  ia  fairly  expoKed  and  brought 
out  to  demonstration  so  that  nobody  can  deny  that  it  ia  an 
abuse,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  Parliament  will  be  foreed 
to  abate  it. 

It  will  be  a  fine  tbing  for  this  country  when  farmers  lose  a 
little  bit  of  that  overweening  confidence  they  have  in  the 
farmers'  friends,  I  would  not  to-night  say  a  syllable  against 
any  landed  proprietor — I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  many 
of  their  errors  are  errors  of  judgment  and  not  of  heart, 
I  believe  that  they  have  been  living  amougst  circumstances 
the  most  unfavourable  to  a  discovery  of  what  is  their  true 
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interests;  and  their  ignorance  nf  their  own  affaire  hii.s  nuulc 
them  most  officioua  in  ofiering  advice,  which  was  wholly 
valueless  to  their  tenants  when  assembled  at  dinners  and 
meetings  of  various  kinds.  What  I  want  farmers  to  do 
henceforth  is  this,  to  take  nothing  upon  credit.  I  would  not 
take  anji-hing  for  granted.  Do  not  believe  anything  that  I 
say,  or  which  my  friend  Mr.  Cobden  may  utter ;  do  not,  for  a 
moment,  tbink  it  worth  anything,  until  you  have  reasoned  it 
out  and  examined  the  facts,  and  made  yourselves  sure.  But 
apply  the  same  rule  to  the  landowners.  I  want  you  to  apply 
it  to  all.  Caudidatcs  come  before  you  at  the  hustings,  and 
they  pledge  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  impossible  things.  It 
is  Dotorious  that  half  the  things  which  men  say  they  will  do 
when  they  go  to  Parliament,  that  assembly  has  no  more  power 
to  perform  than  it  has  to  prevent  the  sun  rising  to-morrow. 
These  men  come,  and  they  promise  a  variety  of  impossible 
thidgs ;  they  go  to  Parliament  and  cannot  perform  them,  and 
then  those  who  sent  them  there  are  disappointed,  and  fancy 
they  are  betrayed. 

If  the  tenantry  of  this  country,  powerful  as  they  are 
now  in  numbers  on  the  county  registers,  would  look  a  little  to 
their  own  rank,  and  not  quite  so  much  to  another  rank  and 
order,  they  would  find  more  real  attention  to  their  true  in- 
terests on  behalf  of  county  representatives  than  they  do  at 
present.  I  bought  the  Times  newspaper  at  the  station  as  1 
was  coming  down,  and  I  find  a  jmragraph  in  it  which  may  bo 
worth  reading.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Wettern  Hmes,  a 
Devonshire  paper.     It  states — 

'  A  reqiiuition  a  utuallj  determined  on.  l<i  inTit«  three  eminent  rentiog 
fonuere  to  statid  as  oindidnleB  fur  the  next  PurlUmentarv  alaoUoti,  The 
farmon  of  Devon  are  detarmined  to  have  men  who  pay  rent  to  look  after  their 
iotereHta  in  the  Houie  of  Commoni.  We  do  not  antioipate  mach  immediate 
Haeoew  from  stieh  a  step,  but  it  will  teach  the  ariatocTAcy  a  IboS'ID,  and  opetk 
the  eye*  of  the  tenaot-tkrmera  to  their  power,  ir  they  chooac  U>  act  in  concert.' 

How  would  it  bo  if  a  tenant-farmer  were  to  put  up  for  some 
county  ?     In  my  neighbourhood  there  used   to   be  a  little 
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jealousy  about  manufacturers.  They  had  a  notion  that  nobody 
should  go  to  Parliament  but  a  man  who  had  no  other  occu- 
pation to  fill  up  his  time,  and  who  had  moreover  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  life  in  London,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  enormous.  But  now  they  have  found  out 
their  mistake,  and  they  take  a  man  here  and  another  there, 
who  is  not  a  lord,  and  whose  ancestors  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  they  were,  but  a  man  who  has  common  sense 
and  common  honesty — which  two  things  I  suppose  are  called 
'  conmion'  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  so  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

We  have  heard  frequently — I  have  read  repeatedly,  at  the 
proceedings  of  agricultural  meetings  of  various  kinds — that 
the  toast  has  been  proposed  of  '  agriculture  and  commerce'  by 
men  who  despise  commerce  but  yet  sell  game — ^they  have  had 
the  audacity   to   toast  commerce  and    agriculture   together. 
There  is  and  ought  ever  to  be  a  real  union  between  these  two 
great  branches,  by  which  nations  subsist,  but  heretofore  it  has 
been  only  nominal,  and  never  real :  legislation  has  prevented 
its  l)eing  so,  for  legislation  has  been  foolish  in  commerce  as  it 
has  been  in  agriculture.    Speeches  made  at  meetings  such  as  I 
have  referred  to  have  also  had  the  effect  of  making  this  union 
unreal.     I  hope  that  to-night  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
No   man   here  will   believe  for  a  moment  that  I  can  have 
personally  the  smallest  interest  in  injuring  any  individual  in 
this  country  who  is  the  possessor  or  the  cultivator  of  a  single 
acre  of  its  soil.     There  never  can  be  prosperity  in  any  country 
while  all  the  numerous  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  permanently 
depressed  and  injured ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  all 
circumstances  the  vast  bulk  of  the  subsistence  of  our  people 
must  be  derived  from  our  own  soil,  and  from  the  direct  labour, 
as  cultivators,  of  a  vast  portion  of  our  own  countrymen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  any  law  passed  in 
Parliament  for  any  particular  benefit  of  commerce,  unless  it 
be  a  just  law, — and  being  just,  which  can  1^  permanent, — 
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must  be  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  itself.  In 
the  coimty  from  whith  I  come,  Lancashire,  the  most  pro- 
minent in  the  world  for  manufactures  and  commerce,  there 
ia  at  this  time  a  condition  of  prosperity,  when  contrasted 
with  what  we  saw  three  years  ago,  so  reniarkable  that  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  I  say  it  is  t^t 
miracle  which  we  see  every  day,  and  yet  are  unobservant  of 
it :  the  miracle  that  the  sun  shines,  and  that  the  showers 
fell  in  due  season,  the  earth  is  prolific,  and  the  great  and 
bountiful  Benefactor  of  our  species  gives  abundance  to  the 
people;  and  that  abundance  having  come  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  the  prostrate  miUions  of  norking-men  who 
were  idle  and  pauperised  are  now  standing  erect,  and  are 
employed,  and  well  paid,  and  independent,  as  much  so  as 
I  have  ever  seen  them  at  any  former  period.  Whilst  I  see 
that  with  this  abundance  there  is  that  prosperi^  in  the  most 
numerous  classes  of  the  people,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  in  any  degree  dqiend 
upon  the  foolish  fallacies  which  ignorant  men  of  all  jtarties 
have  spread  in  connection  with  these  subjecte. 

But  with  reference  to  this  game  movement  I  must  aek 
this  meeting  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  a  man  connected 
with  the  district  which  I  come  from — having  no  claim  by 
long  standing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  by  lengthened 
service  anywhere — when  he  comes  forward  upon  a  question 
like  this,  yon  must  be  certain  that  to  carry  it  to  a  succcssiul 
issue  it  needs  far  more  than  my  own  individual  efforts  :  it 
requires  the  assistance  of  intelligent,  independent,  and  ex- 
perienced men  in  all  parte  of  the  country.  There  are  some 
in  this  meeting  who  within  the  next  month  will  give  evidence 
on  your  behalf  before  the  Game  Committee,  and  I  trust  tliat 
the  names  I  already  have  down  here  will  he  increased  before 
that  time,  so  that — at  least — half  a  dozen  good  witnesses  may 
go  from  this  district,  I  mean  from  this  jiarticular  county.  So 
far  with  respect  to  thiii  Game  Committee, 
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There  is  one  more  topic  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention. 
An  attempt  was  made  only  a  fortnight  ago  to  procure  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  other  complaints  of  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  community ;  that  committee  was  refused ;  but 
from  the  altered  tone  which  I  have  seen  in  the  House,  even 
within  the  very  short  time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
it,  I  aim  persuaded  that  the  time  is  hastening  on  when  all 
parties  in  that  House — the  highest  Protectionist  and  the 
most  active  and  prominent  Free-trader,  with  all  that  are 
between  those  points — will  be  anxious  to  come  to  a  real  and 
honest  investigation  into  the  circumstances  which  do  affect 
the  prosperity  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  When  once 
there  comes  that  spirit  over  the  minds  of  men,— a  spirit  which 
repudiates  party — which  seeks  not  to  gain  advantage  here 
by  the  spoliation  of  somebody  there — but  a  spirit  which 
wishes  the  truth  to  be  fully  discovered  and  established, — 
when  once  that  spirit  prevails  upon  both  sides  of  the  House, 
as  I  believe  it  will  before  long  with  reference  to  some  of  these 
matters,  then  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  every  class, 
may  look  upon  that  day  as  the  dawning  of  a  better  era, 
when  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  honourable,  ancient, 
numerous,  and  most  necessary  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
shall  no  longer  be  made  the  shuttlecock  of  political  parties, 
but  be  treated  as  rational  men,  and  their  interests  considered 
in  a  rational  manner. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  delighted  with  this 
meeting.  I  have  met  now,  for  two  years  past,  with  large 
bodies  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  many 
have  been  friendly  and  others  hostile  to  my  views;  I  have 
always  gone  from  them  with  this  conviction,  that  wherever 
they  have  erred,  as  I  believe  they  have  often  done,  it  has 
been  from  mistaking  their  way,  and  because  either  they  have 
followed  blind  leaders,  or  are  themselves  unsuspectingly  blind. 
But  I  come  more  and  more  to  this  conviction,  that  there  is 
no  class  of  men  in  this  country  who,  if  they  know  what  is 
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right,  and  have  the  power  to  follow  their  convictions,  will 
make  a  more  unanimous  and  determined  effort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  right  than  will  the  tenant-farmers  of  this 
kingdom.  When  I  see  what  my  fiiend  Mr.  Homcastle  has 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  his  services, 
and  expressed  your  approbation  of  his  conduct,  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  as  there  are  thousands  who  can  applaud  his 
conduct,  there  must  be  great  numbers  ready  to  imitate  it. 
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[In  November,  1863,  Mr,  Oobden  and  Mr.  Bright  spoke  at  a  meeting  at 
Rochdale,  on  the  subject  of  the  English  laws  a£fecting  Land  and  Labourers. 
These  speeches  were  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  Titnes  newspaper, 
and  Mr.  Cobden  charged  Mr.  Delane,  the  Editor  of  that  Journal,  with 
intentional  and  scandalous  misrepresentation  in  his  comments  upon  them. 
The  correspondence  between  the  Statesman  and  the  Editor  was  instructive, 
and  created  much  interest  at  the  time.  The  following  speech  was  delivered 
as  a  comment  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Delane,  and  as  a  defence  of  the  opinions 
expressed  at  the  meeting  at  Rochdale.] 

Although  I  have  often  stood  before  you  on  this  platform, 
yet  I  can  assure  you  that  on  no  former  occasion  have  I  felt 
it  necessary  so  much  to  ask  your  forbearance  and  your  silent 
attention  as  on  this  occasion.  I  had  no  hope  a  week  ago 
that  I  should  be  able  to  attend  here  to-night,  and  to  address 
this  large  audience,  but  being  here  in  the  performance  of  my 
duty  as  one  of  your  representatives,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay 
before  you  the  thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
and  which  bear  upon  the  questions  in  which  we  are  all  deeply 
interested. 

There  are  two  subjects  which  have  been  treated  upon  by 
my  hon.  Colleague,  about  which  I  would  say  a  few  words 
before  I  come  to  that  which  I  had  intended  to  speak  aljout. 
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Tke  first  is  the  question  which  now  keeps  Europe  in  suspense, 
which  may  end  in  a  war,  or  may  end  in  some  diplomatic 
accommodation  of  a  long- stand ing  (juarrel,  I  will  not  gij 
into  the  history  of  the  DaniEli  and  German  dispute.  I  have 
received  since  I  came  here  a  long  and  most  able  letter  from  a 
German  Professor  reBident  in  this  couDtiy  on  behalf  of  the 
German  view  of  that  question — probably  he  is  now  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice.  I  can  only  tell  him,  in  telling  you,  that 
I  agree  entirely,  and  from  my  heart,  with  every  word  that 
my  hon.  Colleague  spoke  upon  that  question ;  and  I  will 
say  fiirther,  that  if  there  be  a  Government  possible  in  our 
day  that  will  plunge  this  country  into  war  under  the  pre- 
tence of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Kurope  and 
Bustainiug  any  kingdom  there,  be  it  little  or  grejit,  I  say 
that  Government  not  only  is  not  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  England,  but  deserves  our  execration  and 
abhorrence. 

There  is  one  other  question  to  which  my  hon.  Colleague 
hae  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  speech.  He  said, 
and  I  believe  it,  that  a  yesir  ago  he  felt  it  a  painful  thing 
to  stand  here  and  to  avow  opinions  fontrary  to  those  of  many 
of  his  friends,  and  contrary  to  those  which  I  had  avowed 
before.  I  told  you  then  how  painful  a  thing  it  was  for 
me  to  stand  up  and  to  controvert  on  this  platform  any  of  the 
statements  which  be  had  made.  I  came  here  to-night  in- 
tending to  say  no  single  word  as  to  the  question  between 
North  and  South  in  the  United  States.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  people  of  England,  so  fiir  as 
that  is  ever  shown  upon  any  public  question,  is  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have  publicly 
declared  it  to  be  their  intention  to  pursue.  I  believe  that 
my  hon.  Friend  is  mistaken  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
meaning  of  the  result  of  what  he  calls  a  recognition  of  the 
South,  J  have  seen  it  stated  by  authority.  North  as  well 
as  South,  and  by  authority  which  I  may  term  English,  and 
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by  authority  from  France,  that  in  the  present  amdition  of 
that  quarrel,  recognition,  by  all  the  usages  of  nations,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  something  more.  And,  therefore,  although 
there  were  no  question  of  slavery,  even  though  it  were  simply 
a  political  revolt,  and  though  there  were  no  special  moral 
question  connected  with  it,  I  believe,  looking  to  the  past 
usage  of  this  country  with  regard  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
Greeks  against  Turkey,  and  with  r^ard  to  the  revolt  of 
the  colonies  of  South  America  against  Spain,  that  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  this  case  aSbrds  no  support  whatever  to 
the  argument  that  we  are  permitted  now  to  recognise  the 
South,  and  that  if  such  recognition  did  take  place  now,  it 
could  only  exasperate  still  more  the  terrible  strife  which  exists 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and  would  spread  that 
strife  even  to  Eurf>pe  itself. 

I  am  myself  of  opinion,  as  I  have  been  from  the  (irst, 
that  the  people  of  America — so  numerous,  so  powerful,  so 
instructed,  so  capable  in  every  way — will  settle  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  continent  without  asking  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  to  take  any  share  in  them.  1  believe  that  in 
the  providence  of  the  Supreme,  the  slaveholder -^untaught, 
unteachable  by  fact  or  argument,  or  Christian  precept — 
has  been  permitted  to  commit — I  will  not  call  it  the 
crime — ^but  the  act  of  suicide.  Whether  President  Lincoln 
be  in  favour  of  abolition ;  whether  the  Northerners  are 
unanimous  against  slavery;  whatever  may  he  said  or 
thought  with  regard  to  the  transactions  on  that  continent, 
he  must  be  deaf  and  blind — and  worse  than  deaf  and  blind— 
who  does  not  pereeive  that,  throngh  the  instrumentality  of 
this  strife,  that  most  odious  and  most  indescribable  offence 
against  man  and  against  heaven — the  slavery  of  man,  the 
bondage  of  four  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures — is  commg  to 
a  certain  and  rapid  end. 

Sir,  I  will  say  of  this  question  that  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  I  shall  stand  on  this  platform  with  my  honourable 
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Colleague,  and  when  he  will  join  with  me — for  he  ie  honest 
enough  and  frank  enough  to  do  that — when  he  will  join  with 
me  in  rejoicing  that  there  doee  not  breathe  a  slave  on  the 
North  American  Continent,  and  that  the  Union  has  been 
completely  restored.  And  not  only  so,  bnt  he  will  rejoice 
that  England  did  not  in  the  remotest  manner,  by  a  word 
or  a  breath,  or  the  raising  of  a  fingerj  or  the  setting  of  a 
^pe,  do  one  single  thing  to  promote  the  atrocious  object 
of  the  leaders  of  this  accursed  insurrection. 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  for  a  little  on 
matters  less  exciting — and  our  friends  down  below  here  who 
are  enduring  a  sort  of  purgatory, — I  must  ask  them  to  be  as 
compassionate  to  me  as  they  can,  and  I  will  commiserate 
them  as  much  as  possible.  About  two  months  ago,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  November,  I  hiid  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  speech  in  the  town  of  Rochdale,  where  I  live.  The  meeting 
was,  I  suppose,  nearly  as  large  as  this.  It  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  our  distinguished 
representative,  Mr.  Cobdeu,  to  address  his  constituents.  There 
are  very  few  meetings  of  that  kind  at  Bochdale  to  which  I 
am  not  invited,  and  in  which  I  am  not  expected  to  take  part. 
On  that  occasion  I  took  the  opjKirtunity  of  objecting  to 
those  persons  who  think  that  everything  is  done  in  this 
country  that  needs  to  be  done — that  everybody  is  so  happy 
that  politics  are  at  an  end,  I  spoke  particularly  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  million  or  million  and  a-half  of  our  labouring 
population  who  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  rather 
a  lively  discussion  in  the  newspapers  about  what  was  said 
at  that  meeting. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  since,  and  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  write  anything  on  the  matter, 
but  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention  for  a  short  time  I 
should  like  to  say  a  little  about  it.  What  I  said  at  that 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  land  was  this : — 
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'  I  ehould  say,  if  we  were  fairly  represenkd,  that  feudaliflm,  with  regard  to  the 
land  of  England,  would  perish,  and  that  the  agricultural  labourer  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  redeemed  from  that  poverty  and  serfdom  which,  up 
to  this  time,  have  been  his  lot.  It  would  take  a  night,  it  would  take  a  long 
speech,  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  class  ;  but 
with  laws  such  as  we  have,  which  are  intended  to  bring  vast  tracks  of  land  into 
the  possession  of  one  man,  that  one  man  may  exercise  great  political  power, 
that  system  \s  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  dooms  the  agricultural  labourer,  I 
say,  to  perpetual  poverty  and  degradation.* 

There  were  comments  on  that  speech,  but  I  will  only  refer 
to  the  comments  of  one  paper,  the  Times.  The  TimeSy  in  an 
article  upon  foreign  politics,  and  speaking  of  small  States  in 
Europe  who  may  have  something  to  gain  by  change,  said  that 
they  might  look  upon  these  changes  with  something  of  that 
satisfaction  with  which  the  poor  might  regard  Mr.  Brighfs 
proposition  for  the  division  among  them  of  the  lands  of  the 
rich.  Well,  you  know  that  a  correspondence  took  place  almost 
immediately,  and  in  consequence  of  that  passage,  between  my 
friend  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  John  Delane,  the  editor  of  the 
Times.  Now,  this  is  what  the  Times  had  said,  that  I  am  now 
about  to  read,  two  days  after  the  speech  : — 

•  This  language' — 

that  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  yet  my  language,  I 
am  free  to  say,  was  more  strong  upon  the  general  question, 
I  think,  than  Mr.  Cobden's — 

'  so  often  repeated  and  so  often  calculated  to  excite  discontent  among  the  poor 
and  half -informed,  has  really  only  one  intelligible  meaning.  '*  Reduce  the 
electoral  franchise  ;  for  when  you  have  done  so  you  will  obtain  an  assembly 
which  will  seize  on  the  estates  of  proprietors  of  land  and  divide  them  gratui- 
tously among  the  poor.* 


»> » 


Well,  Sir,  when  this  notable  newspaper  editor  was  brought  to 
book,  what  did  he  say  ?  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Cobden,  the  i8th  December,  and  also  published  an  article 
in  his  newspaper.  In  his  letter  he  says :  ^  You  seem  to  assume 
that  I  charged  you  with  proposing  that  this  division  should 
be  accomplished  by  violence.^  Does  anybody  believe  that  any 
one  without  violence  can  seize  upon  the  lands  of  the  rich,  and 
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distribute  them  gratuitouBly,  that  te,  for  notluug,  amongst 
the  poor  ?     On  the  same  day,  in  an  article,  he  made  this 

statement : — 

'  Nobod;  waa  likely  to  charge  thoBS  two  gentlr-tneii  with  rocommendTng 
'•  agrariiin"  outrae**,  for  their  interest  ifl  M  mueb  bound  np  with  social  order, 
ths  rights  of  property,  and  the  (JueenV  pence  aa  that  of  the  whole  peerage,' 

Which  is  tnie ;  but  why  did  not  he  find  that  out  before  he  had 
made  that  charge  ?     He  says, — 

'  Nohod/  who  reiul  the  single  line  which  Mr.  Cohden  has  asiied  for  a  peg  to 
hang  bis  dofenca  ojion  eoald  imagine  for  a  moment  that  it  pointed  to  Tioleroa." 

This  is  the  gentleman  who  professes  to  counsel  and  lead 
the  nation.  Now,  suppose  he  had  charged  Adam  Smith,  the 
great  apostle  of  political  economy,  with  approving  piracy,  or 
if  he  had  cliarged  John  Wesley  with  being  an  encourager 
of  drunkennesa  and  profanity,  would  it  have  been  more  extra- 
ordinary than  that  he  should  charge  Mr,  Cohden  and  myself 
with  instigating  agrarian  outrages  and  the  seizure  of  the  estates 
of  those  who  now  hold  them,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  them 
among  the  people,  of  course  taking  nothing  from  the  people 
for  them,  and  therefore  giving  nothing  to  the  rich  for  them  ? 
If  there  be  two  men  in  England,  I  will  undertake  to  say, 
who  have  more  conscientiously  and  more  faithfully  preached 
for  twenty-five  years  the  doctrines  of  absolute  honesty  with 
regard  to  political  questions  in  England,  those  two  men  are 
Mr,  Cobdcn  and  myself.  But  Mr.  Cohden  came  forward  to 
assail  Mr.  Dolane  when  be  made  this  charge  against  me. 
He  found  a  man  tn  a  mask  endeavouring  to  stab  me  in  the 
back, — for  he  had  not  seen  that  the  same  man  had  been,  in 
a  previous  article,  also  stabbing  him, — and  he  came  forward, 
and  dragged  his  mask  from  him,  and  he  showed  him  to  the 
gaze  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  the  world.  And  at  last, 
after  denial  and  equivocation  of  every  kind,  this  unmasked 
editor  of  this  great  journal  was  obliged  to  retire  from  (he  per- 
sonal part  of  this  controversy,  and  to  skulk  hack  into  his 
anonymous  hiding-place,  which  suits  him  better. 
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I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  Neither  Mr.  Cobden  nor  I 
have  ever  eaid  anjtliitig  to  show  that  we  thought  it  desirable 
to  abolish  by  force  of  law  anonymous  writing  in  our  news- 
papers ;  but  Mr.  Cobden  laments,  as  I  do,  and  as  you  all  do, 
that  the  anonymous  system  is  inevitably  a  sbelt^r  for  a  man 
who  has  no  sense  of  honoiir.  I  recollect  a  description  which 
I  am  sure  will  suit  Mr.  Delane  admirably.  It  was  published 
some  time  ago  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  described  a 
notorious  politician  there  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  has 
been  at  the  elbow  of  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
Times  for  the  last  twelve  months — with  what  happy  success 
to  the  forecast  ajid  the  honesty  of  that  paper  we  all  know. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  '  he  was  a  just  man  and  a  righteous 
man,  and  that  he  walked  uprightly  befitre  the  world,  but  when 
he  was  not  tjefore  the  world  his  walk  was  slantindieular.'  Sir, 
the  Times  newspaper,  notwithstanding  all  this,  is  a  power  in 
this  country,  and  a  power  in  Europe.  No  man  laments  more 
than  I  do  that  so  much  power  should  he  associated  with  what 
I  will  call  a  godless  intellect  and  a  practical  alheism.  No 
one  laments  more  than  I  do  that  a  pajier  which  was  once 
great  in  its  independence  has  become  now — what  shall  I  say  ? 
—  domesticated,  for  the  editor  of  the  Times  is  now  domes- 
ticated iu  the  houses  of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  members  of 
high  families  in  London.  He  has  learned  now, — in  this  day, 
when  that  paper  might  liave  been  more  useful  than  ever, — to 
fetch  and  carry  for  Cambridge  House.  And,  Sir,  for  aught 
I  know,  looking  at  what  is  said  in  the  clubs  in  London  about 
the  dispensation  of  patronage  to  men  who  have  been  writers 
for  that  journal,  I  am  not  sure,  unless  what  I  say  now  may 
make  it  difficult,  that  some  day  or  other  some  proprietor 
(or  chief  proprietor)  of  that  paper  may  not  Bud  himself 
placed  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  compensation  for  the  services 
offered  to  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

But  now,  passing  from  that  subject,  you  will  remember 
that  my  argument  at  Rochdale  was   that  the   agricultural 
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labouring  population  of  this  country  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  that  I  believed  that  to  a  large  extent  it  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  unsound  and  unjust  laws  which  regu- 
late the  possession  and  distribution  of  laud.  Now  you  know, 
of  eourse,  living  in  Birmingham,  as  well  as  we  know,  that, 
contrary  to  what  exists  in  some  countries,  we  have  three  great 
classes  connected  with  land.  We  have  the  landowner  first, 
who  is  always  becoming  richer — that  is  if  he  does  not  spend 
too  much.  His  land  is  always  becoming  more  valuable.  You 
find  him  living  in  a  better  house,  with  more  gorgeous  fittings, 
with  a  more  splendid  equipage,  and  following  more  expensive 
amusements.  [A  Voice :  'I  thought  the  cotton  lords  did  that.'J 
No  doubt.  If  you  pursue  it  further,  you  find  the  tenant* 
farmers  occupying  larger  farms,  and  in  connection  with  the 
tenant-farmers  there  is  a  much  greater  apparent  wealth.  But 
if  you  come  to  the  labourers,  who  cultivate  the  land,  by  whose 
toil  and  whose  sweat  your  tables  are  furnished  with  bread  and 
with  beef,  and  with  many  other  things  that  they  produce,  you 
find  these  labourers  at  this  moment,  1  believe,  at  a  comparar- 
tively  greater  distance  from  the  landlord,  and  from  the  tenant 
probably,  than  they  were  at  any  former  period.  ['No,  no.'] 
There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  differs  from  me;  I  am 
glad  he  is  in  the  meeting. 

I  will  ask  you  whether,  during  past  years,  you  have  read 
any  letters  in  the  Times  newspaper  signed  by  the  initials 
'  S.  G.  O.'  These  letters  were  written  by  a  gentleman  of  rare 
intelligence  and  of  great  benevolence.  His  descriptions  I 
believe  may  be  entirely  relied  upon.  If  any  of  you  have 
read  some  letters  written  three  or  four  months  ago  from 
parts  of  Buckinghamshire  and  published  in  the  Slav  news- 
paper, with  regard  to  the  condition  of  that  population, — 
you  will  know  what  it  is  that  I  mean, — but  if  you  are  un- 
willing to  take  their  evidence,  let  us  take  the  evidence  of 
a  witness  that  nobody  here  will  call  in  question,  and  that 
is  the   evidence  of  the  Saturday   Beview.     On  the  a6th  of 
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September  last  there  was  an  article  in  that  journal  on 
'Agricultural  Labourers/  in  which  it  said — and  I  beg  you 
to  listen  to  it,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  great  part  of  my 
speech.     The  extract  fix)m  the  article  reads  thus  : — 

'  When  the  duU  season  of  the  year  comes  round  [it  is  between  October  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament]  all  sorts  of  odd  persons  and  things  have  their  share 
of  public  attention,  and  even  agricultural  labourers  are  pitied  and  discussed. 
At  other  times  they  live  on  with  no  one  much  to  care  for  them — the  &rmer 
looking  on  them  as  his  natural  enemies,  the  parson's  kindly  soul  getting  weary 
of  his  long  combat  with  their  helpless  stolid  ignorance,  and  the  squire  not 
knowing  what  he  can  do  for  them  further  than  build  two  or  three  Elizabethan 
cottages,  covered  with  honeysuckle,  close  to  his  gates.* 

And  then  the  writer  of  the  article  proceeds  to  say  that  when 
foreigners  come  here  and  read  of  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers  they  must  be  much  shocked,  for  he  adds : — 

'  We  are  moved  to  a  languid  shame  and  sadness  by  thinking  how  true  the 
picture  is,  and  what  tpretckedf  uncared-for ^  untaught  brutes  the  people  are  who 
raise  the  crops  on  which  we  live.* 

And  then : — 

*  There  is  a  wailing  over  \h.e  dirt  and  vice  and  misery  that  must  prevail  in 
houses  where  seven  or  eight  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  are  penned  up 
together  for  the  night  in  the  one  rickety,  foul,  vermin-haunted  bedroom.  The 
picture  of  agricultural  life  unrolls  itself  before  us  as  it  is  painted  by  those  who 
know  it  best.  We  see  the  dull  clouded  mind,  the  bovine  gaze,  the  brutality 
and  recklessness,  the  simple  audacity  of  vice,  the  confused  hatred  of  his  betters, 
which  mark  the  English  peasant,  unless  some  happy  fortune  has  saved  him 
from  the  general  lot,  and  persuaded  him  that  life  "  has  something  besides  beer 
that  the  poor  man  may  have  and  may  relish." ' 

He  then  goes  on  to  declare  that '  the  old  feudalism' — feudal- 
ism is  precisely  the  thing  I  mentioned — 

'The  old  feudalism  of  England — the  state  of  things  when  there  yet  were 
serfs,  and  when  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  almost  a  different  order  of  beings — 
still  colours  the  relations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.* 

And  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  he  says  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  should  be.     The  writer  states : — 

'  It  is  looked  on  as  the  duty  and  place  of  the  poor  man  to  stay  in  his  native 
village  for  ever  ;  to  work  hard  for  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a- week,  and  bring  up  a 
large  family  respectably  on  the  money ;  to  touch  his  hat  to  the  gentry,  to  go  to 
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ohnrcb  regularly,  and  to  tnftke  out  u  much  lu  he  can  of  tbe  service  ;  to  bate 
the  public-house,  luid  feel  no  loDgiog  for  ootnpiui;  and  a  bright  fire  or  goesip, 
aud  b>  be  gnidtxl  towanln  heaven  bj  the  tnirate  and  the  youog  Indies.  Thia  U 
the  poor  mnn  which  modem  feudaliam  nctuallj  produces,  nnd  who  inaj'  be 
■sen  by  ao;  one  who  stands  oppontE  the  door  of  the  Tillage  beenhiip  on  a 
Saturday  evening.' 

Now  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
what  do  you  think  the  writer  of  the  article  from  which  I 
have  just  quoted  proposes  ? — he  proixwea  that  instead  of  a 
man  receiving  parochial  relief  from  the  parish,  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  receive  it  from  that  larger  area,  namely,  from 
the  Union ;  aud  that  a  law  which  he  says  is  hardly  ever  put 
in  practice  should  he  repealed,  by  which  a  working-man 
breaking-  a  contract  to  work  is  treated  as  a  Mou.  I  do  not 
believe  those  remedies  would  be  suflBcient  for  the  terrible 
malady  which  he  has  described  in  such  powerful  language. 
May  I  ask  you  this  question  ?  Is  it  the  unchangeable  law 
of  Heaven  that  the  agricultural  population  of  this  country 
shall  continue  in  that  condition  1  Writers  tell  you,  that  your 
agriculture  is  far  better  than  any  other  agriculture,  that  you 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  wheat  or  any  other  produce  over 
a  given  surface.  We  know  that  there  is  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world  close  at  their  doors,  and  the  means  of  conveyance 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Then  I  want  to  know  why 
it  is  that  the  labouring  population  upon  the  farms  of  this 
country  arc  in  the  condition  I  have  just  described.  Is  it  bo 
in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe;  is  it  so  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ?  No.  I  could  give  you,  if  it  were  not 
that  reading  evidence  from  books  is  not  suited  to  a  si>eech, 
and  to  a  grejit  meeting  like  this — I  could  read  you  evidence 
from  every  kind  of  man — from  the  highest  in  rank — from  the 
most  cultivated  in  mind — from  the  most  extensively  known 
in  public  affairs — I  could  prove  to  you,  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
in  all  these  countries  in  Europe  where  the  land  is  divided  and 
the  people  have  a  chance  of  having  some  of  it — those  in  fact 
who  are  industrious  and  frugal — that  the  condition  of  the 
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agricultural  and  peasant  population  is  infinitely  superior  to 
anything  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Well,  then,  you  may  ask  me  very  reasonably, — what  is  the 
difference  between  the  laws  of  these  countries  and  the  laws 
of  ours,  and  what  changes  do  you  propose  ?  I  will  tell  you 
in  as  few  words  as  I  can.  In  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe — in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in 
Holland  and  in  Norway,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  likely  to 
become  general  throughout  Europe,  the  law  follows  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  natural  law  of  affection  and  justice  between 
parent  and  children.  The  large  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  parent  must  be  by  will  (or  if  not  by  will  the  law  will 
so  order  it)  divided  amongst  the  children;  not  land  alone, 
but  all  the  property  of  the  parent,  according  to  the  number 
of  his  children.  And  you  are  to  be  frightened  by  this 
law  of  bequests  as  if  it  were  something  very  dreadful.  It 
only  follows  the  rule  which  the  majority  of  your  merchants, 
your  manufacturers,  and  of  all  the  people  in  the  world  have 
followed  in  these  later  days,  of  treating  their  children  with 
equal  affection  and  with  equal  justice.  On  going  to  the 
United  States,  you  find  a  very  different  state  of  the  law. 
There  a  man  may  leave  his  property  as  he  likes  amongst 
his  children,  because  the  United  States'  law  believes  that 
natural  affection  and  justice  are  of  themselves  a  sufficient 
law  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enforce  these  moral  duties  by  any  statute.  But 
if  a  man  dies  without  leaving  a  will,  the  law  of  the  United 
States  takes  his  property,  and  looking  upon  his  children  with 
equal  affection  and  equal  justice,  makes  that  distribution  which 
it  believes  the  just  and  living  parent  would  have  made. 

But  if  you  come  to  this  country  what  do  you  find  ?  You 
find  this,  that  with  regard  to  all  kinds  of  property,  except 
what  is  called  real  property,  (meaning  the  land  of  the 
country  and  the  houses  upon  it,)  the  law  does  exactly  the 
same    thing.     It   divides   it   equally    amongst   the   children. 


because  it  koows  that  this  is  what  the  parent  should  have  done, 
and  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  a  just  parent.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  land,  our  law  is  contrary 
to  the  European  law  which  makes  a  statute  according  to 
natural  justice,  contrary  to  the  United  States'  law,  which,  when 
there  is  no  will,  makes  a  distribution  also  in  accordance  with 
natural  justice.  Thus  our  law  steps  in  and  does  that  which 
natural  justice  would  forbid.  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
if  anybody  is  prepared  to  deny  this.  Personalty,  that  is. 
property  which  is  not  land,  is  divided  e<jualiy;  the  property 
which  is  land  is  not  divided  equally,  but  is  given  to  the  eldeet 
son  in  one  lump.  Now,  tell  me  whether  the  principle  wliich 
the  law  of  Europe  for  the  most  part  wishes  to  enforce,  that 
which  the  law  of  America  enforces  when  there  is  no  will, 
that  which  we  enforce  when  land  is  not  in  question — whether 
that  is  not  a  more  just  law,  does  not  approve  itself  more  to 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  before  the  eye  of  Heaven,  than  a  law 
by  which  we  send  bcffgars  into  the  world, — it  may  be  half- 
a-dozen  children,— that  we  may  make  one  rich  in  the  posses- 
sion of  unnecessary  abundance  ? 

What  are  the  reasons — these  things  are  not  done  without 
reasons — ask  anybody  what  are  the  reasons,  and  you  are  told, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  high  political  reasons.  These  high 
political  reasons  are  often  very  curious.  In  some  countries — 
in  Turkey,  for  example — it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  long 
time,  and  is  hardly  abandoned  yet,  that  the  wielder  of  the 
sceptre  should  destroy  his  younger  brothers,  lest  they  should 
become  competitors  with  him  for  the  throne,  MTiat  would 
you  think  if  the  law  of  this  country  doomed  all  the  younger 
children  to  a  want  of  freedom  and  to  a  total  want  of  educa- 
tion,— if  it  conferred  all  the  freedom  and  all  the  education 
on  the  eldest  sons,  and  left  the  others  to  go  to  the  streets? 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  t«  cut  off  all  the  younger  boys 
&nd  girls  from  all  education  and  all  freedom,  as  it  is  to  cut 
them  off  from  their  share  of  their  father's  property.     But 
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you  will  find  to-morrow  morning,  in  all  probability,  that 
the  editor  in  this  town, — who  does  not  generally,  as  I  have 
noticed,  serve  you  up  very  strong  meat, — will  say,  if  he 
comments  on  this  part  of  my  speech,  what  use  would  it  be 
to  make  a  law  that  the  property  shall  be  divided  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  will,  when  men  die  so  seldom  without 
making  a  will,  and  will  argue  that  the  difference  will  be 
very  small.  I  will  tell  you  what  difference  it  would  make. 
It  would  take  the  tremendous  sanction  of  the  law  from  the 
side  of  evil,  and  put  it  on  the  side  of  good. 

There  is  a  case — it  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  me — 
bearing  upon  this  point.  About  the  time  when  the  American 
colonies  were  severed  from  this  country,  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture and  entail  were  enforced  in  the  State  of  Virginia 
in  the  most  rigid  manner.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  after- 
wards President  of  the  Republic,  considered  it  one  of  the 
g^reatest  acts  of  his  life  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  to  abolish  these  laws.  You  will  find  this 
statement  in  his  Life, — 'The  class  which  thus  provided  for 
the  perpetuation  of  its  wealth  also  monopolized  the  civil 
honours  of  the  colony.^  You  will  be  able  to  judge  whether 
that  is  not  very  much  the  case  in  this  country.  Amongst 
the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  abolishing  the  law  of 
entails  was  that  he  wished  *  to  make  an  opening  for  the 
aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature  has  wisely 
provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society,  and 
scattered  with  equal  hand  throughout  all  its  conditions.' 
And  when  he  came  to  the  abolition  of  the  law  and  custom 
of  primogeniture,  that  is,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  that 
property  should  be  equally  divided  whenever  the  parents 
did  not  leave  a  will,  it  is  said  by  his  biographer  that  these 
laws — 

*  Have  not  merely  altered  the  distribution  of  that  part  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty which  is  transmitted  to  surviving  relatives  by  the  silent  operation  of  law, 
but  they  have  also  operated  on  public  opinion  so  as  to  influence  the  testauien- 
tary  disposition  of  it  by  the  proprietors,  without  which  last  effect  the  purpose 
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of  the  LegisUtiire  uiiglil  lisve  been  reailily  defeated.  The  mn&i  »re  now  very 
rare  In  which  a  pareiit  makoB,  b;  hU  w[U,  s  much  more  uDequiil  diBtribiition 
of  his  property  among  bU  chililrcn  than  the  law  itself  would  miike.  It  is  tliiu 
that  Win,  tlieoiselres  the  creatures  of  public  opinion,  often  powerfully  re-act 


And  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  Oistribution  was 
to  lessen  tlie  chances  of  a  man  being  so  enormously  rich,  and 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  a  large  numhcr  lo  beoome  moderately 
80,  He  said  further,  that  if  there  were  fewer  coaches  and  six 
in  the  State  ol'  Virginia,  there  were  twenty  times  as  many 
carriages  and  pairs. 

I  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  question  of  primo- 
geniture. The  question  of  entails  is  much  of  the  same 
kind,  and  with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  the  public  I  shall 
only  say  a  sentence  or  two.  The  object  of  entailing  land  is 
to  keep  great  estates  together,  and  lo  keep  them  in  one 
family.  Upon  (his  system  land  in  this  country  is  sometimes 
tied  lip  for  fifty,  or  eighty,  or  a  hundred  yeara,  no  person 
having  power  to  sell  it,  however  advantageous  it  miglit  be  to 
the  proprietors  that  the  laud  should  be  sold.  And  then,  if  you 
come  to  the  question  of  the  difficulties  of  transfer,  I  might 
ask  gentlemen  near  me  connecfed  with  the  law — and  they 
will  tell  you  that  it  always  takes  months,  and  it  sometimes 
takes  years,  to  prove  a  title ;  and  the  cost  of  this  in  money 
comes  to  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  purchase  money  of 
the  property. 

Now,  may  I  ask  you  what  is  the  political  reason  for 
which  this  state  of  things  is  maintained  ?  It  is  for  the  very 
reason  for  which  this  system  was  established  eight  hundred 
years  ago — that  there  may  be  in  this  country  a  handfiil 
of  persons,  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  there  are  hero — 
twice  as  many  perhaps — who  are  the  owners  of  nearly  all  the 
land,  in  whose  hand  is  concentrated  nearly  all  the  po\vev,  by 
whom  the  Government  of  the  country  is  mainly  conducted, 
and  amongst  whom  the  patronage  of  the  Qovemment  is 
mainly  distribnted.      In  every  country  in   the  world,   as  far 
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as  I  know,  the  possessors  of  land  are  the  possessors  of  power. 
In  France,  at  this  moment,  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  revolution  now  and  then  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  if  you  come  to  the  question  of  voting, 
the  majority  of  the  voting  population  at  this  moment  are 
found  in  the  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  it  was  their  suffrages  which  conferred  the 
supreme  power  on  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French.  If 
you  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  study  the  political  system  of 
the  United  States,  where  almost  all  the  farmers  are  owners 
of  their  farms,  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  holders  of 
political  power.  The  city  of  New  York  may  denounce  the 
policy  of  the  Government  at  Washington;  but  it  is  the 
land-owning  farmers — the  cultivators  of  the  great  States 
in  the  interior  of  the  country — who  are  the  real  holders 
of  political  power,  and  by  whose  will  alone  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  able  to  carry  on  the  great  matters 
which  belong  to  his  exalted  station.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  great  planting  population — the 
owners  of  immense  plantations; — are  the  life  and  soul  of 
Southern  politics.  And  if  you  come  to  our  own  country — 
to  your  own  county,  Warwickshire,  or  any  county  you 
choose  to  walk  into— you  will  find  that  two  or  three  great 
landowners  can  sit  down  together  and  determine  who  shall 
or  who  shall  not  go  to  Parliament,  as  the  pretended  repre- 
sentative of  the  population  in  that  county. 

I  believe  that  with  these  vast  properties,  which  are  of 
no  real  advantage  to  those  who  hold  them — for  100,000/. 
a-year,  or  200,000/.  a-year,  can  give  no  man  greater 
real  happiness  than  10,000/.  or  5,000/.  a-year, — I  say  these 
great  properties,  with  great  political  power,  form  what  we 
call  our  great  territorial  system — a  system  which  prevails 
to  an  extent  in  this  country  which  is  probably  unknown  in 
any  other,  but  which  leaves  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  ignorant, 
and  hopeless,  and  dependent,  and  degraded.     There  is,  as  you 
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know,  a  great  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  farms  throughout 
the  country,  a  pmetioe  which  makes  it  still  more  difficult  for  the 
labourer  ever  to  become  a  tenant,  or  to  rise  from  the  oondilion 
in  which  he  is.  You  see  a  ladder — the  social  ladder — upon 
which  you  wish  to  see  the  i>oor,  and  dcpi-essed,  and  unfortunate 
nine-or-ten-fihillings-a-week-labourer  ascend  gradually.  You 
would  rejoice  to  see  him  get  up  a  few  steps  and  become  a  farmer, 
altliongh  but  in  a  small  way ;  or  the  owner  of  a  small  piece 
of  land.  But  you  find  that  for  six  or  eight,  or  ten  feet  up 
the  ladder,  the  ete|)s  are  broken  out;  and,  in  his  low  position, 
he  has  not  a  chance  of  beginning  the  ascent.  Let  there  be 
steps  in  the  shape  of  small  farms  and  small  estates,  and  land 
freely  bought  and  sold,  and  then  he  will  have  something  to 
hope  for,  aomething  to  save  even  his  email  earnings  for,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  purchase  or  to  occupy  one  of  these  email 
farms  and  get  away  from  the  humble  and  melancholy  poeitioa 
in  which  he  is  now,  to  one  wliJch  I  wish,  from  my  soul,  e\'ery 
labourer  in  this  country  could  find  himself  plaeed  in. 

Now,  Sir,  for  fear  that  the  Man  in  the  Mask — he  has 
got  his  mask  on  again  for  a  time — tor  fear  that  the  Man  in 
the  Mask  should  misrepresent  me  to-moiTow,  let  me  tell  you 
that  I  am  not  against  great  estates,  or  great  forms,  or 
great  factories,  but  I  have  a  very  great  liking  for  small 
estates,  small  farms,  and  small  factories.  In  this  country, 
where  there  is  such  a  rapid  creation  of  wealth,  there  is 
always  a  great  power  ui;ging  to  the  accumulation  of  land. 
I  know  the  case  of  a  nobleman  now,  in  a  southern  county, 
from  report,  who  is  stated  to  have  an  income  of  i  io,ooo/. 
a-year;  and  being  a  wise  man,  as  regards  his  expenditure 
compared  with  his  income,  he  only  spends — though  it  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  he  spends  it — he  only  spends  40.000^, 
a-year,  and  he  has  8o,oooJ.  a-year  left.  What  does  he  do  with 
this?  He  buyri  up  every  farm,  every  estate,  big  or  little,  all 
over  the  district,  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  immense 
estate  is  constantly  becoming  larger.     I  do  not  blame  him  for 
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that.  I  applaud  him  so  &r^  that  he  is  a  man  who  does  not  waste 
his  property^  and  I  have  heard  that  among  those  with  whom 
he  lives  he  is  a  man  of  excellent  character.  There  are  persons 
who  come  from  Manchester^  &om  Leeds^  and  there  are  some 
in  Birmingham  who  are  able  to  purchase  large  estates. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  this  in  this  country,  where  we  have 
so  much  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and  wealth 
to  buy  estates  with.  In  addition  to  this,  their  posses- 
sion gives  great  social  position  and  great  political  influence. 
I  am  not  complaining  of  this.  It  is  a  natural,  and  advan- 
tageous, and  healthy  thing;  for  it  is  desirable  that  &rmers 
should  have  the  stimulus  of  ambition  to  have  a  larger  farm, 
and  that  the  men  who  have  an  estate  should  have  an  ambition 
— if  they  can  entertain  it  honestly — to  have  a  larger  estate. 
The  stimulus  by  which  men  strive  at  something  honourable  is 
useful  to  the  country;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to 
this  the  force  of  a  most  intricate  and  complicated  system 
of  law,  to  give  to  this  force  greater  force,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
contrary  to  all  the  true  interests  of  England;  and  I  believe 
if  it  goes  on  for  another  half-century,  as  it  has  for  the  last 
half-century,  it  will  cause  great  discontent  and  great  embar- 
rassment within  this  now  peaceful  kingdom. 

What  I  propose  is  this — it  is  nothing  that  I  have  not 
stated  before — it  is  the  most  moderate  thing  that  can  be  pro- 
posed. If  you  want  to  see  an  admirable  description  of  what 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do,  you  will  find  it  in  a  paper 
which  certainly  is  not  very  Radical — is  rather,  in  my  opinion, 
though  conducted  with  considerable  ability,  conceited  in  some 
of  its  criticisms  upon  us — I  mean  the  Spectator,  There  was 
an  article  on  Saturday  last  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of 
land  laws  in  New  York,  and  although  there  are  only  three 
or  four  lines  about  New  York  in  the  article,  that  does  not 
matter,  for  it  is  admirably  written.  In  one  place  it  reads  as 
follows : — '  No  doubt  Mr.  Bright  would  consider  this  not 
sufficient  change  for  the  purposes  he  wishes.^     He  is  quite 
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tnistaketi.  The  changes  which  he  proposes  are  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  changes  I  have  ever  proposed,  either  in 
public  or  in  private.  What  are  these  changes?  First  of 
all,  that  the  law  shall  declare  that  when  any  person  owning 
property  dies  without  making  a  distribution  of  it  by  will, 
the  law  shall  distribute  it  ujKin  the  same  principle  that  it 
now  adopts  when  it  divides — I  am  now  speaking  of  landed 
property— any  other  kind  of  property.  For  example:  Sup- 
pose a  man  has  got  money  in  the  bank — I  wish  eveiybody 
had — suppose  be  has  machinery  in  his  mill,  merchandise 
in  bis  warehouse,  Bhii>s  upon  the  ocean,  or  that  he  has  shares, 
or  the  parchments  for  them  in  his  safe  —  if  he  dies,  the 
Government  by  the  law,  or  rather  the  law  itself,  makes  a  dis- 
tribution of  all  that  property  amongst  all  his  children,  in 
accordance  with  the  great  universal  law  of  natural  parental 
affection  and  justice.  Then,  I  say,  let  that  principle  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  property  which  a  man  may  die  possessed  of; 
and,  80  far  as  that  goes,  I  want  no  further  change.  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  entails,  I  would  say  this : 
the  Speciaior  proposes  that  a  man,  by  entailing  bis  property — 
so  far  as  I  can  understand — shall  only  prevent  himself  and 
his  next  heir  from  disposing  of  it — that  there  shall  be,  in  point 
of  fact,  only  two  persona  in  the  entail.  Now,  what  I  propose 
is,  that  a  man  may  leave  his  property  to  as  many  persons 
as  he  likes,  to  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  and  F,  and  so  on  all  through 
the  alphabet,  if  tbey  are  all  alive  at  the  time  be  makes  his  will, 
and  be  can  put  all  their  names  into  it.  But  at  present  he 
can  leave  it  to  these  people,  and  to  a  child  then  unborn,  and 
who  shall  not  be  born,  it  may  be,  till  twenty  years  after 
be  has  made  his  will.  I  would  cut  that  off.  I  contend  that 
it  should  be  left  to  persons  who  are  in  existence,  and  whose 
names  are  in  the  will,  and  you  will  find  that  as  A,  B,  and  C 
died  it  would  finally  come  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would 
have  the  absolute  disposal  of  it,  and  who  could  keep,  or  sell, 
or  give,  or  waste  it  as  be  please*!. 
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And  I  believe  it  will  be  mueh  better  for  the  public  when 
that  freedom  of  transfer  is  given  to  the  possessors  of  land 
which  is  given  to  the  possessors  of  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty. If  I  were  to  sit  down  for  ten  minutes  and  a  lawyer 
were  to  take  my  place,  he  could  tell  you  what  a  trouble  our 
law  is ;  and — although  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  them  think 
that  they  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it — what  a  curse  it  is 
to  a  man  who  buys  landed  property  or  who  sells  it.  Every- 
thing which  I  am  proposing  is  carried  out,  I  believe,  through 
most  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  is  being  adopted  in 
the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  the  most  curious  thing  in  the 
world  that  whenever  an  Englishman  leaves  these  shores — 
whether  it  is  the  effect  of  the  salt  air,  or  of  sea-sickness, 
or  the  result  of  that  prolonged  meditation  which  a  voyage  of 
some  weeks'  duration  invites,  I  do  not  know — but  whenever 
an  Englishman  leaves  these  shores,  the  effect  is  to  peel  off,  not 
the  rags  of  his  body,  but  the  verminous  rags  from  his  intellect 
and  soul.  He  leaves  behind  him  in  England  all  the  stupidity 
which  some  of  us  cherish,  and  he  lands  in  Australia  with  his 
vision  so  clear,  that  he  can  see  things  in  a  common-sense 
manner. 

I  want  to  ask  you  as  reasonable  men,  as  men  of  business 
— ^there  is  not  a  man  who  cannot  understand  this  question 
moderately  well — is  this  spoliation  ?  Is  this  agrarian  outrage? 
Is  this  stimulating  the  working-man  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  to — what  shall  I  say  ? — to,  it  may  be,  incendiarism 
or  to  something  worse  ?  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  is  but 
laying  before  them  those  just  principles  of  law  and  practice 
which  are  admitted  to  be  just  in  every  other  country  in  the 
world  than  this,  and  which  we  admit  to  be  just  with  regard 
to  everything  else,  except  the  single  article  of  land. 

We  are  charged  with  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  Mask.  On  the  %^t\\  of  November  he 
wrote  this  of  Mr.  Cobden.     He  said  : — 


'  Ho  [Mr  Cobilen]  stoops  ijown  'ind  picks  up  a  weapon  which  hiu  aeTsr  jat 
been  used  hut  for  an&rchj  and  reiolution.  Is  it  not  in  fftot  to  tell  the 
labourer  oiid  the  workman  to  took  over  the  fence  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
prietor, uid  leitm  Co  think  ttint  the;  hare  a  nntural  right  to  a  slice  of  tile 
wilt' 

Surely,  if  they  are  industrious  and  frugal,  and  can  save  tiie 
means  to  purcliase,  and  tbere  be  SDybody  who  would  wish  to 
sell,  and  the  law  steps  in  and  makes  it  difficult  to  sell  and  to 
buy,  then,  I  say,  that  lalrourer  has  a  right  t«  look  over  the 
hedge,  and  to  feel  that  the  law  deals  a  grievous  injustice  to 
him. 

And  it  is  this  gentleman  in  the  Mask  that  frightens  tJie 
landed  proprietors.  I  met  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the  kingdom.  He 
said  to  me, — and  he  is  a  very  liberal  and  thoughtful  man, — he 
said  to  me,  '  You  have  no  idea  of  the  terror  which  your  speeches 
creale  amongst  landed  gentlemen,'  Now,  I  never  frighten 
any  of  my  neighbours.  T  do  not  know  why  I  should  be 
so  alarming  to  those  gentlemen  who  live  in  their  great  houses 
and  castles.  But  the  fact  is  the  landed  gentlemen  are  not 
a  wise  class.  There  are  brilliant  exceptions.  There  are 
men  amongst  them,  many  of  whom  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
of  their  own  class,  or  of  any  other  class  in  the  world.  But  as 
a  class,  and,  perhaps,  one  might  say  it  of  nearly  every  class — I 
believe  it  is  true  of  that  to  which  I  belong  in  Lancashire — 
they  are  not  a  wise  class.  They  know  something  of  agri- 
culture— county  Members  tiave  to  get  it  up  for  agricultural 
dinners — and  they  know  something  of  horses— and  they  know 
all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject  of  game.  But  on 
the  principles  of  taw  and  of  government,  speaking  of  them 
as  a  whole,  and  judging  of  them  by  their  past  course,  they  are 
dark  as  night  itaelf  Would  you  believe  it— young  men  here 
do  not  recollect  it — that  the  landed  jiroprietors  could  never 
find  out,  till  Mr.  Cobden  and  a  few  others  told  them,  that  the 
Corn-law  was  a  great  injury  to  them  ?  They  did  not  know  that 
it  actually  lowered  the  value  of  their  land,  and  diminished 
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the  security  of  their  rents^  and  that  it  loaded  them  with  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  public  odium ;  whilst^  at  the  same 
time^  it  beggared  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  people^  and 
it  menaced  this  nation  with  rebellion. 

Mr.  Cobden  and  I,  and  others  who  acted  with  us,  but 
we  chiefly,  because  perhaps  we  were  the  most  prominent, 
were  slandered  then  by  the  gentleman  in  the  Mask,  just  as 
we  have  been  now.  The  Times  was  as  foul-mouthed  upon  us 
twenty  years  ago  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  It  said  that  we 
went  about  the  country  setting  class  against  class.  It  said 
that  our  views  led  to  the  confiscation  of  landed  property. 
It  said  everything  that  was  spiteful  and  untrue,  as  it  says 
now.  And  yet,  is  there  any  man  in  this  country  who  will  not 
admit  that  property  is  more  secure  in  consequence  of  the  abo- 
lition of  that  law,  which  landowners  believed  to  be  the  anchor 
of  their  safety,  and  that  animosities  between  class  and  class 
have  been  allayed  ?  And  who  shall  tell  how  much  it  is  owing 
to  this  reform  that  our  Queen  at  this  moment  wields  an  unchal- 
lenged sceptre  over  a  tranquil  realm?  A  landowner  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  an  old  Member  of  the  House,  a  represen- 
tative of  a  south-western  county,  a  man  of  excellent  character, 
for  whom  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect,  even  when 
he  was  most  in  the  wrong, — he  told  me  not  long  ago,  speak- 
ing about  the  Corn-law,  that  they  did  not  then  know  the 
good  we  were  doing  to  his  class.  I  smiled  and  said  to  him, 
'  If  you  would  only  have  faith  I  could  tell  you  one  or 
two  other  things  that  would  do  you  just  as  much  good  if  you 
would  let  us  try  them.'     But  he  had  no  faith. 

Now,  I  will  just  say  to  the  landowners  that  I  was  never  more 
their  friend  than  when  discussing  this  question  which  I  am 
occupied  with  to-night,  without  the  least  animosity  to  them, 
and  with  a  belief  as  firm  as  I  ever  had  on  the  question  of  the 
Corn-law,  that  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  the  right  solution  of  this  question.  I  would 
ask,  then,  to  what  are  they  tending  under  the  operation  of 
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these  laws?  They  are  becoming  every  year  smaller  and 
BToaller  in  number.  The  largu  owners  nre  rapidly  eating  up 
the  smaller  ones.  The  census  returns  show  that  the  number 
of  landed  proprietors  is  but  a  handful  in  the  nation,  and 
every  day  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  Their  labourers  remain 
at  the  9*.  or  io».  a*week.  Somebody  will  write  Ut  the  paper 
to-morrow  and  say  they  get  i  is. ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  they 
do  not  always  receive  wages  on  wet  days,  and  I  believe  the 
average  money-income  of  the  agricultural  laboiu'er  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  will  not  exceed — and  many  persons  will 
say  it  will  not  reach — ic*.  a-week.  Now  the  smaller  in 
number  these  landed  proprietors  become,  the  more,  it  may 
be,  these  labourers  will  become  discontented.  There  may  arise 
some  political  accident,  and  political  accidents  are  almost  as 
unlooked-for  as  other  accidents.  You  do  not  bear  the  tread 
of  the  earthquake  which  topples  down  your  firmest  architecture, 
and  you  do  not  see — the  country  gentlemen  do  not  see — the 
tread  of  that  danger,  it  may  be  that  catastrophe,  which 
inevitably  follows  upon  prolonged  UDJust  legislation.  There 
may  come  a  time,  and  I  dare  prophesy  that  it  will  come 
if  there  be  an  obstinate  retention  of  our  present  system, 
when  there  will  be  a  movement  in  this  country  to  establish 
here,  not  what  I  believe  to  be  the  just  and  moderate  and 
sufficient  plan  which  I  recommend,  but  a  plan  which  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  that  which  is  established  by  the  Code 
Napoleon  in  France,  and  which  is  spreading  rapidly  over  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  And  I  would  ask  them 
again  how  do  they  purpose  to  keep  tlicir  population  if  this 
system  is  to  be  maintained  ? 

And  now,  addressing  you  working-men  who  are  here,  I  beg 
your  attention  to  two  or  three  observations  on  this  point. 
America,  though  three  thousand  miles  off,  is  not  so  far  off  hut 
that  people  may  go  there  in  about  twelve  days,  and  may  go 
there  for  a  sum  varying  from  2I.  to  5/.  You  know  that  in  this 
very  year — I  mean  the  year  which  is  just  passed — 150,000  or 
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160,000  persons  have  sailed  from  this  country  to  New  York. 
Every  man  who  settles  there  is  not  blinded  by  the  mystifica- 
tions and  the  falsities  uttered  by  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Times.  He  is  there  and  can  see  what  the  working-man 
earnSy  and  how  he  is  treated,  and  what  he  is,  and  he  writes 
over  to  his  friends  in  this  coimtry — ^as  has  been  the  case  for 
years  in  Ireland — and  the  result  is  that  Ireland  is  being 
drained,  not  of  its  surplus  population,  but  of  the  population 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  fact,  and  if  you  do  not  treasure  it 
up  in  your  minds,  I  hope  some  of  those  gentlemen,  the 
landowners,  who  think  I  am  very  hostile  to  them,  will  just 
consider  it,  if  they  have  time,  as  they  eat  their  breakfast  and 
read  the  paper  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day.  In  America  there 
are  140,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  surveyed,  mapped  out,  set 
apart  for  those  who  are  ready  to  settle  upon  them.  In  the 
year  1861  (that  was  the  first  year  before  the  war  attained 
its  present  proportions),  there  were  not  less  tiban  40,000  new 
farms,  averaging  eighty  acres  each,  occupied  in  the  Western 
States.  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not 
content  with  that  measure  of  progress,  framed  an  Act  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  called  the 
Homestead  Act.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Act  here,  and  the 
circular  which  was  issued  from  the  Department  of  State, 
giving  directions  as  to  how  this  Act  should  be  worked 
throughout  the  Union.  What  is  the  Homestead  Act?  It 
is  this.  It  says  that  any  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
or  younger,  if  he  has  been  for  a  fortnight  or  a  little  more 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  army 
or  navy — any  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  come 
into  these  territories,  may  choose  what  is  called  a  section, 
which  is  160  acres  of  land,  being  one-fourth  of  a  square 
mile,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  which  is 
equal  to  two  pounds  English,  may  apply  to  have  this 
land  conveyed  to  him  for  no  other  payment  for  a  term 
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of  five  years.  It  caunot  be  alienated,  lie  is  not  allowed  to  sell 
it,  it  remains  in  his  posseseion.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  be 
havingdonetoitwhattheGovernmcnt  requires,  that  is,  settled 
apon  it  and  begun  cultivation  and  eo  Ibrtb,  the  law  gives  him 
what  ia  called  a  patent,  but  what  we  should  c^ll  a  Parliamen- 
tary title,  and  the  lajid  is  his  own  absolute  freehold  for  ever. 
Now  it  would  not  take  more  than  15/.  for  a  man  to  go  from 
Birmingham  to  the  territory  where  this  land  is  to  be  disjioeed 
of.  If  he  had  not  got  any  money  by  which  he  could  take 
up  160  acres,  he  might  engage  himself  to  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  and  would  get,  I  believe,  now,  about  twenty  shillings 
a-week  wages,  besides  his  board  and  lodgings,  and  if  lie 
worked  as  a  labourer  for  two  or  three  years  he  would  be 
able  to  save  a  sum  sufHcient  for  him  to  commence  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  a  portion  of  his  farm,  and  would  be  settled  down 
there  as  a  farmer  and  freeholder  on  his  own  estate. 

Do  not  let  me  leave  you  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
rough  and  rugged  career  in  this.  There  is  much  that  is 
rough  and  much  that  is  rugged,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
that  sort  in  this  country  now.  And  when  a  man  looks  upon 
those  childi-en  that  create  even  in  the  poorest  house,  some- 
times, a  gleam  of  joy, — when  he  thinks  what  those  boys  and 
girls  must  be  in  this  country,- — ^that  they  can  never  rise  one 
step  higher  than  that  which  he  occupies  now  as  an  agricul- 
tural labourer,  and  when  he  looks  abroad  and  he  sees  them, 
not  labourers  in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  here,  not  tenants 
even,  but  freeholders,  and  landowners,  and  farmers  of  their 
own  property — then,  I  say,  that  the  temptation  held  out  to 
men  here  to  emigrate,  if  men  knew  all  the  facts,  would  he 
irresistible  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  now  no 
thought  of  moving  to  another  country.  But  the  agricultural 
lAourer  is  not  as  he  once  was,  in  one  respect.  There  are 
some  feeble  efforta  made  to  give  him  some  little  instruction. 
There  are  newspapers  published  at  a  price  which  at  one 
time  was  deemed  impossible,  and  these  find  their  way  into 
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agricultural  villages.  And  the  labourers  will  gradually  begin 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  see  that  a  change  of  their  position 
is  not  so  impossible  as  once  they  thought  it  was.  What  is 
it  the  United  Sta.tes  offer  more  ?  They  offer  social  equality — 
they  offer  political  equality — they  offer  to  every  child  of  every 
man  in  whose  face  I  am  now  looking,  education — ^from  the 
learning  of  his  alphabet  to,  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  travel 
so  far,  the  highest  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics 
which  are  offered  to  the  best  students  in  the  colleges  of 
this  country.  And  all  this  without  the  payment  of  one 
single  farthing,  except  that  general  payment  in  which  all 
the  people  participate  in  the  school-rate  of  the  various  States 
of  the  Union. 

I  ask  you  if  I  am  wrong  in  saying  to  the  rich  and  the 
great,  that  I  believe,  if  they  knew  their  own  interests, 
that  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  try  to  make  this 
country  a  more  desirable  country  for  the  labourer  to  live  in. 
If  they  disregard  this  great  question,  we,  who  are  of  the 
middle,  and  not  absolutely  powerless  class,  shall  have  to 
decide  between  the  claims  of  territorial  magnates  and  the 
just  rights  of  millions  of  our  countrymen.  Some  men  I 
meet  with — and  now  and  then  I  wonder  where  they  were 
born,  and  why  they  came  into  the  world — regard  these 
territorial  magnates  as  idols  before  whom  we  are  all  to  bow 
down  in  humble  submission.  Travellers  tell  us  there  is  a 
tribe  in  Africa  so  entirely  given  up  to  superstition  that 
they  fill  their  huts  and  hovels  with  so  many  idols  that  they 
do  not  even  leave  room  for  their  families.  It  may  be  so  in 
this  country.  We  build  up  a-  system  which  is  injurious  to 
our  political  freedom,  and  is  destructive  of  the  intelligence, 
and  the  comfort,  and  the  morality,  and  the  best  interests  of 
our  producing  and  working  classes.  Now,  am  I  the  enemy 
of  any  class,  when  I  come  forward  to  state  facts  like 
these,  and  to  explain  principles  such  as  these?  Shall  we 
go  on  groping  continually  in  the  dark,  and  make  no  effort 
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to  atrengthen  our  position?  Do  not  suppose  because  I 
stand  here  oftener  to  find  fault  with  tlie  laws  of  my  country 
than  to  praise  them,  that  I  am  less  English  or  less  patriotic, 
or  that  I  have  less  sympathy  for  my  country  or  my  country- 
men than  other  men  have,  I  want  our  country  to  be  populous, 
to  be  powerful,  and  to  be  happy.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
— it  never  has  been  done  in  any  country — but  by  just  laws 
justly  administered.  I  plead  only  for  what  I  believe  to  be 
just.  I  wish  to  do  wrong  to  no  man.  For  twenty-five  years 
I  have  stood  before  audiences — great  meetings  of  my  country- 
men— ^pleading  only  for  justice.  During  that  time,  as  you 
know,  I  have  endured  measureless  insult,  and  have  passed 
through  hurricanes  of  abuse.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my 
clients  have  not  been  generally  the  rich  and  the  great,  but 
rather  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  They  cannot  give  me  place 
and  dignities  and  wealth ;  but  honourable  service  in  their  cause 
yields  me  that  which  is  of  far  higher  and  more  lasting  value 
— the  consciousness  that  I  have  laboured  to  expound  and 
uphold  laws,  which,  though  they  were  not  given  amid  the 
thunders  of  Sinai,  are  not  less  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  not  lees  intended  to  promote  and  secure  the  happiness 
of  men. 


PEACE. 

EDINBURGH,   OCTOBER   13,  1853. 

[This  speech  was  spoken  at  the  Conference  of  the  Peace  Society,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  The  relation  of  this  meeting  to  the 
Russian  war,  then  impending,  made  the  gathering  more  than  ordinarily 
important.] 

It  is  a  great  advantage  in  this  country,  I  think,  that  we 
have  no  want  of  ample  criticism.  Whatever  we  may  have 
said  yesterday  and  to-day  will  form  the  subject  of  criticism, 
not  of  the  most  friendly  character,  in  very  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  I  recollect  when 
we  met  in  Manchester,  that  papers  disposed  to  be  friendly, 
warned  us  as  to  the  course  we  were  t^ng,  and  that  the 
time  was  ill-chosen  for  a  peace  meeting.  It  was  said  that 
the  people  were  excited  against  France,  and  were  alarmed  at 
their  almost  total  defencelessness,  and  that  there  was  no  use 
in  endeavouring  to  place  before  them  the  facts  which  the  peace 
men  oflfered  to  their  audience.  The  result  showed  that  they 
were  mistaken,  for  you  will  recollect  that,  while  up  to  that 
meeting  there  was  a  constantly  swelling  tide  of  alarm  and 
hostility  with  regard  to  Prance,  from  the  day  the  Conference 
was   held  there   was  a  gradual   receding  of  the  tide,   that 
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tilt!  alarni  and  apprchenijion  rapidly  dimiuislicd,  and  tliat  by 
the  time  the  House  of  Commons  met  in  February  we  were 
willing  to  rt^ceive  from  Lord  John  RuescU  and  other  sfates- 
men  the  moat  positive  assurances  that  Fmnce  was  not  in- 
creaBing  her  force,  and  that  there  was  not  the  slightcBt  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Government  of  France  entertained  any- 
thing but  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Government 
of  this  country. 

The  right  time  to  oppose  tlie  errors  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  never  comes  to  the  eyes  of  those  writers  in  the 
public  press  who  pander  to  these  prejudices.  They  say,  We 
must  not  do  so  and  bo,  we  shall  embarrass  the  Government. 
But  rumour  says  the  Government  has  been  pretty  well 
embarrassed  already.  They  aay  that  we  shall  complicate  the 
question  if  we  interfere;  hut  it  cannot  well  be  more  com- 
plicated than  it  is;  for  hardly  anybody  but  the  peace  men 
can  tell  how  to  unravel  it.  Next,  they  tell  us  that  we  shall 
impair  the  harmony  of  opinion  which  there  apjiears  to  be 
in  the  country,  from  the  fact  of  there  having  been  three  or 
four  insignificant  meetings,  by  which  the  Government  is  to 
be  impelled  to  more  active  and  energetic  mcaBures,  Now, 
what  is  it  that  we  really  want  here?  We  wish  to  protest 
against  the  maintenance  of  great  armaments  in  time  of 
peace;  we  wish  to  protest  against  the  spirit  which  is 
not  only  willing  for  war,  but  eager  for  war;  and  we  wish 
to  protest,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  we  are  capable, 
against  the  mischievous  policy  pursued  so  long  by  this 
country,  of  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
countries,  and  thereby  leading  to  disputes,  and  often  to 
disastrous  wars. 

I  mentioned  last  night  what  it  was  we  were  annually 
spending  on  our  armaments.  Admiral  Napier  says  that  the 
hoii.  Member  for  the  West  Riding,  who  can  do  everything, 
had  persuaded  a  feeble  Government  to  reduce  the  armaments 
of  this  country  to  'nothing.'      What  is  'nothing'  in   the 
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Admiral's  estimation?  Fifteen  millions  a-year!  Was  all 
that  money  thrown  away?  We  have  it  in  the  estimates, 
we  pay  it  out  of  the  taxes — ^it  is  appropriated  by  Parliament, 
it  sustains  your  dockyards,  pays  the  wages  of  your  men, 
and  maintains  your  ships.  Fifteen  millions  sterling  paid  in 
the  very  year  when  the  Admiral  says  that  my  hon.  Friend 
reduced  the  armaments  of  the. country  to  nothing !  But  take 
the  sums  which  we  spent  for  the  past  year  in  warlike 
preparation — seventeen  millions,  and  the  interest  on  debt 
caused  by  war — ^twenty-eight  millions  sterling;  and  it 
amounts  to  45,000,000/.  What  are  our  whole  exports  ?  Even 
this  year,  far  the  largest  year  of  exports  we  have  ever  known, 
they  may  amount  to  80,000,000/.  Well,  then,  plant  some 
one  at  the  mouth  of  every  port  and  harbour  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  let  him  take  every  alternate  ship  that  leaves 
your  rivers  and  your  harbours  with  all  its  valuable  cargo 
on  board,  and  let  him  carry  it  off  as  tribute,  and  it  will 
not  amount  to  the  cost  that  you  pay  every  year  for  a 
war,  that  fifty  years  ago  was  justified  as  much  as  it  is 
attempted  to  justify  this  impending  war,  and  for  the  pre- 
parations which  you  now  make  after  a  peace  which  has 
lasted  for  thirty-eight  years. 

Every  twenty  years — in  a  nation's  life  nothing,  in  a  per- 
son's life  something — every  twenty  years  a  thousand  millions 
sterling  out  of  the  industry  of  the  hard-working  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom,  are  extorted,  appropriated,  and  expended  to 
pay  for  that  unnecessary  and  unjust  war,  and  for  the  absurd 
and  ruinous  expenditure  which  you  now  incur.  A  thousand 
millions  every  twenty  years !  Apply  a  thousand  millions, 
not  every  twenty  years,  but  for  one  period  of  twenty  years,  to 
objects  of  good  in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  rendered  more 
like  a  paradise  than  anything  that  history  records  of  man's 
condition,  and  would  make  so  great  a  change  in  these  islands, 
that  a  man  having  seen  them  as  they  are  now,  and  seeing 
them  as  they  might  then  be,  would  not  recognise  them  as 
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the  Bame  country,  mir  iiur  populatiou  as  the  same  people. 
But  what  do  we  espend  all  this  for?  Bear  in  mind  that 
admirals,  und  generals,  and  Btatesmen  defended  that  great 
war,  and  that  your  newspapers,  with  seareely  an  exception, 
were  in  favour  of  it,  and  denouuce^l  and  oetracised  hundreds 
of  good  men  who  dared,  ae  we  dare  now,  to  denounce  the 
spirit  which  would  again  lead  this  country  into  war.  We 
went  to  war  that  France  should  not  choose  its  own  Govern- 
ment; the  grand  conclusion  was  that  no  Bonaparte  should 
pit  on  the  throne  of  France;  yet  France  has  all  along  been 
changing  its  Government  from  that  time  to  this,  and  now 
we  find  ourselves  with  a,  Bonaparte  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary,  likely  to  remain 
there  a  good  while.  So  far,  therefore,  for  the  calculations 
of  our  forefathers,  and  for  the  results  of  that  enormous  ex- 
jienditure  which  they  have  saddled  upon  us. 

We  object  to  these  great  armaments  as  provoking  a  war 
spirit.  I  should  like  to  ask,  what  wiw  the  object  of  the 
Chobham  exhibition  ?  There  were  special  trains  at  the 
disposal  of  Members  of  Parliament,  to  go  down  to  Chobham 
the  one  day,  and  to  Spithead  the  other.  What  was  the 
use  of  our  pointing  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public two  years  ago,  who  is  the  Emperor  now,  and  saying 
that  he  was  spending  his  time  at  playing  at  soldiers  in 
his  great  camp  at  Satory,  and  in  making  great  circnses 
for  the  amusement  of  his  soldiers  ?  We,  too,  are  getting  into 
the  way  of  playing  at  soldiers,  and  camps,  and  fleets,  and 
the  object  of  this  is  to  raise  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  people 
a  feeling  antagonistic  to  peace,  and  to  render  the  people — 
the  deluded,  hard-working,  toiling  people — satisfied  with 
the  extortion  of  1 7,000,000/.  aunually,  when,  upon  the  very 
principles  of  the  men  who  take  it,  it  might  lie  demonstrated 
that  one-half  of  the  money  would  he  amply  suffieient  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  What  observation  has 
been    more    common   during    the    diecnesion    upon    Turkey 
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than  this — '  Why  are  we  to  keep  up  these  great  fleets  if 
we  are  not  to  use  them  ?  Why  have  we  our  Mediterranean 
fleet  lyipg  at  Besika  Bay,  when  it  might  be  earning  glory, 
and  adding  to  the  warlike  renown  of  the  country?'  This 
is  just  what  comes  from  the  maintenance  of  great  fleets  and 
armies.  There  grows  up  an  esprit  de  corps — ^there  grows  a 
passion  for  these  things,  a  powerful  opinion  in  their  favour, 
that  smothers  the  immorality  of  the  whole  thing,  and  leads 
the  people  to  tolerate,  under  those  excited  feelings,  that 
which,  under  feelings  of  greater  temperance  and  moderation, 
they  would  know  was  hostile  to  their  country,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  everything  which  we  recognise  as  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Then,  we  are  against  intervention.  Now,  this  question 
of  intervention  is  a  most  important  one,  for  this  reason, 
that  it  comes  before  us  sometimes  in  a  form  so  attractive 
that  it  invites  us  to  embrace  it,  and  asks  us  by  all  our  love 
of  freedom,  by  all  our  respect  for  men  struggling  for  their 
rights,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  some  other  country.  And 
we  find  now  in  this  country  that  a  great  number  of  those 
who  are  calling  out  loudest  for  interference  are  those  who, 
being  very  liberal  in  their  politics,  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
despotism  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Russian  Government.  But 
I  should  like  to  ask  this  meeting  what  sort  of  intervention 
we  are  to  have  ?  There  are  three  kinds — one  for  despotism, 
one  for  liberty ;  and  you  may  have  an  intervention  like  that 
now  proposed,  from  a  vague  sense  of  danger  which  cannot 
be  accurately  described.  What  have  our  interventions  been 
up  to  this  time?  I  will  come  to  that  of  which  Admiral 
Napier  spoke  by-and-by.  It  is  not  long  since  we  inter- 
vened in  the  case  of  Spain.  The  foreign  enlistment  laws 
were  suspended ;  and  English  soldiers  went  to  join  the  Spanish 
legion,  and  the  Government  of  Spain  was  fixed  in  the  present 
Queen  of  that  country;  and  yet  Spain  has  the  most  exclu- 
sive tariflT  against  this  country  in  the  world,  and  a  dead 
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Euglisliman  is  there  reckoned  little  better  than  a  ilead  iog. 
Then  take  the  ease  of  Portu^l.  We  interfered,  and  Admiral 
Napier  was  one  of  those  employed  in  that  interference,  to 
plaee  the  Queen  of  Portugal  on  the  throne,  and  yet  she  has 
violated  every  elanse  of  the  charter  which  slie  had  sworn 
to  the  people ;  and  in  1 849,  under  the  Government  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  with  Lord  Palmereton  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  our  fleet  enfert'd  the  Tagiis  and  destroyed  the  Liberal 
party,  by  allowing'  the  Queen  to  escape  from  their  hands, 
when  they  would  have  driven  her  to  give  additional  guarantees 
for  liberty ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  she  has  stilt  continued 
to  violate  every  clause  of  the  charter  of  the  country.  Now, 
let  us  come  to  Syria ;  what  has  Admiral  Napier  said  about 
the  Syrian  war?  He  told  us  that  the  English  fleet  was 
scattered  all  about  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  if  the  French 
fleet  hail  come  to  Cherbourg,  and  had  taken  on  board  jo,ooo 
men  and  landed  them  on  our  coasts,  all  sorts  of  things  would 
have  befallen  us.  But  how  happened  it  that  Admiral  Napier 
and  his  friends  got  up  the  quarrel  with  the  French  ?  Because 
we  interfered  in  the  S)Tian  question  when  we  had  no  business 
to  inti-rfere  whatever.  The  Egyptian  Pasha,  the  vassal  of 
the  Sultan,  became  more  powerful  than  the  Sultan,  and 
threatened  to  depose  him  and  place  himself  as  monareh 
iipon  the  throne  of  Constantinople;  and  but  for  England, 
he  would  assuredly  have  done  it.  Why  did  we  interfere? 
What  advantage  was  it  to  us  to  have  a  feeble  monarch  in 
Constantinople,  when  you  might  have  had  an  energetic  and 
powerful  one  in  Mehemet  AH?  We  interfered,  however,  and 
quarrelled  with  France,  allliouph  she  neither  declared  war 
nor  landed  men  u]>on  our  coast.  France  is  not  a  country 
of  savages  and  banditti.  The  Admiral's  whole  theory  goes 
upon  this,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  public  morality 
in  France,  and  that  something  which  no  nation  in  Europe 
wuidd  dare  to  do,  or  think  of  doing,  which  even  Russia 
would  Bcorn   to   do,   would   be   done  without   any   warning 
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by  the  polished,  civihsed,  and  intelligent   nation  across  the 
Channel. 

But  if  they  are  the  friends  of  freedom  who  think  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  because  Russia  is  a  despotic 
country,  what  do  you  say  to  the  interference  with  the  Roman 
Republic  three  or  four  years  ago?  What  do  you  say  to 
Lord  John  Russell^s  Government, — Lord  Palmerston  with 
his  own  hand  writing  the  despatch,  declaring  that  the  Go- 
vernnient  of  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  England,  entirely 
concurred  with  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in 
believing  that  it  was  desirable  and  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  Pope  upon  his  throne  ?  The  French  army,  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  English  Government,  crossed  over  to 
Italy,  invaded  Rome,  destroyed  the  Republic,  banished  its 
leading  men,  and  restored  the  Pope;  and  on  that  throne 
he  sits  still,  maintained  only  by  the  army  of  France. 

My  hon.  Friend  has  referred  to  the  time  when  Russia 
crossed  through  the  very  Principalities  we  hear  so  much 
about,  and  entered  Hungary.  I  myself  heard  Lord  Palmer- 
ston in  the  House  of  Commons  go  out  of  his  way  needlessly, 
but  intentionally,  to  express  a  sort  of  approbation  of  the 
intervention  of  Russia  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  I  heard  him 
say,  in  a  most  unnecessary  parenthesis,  that  it  was  not 
contrary  to  international  law,  or  to  the  law  of  Europe,  for 
Russia  to  send  an  army  into  Hungary  to  assist  Austria  in 
putting  down  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  Hungary  had  not  constitutional  rights  as 
sacred  as  ever  any  country  had — as  sacred,  surely,  as  the 
Sovereign  of  Turkey  can  have  upon  his  throne.  If  it 
were  not  contrary  to  international  law  and  to  the  law  of 
Europe  for  a  Russian  army  to  invade  Hungary,  to  suppress 
there  a  struggle  which  called  for,  and  obtained  too,  the 
sympathy  of  every  man  in  favour  of  freedom  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  I  say,  how  can  it  be  contrary  to  international 
law  and  the  law  of  Europe  for  Russia  to  threaten  the  Sultan 


of  Turkey,  and  to  endeavour  to  annex  Turkey  to  the  Russian 
Empire  ? 

I  want  our  policy  to  be  conHistent.  Do  not  let  ns  inter- 
fere now,  or  concur  in  or  encourage  the  interference  of 
anybody  else,  and  then  get  up  a  hypocritical  pretence  on 
some  other  occasion  that  we  are  against  interference.  If 
you  want  war,  let  it  be  for  something  that  has  at  least 
the  features  of  grandeur  and  of  nobility  about  it,  but  not 
for  the  miserable,  decrepit,  moribund  Government  which  is 
now  enthroned,  but  wbicb  cannot  long  last,  in  the  city  of 
Constantinople.  But  Admiral  Napier  is  alarmed  lest,  if 
Russia  was  possessed  of  Turkey,  she  would,  somehow  or 
other,  embrace  all  Europe— that  we  all  should  bo  in  the 
embrace  of  the  Bear — and  we  know  very  well  what  that  is, 
I  believe  that  is  all  a  vague  and  imaginary  danger;  and 
I  am  not  for  going  to  war  for  imaginary  dangers.  War  is 
much  too  serious  a  matter.  I  recollect  when  France  endea- 
voured to  lay  hold  on  Algeria,  it  was  said  that  tlie  Medi- 
terranean was  about  to  become  a  French  lake.  I  do  not 
believe  that  France  is  a  bit  more  powerful  in  possessing  it, 
It  requires  100,000  French  soldiers  to  maintain  Algeria;  and 
if  a  balance-sheet  could  be  shoivn  of  what  Algeria  has  cost 
France,  and  what  Franco  bos  gained  from  it,  I  believe  yon 
would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  discovering  the  reason 
why  the  French  finances  show  a  deficit,  and  why  there  is 
a  rumour  that  another  French  loan  is  about  to  be  created. 

But  they  tell  us  that  if  Russia  gets  to  Constantinople, 
Englishmen  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  India  by  the  over- 
land journey.  Mehemet  Ali,  even  when  Admiral  Napier 
was  battering  down  hia  towns,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
carriage  of  our  mails  through  hia  territory.  We  bring 
our  overland  mails  at  present  partly  through  Austria,  and 
partly  through  France,  and  the  mails  from  Canada  pass 
through  the  United  States;  and  though  I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  remotest  possibility  or  probability  of  anything  of  the 
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kind  happenings  yet  I  do  not  think  that^  in  the  event  of 
war  with  these  countries,  we  should  have  our  mails  stopped 
or  our  persons  arrested  in  passing  through  these  countries. 
At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  much  more  definite  danger  that 
would  drive  me  to  incur  the  ruin,  guilt,  and  sufiering  of  war. 

But  they  tell  us,  further,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  would 
get  India.  That  is  a  still  more  remote  contingency.  If  I 
were  asked  as  to  the  probabilities  of  it,  I  should  say  that, 
judging  from  our  past  and  present  policy  in  Asia,  we  are  more 
likely  to  invade  Russia  from  India  than  Russia  is  to  invade 
us  in  India.  The  policy  we  pursue  in  Asia  is  much  more 
aggressive,  aggrandising,  and  warlike  than  any  that  Russia 
has  pursued  or  threatened  during  our  time.  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  Russia  may  be  more  powerful  by  acquiring 
Turkey.  I  give  the  Admiral  the  benefit  of  that  admission. 
But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  even  if  that  be  true,  it  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  our  going  to  war,  and  entering  on  what 
perhaps  may  be  a  long,  ruinous,  and  sanguinary  struggle, 
with  a  powerful  empire  like  Russia  ? 

What  is  war  ?  I  believe  that  half  the  people  that  talk  about 
war  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  it  is.  In  a  short 
sentence  it  may  be  smnmed  up  to  be  the  combination  and 
concentration  of  all  the  horrors,  atrocities,  crimes,  and  suffer- 
ings of  which  human  nature  on  this  globe  is  capable.  But 
what  is  even  a  nmiour  of  war  ?  Is  there  anybody  here  who 
has  an3rthing  in  the  funds,  or  who  is  the  owner  of  any  railway 
stock,  or  anybody  who  has  a  large  stock  of  raw  material  or 
manufactured  goods?  The  funds  have  recently  gone  down 
lo  per  cent.  I  do  not  say  that  the  fall  is  all  on  account  of 
this  danger  of  war,  but  a  great  proportion  of  it  undoubtedly 
is.  A  fidl  of  lo  per  cent,  in  the  funds  is  nearly  80,000,000/. 
sterling  of  value,  and  railway  stock  having  gone  down  20  per 
cent,  makes  a  difference  of  60,000,000/.  in  the  value  of  the 
railway  property  of  this  country.  Add  the  two — 1 40,000,000/. 
— and  take  the  diminished  prosperity  and  value  of  manufac- 
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ttires  of  a!l  kinds  (iiiring;  tlie  last  fciv  monUis,  and  you  will 
understate  the  actual  loss  to  the  country  now  if  you  put  it 
down  nt  ;oo,ooo,000^.  aterliuff.  But  that  is  merely  a  nimour 
of  war.  That  is  war  a  long  way  off — the  small  cloud,  no 
liigger  than  a  man's  hand — what  will  it  he  if  it  comes  nearer 
and  hecomes  a  fact  ?  And  surely  sane  men  ought  to  consider 
whether  the  case  is  a  good  one,  the  ground  fair,  the  necessity 
clear,  before  they  drag  a  nation  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  people 
into  a  long  aTid  bloody  struggle,  for  a  decrepit  and  tottering 
empire,  which  all  the  nations  in  Europe  cannot  long  sustain. 
And,  mind,  war  now  would  take  a  different  aspect  from  what 
it  did  formerly.  It  is  not  only  that  you  send  out  men  who 
submit  to  be  slaughtered,  and  that  you  pay  a  large  amount  of 
taxes — the  amount  of  taies  would  be  but  a  feeble  indication  of 
what  you  would  suffer.  Our  trade  is  now  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  was;  our  commerce  is  more  expanded,  our  under- 
takings are  more  vast,  and  war  will  find  you  all  out  at  home 
by  withering  up  the  resources  of  the  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
the  middle  and  working  classes  of  the  country.  You  would 
find  that  war  in  1853  would  be  infinitely  more  perilous  and 
destructive  to  our  country  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  at  any 
former  period  of  our  history.  There  is  another  question 
which  comes  home  to  my  mind  with  a  gravity  and  serioiis- 
ness  which  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  communicate  to  you.  You 
who  lived  during  the  period  from  181510  1833  may  remember 
that  this  country  was  probably  never  in  a  more  uneasy  posi- 
tion. The  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  were  beyond 
description,  and  the  difficulties,  and  struggles,  and  biuik> 
rupteies  of  the  middle  classes  were  such  as  few  persons  have 
a  just  idea  of.  There  was  scarcely  a  year  in  which  there  was 
not  an  incipient  insurrection  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
arising  from  the  sufferings  which  the  working  classes  endured, 
Yon  know  very  well  that  the  Government  of  the  day  em- 
ployed spies  to  create  plots,  and  to  get  ignorant  men  to  com- 
bine to  take  unlawful  oaths ;  and  you  know  that  in  the  town 
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of  Stirling,  two  men  who,  but  for  this  diabolical  agency, 
might  have  lived  good  and  honest  citizens,  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  lives  for  their  connection  with  unlawful  combinations 
of  this  kind. 

Well,  if  you  go  into  war  now  you  will  have  more  banners 
to  decorate  your  cathedrals  and  churches.  Englishmen  will 
fight  now  as  well  as  they  ever  did,  and  there  is  ample  power 
to  back  them  if  the  country  can  be  but  suflSciently  excited 
and  deluded.  You  may  raise  up  great  generals.  You  may 
have  another  Wellington,  and  another  Nelson  too ;  for  this 
country  can  grow  men  capable  for  every  enterprise.  Then 
there  may  be  titles,  and  pensions,  and  marble  monuments 
to  eternise  the  men  who  have  thus  become  great;  but 
what  becomes  of  you  and  your  country,  and  your  children  ? 
For  there  is  more  than  this  in  store.  That  seven  years  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  a  period  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  Government  in  this  country,  for  the  whole  substratum,  the 
whole  foundations  of  society  were  discontented,  suffering  in- 
tolerable evils,  and  hostile  in  the  bitterest  degree  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Precisely  the  same  things  will  come  again.  Rely  on  it, 
that  injustice  of  any  kind,  be  it  bad  laws,  or  be  it  a  bloody, 
unjust,  and  unnecessary  war,  of  necessity  creates  perils  to 
every  institution  in  the  country.  If  the  Corn-law  had  con- 
tinued, if  it  had  been  impossible,  by  peaceful  agitation,  to 
abolish  it,  the  monarchy  itself  would  not  have  survived  the 
ruin  and  disaster  that  it  must  have  wrought.  And  if  you  go 
into  a  war  now,  with  a  doubled  population,  with  a  vast  com- 
merce, with  extended  credit,  and  a  wider  diffusion  of  partial 
education  among  the  people,  let  there  ever  come  a  time  like 
the  period  between  1815  and  1822,  when  the  whole  basis  of 
society  is  upheaving  with  a  sense  of  intolerable  suffering, 
I  ask  you,  how  many  years^  purchase  would  you  give  even  for 
the  venerable  and  mild  monarchy  under  which  you  have  the 
happiness  t<o  live  ?    I  confess  when  I  think  of  the  tremendous 
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perils  into  which  unthinking  men — men  who  do  not  intend 
to  fig-ht  themselves — arc  willing  to  drag  or  to  hurry  this 
country,  I  am  amaze<l  how  thoy  can  trifle  with  interests  so 
vast,  and  consequences  so  much  beyoud  their  calculation. 

But,  speaking;  here  in  Edinburgh  to  such  an  audience — an 
audience  probably  for  its  numbers  as  intetligent  and  as 
influential  as  ever  was  assembled  within  the  walls  of  any 
ball  in  this  kingdom — I  think  I  may  put  before  you  higher 
considerations  even  than  those  of  projKirty  and  the  institu- 
tions of  your  country.  I  may  remind  you  of  duties  more 
solemn,  and  of  obligations  more  imperative.  You  profess  to 
be  a  Christian  nation.  You  make  it  your  boast  even — though 
boasting  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  such  questions — you 
make  it  your  boast  that  you  are  a  Protestant  people,  and  that 
you  draw  your  rule  of  doctrine  and  practice,  as  from  a  well 
pure  and  undefiled,  from  the  living  oracles  of  God,  and  from 
the  direct  revelation  of  the  Omnipotent.  You  have  even  con- 
ceived the  magnificent  projet^t  of  illuminating  the  whole  earth, 
even  to  its  remotest  and  darkest  recesses,  by  the  dissemination 
of  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  in  whose  every  page  are 
written  for  ever  the  words  of  peace.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  islaud  alone,  on  every  Sabbath,  30,000,  yes,  far  more  than 
30,000  temples  are  thrown  open,  in  which  devout  men  and 
women  assemble  that  they  may  worship  Him  who  is  the 
'Prince  of  Peace.' 

Is  this  a  reality  ?  or  is  your  Christianity  a  romance  ?  is  your 
profession  a  dream?  No,  I  am  sure  that  your  Christianity 
is  not  a  romance,  and  I  am  equally  sure  that  your  profession 
is  not  a  dream.  It  is  because  I  believe  this  that  I  appeal 
to  you  with  conlJdence,  and  that  I  have  hope  and  faith  in 
the  future.  I  believe  that  we  shall  see,  and  at  no  very  distant 
time,  sound  economic  principles  spreading  much  more  widely 
amongst  the  people;  a  sense  of  justice  growing  up  in  a  soil 
which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  nnfniitftil ;  and,  which  will 
be  better  than  all — the  churches  of  the  United  Kingdom — 
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the  churches  of  Britain  awaking,  as  it  were,  from  their  si  am- 
bers, and  girding  up  their  loins  to  more  glorious  work,  when 
they  shall  not  only  accept  and  believe  in  the  prophecy,  but 
labour  earnestly  for  its  fulfilment,  that  there  shall  come  a  time 
— a  blessed  time — a  time  which  shall  last  for  ever — when 
'nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more/ 


-> 
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[This  speech  was  spoken  at  a  banquet  given  to  Mr.  Bright  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  Birmingham,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  his  constituents  there. 
It  treats  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  country  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  defends  the  Foreign  Policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Cobden  and 
himself.] 

The  frequent  and  far  too  complimentary  manner  in  which 
my  name  has  been  mentioned  to-night^  and  the  most  kind 
way  in  which  you  have  received  me^  have  placed  me  in  a 
position  somewhat  humiliating^  and  really  pain&l;  for  to 
receive  laudation  which  one  feels  one  cannot  possibly  have 
merited^  is  much  more  painful  than  to  be  passed  by  in  a  dis- 
tribution of  commendation  to  which  possibly  one  might  lay 
some  claim.  If  one-twentieth  part  of  what  has  been  said  is 
true^  if  I  am  entitled  to  any  measure  of  your  approbation^  I 
may  begin  to  think  that  my  public  career  and  my  opinions 
are  not  so  \^l-Engli8h  and  so  anti-national  as  some  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  best  of  our  public  instructors  have  some- 
times assumed.  How^  indeed^  can  I^  any  more  than  any  of 
you,  be  un-English  and  anti-national  ?  Was  I  not  bom  upon 
the  same  soil  ?  Do  I  not  come  of  the  same  English  stock  ? 
Are  not  my  family  committed  irrevocably  to  the  fortunes  of  this 
country  ?     Is  not  whatever  property  I  may  have  depending 
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as  much  as  yours  is  depending  upon  the  good  government 
of  our  common  fatherland  ?  Then  how  ehall  any  man  dare  to 
Bay  to  any  one  of  his  couutiymen,  Ijecause  he  bappens  to  hold 
a  different  opinion  on  questions  of  great  public  policy,  that 
therefore  he  is  un-English,  and  is  to  he  condemned  as  anti- 
national  ?  There  are  those  who  would  assume  that  between 
my  countrymen  and  me,  and  between  my  constituents  and 
me,  there  has  been,  and  there  is  now,  a  great  gulf  fixed,  and 
that  if  I  cannot  pass  over  to  them  and  to  you,  they  and  you 
can  by  no  possibility  pass  over  to  mc. 

Now,  I  take  the  liberty  here,  in  the  pi-esenee  of  an 
audience  as  intelligent  as  can  be  collected  within  the  limits 
of  this  island,  and  of  those  who  have  the  strongest  claims 
to  know  what  opinions  I  do  entertain  relative  to  certain 
great  questions  of  public  policy,  to  assert  that  I  hold  no 
views,  that  I  have  never  promulgated  any  views  on  those 
controverted  questions  with  respect  to  which  I  cannot  bring  as 
witnesses  in  my  favour,  and  as  fellow-believers  with  myself, 
some  of  the  best  and  most  revered  names  in  the  history  of 
English  statesmanship,  About  120  years  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  was  directed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
a  great  Minister,  who  for  a  long  period  preserved  the  country 
in  peace,  and  whose  pride  it  was  that  during  those  years 
he  had  done  so.  Unfortunately,  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  he  was  driven  by  faction  into  a  iwlicy  which  was 
the  ruin  of  his  political  position.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
declared,  when  speaking  of  the  question  of  war  as  afiecting 
this  eountry,  that  nothing  could  be  so  foolish,  nothing  so 
mad  as  a  policy  of  war  for  a  trading  nation,  ^nd  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  any  peace  was  better  than  the  most 
successful  war.  I  do  not  give  you  the  precise  language  made 
use  of  by  the  Minister,  for  I  speak  only  from  memory ;  but 
I  am  satisfied  I  am  not  misrepresenting  him  in  what  I 
have  now  stated. 

Come  down  fifty  years  nean-r  to  our  own  time,  and  yoit 
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find  a  statesman,  not  long  in  office,  but  still  strong  in  the 
affections  of  all  persons  of  Liberal  principles  in  this  country, 
and  in  his  time  representing  fully  the  sentiments  of  the 
Liberal  party — Charles  James  Fox.  Mr.  Fox,  referring  to 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  his  time,  which  was  one  of 
constant  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  by  which 
the  country  was  continually  involved  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  said  that  although  he  would  not  assert  or  maintain  the 
principle,  that  under  no  circimistances  could  England  have 
any  cause  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  yet  he  would  prefer  the  policy  of  positive  non-inter- 
ference and  of  perfect  isolation  rather  than  the  constant 
intermeddling  to  which  our  recent  policy  had  subjected  us, 
and  which  brought  so  much  trouble  and  suffering  upon  the 
country.  In  this  case  also  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you 
his  exact  words,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  fairly  describe  the 
sentiments  which  he  expressed. 

Come  down  fifty  years  later,  and  to  a  time  within  the 
recollection  of  most  of  us,  and  you  find  another  statesman, 
once  the  most  popular  man  in  England,  and  still  remembered 
in  this  town  and  elsewhere  with  respect  and  affection.  I 
allude  to  Earl  Grey,  When  Earl  Grey  came  into  office  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he 
unfurled  the  banner  of '  Peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform,'  and 
that  sentiment  was  received  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, by  every  man  who  was  or  had  been  in  favour  of  Liberal 
principles,  as  predicting  the  advent  of  a  new  era  which  should 
save  his  country  from  many  of  the  calamities  of  the  past. 

Come  down  still  nearer,  and  to  a  time  that  seems  but 
the  other  day,  and  you  find  another  Minister,  second  to 
none  of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned — the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  time  when  he  took  office  in 
1841 ;  I  watched  his  proceedings  particularly  from  the  year 
1843,   when   I   entered   Parliament,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
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lamented  death  ;  and  during  tlie  whole  of  that  period,  I 
venture  to  say,  his  principles,  if  they  were  to  be  discovered 
from  his  conduct  and  his  speeches,  were  preeisely  those  which 
I  have  held,  and  which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  press 
upon  the  attention  of  my  countrymen.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  upon  that  point  I  would  refer  you  to  that  last,  that 
beautiful,  that  most  solemn  speech,  which  ho  delivered  with 
an  eameetuess  and  a  senso  of  responsibility  as  if  he  !iad 
known  he  was  leaving  a  legacy  to  his  country.  If  you  refer 
to  that  speech,  delivered  ou  the  morning  of  the  very  day 
on  which  occurred  the  accident  which  terminated  his  life,  you 
will  find  that  ita  whole  t«nor  is  in  conformity  with  all  the 
doctrines  that  I  have  urged  upon  my  eountrj-men  for  years 
past  with  respect  to  our  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  When 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  went  home  just  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
upon  the  last  occasion  that  he  passed  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs,  I  have 
heard,  from  what  I  think  a  good  authority,  that  after  he 
entered  his  own  house,  he  expressed  the  exceeding  relief 
which  he  experienced  at  having  delivered  himself  of  a  speech 
which  he  had  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  make  against  a 
Ministry  whicli  he  was  anxious  to  support,  and  he  added, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken, '  I  have  made  a  speech  of  peace.' 

Well,  if  this  be  so,  if  I  can  give  yon  four  names  like 
these, — if  there  were  time  I  could  make  a  longer  list  of  still 
eminent,  if  inferior  men, — I  should  like  to  know  why  I,  as 
one  of  a  small  party,  am  to  be  set  down  as  teaching  some 
new  doctrine  which  it  is  not  fit  for  my  countrymen  to  hear, 
and  why  I  am  to  be  assailed  in  every  form  of  language,  as 
if  there  was  one  great  department  of  governmental  affairs 
ou  which  I  was  incompetent  to  offer  any  opinion  to  my 
countrymen.  But  leaving  the  opinions  of  individuals,  I 
appeal  to  this  audience,  to  every  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  past  years, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  up  to  1832,  and  indeed  to 
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a  much  later  period,  probably  to  the  year  1850,  those  senti- 
ments of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  sentiments  which  I  in  humbler 
mode  have  propounded,  were  not  received  unanimously  by 
the  Liberal  party  as  their  fixed  and  unchangeable  creed? 
And  why  should  they  not?  Are  they  not  founded  upon 
reason  ?  Do  not  all  statesmen  know,  as  you  know,  that 
upon  peace,  and  peace  alone,  can  be  based  the  successful 
industry  of  a  nation,  and  that  by  successful  industry  alone 
can  be  created  that  wealth  which,  permeating  all  classes  of 
the  people,  not  confined  to  g^eat  proprietors,  great  merchants, 
and  great  speculators,  not  running  in  a  stream  merely  down 
your  principal  streets,  but  turning  fertilizing  rivulets  into 
every  bye-lane  and  every  alley,  tends  so  powerftilly  to  promote 
the  comfort,  happiness,  and  contentment  of  a  nation  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  all  progress  comes  from  successful  and  peaceful 
industry,  and  that  upon  it  is  based  your  superstructure  of 
education,  of  morals,  of  self-respect  among  your  people,  as 
well  as  every  measure  for  extending  and  consolidating  free- 
dom in  your  public  institutions  ?  I  am  not  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  do  oppose — that  I  do  utterly  condemn  and 
denoimce — a  great  part  of  the  foreign  policy  which  is  prac- 
tised and  adhered  to  by  the  Government  of  this  country. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  about  170  years  ago  there 
happened  in  this  country  what  we  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  'a  Glorious  Revolution^ — a  Revolution  which 
had  this  efiSsct:  that  it  put  a  bit  into  the  mouth  of  the 
monarch,  so  that  he  was  not  able  of  his  own  free-will  to  do, 
and  he  dared  no  longer  attempt  to  do,  the  things  which  his 
predecessors  had  done  without  fear.  But  if  at  the  Revolu- 
tion the  monarchy  of  England  was  bridled  and  bitted,  at 
the  same  time  the  great  territorial  families  of  England  were 
enthroned;  and  from  that  period,  until  the  year  1831  or 
183^1 — ^until  the  time  when  Birmingham  politically  became 
famous — those   territorial   families  reigned  with   an   almost 
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undisputfld  sway  over  the  destiLios  and  tlie  industry  of  the 
people  of  these  kingdoms.  If  you  turn  to  the  liistoty  of 
England,  from  the  period  of  the  Eevolution  to  the  present, 
you  will  find  that  an  entirely  new  policy  was  adopted,  and 
that  while  we  had  endeavoured  in  former  times- to  keep 
ourselves  free  from  European  complications,  we  now  began 
to  act  npon  a  system  of  constant  entanglement  in  the  affairs 
of  foreign  countries,  as  if  there  was  neither  property  nor 
honours,  nor  anything  worth  striving  for,  to  be  acqiiired  in 
any  other  field.  The  language  coined  and  used  then,  has  con- 
tinued to  our  day.  Lord  Somers,  in  writing  for  William  HI, 
speaks  of  the  endless  and  sanguinary  wars  of  that  period  as 
wars  '  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Europe.'  There  were  wars 
'  to  support  the  Protestant  interest,'  and  there  were  many  wars 
to  preserve  our  old  friend  '  the  balance  of  power.' 

We  have  been  at  war  since  tliat  time,  I  believe,  with, 
for,  and  against  every  considerable  nation  in  Eurojw.  We 
fought  to  put  down  a  pretended  French  supremacy  under 
Louis  XIV.  We  fought  to  prevent  France  and  Spain  coming 
under  the  sceptre  of  one  monarch,  although,  if  we  had  not 
fought,  it  would  liave  been  impossible  in  the  course  of  things 
that  they  should  have  become  so  united.  We  fought  t« 
maintain  the  Italian  provinces  in  connection  with  the  House 
of  Austria.  We  fought  to  put  down  the  supremacy  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  the  Minister  who  was  employed 
by  this  country  at  Vienna,  after  the  great  war,  when  it  was 
determined  that  no  Bonaparte  should  ever  again  sit  on  the 
throne  of  France,  was  the  very  man  to  make  an  alliance  with 
another  Bonaparte  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  war  to 
prevent  the  supremacy  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia.  So 
that  we  have  been  all  round  Europe,  and  across  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  after  a  policy  so  distinguished,  so  pre-eminent, 
so  long-continued,  and  so  costly,  I  think  we  have  a  fair 
right — I  have,  at  least — ^to  ask  those  who  are  in  favour  of 
it  to  show  us  its  visible  result.   Europe  is  not  at  this  moment, 
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60  far  as  I  know^  speaking  of  it  broadly^  and  making  allow- 
ance for  certain  improvements  in  its  general  civilisation^  more 
free  politically  than  it  was  before.  The  balance  of  power  is 
like  perpetual  motion,  or  any  of  those  impossible  things 
which  some  men  are  always  racking  their  brains  and  spending 
their  time  and  money  to  accomplish. 

We  all  know  and  deplore  that  at  the  present  moment  a 
larger  number  of  the  grown  men  of  Europe  are  employed, 
and  a  larger  portion  of  the  industry  of  Europe  is  absorbed, 
to  provide  for,  and  maintain,  the  enormous  armaments  which 
are  now  on  foot  in  every  considerable  Continental  State. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Europe  is  not  much  better  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  let  us  inquire  what 
has  been  the  result  in  England,  because,  after  all,  that  is 
the  question  which  it  becomes  us  most  to  consider.  I  believe 
that  I  understate  the  sum  when  I  say  that,  in  pursuit  of  this 
Will-o^-the-wisp,  (the  liberties  of  Europe  and  the  balance 
of  power,)  there  has  been  extracted  from  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  this  small  island  no  less  an  amount  than 
a,ooo,ooo,ooo/.  sterling.  I  cannot  imagine  how  much 
a,ooo,ooo,ooo/.  is,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
you  comprehend  it.  I  presume  it  is  something  like  those 
vast  and  incomprehensible  astronomical  distances  with  which 
we  have  been  lately  made  familiar  ;  but,  however  familiar, 
we  feel  that  we  do  not  know  one  bit  more  about  them  than 
we  did  before.  When  I  try  to  think  of  that  sum  of 
2,000,000,000/.,  there  is  a  sort  of  vision  passes  before  my 
mind^s  eye.  I  see  your  peasant  labourer  delve  and  plough, 
sow  and  reap,  sweat  beneath  the  summer's  sun,  or  grow 
prematurely  old  before  the  winter's  blast.  I  see  your  noble 
mechanic,  with  his  manly  countenance  and  his  matchless 
skill,  toiling  at  his  bench  or  his  forge.  I  see  one  of  the 
workers  in  our  factories  in  the  north,  a  woman — ^a  girl,  it 
may  be — ^gentle  and  good,  as  many  of  them  are,  as  your 
sisters  and  daughters  are — I  see  her  intent  upon  the  spindle. 
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whose  revolutions  are  so  rapid  that  the  eye  fails  altogether 
to  detect  them,  or  watching  the  alternating  flight  of  the 
unresting  shuttle.  I  turn  again  to  another  portion  of  your 
|iopiilation,  which,  'jdiinged  in  mines,  forgets  a  sun  was 
made/  and  I  see  the  man  who  brings  up  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  earth  the  elements  of  the  riches  and  greatness 
of  his  country.  Wheu  I  see  all  this  I  have  before  me  a 
mass  of  [Toduce  and  of  wealth  which  I  am  no  more  able  to 
comprehend  than  I  am  that  a, 000,000,000^.  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  bat  I  behold  in  its  full  proportions  the  hideous  error 
of  your  Governments,  whose  fatal  policy  consumes  in  some 
cases  a  half,  never  less  than  a  third,  of  all  the  rcstdts  of 
that  industry  which  God  intended  should  fertilise  and  bless 
every  home  in  England,  but  the  fruits  of  which  are  squan- 
dered in  every  pari  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  without 
producing  the  smallest  good  to  the  iwople  of  England. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  some  visible  results  that  are  of  a  more 
positive  character.  We  have  that  which  some  people  call 
a  great  advantage — the  National  Debt — a  debt  which  is  now 
BO  large  that  the  most  prudent,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  most  honest  have  given  up  all  hope,  not  of  Its  being 
paid  off,  hot  of  its  being  diminished  in  amount.  We  have, 
too,  taxes  which  have  been  during  many  years  so  onerous 
that  there  have  been  times  when  the  patient  beasts  of  burden 
threatened  to  revolt — so  onerous  that  it  has  been  utterly 
impossible  to  levy  them  with  any  kind  of  honest  equality, 
according  to  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  them.  We 
have  that,  moreover,  which  is  a  standing  wonder  to  all 
foreigners  who  consider  our  condition — an  amount  of  ap- 
parently immovable  pauperism,  which  to  strangers  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  produce 
more  of  what  should  make  us  all  comfortable,  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  nation  of  similar  numbers  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Let  us  likewise  remember  that  during  the 
period  of  those  great  and  so-called  glorious  conttsfs  on  the 
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continent  of  Europe,  every  description  of  home  reform  was 
not  only  delayed,  but  actually  crushed  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  in  1793  England  was  about  to  realise  political 
changes  and  reforms,  such  as  did  not  appear  again  until 
1830;  and  during  the  period  of  that  war,  which  now  almost 
aU  men  agree  to  have  been  wholly  unnecessary,  we  were 
passing  through  a  period  which  may  be  described  as  the 
dark  age  of  English  politics  ;  when  there  was  no  more 
freedom  to  write  or  speak,  or  politically  to  act,  than  there 
is  now  in  the  most  despotic  country  of  Europe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  nobody  gain  ?  If  Europe  is 
no  better,  and  the  people  of  England  have  been  so  much 
worse,  who  has  benefited  by  the  new  system  of  foreign 
policy?  What  has  been  the  fate  of  those  who  were  en- 
throned at  the  Bevolution,  and  whose  supremacy  has  been 
for  so  long  a  period  undisputed  among  us  ?  Mr.  Kinglake, 
the  author  of  an  interesting  book  on  Eastern  Travel,  de- 
scribing the  habits  of  some  acquaintances  that  he  made  in 
the  Syrian  Deserts,  says,  that  the  jackals  of  the  Desert  follow 
their  prey  in  families  like  the  place-hunters  of  Europe.  I  will 
reverse,  if  you  like,  the  comparison,  and  say  that  the  great 
territorial  families  of  England,  which  were  enthroned  at  the 
Revolution,  have  followed  their  prey  like  the  jackals  of  the 
Desert.  Do  you  not  observe  at  a  glance,  that,  from  the 
time  of  William  III,  by  reason  of  the  foreign  policy  which 
I  denoimce,  wars  have  been  multiplied,  taxes  increased,  loans 
made,  and  the  sums  of  money  which  every  year  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  expend  augmented,  and  that  so  the  patronage  at 
the  disposal  of  Ministers  must  have  increased  also,  and  the 
families  who  were  enthroned  and  made  powerful  in  the  legis- 
lation and  administration  of  the  country  must  have  had  the 
first  pull  at,  and  the  largest  profit  out  of,  that  patronage  ? 
There  is  no  actuary  in  existence  who  can  calculate  how  much 
of  the  wealth,  of  the  strength,  of  the  supremacy  of  the  terri- 


tonal  families  of  England  has  been  derived  from  an  unholy 
participation  in  the  fraits  of  the  industry  of  the  people,  which 
have  been  wrested  from  them  by  every  device  of  taxation,  and 
squandered  in  every  conceiva.hle  prime  of  which  a  Government 
could  possibly  be  g:uilty. 

The  more  yon  examine  this  matter  the  more  you  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  arrived  at,  that  this  foreign  " 
policy,  this  regard  for '  the  liberties  of  Europe,'  this  care  at 
one  time  for  'the  Protestant  interests,'  this  excessive  love 
for  '  the  balance  of  power/  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  n 
gigantic  system  of  out-door  relief  for  the  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.  [Great  laughter.]  I  observe  that  you  receive 
that  decliiratiou  as  if  it  were  some  new  and  important  dis- 
covery. In  1815,  when  the  greatwar  with  France  was  ended, 
every  Liberal  in  England,  whose  politics,  whose  hopes,  and 
whose  faith  had  not  been  cmshed  out  of  him  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  time  of  that  war,  was  fully  aware  of  this,  and  openly 
admitted  it,  and  up  to  ]  83a,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
it  was  the  fixed  and  undoubted  creed  of  the  great  Liberal 
party.  But  somehow  all  is  changed.  We  who  stand  upon 
the  old  landmarks,  who  walk  in  the  old  paths,  who  would 
conserve  what  is  mse  and  pnident,  are  hustled  and  shoved 
about  as  if  we  were  eome  to  turn  the  world  upside  down. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  a  lamented  friend  of  mine,  who,  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  all  his  hopes,  thought  that  men  made  no  progress 
whatever,  but  went  round  and  roimd  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 
The  idea  is  now  so  general  that  it  is  our  duty  to  meddle 
everj'where,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  we  had  pushed  the 
Tories  from  the  field,  espolling  them  by  our  competition. 

I  should  like  to  lay  before  you  a  list  of  the  treaties  which 
we  have  made,  and  of  the  responsibilities  under  which  we 
have  laid  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  I  do  not  know  where  such  an  enumeration  is  to  be 
found,  hut  I  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  antiquaries  and 
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men  T)f  investigating  minds  to  dig  them  out  from  the  recesses 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  aud  perhaps  to  make  some  of  them  in- 
telligible to  the  country.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  go 
to  the  Baltic  we  shall  find  that  we  have  a  treaty  to  defend 
Sweden,  and  the  only  thing  which  Sweden  agrees  to  do  in 
return  is  not  to  give  up  any  portion  of  her  territories  to 
Russia.  Coming  down  a  little  south,  we  have  a  treaty  which 
invites  us,  enables  us,  and  perhaps,  if  we  acted  fully  up  to 
our  duty  with  regard  to  it,  would  compel  us  to  interfere  in 
the  question  between  Denmark  and  the  Duchies.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  we  have  a  treaty  which  binds  us  down  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Belgium,  as  established 
after  its  separation  from  Holland.  We  have  numerous 
treaties  with  Prance.  We  are  understood  to  be  bound  by 
treaty  to  maintain  constitutional  government  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  If  we  go  round  into  the  Mediterranean,  we  find 
the  little  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  to  which  we  have  lent  some 
millions  of  money,  and  with  which  we  have  entered  into 
important  treaties  for  preserving  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  If  we  go  beyond  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  and  cross 
the  Adriatic,  we  come  to  the  small  kingdom  of  Greece,  against 
which  we  have  a  nice  account  that  will  never  be  settled; 
while  we  have  engagements  to  maintain  that  respectable  but 
diminutive  country  under  its  present  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Then,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  we  pass  up 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Greece  to  the 
Red  Sea,  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  is  more  or  less 
admitted,  the  blood  and  the  industry  of  England  are  pledged 
to  the  permanent  sustentation  of  the  ^independence  and 
integrity'  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

I  confess  that  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  wishing  to  live 
peaceably  among  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  wishing  to  see 
my  countrymen  free,  and  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  I  protest  against  a  system  which  binds  us  in  all  these 
networks  and  complications,  from  which  it  is  impossible  that 
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we  can  gain  one  single  atom  of  advantage  for  this  cofintiy. 
It  is  not  all  glory,  after  all.  Glory  may  l)e  worth  something, 
but  it  is  not  always  glory.  We  have  had  within  the  last 
ftw  years  despatches  from  Vienna  and  from  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  if  we  had  not  deserved  them,  would  have  been  very 
ofiensive  and  not  a  httle  insolent.  We  have  had  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Queen  expelled  summarily  from  Madrid,  and  we 
have  had  an  Ambassador  driven  almost  with  ignominy  from 
Washington.  We  have  blockaded  Athens  for  a  claim  which 
was  known  to  be  false.  We  have  (|aarrelled  with  Naples,  for 
we  chose  to  give  advice  to  Naples,  which  was  not  received  in 
the  submissive  spirit  expected  from  her,  and  our  Minister  was 
therefore  withdrawn.  Not  three  years  ago,  too,  we  seized 
a  considerable  kingdom  in  India,  with  which  our  Government 
had  but  recently  entered  into  the  most  solemn  treaty,  which 
every  lawyer  in  England  aud  in  Europe,  I  believe,  would 
consider  binding  before  God  and  the  world.  We  deposed  its 
monarch;  we  committed  a  great  immorality  and  a  great 
crime,  and  we  have  rea[>cd  an  almost  instantaneous  retribu- 
tion in  the  most  gigantic  and  sanguinary  revolt  which  pro- 
bably any  nation  ever  made  against  its  conquerors.  Within 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  two  wars  with  a  great  Empire, 
which  we  are  told  contains  at  least  one-third  of  tlie  whole 
human  race.  The  iirst  wur  was  called,  and  appropriately 
called,  the  Opium  War.  No  man,  I  believe,  with  a  spark  of 
morality  in  his  composition,  no  man  who  cares  anything  ibr 
the  opinion  ol'  his  fellow-connti-ynien,  has  dared  to  justify 
that  war.  The  war  which  has  just  been  concluded,  if  it  has 
been  concluded,  had  its  origin  in  the  first  war;  for  the 
enormities  committed  in  the  first  war  are  the  foundation  uf 
the  implacable  hostility  which  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of 
Canton  bear  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  English  name. 
Yet,  though  we  have  these  troubles  in  India — a  vast  uountry 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  govern — aud  a  war  with  China 
— a  country  with  which,  though  everybody  else  can  remain  at 
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peace^  we  cannot — such  is  the  inveterate  habit  of  conquest^ 
such  is  the  insatiable  lust  of  territory,  such  is,  in  my  view, 
the  depraved,  unhappy  state  of  opinion  of  the  country  on  this 
subject,  that  there  are  not  a  few  persons.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce to  wit,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  has  not  been  so  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Birmingham),  who  have  been  urging  our  Government  to 
take  possession  of  a  province  of  the  greatest  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas;  a  possession  which  must  at  once  necessitate 
increased  estimates  and  increased  taxation,  and  which  would 
probably  lead  us  into  merciless  and  disgraceful  wars  with 
the  half-savage  tribes  who  inhabit  that  island. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  question.  The  gentleman  who 
is  principally  concerned  in  it  is  at  this  moment,  as  you 
know,  stricken  down  with  affliction,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  enter  here  into  any  considerable  discussion  of  the  case 
which  he  is  urging  upon  the  public ;  but  I  say  that  we  have 
territory  enough  in  India;  and  if  we  have  not  troubles 
enough  there,  if  we  have  not  difficulties  enough  in  China,  if 
we  have  not  taxation  enough,  by  all  means  gratify  your 
wishes  for  more;  but  I  hope  that  whatever  may  be  the 
shortcoming's  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  any  other 
questions  in  which  we  are  all  interested — ^and  may  they  be 
few! — they  will  shut  their  eyes,  they  will  turn  their  backs 
obstinately  from  adding  in  this  mode,  or  in  any  mode,  to  the 
English  possessions  in  the  East.  I  suppose  that  if  any 
ingenious  person  were  to  prepare  a  large  map  of  the  world,  as 
far  as  it  is  known,  and  were  to  mark  upon  it,  in  any  colour 
that  he  liked,  the  spotB  where  Englishmen  have  fought  and 
English  blood  has  been  poured  forth,  and  the  treasure  of 
England  squandered,  scarcely  a  country,  scarcely  a  province 
of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  habitable  globe  would  be  thus 
undistinguished. 

Perhaps  there  are  in  this  room,  I  am  sure  there  are  in  the 
country,  many  persons  who  hold  a  superstitious  traditionaiy 
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belief  that,  somehow  or  other,  our  vast  trade  ia  to  be  attributed 
to  what  we  have  done  in  this  way,  that  it  is  thus  we  have 
opened  markets  and  advanced  commerce,  that  English  great- 
ness depends  upon  the  extent  of  English  conquests  and 
English  military  renown.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Australia,  there  is  not  a  single  depen- 
dency of  the  Crown  which,  if  we  come  to  reckon  what  it  has 
cost  in  war  and  protection,  would  not  be  found  to  be  a  positive 
loss  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Take  the  United  States, 
with  which  we  have  such  an  enormous  and  constantly  in- 
creasing trade.  The  wise  (statesmen  of  the  last  generation, 
men  whom  your  school  histories  tell  you  were  statfismen, 
serving  under  a  monarch  who  they  tell  you  was  a  patriotic 
monarch,  spent  1 30,000,000;.  of  tlie  fruits  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  in  a  vain — happily  a  vain — endeavour  to  retain  the 
colonies  of  the  United  States  in  subjection  to  the  Monarchy 
of  England.  Add  up  the  interest  of  that  136,000,000^  for 
all  this  time,  and  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
there  will  be  a  profit  on  the  trade  with  the  United  States  which 
will  repay  the  enormous  sum  we  invested  in  a  war  to  retain 
those  States  as  colonies  of  this  Empire?  It  never  will  he 
paid  off.  Wherever  you  turn,  you  will  find  that  the  opening 
of  markets,  developing  of  new  countries,  introducing  cotton 
cloth  with  cannon  balls,  are  vain,  foolish,  and  wretched 
excuses  for  wars,  and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment  by  any  man  who  understands  the  multiplication  table 
or  who  can  do  the  simplest  sum  in  arithmetic. 

Since  the  '  Glorious  Revolution,'  since  the  enthrooisation  of 
the  great  Norman  territorial  families,  they  have  spent  in  wars, 
and  we  have  worked  ibr,  about  2,000,000,000?.  The  interest 
on  that  is  100,000,000^.  per  annum,  which  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  principal  sum,  is  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  amount  of  your  annual  export  trade  from  that 
time  to  this.  Therefore,  if  war  bos  provided  you  with  a 
trade,   it  has  been  at   an  enormous   cost;    but   I   think  it 
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is  by  no  means  doubtful  that  your  trade  would  have  been 
no  less  in  amount  and  no  less  profitable  had  peace  and  justice 
been  inscribed  on  your  flag  instead  of  conquest  and  the  love 
of  military  renown.  But  even  in  this  year,  1858 — we  have 
got  a  long  way  into  the  century — we  find  that  within  the 
last  seven  years  our  public  debt  has  greatly  increased.  What- 
ever be  the  increase  of  onr  population,  of  our  machinery,  of 
our  industry,  of  our  wealth,  still  our  national  debt  goes  on 
increasing.  Although  we  have  not  a  foot  more  territory  to 
conserve,  or  an  enemy  in  the  world  who  dreams  of  attacking 
us,  we  find  that  our  annual  military  expenses  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  risen  from  12,000,000/.  to  22,000,000^. 

Some  people  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pay  a  great 
revenue  to  the  State.  Even  so  eminent  a  man  as  Lord  John 
Russell  is  not  without  a  delusion  of  this  sort.  Lord  John 
Russell  as  you  have  heard,  while  speaking  of  me  in  flattering 
and  friendly  terms,  says  he  is  unfortunately  obliged  to  differ 
from  me  frequently;  therefore,  I  suppose,  there  is  no  parti- 
cular harm  in  my  saying  that  I  am  sometimes  obligped  to 
differ  from  him.  Some  time  ago  he  was  a  great  star  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  shining,  not  with  imaccustomed,  but 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  at  Liverpool.  He  made  a  speech, 
in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  admired,  to  a  meeting 
composed,  it  was  said,  to  a  great  extent  of  working-men; 
and  in  it  he  stimulated  them  to  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
greatness  of  their  country  and  in  being  citizens  of  a  State 
which  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  ioo,ooo,oooi.  a-year,  which 
included  the  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  British 
India.  But  I  think  it  would  have  been  far  more  to  the 
purpose  if  he  could  have  congratulated  the  working-men  of 
Liverpool  on  this  vast  Empire  being  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  on  its  laws  being  well  administered  and  well  obeyed, 
its  shores  sufficiently  defended,  its  people  prosperous  and 
happy,  on  a  revenue  of  ao,ooo,ooo/.  The  State  indeed,  of 
which  Lord  John  Russell  is  a  part,  may  enjoy  a  revenue  of 
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100,000,000/.,  but  I  am  afraid  the  working-men  can  only  be 
said  to  enjoy  it  in  the  sense  in  whicli  men  not  very  choice  in 
their  expressions  say  that  for  a  long  time  they  have  enjoyed 
'  very  bad  health.' 

I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
that  there  is  a  people  so  great,  bo  free,  and  so  industrious,  that 
it  can  produce  a  sufficient  income  out  of  which  100,000,000/. 
a-year,  if  need  absolutely  were,  could  Iw  spared  for  some  greut 
and  noble  object;  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  that 
our  Goveniment  should  require  us  to  pay  that  enormous  sum 
for  the  simple  purposes  of  government  and  defence.  Nothing 
can  by  any  possibility  tend  more  to  the  corruption  of  a 
Government  than  enormous  revenues.  We  have  heard  lately 
of  instances  of  certain  joint-stock  institutions  with  very  great 
capital  collapsing  suddenly,  bringing  disgroee  upon  their 
managers,  and  ruin  upon  hundreds  of  families.  A  great 
deal  of  that  has  arisen,  not  so  much  from  intentional  fraud, 
as  from  the  fact  that  weak  and  incapable  men  havo  found 
themselves  tumbling  about  in  an  ocean  of  bank-notes  and 
gold,  and  they  appear  to  have  lost  all  sight  of  where  it  came 
from,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  whether  it  was  possible  by 
any  maladministration  ever  to  come  to  an  end  of  it.  That 
is  absolutely  what  is  done  by  Govemmente.  You  have  read 
in  the  papers  lately  some  accounts  of  the  proceedings  before 
a  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  alleged  maladministra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  supply  of  clothing  to  the  army,  but 
if  anybody  had  said  anything  in  the  time  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment about  any  such  maladministration,  there  is  not  one  of 
those  great  statesmen,  of  whom  we  are  told  we  ought  always 
to  speak  with  so  much  reverence,  who  wonld  not  have  got 
up  and  declared  that  notliing  could  be  more  admirable 
than  the  system  of  book-keeping  at  Weedon,  nothing  more 
economical  than  the  manner  in  which  the  War  Department 
spent  the  money  provided  by  public  taxation.  But  we  know 
that  it  is  not  so.     I  have  heard  a  gentleman— one  who  is  as 
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competent  as  any  man  in  England  to  give  an  opinion  about  it 
—  a  man  of  business,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  one  as  a  man 
of  business,  declare,  after  a  long  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  question,  that  he  would  undertake  to  do  everything  that 
is  done  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  for  many 
other  things  which  are  done  by  your  navy,  and  which  are  not 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  for  half  the  annual  cost  that  is 
voted  in  the  estimates  ! 

I  think  the  expenditure  of  these  vast  sums,  and  especially 
of  those  which  we  spend  for  military  purposes,  leads  us  to 
adopt  a  defiant  and  insolent  tone  towards  foreign  countries. 
We  have  the  freest  press  in  Europe,  and  the  freest  platform 
in  Europe,  but  every  man  who  writes  an  article  in  a  news- 
paper, and  every  man  who  stands  on  a  platform,  ought  to  do 
it  under  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  Every  word  he 
writes,  every  word  I  utter,  passes  with  a  rapidity,  of  which 
our  forefathers  were  utterly  ignorant,  to  the  veiy  ends  of  the 
earth ;  the  words  become  things  and  acts,  and  they  produce 
on  the  minds  of  other  nations  effects  which  a  man  may  never 
have  intended.  Take  a  recent  case ;  take  the  case  of  France. 
I  am  not  expected  to  defend,  and  I  shall  certainly  not  attack, 
the  present  Government  of  France.  The  instant  that  it 
appeared  in  its  present  shape,  the  Minister  of  England 
conducting  your  foreign  affairs,  speaking  ostensibly  for  the 
Cabinet,  for  his  Sovereign,  and  for  the  English  nation, 
offered  his  congratulations,  and  the  support  of  England 
was  at  once  accorded  to  the  re-created  French  Empire. 
Soon  after  this  an  intimate  alliance  was  entered  into 
between  the  Queen  of  England,  through  her  Ministers, 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  I  am  not  about  to 
defend  the  policy  which  flowed  from  that  alliance,  nor  shall 
I  take  up  your  time  by  making  any  attack  upon  it.  An 
alliance  was  entered  into,  and  a  war  was  entered  into. 
English  and  French  soldiers  fought  on  the  same  field,  and 
they  suffered,  I  fear,  from  the  same  neglect.    They  now  lie 
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buried  on  the  bleuk  heights  of  the  Crimea,  and  cjci.'cpt 
by  tlieir  raothera,  who  do  not  soon  foiget  their  ehildreo,  I 
EUppose  they  are  mostly  forgotten.  I  have  never  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  the  French  Government  did  not  liehave  with  the 
most  perfect  honour  to  this  Government  and  this  country  all 
through  these  grave  transactions ;  hut  I  have  heard  it  stated  by 
those  who  most  kuow,  that  nothing  could  be  more  honourable, 
nothing  more  just,  than  the  conduct  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
this  Government  tliroughout  the  whole  of  that  struggle.  More 
recently,  when  the  war  in  China  was  begun  by  a  Government 
which  I  have  condemned  and  denounced  in  the  House  of 
CommonSj  the  Emperor  of  the  French  sent  his  ships  and 
troops  to  co-oi>erate  with  us,  hut  I  never  heard  that  anything 
was  done  there  to  create  a  suspicion  of  a  feeling  of  hostility 
on  his  part  towards  us.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  came  to 
London,  and  some  of  those  poAverful  organs  of  the  press  who 
have  since  taken  the  line  of  which  I  am  complaining,  did  all 
but  invite  the  peogile  of  London  to  prostrate  themselves  under 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  which  conveyed  along  our  streets 
the  revived  monarchy  of  France,  The  Queen  of  England  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  she  not  received  there  with  us  much  affection 
and  as  much  respect  as  her  high  position  and  her  honourable 
character  entitled  her  to  ? 

What  has  occurred  since  ?  If  there  was  a  momentary 
unpleasantness,  I  am  quite  sure  that  every  impartial  man 
will  agree  that,  under  the  peculiarly  irritating  eircumetanccs 
of  the  time  there  was  at  least  as  much  forbearance  shown 
on  one  side  of  the  Channel  as  on  the  other.  Then  we  have 
had  much  said  lately  about  a  naval  fortification  recently  com- 
pleted in  France,  which  has  been  more  than  one  hundred  years 
in  progress,  which  was  not  devised  by  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French.  For  one  hundred  years  great  sums  had 
been  spent  on  it,  and  at  last,  like  every  other  great  work, 
it  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  English  Queen  and  others 
were  invited  over,  and  many   went  who   wei-e  not  invited. 
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And  yet  in  all  this  we  are  told  that  there  is  something  to  create 
extreme  alarm  and  suspicion;  we,  who  have  never  fortified 
any  places;  we,  who  have  not  a  greater  than  Scbastopol  at 
Gibraltar;  we,  who   have  not   an   impregnable   fortress  at 
Malta,  who  have  not  spent  the  fortune  of  a  nation  almost  in 
the  Ionian  Islands ;  we,  who  are  doing  nothing  at  Aldemey ; 
we  are  to  take  offence  at  the  fortifications  of  Cherbourg ! 
There   are   few  persons   who   at  some  time  or  other  have 
not  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  poor  unhappy  fellow- 
creature  who  has  some  peculiar  delusion  or  suspicion  press- 
ing  on    his    mind.     I    recollect    a    friend  of  mine   going 
down  from  Derby  to  Leeds  in  the  train  with  a  very  quiet 
and  respectable-looking  gentleman  sitting  opposite  to   him. 
They  had   both   been    staying  at  the  Midland  Hotel,   and 
they  began  talking  about  it.     All  at  once   the  gentleman 
said,  ^Did  you  notice  anything  particidar  about  the  bread 
at  breakfast  V     *  No,'   said   my  friend,  '  I  did  not.'     '  Oh  ! 
but  I  did,'  said  the  poor  gentleman,  'and  I  am  convinced 
there  was  an  attempt  made  to  poison  me,  and  it  is  a  very 
curious  thing  that  I  never  go   to   an  hotel  without  I   dis- 
cover some  attempt  to  do  me  mischief.'   The  unfortimate  man 
was  labouring  under  one  of  the  greatest  calamities   which 
can  befall  a  human  creature.     But  what  are  we  to  say  of  a 
nation  which  lives  under  a  perpetual  delusion  that  it  is  about 
to  be  attacked — a  nation  which  is  the  most  combined  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  with  little  less  than  30,cxx),cxx)  of  people  all 
united  under  a  Grovemment  which,  though  we  intend  to  reform 
it,  we  do  not  the  less  respect  it,  and  which  has  mechanical 
power  and  wealth  to  which  no  other  country  offers  any  parallel  ? 
There  is  no  causeway  to  Britain ;  the  free  waves  of  the  sea 
flow  day  and  night  for  ever  round  her  shores,  and  yet  there 
are  people  going  about  with  whom  this  hallucination  is  so 
strong  that  they  do  not  merely  discover  it  quietly  to  their 
friends,  but  they  write  it  down  in  double-leaded  columns,  in 
leading  articles, — nay,  some  of  them  actually  get  up  on  plat- 
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forms  aud  proclaim  it  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tlieir 
fei low-countrymen.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  these 
delusions  are  to  last  for  ever,  whether  this  policy  is  to  be  the 
perpetual  policy  of  England,  whether  these  results  are  to  go 
on  gathering'  and  gathering  imtil  there  come,  as  come  there 
must  inevitably,  some  dreadful  catastrophe  on  our  country  ? 

I  should  like  to-night,  if  I  could,  to  inaugurate  one  of  the 
best  and  holiest  revolutions  that  ever  took  place  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  a  dozen  revolutions  since  some  of  us 
were  children.  We  have  had  one  revolution  in  which  you 
had  a  great  share,  a  great  revolution  of  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  suffrage.  Does  it  not  read  like  madness  that 
men,  thirty  years  ago,  were  frantic  at  the  idea  of  the  people 
of  Birmingham  having  a  lol.  franchise?  Does  it  not  eeera 
something  like  idiotcy  to  be  told  that  a  banker  in  Leeds, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  transfer  the  seats  of  one  rotten 
borough  to  the  town  of  Leeds,  should  say  (and  it  was  repeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  authority)  that  if  the  people 
of  Leeds  had  the  franchise  conferred  upon  them  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  keep  the  bank  doors  open  with  safety,  and  that 
he  should  remove  his  business  to  some  quiet  plaee  out  of 
danger  from  the  savage  race  that  peopled  that  town  ?  But 
now  all  confess  that  the  people  are  perfectly  competent  to 
have  votes,  and  nobody  dreams  of  arguing  that  the  privilege 
will  make  them  less  orderly. 

Take  the  question  of  colonial  government  Twenty  years 
ago  the  government  of  our  colonies  was  a  huge  job.  A  small 
family  party  in  each,  in  connection  with  the  Colonial  Office, 
ruled  our  colonies.  We  had  then  discontent,  and,  now  and 
then,  a  little  wholesome  insurrection,  especially  iu  Canada. 
The  result  was  that  we  have  given  up  the  colonial  policy 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred,  and  since  that  time  not 
only  have  onr  colonies  greatly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
material  resources,  but  no  parts  of  the  Empire  are  more 
tranquil  aud  loyal. 
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Take  also  the  question  of  Protection.  Not  thirty  years 
ago,  but  twelve  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  party  in  Parlia- 
ment, led  by  a  Duke  in  one  House,  and  by  the  son  and 
brother  of  a  Duke  in  the  other,  which  declared  that  utter  ruin 
must  come,  not  only  on  the  agricultural  interest,  but  upon 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  England,  if  we  departed 
from  our  old  theories  upon  this  subject  of  Protection.  They 
told  us  that  the  labourer — ^the  unhappy  labourer — of  whom  it 
may  be  said  in  this  coimtry, — 

'Here  landless  labourers  hopeless  toil  and  strive, 
But  taste  no  portion  of  the  sweets  they  hive/ 

—  that  the  labourer  was  to  be  ruined;  that  is,  that  the 
paupers  were  to  be  pauperised.  These  gentlemen  were  over- 
thrown. The  plain,  honest,  common  sense  of  the  country 
swept  away  their  cobweb  theories,  and  they  are  gone.  What 
is  the  result?  Prom  1846  to  1857  we  have  received  into  this 
coimtry  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  including  flour,  maize,  or  India 
com — ^all  objects  heretofore  not  of  absolute  prohibition,  but 
which  were  intended  to  be  prohibited  until  it  was  not  safe  for 
people  to  be  starved  any  more — not  less  than  an  amount  equal 
in  value  to  224,ocx3,cxx>/.  That  is  equal  to  1 8,7cx),ocx3/.  per 
annum  on  the  average  of  twelve  years.  During  that  period, 
too,  your  home  growth  has  been  stimulated  to  an  enormous 
extent.  You  have  imported  annually  2CX),ooo  tons  of  guano, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  for  2CX),ocx5  tons  of  guano  will  grow  an 
equal  weight  and  value  of  wheat.  With  all  this,  agriculture 
was  never  more  prosperous,  while  manufactures  were  never,  at 
the  same  time,  more  extensively  exported;  and  with  all  this 
the  labourers,  for  whom  the  tears  of  the  Protectionist  were 
shed,  have,  according  to  the  admission  of  the  most  violent  of 
the  class,  never  been  in  a  better  state  since  the  beginning  of 
the  great  French  war. 

One  other  revolution  of  opinion  has  been  in  regard  to  our 
criminal  law.     I  have  lately  been  reading  a  book  which  I 
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would  ndvisc  every  man  to  read — the  Life  of  Sir  Samuel 
Komilf^.  He  tells  ns  in  simple  language  of  the  ahnost  in- 
superable diffieulties  he  had  to  contend  with  to  persuade  the 
Legislature  of  this  country  to  aholigh  the  punishment  of  death 
for  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  5*.,  aa 
offence  which  now  is  punielied  by  a  few  weeks'  imprison- 
ment. Lords,  bishops,  and  statesmen  opposed  tbcse  efforts 
year  after  year,  and  there  have  been  some  thousands  of 
persons  put  to  death  publicly  for  oHences  which  are  not 
now  puiushable  with  death.  Now,  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  kingdom  would  feel  a  thrill  of  horror  if  told  that  a 
fellow-creature  was  to  be  put  to  death  for  suck  a  cause. 

These  are  revolutions  in  opinion,  and  let  me  tell  you  that 
when  you  accomplish  a  revolution  in  opinion  upon  a  great 
question,  when  you  alter  it  from  bad  to  good,  it  is  not  like 
charitably  giving  a  beggar  6d.  and  seeing  him  no  more,  but 
it  is  a  great  beneficent  act,  which  affects  not  merely  the  rich 
and  the  powerful,  but  peneti^ates  every  lane,  every  cottage  iu 
the  land,  and  wherever  it  goes  bnn^  blessings  and  happincBS. 
It  is  not  from  statesmen  that  these  things  come.  It  is  not 
from  them  that  have  proceeded  these  great  revolutions  of 
opinion  on  the  questions  of  Reform,  Protection,  Colonial 
Government,  and  Criminal  Law — it  was  from  public  meetings 
such  as  this,  from  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  have  no  interest  in  wrong,  and  who 
never  go  from  the  right  but  by  temporary  error  and  under 
momentary  passion. 

It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  our  greatness  shall  be  only 
temporary  or  whether  it  shall  be  enduring.  When  I  am  told 
that  the  greatness  of  our  country  is  shown  by  the  100,000,000/. 
of  revenue  produced,  may  I  not  also  ask  how  it  is  that  we 
have  1,100,000  paupers  in  this  kingdom,  and  why  it  is  that 
7,000,000/.  should  be  taken  from  the  industry  chiefly  of  the 
labouring  classes  to  support  a  small  nation,  as  it  were,  of 
paui>erB  ?    Since  your  legislation  upon  the  Corn-laws  you  have 
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not  only  had  nearly  20,ooo,cxx)/.  of  food  brought  into  the 
country  annually^  but  such  an  extraordinary  increase  of  trade 
that  your  exports  are  about  doubled^  and  yet  I  understand 
that  in  the  year  1856,  for  I  have  no  later  return^  there  were 
no  less  than  i^icx)^ooo  paupers  in  the  United  Kingdom^  and 
the  sum  raised  in  poor-rates  was  not  less  than  7^200^000/. 
And  that  cost  of  pauperism  is  not  the  full  amount ;  for  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  temporary^  casual^  and  vagrant  pauperism 
that  does  not  come  in  to  swell  that  sum. 

Then  do  not  you  well  know — I  know  it,  because  I  live 
among  the  population  of  Lancashire,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  population  of  this  city  and  county — 
that  just  above  the  level  of  the  i,icx),cxx>  there  is  at  least  im 
equal  number  who  are  ever  oscillating  between  independence 
and  pauperism,  who,  with  a  heroism  which  is  not  the  less 
heroic  l^ecause  it  is  secret  and  unrecorded,  are  doing  their 
very  utmost  to  maintain  an  honourable  and  independent  posi- 
tion befoi-e  their  fellow-men?  While  Irish  labour,  notwith- 
standing the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
is  only  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  is,  a-day;  while  in  the 
straths  and  glens  of  Scotland  there  are  hundreds  of  shepherd 
families  whose  whole  food  almost  consists  of  oatmeal  porridge 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week ;  while  these  things 
continue,  I  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  self-satisfied  and 
contented  with  our  position ;  but  that  we  who  are  in  Parlia- 
ment and  are  more  directly  responsible  for  affairs,  and  you 
who  are  also  responsible  though  in  a  lower  degree,  are  bound 
by  the  sacred  duty  which  we  owe  our  country  to  examine 
why  it  is  that  with  all  this  trade,  all  this  industry,  and  all 
this  personal  freedom,  there  is  still  so  much  that  is  unsoimd 
at  the  base  of  our  social  fabric  ? 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  now  to  another  point  which  I 
never  think  of  without  feelings  which  words  would  altogether 
fail  to  express.  You  hear  constantly,  that  woman,  the  help- 
mate of  man,  who  adorns,  dignifies,  and  blesses  our  lives,  that 
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womau  iu  this  country  is  cheap;  that  vast  iiumhers  whose 
names  ought  to  he  synonyms  for  purity  anJ  virtue  are 
plunged  into  profligacy  and  infamy.  But  do  you  not  know 
that  you  sent  40,000  men  to  peritili  on  the  hleak  heights  of 
the  Crimea,  and  that  the  revolt  in  India,  caused,  in  part  at 
least,  by  the  grievous  iniquity  of  the  siizurc  of  Oude,  may 
tax  your  country  to  the  extent  of  j  00,000  lives  before  it  is 
extinguished;  and  do  yon  not  know  that  for  the  140,000 
men  thus  draughted  off  and  consigned  to  premature  graves, 
nature  provided  in  your  country  140,000  women?  If  you 
have  taken  the  men  who  should  have  been  the  luishauds  of 
these  women,  and  if  yon  have  sacrificed  100,000,000/.,  which 
as  capital  reserved  in  the  country  would  have  been  an  ample 
fiind  for  their  employment  and  for  the  sustentation  of  their 
families,  are  you  not  guilty  of  a  great  sin  in  involving  your- 
selves in  such  a  loss  of  life  and  of  money  in  war,  except  on 
grounds  and  under  circumstances  which,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  every  man  in  the  country,  should  leave  no  kind  of 
option  whatever  for  your  choice  ? 

I  know  perfectly  well  the  kind  of  observations  which  a 
certain  class  of  critics  will  make  upon  this  speech.  I  have 
been  already  told  by  a  very  eminent  newspaper  publisher  in 
Calcutta,  who,  commenting  on  a  speech  I  made  at  the  close 
of  the  session  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  India  and  our 
future  policy  in  that  country,  said,  that  the  policy  I  recom- 
mended was  intended  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  advancement 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  its  advancement  did  not 
necessarily  involve  the  calamities  which  I  pointed  out  as 
likely  to  occur.  My  Calcutta  critic  assured  me  that  Rome 
pursued  a  similar  policy  for  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  and 
that  for  those  eight  centuries  she  remained  great.  Now,  I  do 
not  think  that  examples  taken  from  pagan,  sanguinary  Rome, 
are  proper  models  for  the  imitation  of  a  Christian  country,  nor 
would  I  limit  my  hopes  of  the  greatness  of  England  even  to 
the  long  duration  of  Soo  years.     But  what  is  Rome  now? 
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The  great  city  is  dead.  A  poet  has  described  her  as  '  the  lone 
mother  of  dead  empires/  Her  language  even  is  dead.  Her 
very  tombs  are  empty;  the  ashes  of  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  are  dispersed — 

'  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now.* 

Yet  I  am  asked^  I^  who  am  one  of  the  legislators  of  a  Chris- 
tian country,  to  measure  my  policy  by  the  policy  of  ancient 
and  pagan  Rome  I 

I  believe  there  is  no  permanent  greatness  to  a  nation  except 
it  be  based  upon  morality.  I  do  not  care  for  military  great- 
ness or  military  renown.  I  care  for  the  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  live.  There  is  no  man  in  England 
who  is  less  likely  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  Crown  and 
Monarchy  of  England  than  I  am;  but  crowns,  coronets, 
mitres,  military  display,  the  pomp  of  war,  wide  colonies,  and 
a  huge  empire,  are,  in  my  view,  all  trifles  light  as  air,  and 
not  worth  considering,  unless  with  them  you  can  have  a  fair 
share  of  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Palaces,  baronial  castles,  great  halls, 
stately  mansions,  do  not  make  a  nation.  The  nation  in  eveiy 
country  dwells  in  the  cottage;  and  unless  the  light  of  your 
constitution  can  shine  there,  unless  the  beauty  of  your  legis- 
lation and  the  excellence  of  your  statesmanship  are  impressed 
there  on  the  feelings  and  condition  of  the  people,  rely  upon  it 
you  have  yet  to  learn  the  duties  of  government. 

I  have  not,  as  you  have  observed,  pleaded  that  this  countiy 
should  remain  without  adequate  and  scientific  means  of 
defence.  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  duty  of  your  states- 
men, acting  upon  the  known  opinions  and  principles  of 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons  in  the  country, 
at  all  times,  with  all  possible  moderation,  but  with  all 
possible  efficiency,  to  take  steps  which  shall  preserve  order 
within  and  on  the  confines  of  your  kingdom.  But  I  shall 
repudiate  and  denounce  the  expenditure  of  every  shilling, 
the  engagement  of  every  man,  the  employment  of  every  ship 
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which  has  no  object  but  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  other 
(.•ouiitvies,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  an 
Empire  wliich  is  already  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest 
ambition,  and  I  fear  is  much  too  large  for  the  highest  states- 
manship to  which  any  man  has  yet  attained. 

The  moat  aucient  of  profane  historians  has  told  us  that  the 
Scythians  of  his  time  were  a  very  warlike  people,  and  that 
they  elevated  an  old  cimoter  upon  a  platform  as  a  symbol  of 
Mars,  for  to  Mars  alone,  1  believe,  they  built  altars  and 
offered  sacrifices.  To  this  eimeter  they  offered  sacriiices  of 
horses  and  cattle,  the  main  wealth  of  the  country,  and  more 
costly  sacrifices  than  to  all  the  rest  of  their  gods.  I  often 
ask  myself  whether  we  are  at  all  advanced  in  one  respect 
beyond  those  Scythians.  What  are  our  contributions  to  charity, 
to  education,  to  morality,  to  religion,  to  justice,  and  to  civil 
government,  when  compared  with  the  wealth  we  expend  in 
sacrifices  to  the  old  eimeter  ?  Two  nights  ago  I  addressed  in 
this  hall  a  vast  assembly  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  your 
countrymen  who  have  no  political  power,  who  are  at  work 
from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  the  evening,  and  who  have  there- 
fore limited  means  of  informing  themselves  on  these  great 
subjects.  Now  I  am  privilege<l  to  speak  to  a  somewhat 
diiferent  audience.  You  represent  those  of  your  great  com- 
munity who  have  a  more  complete  education,  who  have  on 
some  points  greater  intelligence,  and  in  whose  hands  reside 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  district.  I  am  speaking,  too, 
within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  gentle  nature,  whose  finer 
instincts,  whose  purer  minds,  have  not  suffered  as  some  of  us 
have  suffered  in  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  life.  Yon  can  mould 
opinion,  you  can  create  political  power, — you  cannot  think  a 
good  thought  on  this  subject  and  communicate  it  to  yonr 
neighbours, — you  cannot  make  these  points  topics  of  discos- 
sion  in  your  social  circles  and  more  general  meetings,  without 
affecting  sensibly  and  speedily  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  your  country  will  pursue.     May  I  ask  you,  then,  to 
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believe,  as  I  do  most  devoutly  believe,  that  the  moral  law  was 
not  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  character,  but 
that  it  was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations  great 
as  this  of  which  we  are  citizens.  If  nations  reject  and  deride 
that  moral  law,  there  is  a  penalty  which  will  inevitably  follow. 
It  may  not  come  at  once,  it  may  not  come  in  our  lifetime; 
but,  rely  upon  it,  the  great  Italian  is  not  a  poet  only,  but  a 
prophet,  when  he  says, — 

*  The  sword  of  heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite, 
Nor  yet  doth  linger.' 

We  have  experience,  we  have  beacons,  we  have  landmarks 
enough.  We  know  what  the  past  has  cost  us,  we  know  how 
much  and  how  far  we  have  wandered,  but  we  are  not  left 
without  a  guide.  It  is  true  we  have  not,  as  an  ancient  people 
had,  Urim  and  Thummim — those  oraculous  gems  on  Aaron's 
breast — from  which  to  take  counsel,  but  we  have  the  un- 
changeable and  eternal  principles  of  the  moral  law  to  guide 
us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  walk  by  that  guidance  can  we  be 
permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our  people  a  happy  people. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  LATE  GOVERNMENT. 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS,  JULY  21,  1869. 

From  Hansard. 

[Mr.  Disraeli  took  occasion  to  give  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  financial  policy 
of  the  late  Government,  and  to  criticise  the  position  which  the  income*tax 
assamed  in  the  scheme  of  the  existing  Administration.     He  recommended 
that  the  additional  income-tax,  instead  of  being  collected  in  six  months, 
should  be  extended  over  a  year.    Bat  he  assumed  that  the  public  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  could  not  be  diminished.     It  was  to  this  point  especially 
that  Mr.  Bright  directed  himself.    When  the  report  of  this  speech  arrived 
in  Paris,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Cheyaller,  the  distinguished  French 
Economist.    He  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Cobden,  expressing  his  belief  that  a 
Commercial  Treaty  between  England  and  France  might  be  negotiated,  and 
urged  him  to  come  to  Paris  during  the  autumn  to  make  the  attempt. 
Mr.  Cobden  went  to  Paris  during  the  autumn,  having  received  the  sanction 
of  the  leading  Members  of  the  Government,  and  sought  an  interview  with 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.     N^^tiations  were  at  once  entered  into,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  was  the  result.    This  was  the  crowning 
labour  of  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  with  it  his  name  and  fiune  will 
be  for  ever  associated.] 

I  AM  not  sorry  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before  I  was  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House.  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  listened  to  large 
portions  of  his  speech^  and  of  that  of  his  predecessor  in  office^ 
with  great  satisfiaction.     As  fj&r  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 

VOL.  n.  D  d 
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opposite  {Mr.  Disraeli)  is  concerned,  I  think  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Cobden),  myBelf,  and 
others  who  bave  generally  acted  with  us,  may  consider  bim  a 
convert  to  the  views  which  we  have  very  often  expressed  in 
this  HouBe.  I  recollect  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  one  occasion 
made  a  speech  of  very  much  the  same  tenor,  and  lion.  Gentle- 
men opposite  charged  him  with  being  a  convert  to  our  views. 
I  believe  that  any  man  of  intellect  and  genius  who  may  lead 
that  party  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  belongs,  and 
none  other  can  lead  it  with  any  success,  will,  as  time  rolls  on, 
more  and  more  adopt  those  principles  of  political  economy 
and  of  foreign  policy  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
propound  to  the  House  and  the  country. 

The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tJie  Member  for 
Bucks  (and,  in  fact,  also  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  was  a  speech  upon  two  subjects,  the  first  part 
being  devoted  to  finance,  and  the  second  to  the  question  of 
foreign  policy ;  and  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  the  same  order.  The  budget  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has,  I  think,  met  with  general 
satisfaction — at  least  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  generally 
falls  Xo  the  lot  of  unpleasant  propositions  of  this  nature ;  but 
I  may  say  for  myself  that  whatever  approbation  of  it  I  have 
to  express  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  proposition  confined 
to  a  single  year,  aud  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has 
suggested  to  the  House  that  next  year  it  wiQ  bo  necessary  to 
take  a  general  and  more  comprehensive  review  of  the  wliole 
question  of  our  finances  and  taxation. 

I  shall,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  state  one  or  two 
reasons  why  I  feel  particular  satisfaction  at  the  temporary 
nature  of  tbe  plan  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  pro- 
posed. I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  may  say  with  regard  to  tbe  advantages  of 
the  income-tax,  it  is  as  hat«(ul  as  ever  it  has  been  to  the 
people,  and  1  believe  it  t*>  bo  hateful  chiefly  because  it   ia 
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unjust.  1  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  question  wliieli  has 
beon  so  often  debated,  whether  the  tax  ought  to  continue  to 
be  levied  at  the  same  rate  upon  fixed  and  precarious  inccunes, 
because  I  think  that,  whatever  we  may  eay,  every  one  feels 
that  there  is  a  fixed  injustice  and  a  fixed  wrong  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  you  should  ever  work  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  by  whom  the  tax  is  paid.  Just 
before  coming  into  the  House  I  had  in  the  lobby  an  interview 
with  some  gentlemen  who  have  come  up  to  town  to  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  this  injustice.  I  made  this  answer 
to  their  representations :  '  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  I  think 
the  tax  odious  beyond  all  others  that  I  know  of,  and  odious 
beyond  all  others  because  it  is  unjust  beyond  all  others ;  and 
I  will  never  consent  that  in  its  present  shape  it  should  be 
made  a  permanent  tax.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposes  it  for  one  year,  under  an  emergency  which  some 
people  suppose  to  have  arisen.  Therefore,  I  am  obliged  to 
consent  to  it  this  year ;  but  if  I  am  here  nest  year,  and  any 
proposition  ia  made  for  its  continuance  in  its  present  shape,  it 
shall  receive  no  countenance  from  me.' 

But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  I  should  have  to 
object  to  this  tax,  and  at  which  I  will  now  only  just  hint.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  view  of  the  case  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
or  for  those  whom  they  chiefly  represent.  When  the  time 
comes  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  income-tax  presses 
upon  all  capital  employed  iu  shops  or  manufactures  with 
double  the  weight  that  it  does  upon  that  which  is  employed 
strictly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  I  am  sure  that  hon. 
Grentlemen  opposite  will  see  the  injustice  in  one  particular — 
namely,  that  farmers  in  England,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  pay 
on  a  rate  of  income  calculated  upon  half  their  rent,  while 
farmers  in  Scotland  pay  only  upon  an  income  calculated  upon 
one-third  of  their  rent.  I  know  no  reason  for  differences  of 
that  kind.  I  do  not  think  they  should  exist.  You  may 
tolerate  them  for  n  single  year — we  can  tolerate  a  great  deal 
D  d  a 
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if  we  think  it  necessary  to  maintjiin  the  honour  or  interests  of 
the  country,  or  even  for  the  convenience  of  Parliament  at 
times — but  you  cannot  tolerate  them  as  representing  the 
permanent  settlement  of  a  question  in  taxation. 

There  is  another  ground  upon  which  I  should  wholly  object 
to  the  course  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  taking 
if  he  was  making  his  anaugement  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
in  adverting  to  this  I  must  call  his  attention  to  measures  of 
great  importance,  which  were  mucii  boasted  of  at  the  time, 
and  to  which  he  prevailed  upon  Parliament  to  assent  in  the 
year  1853,  I  hold  that,  whatever  be  our  taxes — let  us  have 
50,000,000/.,  or  70,000,000/.,  or  100,000,000/.  a-year — and  I 
know  not  but  we  may  live  to  see  taxation  grow  up  to 
100,000,000/.  a-year  as  heedlessly  as  we  have  seen  it  grow  up 
to  70,000,000/. — whatever  be  the  amount  of  our  taxes,  let  us 
endeavour  to  do  honestly  by  our  countrymen ;  not  pressing 
the  poor,  whether  our  taxes  be  heavy  or  light  in  the  main ; 
laying  them  on  with  a  stronger  and  more  resolute  hand  upon 
property,  but  in  dealing  with  property,  dealing  just  as 
honestly  with  its  owners  as  we  should  deal  with  the  poorest 
suhjectfi  of  the  realm.  I  take  the  taxes  on  successions  of 
every  kind — probate-duty,  legacy-duty,  and  the  tax  levied 
under  the  Act  of  1853 — to  he  strictly  in  their  nature 
property  taxes.  They  are  taxes  wliich  are  collected  or 
intended  to  be  collected  as  part  of  every  man's  possessions 
and  property  which  change  hands  on  the  death  of  their  owner. 
Those  who  are  poor — those  whose  means  are  nothing — of 
whom  there  are  unfortunately  many  in  this  country — who 
make  no  wills,  for  whom  no  one  takes  out  letters  of  adminis- 
tration, who  have  nothing  to  leave  as  a  fortune  or  a  little 
property  to  their  children,  are  not  directly  interested  in  this 
matter;  hut  all  other  classes  of  society  are  directly  interested 
in  it;  and  I  say  that,  whether  a  man  be  employed  in  manu- 
factures, or  have  property  in  land,  in  the  Funds,  or  in  Stocks 
and  shares  of  any  kind,  he  has  a  fair  right  to  ap{>eal  to  this 
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House  that  in  the  imposition  of  taxes  of  this  nature  there 
should  be  the  most  just  regard  that  is  possible  for  the  interests 
of  all  those  whom  the  law  is  intended  to  affect. 

I  shall  tell  the  House  in  a  few  words  of  what  I  complain^ 
and  what  I  shall  move  next  year  before  anything  be  done  to 
re-impose  the  income-tax.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  budget  speech  of  1853,  where  he  introduced  that  not 
very  welcome  guest  to  hon.  Members  opposite,  the  succession- 
tax,  adverted  to  the  probate-duty,  which  he  said  ought  fairly 
to  be  levied  upon  all  kinds  of  property,  and  not  confined  to 
one  description  alone.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  has  brought  that  duty  repeatedly  before  the 
House,  and  has  shown  that  40,000,000/.  or  50,000,000/.,  if 
not  more,  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  by  taxes  upon 
probates  and  legacies,  all  of  which  has  been  collected  by 
taxes  on  personal  property,  but  from  which  real  and  freehold 
property  has  been  entirely  exempted.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  hon.  Grentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  feels 
that  there  ought  to  be  this  gross  inequality.  The  probate- 
duty  in  1858  raised  to  the  Exchequer  a  sum  of  1,338,000/., 
and  next  session  I  shall  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
why  it  is  not  extended,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  all  property 
which  passes  by  death  from  one  owner  to  another. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  speech  the  other  night — ^it  was  not  quite  so  long  as 
one  he  made  before,  but  it  was  none  the  worse  for  that — 
did  not  refer  to  what  was  said  to  be  the  greatest  effort  of 
his  financial  genius.  In  1853  everybody  said  there  never 
was  such  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  persuaded  the 
country  gentlemen  to  pass  a  Bill  which  inflicted  upon  them, 
as  they  allege,  the  very  same  succession-duty  as  the  law 
imposed  upon  personal  property.  What  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  upon  that  occasion?  He  calculated  that  in 
the  following  year,  1854,  the  succession-tax  would  produce 
500,000/.  to  the  Exchequer;  in  1 855  an  additional  700,000/. ; 
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in  1856  an  additional  400,000/.;  and  in  1857  an  additional 
400,000/.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  he  anticipated  the  annual 
produce  of  this  tax  to  amount  in  1857  to  2,000,000/.  If 
hia  calculation  had  turned  out  to  be  correct,  the  BUcceseion- 
duty  would  have  yielded  up  to  the  present  time  no  Icsb  a 
sum  than  9,300,000/.  What  has  been  the  actual  result? 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  figures,  because  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  say  they  cannot  separate  that  which  has  been 
received  from  the  succession -tax  of  1853  from  that  which  has 
been  received  from  the  old  legacy-duty.  But,  adopting  the 
mode  which  was  pursued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  other  night,  I  can  inform  the  House  that  the  legacy-duty 
in  1852,  before  the  succession- tax  came  into  existence,  pro- 
duced 1,380,000/.,  whereas  the  legacy  and  succession  duties 
combined  yielded  in  1859  the  sum  of  a,3ii,ooo/.,  being  an 
increase  of  831,000/.  Prom  that  sum,  however,  I  must 
deduct  the  increase  of  the  ancient  legacy-duty  in  the  interval 
between  1853  and  1859,  and  I  ought  also  to  deduct  some- 
thing-, but  unfortunately  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
what,  for  that  description  of  property  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1 853  called  rateable  property,  and  which 
he  withdrew  from  the  legacy-duty,  and  put  under  the  suc- 
cession-tax at  a  much  smaller  amount.  Passing  that  by, 
however,  and  deducting  only  50,000/.  for  the  increase  of  the 
old  legacy-duty,  I  find  that  the  succession -tax,  from  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expected  two  years  ago  to 
receive  2,000,000/.  a-year,  brought  in  last  year  no  more 
than  781,000/. 

How  came  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  that  irader- 
stands  his  business  so  well,  to  make  so  grievous  a  mistake  as 
this  ?  I  shall  tell  the  Hduse  how  it  was.  It  is  an  odd  thing 
that  he  could  moke  such  a  mistake,  but  it  is  still  more  odd 
how  any  one  could  be  taken  in  by  such  a  mistake  when  made. 
The  tax  was  not  what  it  pretended  to  be ;  it  was  not  a  sueces- 
sinn-tax  upon  the  value  of  property  passing  from  one  person 
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to  another,  but  something  very  diflTerent;  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  while  he  undertook  to  adjust  a  great  in- 
equality, established  another  just  as  great  and  as  offensive. 
I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  he  did ;  perhaps  it  was  all  he 
could  do  at  the  time;  but  surely  he  was  deficient  in  acuteness 
when  he  supposed  that  his  new  tax  would  in  1857  produce 
2,ocx5,ooo/.,  whereas  in  1859  it  yielded  only  781,000/.  How 
the  tax  has  been  so  unproductive  is  easily  explained.  If  a  man 
dies  and  leaves  10,000/.,  which  is  in  the  Funds,  or  in  the 
North- Western  Railway,  or  in  ships,  or  in  machinery,  or 
employed  in  trade — what  is  done  in  reference  to  that  10,000/.? 
I  will  take  the  case  of  the  10  per  cent,  duty — that  is  where 
there  is  no  kindred;  10,000/.  left  by  one  man  to  another, 
where  there  is  no  relationship,  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of 
1000/.  to  the  Exchequer.  But,  supposing  the  10,000/.  were 
invested  in  land,  or  in  that  rateable  property  which  is  the  new 
distinction  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  establishes,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  Take  two  men,  one  twenty-two  and  the 
other  eighty  years  of  age.  You  would  find  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  Board  would  turn  to  a  table,  which  would  say  the 
man  of  eighty  has  a  life  worth  three  or  four  years  only,  and 
the  man  of  twenty-two  has  a  life  worth  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years ;  and  they  would  then  take  the  income  from  the 
10,000/.  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  years  supposed  to 
remain  to  the  young  man  and  to  the  old  man,  and  thus  come 
to  the  sum  on  which  each  would  have  to  pay. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  small  property  left  to  me 
by  a  person  of  whom  I  had  no  knowledge.  I  never  saw  him. 
He  was  an  old  gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  peace,  and  opposed 
to  the  Russian  war,  and  seeing  that  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Rochdale  and  myself  were  very  strenuous  in  our 
opposition  to  that  war,  he  did  what  was  in  his  power  to 
mark  his  opinion  of  the  course  we  had  taken.  I  sold  the 
property  for  1400/.  or  1500/.;  and  when  I  came  to  pay 
my  legacy-duty — that  is,  the  sucbession-tax — I  was  greatly 
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afitoniehed  at  the  email  sum  I  had  to  pay.  JS.J  ag;e  was 
taken;  an  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  property 
was  made;  and  I  was  told  that  I  had  to  ]>ay  something 
like  40/.  or  50/.  If  the  property  had  been  in  the  Funds, 
or  invested  in  any  other  of  the  modes  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  should  have  had  to  pay  140/.  at  least.  Take  the 
case  of  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  side  of  tlic  House  who 
has  been  more  fortunate  than  myself.  A  property  worth 
33,cxx3/.  was  left  to  him  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  blood 
relation.  If  it  bad  been  in  the  Funds,  or  in  ships,  or  in  rail- 
ways, or  employed  in  trade,  the  succession -duty  would  have 
amounted  to  3200^.  What  did  lie  pay?  He  is  not  an  old 
man — younger  probably  than  the  average  of  Members  in  this 
House — and  yet,  upon  the  property  being  valued  and  a  calcu- 
lation made  of  the  number  of  years  he  might  live,  he  found 
that  he  had  to  pay,  not  3200/.,  but  700/.  Is  it  consistent  with 
fairness — with  our  personal  honour — for,  after  all,  that  is  a 
quality  which  enters  into  these  questions — with  our  duty  to 
the  public,  that  we,  sitting  here  as  a  representative  body, 
should  take  one  class  of  property,  the  most  solid  and  durable, 
attracting  to  it  the  largest  social  and  political  advantages, 
having  in  it  the  greatest  certainty  of  accumulation  and  im- 
provement from  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  charge  it  to  the  extent  of  700/.,  while  at  the 
Bame  time  we  impose  3200/.  apon  another  class  of  propertj- 
not  more  valuable  and  far  more  fleeting  in  its  character  ? 

I  think  the  reason  why  I  should  object  to  a  permanent 
re-imposition  of  the  income-tax  will  now  be  obvious  to  the 
House.  I  should  object  to  it  with  all  the  force  I  am  capable 
of  until  the  tases  which  now  exist  are  put  on  a  satisfactory 
and  honest  footing,  so  that  every  man  and  every  description 
of  property  may  be  called  upon  by  the  State  in  its  just  pro- 
portion to  support  the  burdens  and  the  necessities  of  the 
State.  I  do  not  intend  beyond  this  to  refer  to  the  proposition 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  made.     I  have 
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only  now  referred  to  it  that  I  may  lay  the  ground  for  the 
course  which  I  shall  take  in  another  session  of  Parliament^ 
if  this  question  comes  before  the  House  again ;  and  I  believe 
that  this  course  will  be  sanctioned  by  a  large  number  of 
Members  here^  and  will  meet  with  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval from  all  the  honest  men  who  are  taxpayers  in  the 
kingdom. 

But  this  question  of  the  mode  of  levying  taxes  is  apart 
from  a  very  serious  question  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman — that  of  our  growing  and  frightful  expenditure. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  and  very  justly,  that 
up  to  1 853  in  the  great  departments  of  the  expenditure  there 
had  been  no  great  increase  for  many  years.  I  confess  that, 
although  I  have  been  protesting  session  after  session  against 
this  growing  expenditure,  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the 
enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place  until  I  compared 
the  present  year  with  1853  ^^^  some  preceding  years.  I 
find  that  in  1853,  ^^  ^^  estimate  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  expenditure  was  only  50,782,000^.,  while  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  current  year  is  69,207,000/.  The  House  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  somewhat  of  an  unfair  picture, 
because  since  1853  there  has  been  a  sum  of  money  charged 
to  the  expenditure  which  formerly  went  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue.  Making  every  allowance,  however,  for  the 
4,740,000/.  which  is  disposed  of  in  this  way,  the  expenditure 
has  positively  increased  in  the  interval  by  13,685,000/.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  was  not,  I 
think,  quite  correct  in  his  statement  respecting  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  and  serious  item  in  our  outgoings  is  that  of  armaments, 
for  I  find  that  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the 
country  has  risen  from  17,000,000/.  in  1853  to  upwards  of 
26,000,000/.  in  i860. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  House  two  or  three  quiet, 
serious  questions,  on  this  matter.     The  hon.  Member  sitting 
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here  just  uow  (Sir  Charles  Napier),  who  commanded  the 
Baltic  fleet,  and  who  re|iresents  the  borough  of  Southwark,  has 
left  his  place,  and  I  am  very  eorry  for  it,  because  I  eliould 
have  liked  to  ask  him  two  or  three  questions.  Does  the 
House  believe  that  we  are  now  more  or  less  sale  from  n  foreign 
war,  and  particularly  from  an  invasion  of  this  country,  than 
we  were  in  1853  ?  Wo  have  men — the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  referred  to  them — who  are  afflicted  with  a  periodical 
panic.  There  is  no  complaint,  I  Ijelievo,  so  incumble  as  that. 
One  fit  begets  another,  and  every  fit  aeems  so  to  enfeeble  the 
eonrtitution  of  the  patient  that  each  succeeding;  attack  be- 
comes more  alarming  than  the  last.  We  have  two  or  three 
newspapers  in  this  city,  which  appear  to  suffer  in  this  way. 
One,  which  is  suppoeed  to  represent  a  particular  trading 
interest,  pours  forth  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week, 
from  month  to  month — I  know  not  at  whose  instigation,  I 
know  not  if  at  the  instigation  of  any  man  save  the  editor — 
the  most  foolish  but  the  most  bitter  invectives  against  the 
French  Government,  and  by  that  means  against  the  French 
nation.  I  say  against  the  French  nation,  because  I  hold  that, 
no  matter  whether  we  approve  the  Government  now  existing 
in  France  or  not,  if  we  had  such  a  Government,  and  some 
foreign  nation  through  its  press  were  constantly  insulting 
that  Government,  we  should  take  not  a  small  portion  of  those 
insults  to  ourselves,  and  we  should  become  proportionately 
irritated  against  that  nation. 

Take  another  paper,  the  Times,  which,  unfortunately  and 
untrnly,  is  believed  on  the  Continent  to  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  English  people.  Who  is  there  on  tlint  paper — let  him 
stand  forward  if  there  be  such  a  man — who  has  a  bitter  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French?  Day 
after  day,  every  form  intfl  which  the  English  language  can 
be  pressed  is  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
bitterest  animosity  between  two  of  the  greatest  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.     Have  these  men  published  letters  from 
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Italy  in  vain?  Have  they  told  us  of  acres  of  bloody  and 
mangled  human  bodies  over  which  guns  have  been  dragged 
and  cavalry  have  galloped— -have  they  told  us  of  such  scenes 
until  a  shudder  has  passed,  I  may  almost  say,  through 
universal  human  nature — and  yet  have  they  learnt  for  one 
single  moment  to  restrain  that  animosity  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues many  months  longer,  will  place  it  beyond  the  power  of 
this  or  any  Government  to  prevent  our  being  embroiled  in 
a  war  with  France  ? 

And  it  is  not  only  the  Member  for  Southwark  and  such 
as  he,  it  is  not  only  the  editors  of  newspapers,  who  suffer 
from  and  create  these  panics;  but  go  into  another  and 
what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  higher  place,  and  what 
do  you  find  there  ?  Why,  you  hear  some  aged  Peer  turning 
back  as  it  were  to  the  convictions  and  the  facts  of  his  early 
youth,  and  delivering  speeches  which  might  have  been 
somewhat  in  character  with  the  barbarism  of  sixty  years  ago, 
but  which  are  very  unfit  for  our  time  and  for  our  opinions. 
We  find  another  Peer  ['  Order !  ^] — another  Gentleman,  then, 
making  a  speech.  I  believe  I  am  transgressing  by  the  mention 
of  certain  things  which  are  too  sacred  for  allusion  here;  but 
really  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  detail  and  point  to  particular 
persons  in  connection  with  this  matter.  What  I  say  is,  that 
throughout  Europe  every  intelligent  man  who  reads  speeches 
of  that  character,  whether  made  in  this  House  or  in  another 
place,  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  thoroughly  false  as 
I  believe  in  my  conscience  it  would  be — namely,  that  these 
persons  represent  a  veiy  large  amount  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  and  that  we  have  forgotten  the  disasters  and  the 
ruin  entailed  by  the  great  Revolutionary  War  of  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  spoken,  and  are  ready  to 
engage  in  another  conflict  of  equal  duration  and  equal  cost  in 
blood  and  treasure,  with  a  result  as  utterly  bootless  to  England 
and  to  Europe. 

Look  at  our  position  with  regard  to  France  at  this  moment. 
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Oneof  oui'  wars  is  just  over,  I  do  not  know  that  I  use  the  exact 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppositCj  hut  I  a^ee  with 
him  that  there  can  he  no  peace  in  Italy  between  those  two 
great  Powers  which  can  compare  for  evil  mth  the  war  which 
that  peace  has  terminated  When  I  read  of  peace  heing  con- 
cluded. I  felt  aa  if  I  could  breathe  more  freely  since  the  species 
to  which  I  belong  is  no  longer  engaged  in  the  fiend-like 
destruction  of  its  fellow -creatures.  What  do  we  now  find  in 
the  Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  just  received  in 
this  country  ?  Ho  said  he  discovered — I  am  not  now  using 
his  exact  words — that  he  was  making  war  against  the  mind  of 
Europe.  That  is  a  most  important  and  valuable  admission, 
and  I  only  wish  the  Emperor  had  found  this  out  three  or  six 
months  ago.  He  says,  further,  that  the  war  was  assuming 
dimensions  with  which  the  interests  which  France  had  in  the 
simple  were  not  eommenauratc.  I  am  surprised  that  a  man 
reputed  to  he  so  aeute  did  not  perceive  that  he  would  he 
exposed  to  this  great  danger  before  he  entered  upon  the  war. 
But  the  two  admissions  made  in  this  remarkable  and  memorable 
address  prove  to  me  that  the  suspicions  wliieh  have  been  so 
studiously  raised  in  this  country  as  to  the  future  objects  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  arc  altogether  unfounded.  I  do 
not  believe  it  possible  for  either  the  Kmperor  of  the  French 
or  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  have  returned  home  with  all 
those  scones  of  horror,  such  as  we  have  read  of,  flitting  before 
their  eyes,  and  T  hope  before  their  consciences,  and  to  be  now 
prepared  to  enter  into  another  struggle — least  of  all  a  struggle 
with  a  nation  like  ours,  containing  30,000,000  of  unit«d 
people,  the  most  powerful,  the  richest,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, perhaps  the  best  satisfied  with  their  Government  of 
any  nation  in  Europe. 

Besides  this,  have  they  not  leaint  something  from  the  im- 
provements effected  in  weapons  of  warfare,  and  the  increased 
destructivenesB  of  life  of  which  those  weapons  are  now  capable? 
They  see  now  bow  costly  war  is  in  money,  how  destructive  in 
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human  life.  Success  in  war  no  longer  depends  on  those 
circumstances  that  formerly  decided  it.  Soldiers  used  to  look 
down  on  trade,  and  machine-making  was^  with  them^  a 
despised  craft.  No  stars  or  garters,  no  ribbons  or  baubles 
bedecked  the  makers  and  workers  of  machinery.  But  what  is 
war  becoming  now  ?  It  depends,  not  as  heretofore,  on  indi- 
vidual bravery,  on  the  power  of  a  man's  nerves,  the  keenness 
of  his  eye,  the  strength  of  his  body,  or  the  power  of  his  soul, 
if  one  may  so  speak;  but  it  is  a  mere  mechanical  mode  of 
slaughtering  your  fellow-men.  This  sort  of  thing  cannot 
last.  It  will  break  down  by  its  own  weight.  Its  costli- 
ness, its  destructiveness,  its  savagery  will  break  it  down; 
and  it  remains  but  for  some  Grovemment — I  pray  that 
it  may  be  ours  ! — to  set  the  great  example  to  Europe  of  pro- 
posing a  mutual  reduction  of  armaments.  Our  policy  in  past 
times— and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  go  so  far  into 
this  question  as  I  could  have  wished — ^has  been  one  of  per- 
petual meddling,  with  perpetually  no  result  except  that  which 
is  evil.  We  have  maintained  great  armaments,  not,  I  sincerely 
believe,  because  we  wanted  to  conquer  or  to  annex  any  territoiy 
in  Europe,  but  in  order  that  whenever  anything  happens  in 
Europe  we  may  negotiate,  intervene,  advise,  do  something  or 
other  becoming  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  this  great 
country. 

Do  not  you  suppose  this  is  precisely  the  language  of  the 
French  Emperor  at  this  moment?  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  builds  great  fleets  because  you  build  great  fleets;  and 
then  you  build  greater  fleets  because  he  builds  great  fleets. 
What  does  Prance  want  with  great  fleets?  Precisely  that 
which  you  have  always  wanted  with  yours.  If  there  be  any 
disturbance  between  any  countries  in  Europe,  do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  France  not  to  take  a  part 
in  it,  and,  taking  a  part  in  it,  not  to  take  a  part  with  that  in- 
fluence and  success  which  becomes  a  great  country  like  France  ? 
And,   therefore,   without  wishing  any   more  than  England 
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wishes  to  make  conquests  or  to  annex  territory,  France  wishes 
to  have  great  influence  in  Europe  because  it  suits  its  ilignity, 
and  will  add  to  the  glory-  and  historical  renown  of  its 
Emperor.  Wei!,  now,  that  is  exactly  the  poBitif)n  in  which 
we  are,  and  we  have  no  more  right  to  blame  the  Emperor  of 
the  Fi-ench  than  he  has  a  right  to  blame  us.  We  are  both  very 
silly,  and  I  hope,  from  what  I  have  heard  tonight,  that  at 
last  we  on  our  side  the  water  are  beginning  to  find  this  out, 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  whether  we  are  really  about 
to  be  invaded.  I  am  told  that  so  much  has  been  said  about  it 
that  the  French  really  believe  we  are  making  this  outcry  to 
cover  our  designs  of  invading  them,  I  saw  a  letter  in  cue  of 
their  newspapers  this  morning  in  which  it  is  stated  that  I'rom 
Dunkirk  to  some  other  town  there  are  mounds  and  fortifica- 
tions and  guns  all  rewly,  though  concealed  from  the  eye  by 
grassy  banks,  to  repress  and  to  frustrate  our  designs.  Recol- 
lect that  the  French  Government  went  into  the  Russian  war 
because  they  were  anxious  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  England.  Subsequently  they  went  into 
another  war  with  us  witli  a  more  distant  nation — they  went 
into  the  war  with  China.  They  took  part  with  the  noble 
Viscount  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  the  inter- 
ference which  he  promoted  in  Italy  with  regard  to  Naples 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  appears  to  me  that  looking 
at  it  from  every  point  of  view,  reading  the  newspapers,  and 
hearing  what  everybody  has  to  say,  if  there  be  one  thing 
which  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  policy  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France 
than  another,  it  is  his  pei-petual  ansiety,  by  every  means 
consistent  with  his  own  safety,  and  with  the  interests  as  he 
believes  of  France,  to  ally  himself  with  England  and  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  England,  Well,  if  that  be  so,  why  should 
we  perpetually  create  these  suspicions,  and  generate  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  have  small  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  facts,  alarms  which  give  colour  and 
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justification  to  this  enormous  increase  of  our  armaments^  of 
which  we  have  heard  such  loud  complaints  from  both  sides  of 
that  table  to-night  ? 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  this  Conference.  At 
the  first  view  my  opinion  would  go  very  much  with  the  right 
hou.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli).  I  doubt  very  much — ^indeed^ 
I  ought  to  say,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I  feel  sure — ^that  if 
England  is  to  go  into  the  Conference  merely  to  put  its  name 
to  documents  which  are  of  no  advantage  to  Italy,  which  do 
not  engage  the  sympathies  of  this  nation,  England  had  much 
better  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  there  is  another 
course  which  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  now  holds  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  I  cannot 
believe  that  Frenchmen  in  matters  of  this  nature  are  so  very 
different  from  ourselves  as  some  people  wish  to  teach  us.  I 
do  believe  that  the  36,000,000  Frenchmen  engaged  in  all  the 
honest  occupations  of  their  country,  as  our  people  are  engaged 
here,  are  as  anxious  for  perpetual  peace  with  England  as  the 
most  intelligent  and  Christian  Englishmen  can  be  for  a 
perpetual  peace  with  France.  I  believe,  too,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  his  wisest  course  and  his  truest  interest^ 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  also  anxious  to  remain 
at  peace  with  us,  and  the  people  in  France  are  utterly 
amazed  and  lost  in  bewilderment  when  they  see  the  course 
taken  by  the  press,  and  by  certain  Statesmen  in  this 
country. 

With  that  belief  what  would  I  do  if  I  were  in  that 
responsible  position  ? — for  which,  however,  I  know  that  I  am 
thought  to  be  altogether  unfit — ^but  if  I  were  sitting  on  that 
bench  and  were  in  the  position  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  would  try 
to  emancipate  myself  from  those  old,  ragged,  worthless,  and 
bloody  traditions  which  are  found  in  every  pigeon-hole  and 
almost  on  every  document  in  the  Foreign  Office.  I  would 
emancipate  myself  from  all  that,  and  I  would  approach  the 
French  nation  and  the  French  Government  in  what  I  would 
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call  &  BeDsible,  a  moral,  and  a  Christian  spirit.  I  do  not  say 
tliat  I  would  send  a  special  envoy  to  Paris  to  sue  for  peace. 
I  would  not  commission  Lord  Cowley  to  make  a  great 
demonstration  of  what  he  was  about  to  do ;  but  I  would  make 
this  offer  to  the  French  Government,  and  I  would  make  it 
with  a  frankness  that  could  not  be  mii^understood ;  if  it  were 
accepted  on  the  other  side  it  would  ha  received  with  en- 
thusiasm in  England,  and  would  be  marked  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  Europe.  I  would  say  to  the  French 
Government,  '  We  are  but  twenty  miles  apart,  the  trade 
between  us  is  nothing  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering 
the  population  of  the  two  countries,  their  vast  increase  of 
productive  power,  and  their  great  wealth.  We  have  certain 
things  on  this  side,  which  now  bar  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations.  We  have  some  remaining  duties  which  are 
of  no  consequence  either  to  the  Bevenue  or  to  Protection, 
which  everybody  has  given  up  here,  but  they  still  int«rnipt 
the  trade  between  you  and  us.  We  will  reconsider  these  and 
remove  them.  We  have  also  an  extraordinarily  heavy  duty 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  products  of  the  soil  of  France — upon 
the  light  wines  of  your  country.'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  may 
start  at  once,  and  say  that  involves  a  revenue  of  1,500,000/,,  or 
at  least  of  1,200,000/.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
the  national  debt  being  a  llea-bite.  What  is  1,200,000/. — 
what  is  1,500,000^.,  if  it  be  so  much  as  that — what  is 
a,ooo,ooo/,  for  the  abolition  of  the  wine  duties  or  their  reduc- 
tion to  a  very  low  scale,  if  by  such  an  offer  as  this  we  should 
enable  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  do  that  which  he  is  most 
anxious  to  do  ?  The  only  persons  whom  the  French  Emperor 
cannot  cope  with  are  the  monopolists  of  his  own  country.  If 
he  could  offer  to  his  nation  30,000,000  of  the  English  people 
as  customers,  would  not  that  give  him  an  irresistible  power 
to  make  changes  in  the  French  tariff  which  would  be  as 
advantageous  to  us  as  they  would  be  to  his  own  country  ? 
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I  do  believe  that  if  that  were  honestly  done,  done  without  any- 
diplomatic  finesse,  and  without  obstacles  being  attached  to  it 
that  would  make  its  acceptance  impossible,  it  would  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  which  history  would  pronounce  to  be 
glorious. 

The  tone  taken  to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  and  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  find  a  response  in  the 
country.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  compliment  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  have  always  condemned  the 
policy  which  I  thought  wrong,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  noble  Lord  thought  was  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country.  I  believe  he  was  mistaken,  and  that 
he  was  importing  into  this  century  the  politics  of  the  last; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  select  a  Minister 
who  could  better  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  be  just 
to  France,  and  beneficial  to  ourselves,  than  the  noble 
Lord.  Blood  shines  more,  and  attracts  the  vision  of  man 
more  than  beneficent  measures.  But  the  glory  of  such 
measures  is  far  more  lasting,  and  that  glory  the  noble  Lord 
can  achieve.  I  live  among  the  people.  I  know  their  toils 
and  their  sorrows,  and  I  see  their  pauperism — ^for  little  better 
than  pauperism  is  the  lot  of  vast  numbers  of  our  countrymen 
from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  It  is  for  them  I  speak ; 
for  them  I  give  my  time  in  this  assembly ;  and  in  heartfelt 
sorrow  for  their  sufferings  I  pray  that  some  statesman  may 
take  the  steps  which  I  have  indicaj^.  He  who  can  establish 
such  a  state  of  things  between  France  and  England  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  future  prosperity  of  two  great  nations, 
and  will  show  that  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian 
professions  are  at  length  to  be  followed  by  something  like 
Christian  practice. 
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POWER  OF  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS,   JULY  6,   1860. 

From  Hansard. 

[Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget  of  i860  proyided  for  the  repeal  of  the  Paper-daty. 
This  portion  of  the  Budget  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Subse- 
quently, a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
for  precedents  as  to  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  deal  with  Money  Bills.  Mr. 
Bright  served  on  that  Committee,  and  drew  up  a  report.  The  following 
speech  was  spoken  on  the  Resolutions  which  were  submitted  to  the  House  in 
pursuance  of  the  report  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Committee.] 

I  CANNOT  help  being  struck  with  an  inconsistency  in  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Horsman)  who  has  just  resumed 
his  seat.  I  am  surprised  that  he  has  not  concluded  by 
moving  that  certain  words  in  the  first  Resolution  should  be 
omitted^  and  in  point  of  fact  that  the  declaration  which  the 
House  is  about  to  make  should  be  reversed.  That  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gkntleman^ 
and  with  the  sentiments  which  many  Members  opposite  have 
most  vociferously  cheered.  I  confess  I  do  not  know  what 
a  number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  thought  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  about  the  headlong, 
precipitate,  and  reckless  Budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  because  I  think  there  were  some  fifty  of  them 
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who  were  more  enthuBiastic  supiwrters  of  that  Budget  than  a 
great  number  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

I  ghall  not  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentlemau  in  hia  eiulea- 
voura  to  support  his  theories  with  regard  to  the  extreme  value 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  controvert 
themj  becuuBBj  in  reality,  that  is  not  the  question  which  is 
before  the  House.  But,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will 
eudeavour  to  keep  as  close  to  the  question  as  I  canj  and 
I  will  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  course  which  this  House  is  invited  to  take.  1  will  not 
attack  the  Resolutions  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  will  not 
defend  them,  for  I  am  not  responsible  for  them.  They  appear 
to  me  unworthy  of  the  occasion  which  is  before  us.  I 
think  they  hear  marks  of  having  been  prepared  by  more  than 
one  handj  and  if  they  pass,  and  constitute  the  sole  expression 
of  our  mind  on  this  occasion,  posterity  will  hardly  tail  to 
pronounce  them  the  Itesohitions  of  a  somewliat  degenerate 
House  of  Commons.  The  first  Resolution  is  a  very  good  one, 
but  it  is  verj'  old.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  that;  and  I  am 
glad  the  noble  Viscount  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  endea- 
vour to  amend  it.  The  other  two  Resolutions  are,  to  my 
mind,  somewhat  ambiguous  and  feeble,  and  are  not  in  their 
expression  of  what  I  believe  is  constitutional  usage,  any  more 
than  as  examples  of  comiwsition  in  the  English  language,  to 
be  compared  to  the  first  and  oldest. 

Last  night  we  had  two  speeches  from  that  side  of  the 
House  after  long  silence — speeches  which,  I  confess,  I  heard 
with  some  surprise  and  with  some  pain.  They  api>eared  to 
me  marked— to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  below  me — by  great  recklessness,  and,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  with  great  levity.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
hon.  Members  on  this  question,  it  is  not  one  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner.  It  is  a  serious  question — whether  the  powers  of 
this  House  have  been  infringed  or  not,  and  whether  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  shall  hereafter   exercise  powers  which 
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it  has  never  heretofore  exercised.  I  confess  I  was  com- 
pelled to  think  of  the  truth  we  learn  from  history,  that  there 
is  no  greater  sign  of  the  decadence  of  a  people  than  when  we 
find  the  leaders  of  parties  and  eminent  statesmen  treating 
great  questions  as  if  they  were  not  great,  and  solemn  realities 
as  if  they  were  not  real  at  all.  I  think  I  could  observe  in 
those  speeches  the  triumph  of  men  who  had  found  an  advo- 
cate in  the  Prime  Minister,  whom  they  expected  to  meet  as 
an  opponent,  and  who  were  delighted  that,  acting  with  their 
confederates  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  they  were 
likely  to  obtain  a  signal  party  advantage. 

Is  there  anybody  who  has  denied  in  point  blank  terms,  except 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  course 
it  has  taken,  has  violated — I  will  not  say  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  for  privilege  is  a  word  not  easily  defined — ^but  has 
broken  in  upon  the  usages  of  many  centuries  old — usages 
which  our  predecessors  in  this  House  have  acknowledged  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  own  powers  and  to  the 
liberties  of  those  whom  we  represent  ?  If  there  was  nothing 
wrong,  then  why  was  there  a  committee?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks  neglected  to  answer  that 
question.  He  made  no  opposition  at  the  time;  but  three 
weeks  afterwards  he  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  committee  had  not  been  appointed.  I  will,  however, 
undertake  to  affirm  that,  when  the  noble  Viscount  proposed 
that  committee,  every  Member  of  this  House  thought  the 
proposition  a  reasonable  one.  Why  did  we  ransack  the 
journals  unless  something  had  happened  which  jarred  upon 
every  man's  sense  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this 
House  and  the  usages  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  And  why, 
having  this  committee,  and  instituting  these  researches, 
have  we  these  Resolutions  moved,  not  by  a  young,  inex- 
perienced, and  unknown  Member — if  any  such  there  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons — ^but  by  one  of  the  oldest  Members  of 
this  House,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  at 
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this  moment  the  chief  Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  Surely  every 
one  will  admit  that  the  cii-cumstancea  were  such  as  to  justify 
the  course  that  was  taken  in  appointing  the  committee. 

Then  I  have  another  reason  to  give  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  notwithstanding  their  spasmodic  cheering — I  do  not 
intend  the  word  offensively — why  we  should  have  these  very 
Resolutions  which  you  are  aboat  to  agree  to,  wliich  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand,  entirely  approves,  and  which  you  all  feel  delighted 
should  be  proposed  by  the  noble  Viscount,  because  they  relieve 
you  from  a  considerable  difficulty.  I  say  that  these  Reso- 
lutions are  a  proof  that  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  other  House  has  been  unusual,  if  not  wrong;  because  the 
Resolutions  by  implication  condemn  what  the  Lords  have 
done,  and  although  they  do  not  revoke  the  Act,  or  pledge 
this  House  to  any  particular  course,  yet,  when  those  Reso- 
lutions come  to  be  considered,  it  mil  never  be  denied  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  by  thera  express  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  other 
House  is  contrary  to  usage,  and  is  calculated  to  excite  Ihe 
jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
knows  my  opinion  of  the  committee  and  its  labours.  I  thinli 
that  committee  fell  wonderfully  below  its  duties — that  the 
course  which  it  pursued  was  poor  and  spiritless;  and  at  a 
future  time  when  the  course  it  has  taken  is  contrasted  with 
the  course  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  previous  occa- 
sions, it  will  be  justly  said  that  there  has  been  a  real  and 
melancholy  declension  in  the  spirit  of  this  House.  That 
which  I  complain  of  in  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  1 
also  complain  of  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  wliich  some  hon. 
Members  have  discussed  this  question.  Half  of  the  committee 
appeared  to  me  to  go  into  that  committee  as  much  the  advo- 
cates of  the  House  of  Lords  as  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and 
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!  find  that  some  Members  of  this  House  are  of  the  same 
character.  Speeches  have  been  delivered  here  that  very  few 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  make  on  this  question, 
and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  not  one  Member  of  that 
House,  who  is  known  to  the  public  by  his  political  influence, 
legal  knowledge,  high  character,  or  extensive  learning,  would 
dare  to  make  the  speech  that  has  been  made  to-night  hy  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud.  I  went  into 
the  committee  with  the  utmost  frankness  in  order  that  I 
might  ascertain,  not  altogether  in  what  manner  the  Lords 
had  asserted  their  privileges,  but  what  our  predecessors  had 
done  with  regard  to  theirs.  We  have  no  right  to  let  go  one 
single  particle  of  the  privileges  and  powers  which  the  House 
of  Commons  have  gained  in  past  times ;  and  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  if  I  examined  for  some  centuries  hack  the  course 
which  the  Hou£e  of  Commons  had  pursued — if  I  read  their 
Resolutions,  if  I  read  the  reasons  adduced  at  their  coniercnces, 
if  I  observed  the  Acts  which  they  passed,  and  the  result  of 
the  discussions  between  the  two  Houses — we  should  be  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  we  have  rights  to  maintain  for 
which  our  predecessors  have  contended. 

Now,  several  Members,  following  the  example  of  the 
committee,  have  taken  the  House  back  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  will  not  go  into  those  precedents  with  the  view  of 
conteudiug  whether  they  do  or  do  not  refer  to  this  particular 
case;  but  the  House  will  permit  me  to  mention  two  or  three 
facts  which  I  brought  out  of  the  Journals,  and  which  con- 
vinced me  that  we  should  not  take  a  sufficiently  bold  or 
decided  course  if  we  merely  agree  to  the  Resolutions  of  the 
noble  Viscount.  I  will  first  refer  to  that  very  case  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  myself  fixed  upon  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
precedents — the  precedents  of  the  year  1407;  and  I  trust  every 
hon.  Member  has  read  it,  either  in  the  translation,  or  in  the  old 
Norman-French,     It  is  worth  reading,  for  it  is  a  •<iix^  curious 
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case,  and  there  is  no  other  so  like  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  that  which  took  place  453  years  ago ; 
for  the  House  of  Lords  then  proposed  to  continue  a  tax  to 
which  the  Commons  had  not  assented,  and  the  Honse  of 
Commons  were  greatly  disturbed  at  the  House  of  Lords  pro- 
longing a  tax  to  whieh  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  given 
its  aeaent.  We  then  made  a  great  leap,  and  from  the 
year  J407  came  down  to  the  year  1628.  We  then  found  the 
House  of  Commons  inBisttng  upon  the  initiation  of  Bills  of 
Supply.  They  would  not  permit  the  name  of  the  Ixirds  to  be 
inserted  in  the  preamble  of  a  Bill  of  Supply,  neither  would 
they  agree  to  the  compromise  that  neither  the  Lords  nor  the 
Commons  should  be  introduced,  but  that  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  should  be  mentioned.  Tho  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  pass  the  Bill  in  that  shape,  and  submitted  that  the 
Commons  should  be  named  alone  in  the  grant.  This  was 
done,  and  that  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  in  the  preamble 
of  Supply  Bills. 

Then  we  come  to  1640,  when  the  House  of  Lords  were 
much  more  modest  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  maintains  that  they  ought 
to  check,  alter,  amend,  improve,  and  if  necessary  overthrow, 
all  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  year  that  this  House  may 
agree  to.  Tho  Declaration  of  1640  set  forth  that  the  Lords 
stated  at  the  Conference  that — 

'  Mj  X^rdfl  would  Dat  meddlfl  with  mattflra  of  flubeidj^  whioh  belotLg  QAtur- 
ally  and  properly  to  yuu — no,  not  to  give  you  advice  tlierein,  but  haTe  utterly 
declined  iL' 

Then  the  House  of  Lords  in  1640,  we  are  asked  to  suppose, 
knew  nothing  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  day  were  less  able  than  they  are  at  present  to 
judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions  in  the  State,  and  for  the  liberties  of  those  whom  they 
represent,  Mr.  Pym  told  their  Lordships  that  they  had  not 
only  meddled  with  matters  of  Supply,  but  that  they  had 
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*  Both  concluded  the  matter  and  order  of  proceeding,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  takes  to  be  a  breach  of  their  privilege,  for  which  I  was  commanded 
to  desire  reparation  from  your  Lordships.' 

The  Lords  made  reparation  by  declaring  that  they  did  not 
know  they  were  breaking  a  right  of  the  Commons  in  merely 
suggesting  that  Supply  should  have  precedence  over  the 
consideration  of  grievances.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  now, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  the  House  of  Lords  have 
ever  admitted  by  any  Resolution  that  they  have  not  the 
power  to  originate  Supplies.  They  have  not  the  power,  of 
course,  to  carry  such  a  Bill,  because  if  it  came  to  this  House 
it  would  fall  down  dead,  imless  that  unhappy  time  should 
come  when  the  theories  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stroud  are  carried  out. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  Amendments.  The  Lords 
endeavoured  to  amend  a  Bill  of  Supply.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  did  so,  because  the  theories  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man must  have  been  palatable  to  a  good  many  of  them. 
In  1 67 1  it  was  proposed  not  to  continue  a  tax,  but  to  reduce 
a  tax — the  duty  on  white  sugar.  The  Lords  proposed  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  one  penny  per  pound  to  five-eighths  of 
a  penny,  and  the  House  of  Commons  came  to  a  Resolution 
that  '  in  all  aids  given  to  the  King  by  the  Commons  the  rate 
or  tax  ought  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Lords.^  A  conference 
was  held  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then  declared  that  the  right  which  they  claimed  '  was 
a  fundamental  right,  both  as  to  the  matter,  the  measure,  and 
the  time.^  Then,  what  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords? 
They  replied  by  the  very  same  Resolution  which  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  in  its  own  favoiir.  The 
Resolution  they  passed  asserting  their  power  to  make  Amend- 
ments was  just  as  strong,  and  in  the  same  words  as  the 
Resolution  which  had  been  passed  in  a  contrary  sense  by  this 
House.  They  said,  with  reason,  '  for  if  they  cannot  amend, 
or  abate,  or  revise  a  Bill   in   Parliament' — they  said  this. 
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mind)  in  anawai-  to  the  Coramous,  who  declared  that  they 
coutd  not  amend,  but  might  negative  tlie  whole — they  said, 
'if  we  cannot  amend,  or  abate,  or  alt^r  in  part,  by  what  con- 
sequence of  reiuon  can  we  enjoy  the  liberty  to  reject  the 
whole?' 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  last  night  showed  himself  a  most  unhappy  critic. 
He  called  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  lie  proved  himself — only  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  what  he  was  saying — he  showed  himself 
to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  Americanizing  our  institutions  in 
one  respect.  He  said  the  Senata  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  not  only  of  rejecting  but  of  amending — which  is  quite 
true.  When  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  were  ■ 
binding  together  the  thirteen  sovereign  States  in  one  great 
— and  to  be  still  greater — combination,  they  looked  back 
naturally  to  the  practice  of  the  country  from  which  they  were 
separating,  to  determine,  or  at  least  to  learn,  something  from 
our  Parliamentary  practice.  They  found  that  in  England 
the  Lords  could  not  begin  Money  Bills,  could  not  alter  or 
amend  them ;  but  that  theoretically — because  the  matter  had 
never  been  decided — theoretically  they  had  power  to  reject. 
But,  then,  what  was  the  conclusion  which  they  came  to  ? 
They  said  the  very  same  thing  that  the  House  of  Lords  hod 
said  in  tlie  year  1671 — 'It  is  perfectly  childish  to  say  that  tlie 
House  of  Lords  cannot  alter,  abate,  or  increase,  but  yet  shall 
be  able  to  reject.'  They  knew  well  that,  although  there  was 
that  theoretical  right  in  England,  jet,  practically,  it  had  never 
been  enforced,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  they 
should  give  to  their  own  Senate  power  to  reject,  it  would  be 
necessary  also  to  give  them  the  power  to  amend ;  and  at  this 
very  moment  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  might,  not 
with  that  sort  of  responsibility  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  so  fond,  but  with  a  real  responsibility,  every  two 
members  being  the  representatives  of  a  particular  sovereign 
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State — that  elected  Senate  does  amende  and  does  reject^  and 
does  deal  with  finance  in  a  manner  which  has  never  been  per- 
mitted, nor  even  proposed  in  this  country,  except  in  the  extra- 
ordinary speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 

Seven  years  after  the  last  date  to  which  I  have  referred 
there  arose  another  contest,  in  the  course  of  which  a  Resolu- 
tion was  passed.  It  is  the  strongest  and  most  comprehensive 
Resolution  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ever  passed  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  I  will  not  go  into  any  elaborate 
argument  upon  it,  but  I  will  just  read  it,  because  it  makes 
the  argument  I  am  about  to  bring  before  the  House  more 
continuous  and  clear.  The  House  of  Commons  declared  this  ; 
and  it  was  not  one  of  those  sudden  acts  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  alleged  to  continually  commit ;  but  it  was 
a  Resolution  drawn  up  by  a  committee  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose — a  Resolution  specially  considered  and 
solemnly  entered  in  the  Journals  of  the  House.  It  was  in 
these  words, — 

*  All  Aids  and  Supplies,  and  Aids  to  His  Majesty  from  Parliament,  are  the 
sole  gifts  of  the  Commons,  and  all  Bills  for  granting  sach  Aids  and  Supplies 
are  to  begin  with  the  Commons  ;  and  it  is  the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of  the 
Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the  ends,  purposes,  con- 
siderations, conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications  of  such  grants,  which 
ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House  of  Lords.' 

At  this  time,  when  the  Lords  had  never  pretended  to  reject 
a  Bill,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  proposition  was  a  thing  that 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  I  will  undertake  to  say  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
Member  of  this  House  to  draw  up  a  Resolution  more  com- 
prehensive and  conclusive  as  to  the  absolute  control  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  that  of  the  year  1678,  which  I  have 
just  now  read. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1691,  there  is  another 
Resolution  which  goes  minutely  to  the  case  before  the  House, 
and  I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  it.  In 
that  year  a  Bill  was  passed  for  appointing  Commissioners  to 
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Examine  the  Public  Accoimts  of  the  Kingdom.  The  House 
of  Lords  amended,  the  House  of  Commons  dissented;  and 
among  the  reasons  which  the  House  of  Commons  gave  was 
this — 'That  in  aids,  and  supplies,  and  grunts,  t.he  Commons 
only  do  judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  Crown.'  What  are  we 
asked  now  ?  We  are  asked  to  take  into  partnership  another 
judge  of  the  necessities  of  the  Ci-own.  The  House  nf  Com- 
mons which  for  five  hundred  years,  which,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion at  least,  lias  never  withheld  adequate  Supplies  from  the 
Crown,  is  now  to  be  depreciated  and  defamed,  as  if  it  bad 
been  guilty  of  scantily  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  asked  to  do  that  which  thu  House 
of  Commons  alone  did  in  i6yi,  namely,  to  judge  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Crown,  and  to  make  the  Supply  greater 
than  that  which  the  House  of  Commons  have  believed  to  be 
sufficient.  And,  referring  to  that  famous  record  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  we  find  it  ststed  there  that  '  all  grants  and  aids  are 
made  by  the  Commons,  and  are  only  assented  to  by  the 
Lords.' 

A  few  years  afterwards,  our  forefathers  were  concerned  in 
a  question  about  the  paper  duties,  just  as  we  are  at  this  time ; 
only  they  managed  it  better  than  wc  are  doing  now.  In  the 
year  1 699  they  declared ; — 

'  lb  It  nn  uniloulited  right  nnd  privilege  of  tho  Commonfl,  th^t  nicfa  udt  are 
to  be  given  by  such  methnds,  and  with  euch  pmvisiuTiB,  tu  the  CamincmB  otAy 
ibiUl  think  prnper.' 

But  now  we  are  told  that  aids  and  provisions  for  the  Crown 
are  to  be  raisetl  by  methods,  not  which  the  Commons  think 
proper,  but  which  the  Lords  think  proper  in  opposition  to  the 
Commons. 

The  House  will  perceive  that  I  am  very  hoarse,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  trouble  them  with  other  cases.  In  the  year  1700 
there  was  another  question  raised  between  the  two  Houses : 
and  the  Commons  told  the  Lords  that  they  could  not  agree 
with  their  Amendment,  and  they  again  affirmed  that 
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*  All  the  Aids  and  Supplies  granted  to  His  Majesty  in  Parliament  are  the 
sole  and  entire  gift  of  the  Commons ;  and  that  it  is  the  sole  and  undoubted 
right  of  the  Onmions  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  the  ends,  purposes,  con- 
siderations, limitations,  and  qualifications  of  such  grants.' 

And  in  1702  there  was  another  statement  that  '  the  grant- 
ing and  disposing  of  all  public  moneys  is  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  Commons  alone/ 

In  the  year  1719  they  objected  to  a  clause  which  the  Lords 
had  introduced ;  on  the  ground  that  it  levied  a  new  subsidy 
not  granted  by  the  Commons,  '  which  is  the  undoubted  and 
sole  right  of  the  Commons  to  grant,  and  from  which  they 
will  never  depart/  I  want  to  ask  the  House,  or  any  reason- 
able man,  if  we  were  discussing  this  question  between  the 
American  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
between  the  two  Chambers  of  any  foreign  country,  to  what 
conclusion  would  each  one  of  us  necessarily  come  as  to  the 
purpose  and  object  of  all  these  declarations,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  are  only  a  portion  of  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Journals  of  this  House  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years  ?  Would  you  say  that  they  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  of  Lords  could  throw  out  a  Bill  repealing  a  tax  of 
the  value  and  magnitude  of  1,300,000/.  a-year?  Would  you 
say  that  if  they  could  not  abate  a  tax,  or  continue  a  tax,  or 
limit  a  tax,  or  dispose  of  a  tax,  or  control  in  any  way  a  tax, 
or  even  give  advice  to  the  Commons  in  respect  of  a  tax — could 
you  say  that  notwithstanding  all  that  which  is  clear  and  un- 
deniable, they  could,  in  the  face  of  this  House,  reject  a  Bill 
which  repealed  a  tax  of  1,300,000/.  a-year,  without  violating 
Parliamentary  usage,  and  running  contrary  to  all  the  declara- 
tions of  this  House  for  many  centuries?  I  think— and  I  put 
it  before  the  Committee — ^and  if  any  hon.  Gentleman  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  read  the  draft  Report  which  I  prepared,  he 
will  see  that  I  put  before  the  Committee  this  long  string  of 
Cases  and  Resolutions,  and  Declarations,  couched  in  language 
not  ambiguous,  not  feeble,  but  in  language  clear  and  forcible. 


which  could  not  be  mistaken;  and  then  I  wished  to  ask  the 
Committee—  as  I  now  ask  the  House — ^what  was  tlie  end  and 
object  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  in  view  iu  these 
repeated  dwlarations  of  their  rights  and  opinions  touching 
the  granting  of  Supplies,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon 
the  people  ?  I  should  eay  that  it  was  this — they  confirm 
and  consecrate  a  practice  of  five  hundred  years,  the  principle 
which,  till  within  the  last  hour,  I  thought  every  man  in 
England  admitted — the  iimdamental  and  uuchangeablo  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  English 
people,  Ihat  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable  in 
this  kingdom. 

Let  us  look  and  see  how  these  Declarations  and  Resolutions 
apply  to  this  case.  We  are  now  in  the  year  1 860,  and  for  a  long' 
period  we  have  had  no  question  of  importance  of  this  nature;  and 
we  begin  to  fancy  that,  after  all,  there  is  no  great  importance 
in  such  a  (jueetion.  We  have  long  had  our  personal  liberties  in 
this  country  ;  longer  almost,  in  some  classes  of  society,  than 
history  can  tell ;  but  people  perhaps  fancy  that  their  jiersonal 
liberty  cannot  be  endangered  by  this  matter.  No ;  in  this 
case  we  were  so  confident  of  our  right  and  our  power  that 
we  could  not  comprehend  any  infringement  of  our  rights. 
These  jmper- duties,  I  believe,  were  granted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne;  partly  for  revenue,  and  partly  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  which  purposes,  I  presume,  had  some  cfTect  in  pro- 
curing the  rejection  of  this  Bill  by  the  Lords,  It  was  a  tai 
to  prevent  the  publication  and  spread  of  political  information. 
I  see  an  hon.  Gentleman  up  there  in  the  gallery  who  is  very 
mnch  astonished  at  this ;  but  he  is  not  aware,  probably,  that 
all  which  I  have  stated  is,  if  1  am  not  misinformed,  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill.  Public  opinion  in  those  days  allowed  of 
very  bad  reasons  being  given.  They  can  be  acted  on  now- 
even  when  they  are  not  given.  From  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  to  the  present  time,  this  paper-duty  has  crippled  a  very 
important  industry.     It    has    taxed    all    the    trades   which 
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required  large  quantities  of  paper — such  as  those  of  Man- 
chester, of  Sheffield,  of  Nottingham,  of  Birmingham,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  more  than  that,  it  has  very  successfully  done 
what  Queen  Anne's  Ministers  wanted ;  it  has  threatened,  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  it  has  strangled  the  press  of  this  country. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years— and  hon.  Members  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  I  presume  by  this  time  are 
becoming  conscious  of  it — new  principles  have  become  esta- 
blished in  this  country  with  regard  to  taxation  on  industry. 
New  and  wiser  principles  have  been  adopted,  and  not  only 
adopted  but  established;  and  there  are  some  very  powerful 
defenders  of  these  new  principles,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
see  opposite  me  to-night. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  old  mode  of  discussion  when  arguments  are  not 
plentiful  and  facts  are  entirely  wanting.     He  has  raised  his 
old  friend,  the  hobgoblin  arg^ument,  and  has  tried  to  show  us 
that  some  frightful  calamity  must  come  upon  us  if  this  paper- 
duty  be  repealed :  it  is  but  a  million-and-a-quarter.    Does  any 
hon.  Gentleman  believe  that  our  prosperity  or  success— or 
that  any  vast  interest  of  this  country — can  possibly  depend  on 
a  million,  more  or  less,  in  the  general  revenue  of  the  empire  ? 
A  million  is  a  million.  ['  Hear.']  I  am  glad  to  have  said  some- 
thing in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Leicester- 
shire can  coincide.   There  is  no  Member  who  has  laid  more  stress 
on  the  importance  of  a  million  in  the  taxation  of  the  people  than 
I  have  done ;   it  is  the  tax  of  many  villages,  of  many  towns ; 
and  it  makes  the  difference  sometimes  between  comfort  and 
desolation ;    and  therefore  I  am  the  last  person  who  would 
undervalue  the  amount  of  a  million  of  the  public  revenue. 
But  still  I  should  be  only  making  myself  foolish,  if  I  were 
to   say   that  a  million   sterling — whether  our  taxation    be 
50,000,000/.  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  70,000,000/.  as 
it  is  now — ^was  of  the  gigantic  importance  attributed  to  it  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman :   for  on  this  million,  which  we  had 
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provided  a  Bubatitutii  tor,  before  we  relieved  the  people  of 
that  million,  he  founds  his  argmnent  as  to  our  recklessness, 
precipitancy,  and  madness,  and  drunkenness  —  I  think  he 
added — at  least  it  waa  to  be  inferred  from  what  he  said ;  for 
he  made  use  of  the  converse,  and  spoke  of  sobriety. 

The  noblo  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Londou  in  his 
speech  last  night  reviewed  the  course  of  events,  and  told  us 
what  wc  all  knew,  that  within  the  recollection,  I  suppose,  of 
almost  the  youngest  Member  of  the  House,  there  have  been 
Excise  duties  on  many  other  articles ;  I  think,  at  one  time,  on 
candles;  certainly  at  a  later  ^wjriod  on  leather;  I  believe, 
since  I  came  into  this  House,  on  glass ;  and,  still  more 
recently,  on  soap.  M'ell,  all  these  Excise  duties  have  been 
abolished.  Can  you  find  a  man,  from  John  O'Groat's  to  the 
Land's  End,  wh&  will  not  tell  you  that  these  reckless  prin- 
ciples, applied  to  the  repeal  of  these  Excise  duties,  were  not 
of  essential  benefit,  not  only  to  the  particular  trades  most 
interested,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the  jwople,  and  to  the 
industry  by  which  your  people  live? 

Well,  then,  having  followed  for  many  years  a  course  so 
beneficial,  we  come  at  length,  in  the  year  i860,  to  the  repeal 
of  the  papor-duty,  which  was  promised  by  the  House ;  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Grovernment  officers;  which  was 
called  for  by  innumerable  petitions;  which  was  hoped  for, 
I  believe,  by  every  person  in  the  country  who  took  an  in- 
telligent view  of  what  was  essential  to  aid  the  efforts  which 
Government  are  making,  by  liberal  grants  every  year,  to 
promote  the  instruction  of  the  people.  This  tax  wu.s 
1,300,000^.  It  was  a.  question  whether  sugar  shoidd  be 
relieved  to  the  extent  of  a  miUion,  tea  of  a  million,  or  paper 
of  a  million :  I  am  speaking  in  round  numbers.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  not  earing  in  tlie  least  about  this  reckless  deficit, 
would  evidently  have  preferred  sugar  or  tea ;  but  surely,  as 
regards  the  question  of  the  Supplies  for  the  year,  it  was 
eqimlly  a   matter  of  indilfereuce  to  the   Chancellor  of  tlie 
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Exchequer  whether  the  duty  were  taken  off  tea,  or  sugar,  or 
paper.  But  the  conclusion  to  which  he  necessarily  came  was, 
that  while  in  the  cases  of  tea  and  sugar  the  relief  was  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  of  taxation,  in  the  case  of  paper  it  was  not 
only  a  relief  to  that  amount  in  money,  but  it  was  a  relief  to 
a  great  industry,  and  to  several  other  industries,  whose  pros- 
perity must  depend  on  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of 
paper.  I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  paper-duty 
was  a  positive  relief  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country  equal 
to  double  the  relief  which  would  have  been  afforded  by  a 
reduction  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  on  the  articles  of  tea 
and  sugar. 

But  the  question  may  be  still  more  narrowed ;  and  I  beg 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  particular  attention — for  it  ap- 
pears now  that  his  hostility  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
renders  him  unable  to  understand  the  multiplication  table,  or 
anything  else  that  is  plain.  If  the  paper-duty  expired  on  the 
15th  of  August,  the  reduction  of  revenue  between  that  time 
and  the  end  of  the  financial  year  would  probably  not  be  more 
than  600,000/.,  but  certainly  would  not  exceed  700,000/.  I  am 
sorry  the  House  did  not  take  more  economical  advice  in  past 
years.  But  we  are  now  come,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  this  extremity  of  our  resources,  that  you  cannot 
take  700,000/.  this  year  from  an  Excise  which  is  strangling  a 
great  trade,  and  put  an  additional  halfpenny  or  penny  on  the 
income-tax,  without  bringing,  about  such  a  frightful  state  of 
things,  that  the  Constitution  itself  and  the  usage  of  Par- 
liament must  be  violated,  and  we  must  bring  in  a  foreign 
power  to  check  us  in  our  precipitous,  reckless,  and  headlong 
career. 

It  may  be  very  fSar  firom  the  modesty  which  becomes  a 
Member  of  this  House,  but  I  confess  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  the  best  judge  in  this  country  of  what 
is  necessary  for  the  trade,  and  also  what  is  required  by  the 
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Uniincial  condition  of  the  country.  First  of  allj  tbere  are 
among  uh  a  good  many  sagaciouB  men  of  all  sorts.  There  are, 
as  I  know,  some  very  sagacious  landowners ;  we  found  it  very 
hard  to  beat  tbem  even  when  they  had  a  very  bad  ease.  We 
have  a  very  sagacious  Gentleman  down  here  who  spoke 
to-night,  and  who,  whatever  be  the  question  which  comes 
before  us,  always  finds  some  very  fitting  object  for  his  merci- 
less and  unscrupulous  vituperation.  We  know,  many  of  us 
intimately,  all  the  details  connected  with  these  questions  j  in 
fact,  I  suppose,  there  is  not  a  trade  in  this  country  of  any 
importance  or  note  that  cannot  find  its  representatives  in  this 
House.  For  many  years  past  we  have  had  the  absolute 
control  of  questions  of  finance,  and  I  undertake  to  declare, 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated, 
that  there  is  not  a  representative  body  in  the  world  which 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  done  more  in  the  way  of 
financial  and  fiscal  reforms  with  greater  advantage  \a  the 
people.  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  the 
triumphs  of  this  House  are  to  be  found  not  in  granite  and 
bronze  monuments,  but  in  the  added  comforts  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  the  increased  and  undoubted  loyalty  of  the 
people,  you  are  now,  forsooth,  asked  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  abdicate  your  functions,  and  to  invite  400  gentle- 
men, wlio  are  not  traders,  who  have  never  been  linuiiciers, 
who  do  not  possess  means  in  any  degree  equalling  your  own 
of  understanding  the  question — you  are  to  ask  them  to  join 
your  councils,  and  not  only  to  advise,  but  to  check,  and  even 
to  control. 

It  is  one  of  the  points  which  gave  me  most  grief  in 
regard  to  tliis  question,  that  I  have  seen  the  House  of  Lords 
iflking,  of  all  eases,  perhaps  the  worst  that  could  possibly 
come  before  them,  and  inflicting  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  gToundlcBsly,  most  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 
on  all  the  persons  who  were  interested  directly  in  this  ques- 
tion of  the  paper-excise.     We  are  asked  now,  in  terms  not 
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ambiguous^  to  overthrow  the  fabric  which  has  grown  up  in 
this  country^  which  has  existed^  and  existed  without  damage^ 
for  at  least  500  years.  By  the  Report  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  we  find  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1640  the 
House  of  Commons  made  this  declaration^  to  which  I  ask  the 
particular  attention  of  Members  of  the  present  House.  They 
said: — 

*  We  have  had  unintemipied  possesdon  of  this  privilege*  [the  privilege  of 
the  undisputed  control  over  the  taxation  and  finances  of  the  country]  *  ever 
since  the  year  1407,  confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  precedents  both  before  and 
after,  not  shaken  by  one  precedent  for  these  300  years/ 

If  that  be  so,  it  carries  us  back  for  a  period  of  520  years ;  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to-night  in  the  most  unblushing  and  audacious 
manner,  to  overthrow  this  magnificent  and  time-honoured 
fabric,  and  admit  to  powers,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
unaccustomed,  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  course  they 
have  taken  have  committed  two  offences,  which  I  had  much 
rather  they  had  not  committed,  because  I  am  not  anxious 
that  they  should  depreciate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  [A  laugh.]  If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  as  anxious  that  they  should  continue  limited  to 
their  proper  functions,  doing  all  the  good  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do,  and  as  little  harm  as  possible,  they  would  not 
laugh  with  an  apparent  unbelief  in  what  I  have  just  stated. 
I  say  the  House  of  Lords  have  not  behaved  even  with 
fair  honour  towards  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  matter. 
Every  man  of  them  who  knew  anything  about  what  he  was 
voting  for  knew  that  the  House  of  Commons  repealed  the  paper- 
excise,  not  merely  because  it  wished  to  remit  a  million  of 
taxes,  but  because  it  thought  that  to  strangle  a  great  industry 
was  an  injurious  mode  of  raising  revenue,  and,  therefore,  it 
transferred  that  amount  of  taxation  from  the  paper-excise  to 
the  income-tax.  Then,  I  say  if  that  were  known  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  although  they  might  have  disapproved  the 
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change,  and  might  have  thought  it  better  if  it  had  not  been 
made,  it  was  not  an  honourable  treatment  of  this  House ;  and 
i'urther,  if  they  had  the  power  which  the  American  Senate  has, 
and  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wishes  them 
to  have,  still  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  this  House  to 
enact  the  additional  penny  on  income,  and  to  refuse  to 
repeal  the  tax  on  paper.  That  is  a  question  which  every 
man  can  understand ;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  does  not  comprehend  it  wbeu 
put  in  that  shape. 

But  there  is  another  thing  in  which  the  House  of  Lords 
have  done  wrong.  They  have  trampled  on  the  con6dence  and 
taken  advantage  of  the  faith  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
"  right  hon.  Gentleman  last  night  made  a  very  curious  state- 
ment on  this  subject,  which,  if  I  were  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  should  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with.  lie  said : — 
'  Why,  what  can  you  expect  ?  It  was  the  Idchei  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  gave  the  House  of  Lords  the  opi>ortunity  of 
doing  what  they  have  done'  But,  surely,  if  lor  500  years 
the  House  of  Lords  has  never  done  this, — if  since  the  Revo- 
lution, even  with  the  search  into  precedents  made  by  the 
Committ«e,  not  a  single  case  which  approaches  this  can  be 
discovered, — is  the  House  of  Commons  blameable  for  think- 
ing that  it  was  at  least  dealing  with  a  House  which  would 
abide  by  the  ussges  of  the  Constitution,  and  would  not  take  * 
advantage  of  the  change  which  the  House  of  Commons  made 
for  the  public  interest  in  the  mode  of  imposing  taxation  ? 
Instead  of  certain  taxes  being  imposed  annually,  or  for 
short  periods,  by  which  the  House  held  a  constant  control 
over  them,  they  were  made  permanent.  The  West  India 
interest  said  they  did  not  want  their  trade  to  be  troubled 
and  disturbed  every  year ;  and  the  sugar  duties  were  made 
perpetual.  But  then  are  we  always  to  treat  the  Lords  as 
]iolitical  burglars,  and  invent  bolts,  bars,  locks,  everything 
which   may  keep   them   from   a   possible   encroachment  on 
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our  rights  ?  Must  we  treat  them  as  men  who,  if  you  give 
them  the  smallest  opportunity,  will  come  down  upon  you  and 
do  that  which  you  wish  them  not  to  do  ?  If  that  be  so,  you 
must  assuredly  take  certain  precautions  to  prevent  them  from 
continuing  such  a  course. 

It  is  said  that  the  Paper  Duty  Abolition  Bill  was  thrown 
out  in  the  Upper  House  by  a  great  majority.  That  is 
a  fact  with  which  we  are  all  well  acquainted.  I  was  talking 
recently  to  a  Peer  who  gave  an  explanation  of  this,  which  I 
will  venture  to  repeat.  '  If,'  he  said,  '  the  regular  House  of 
Lords,  that  is  to  say,  the  hundred  Members  who  during  the 
session  really  do  transact  the  business,  if  they  only  had  been 
in  the  House,  the  Paper  Duties  Repeal  Bill  would  certainly 
have  passed."*  That,  however,  happened  which  we  all  under- 
stand, and  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat  the  exact  words  used 
to  me.  '  About  two  hundred  Members,  who  hardly  ever  come 
there,  were  let  loose  for  the  occasion.'  Most  of  them  are 
unknown  to  the  country  as  politicians,  and  they  voted  out  this 
Bill  by  a  large  majority,  with  a  chuckle,  thinking  that  by 
doing  so  they  were  making  a  violent  attack  on  the  Ministry, 
and  especially  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  is 
a  House,  recollect,  in  which  three  Members  form  a  quorum. 
I  sometimes  hear  complaints  in  this  House  that  Ministers 
pass  measures  very  late  at  night,  when,  perhaps,  only  fifty 
Members  are  present,  of  whom  thirty  are  connected  with  the 
Government;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  three  form  a  quorum. 
Proxies  may  be  used  too ;  and  these  three  Peers  forming  a 
quorum,  with  proxies  in  their  pockets,  are  to  dispose  of  great 
questions  involving  7o,ocx),ooo/.  of  taxes  raised  from  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  all  events,  if  the 
two  hundred  Peers  who  voted  that  night  choose  to  come  down 
on  other  occasions,  there  is  no  single  measure  of  finance,  how- 
ever liberal  or  however  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
that  they  would  not  reject,  and  thus  frustrate  the  beneficial 
intentions  of  this  House. 
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But  after  all  1  have  said  I  am  going  to  make  this  admis- 
sion, that  the  Lords  of  course  can  reject  a  Bill,  and  can  also 
initiate  a  Bill  if  they  like.  If  it  were  not  so  late  (and  the 
Lords  like  to  get  away  about  seven) — if  it  were  not  so  late, 
the  Lords  might  to-night  bring  in  a  Bill  lei-ying  a  tax  or 
voting  money  for  the  service  of  the  year,  and  they  can  also 
reject  any  Bill  you  may  send  up  to  them.  They  are  omtii- 
potent  within  the  four  ivalls  of  their  House,  just  as  we  are 
within  the  four  walls  of  this  House.  But  if  they  take  their 
course,  one  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  that  House 
and  of  Parliament,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  what  course  we 
will  take.  We  cannot  compel  tliem  to  make  any  change;  bat 
we  may  ourselves  take  any  course  that  wo  please,  and  we  may 
at  least  offer  them  the  opportimity  of  altering  the  course  they 
have  taken. 

My  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  been  consonant  with  the 
dignity  of  this  House,  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of 
1,300,000^.  a-year,  or  of  700,000/.  the  sum  for  this  year,  to 
have  passed  another  Bill  to  repeal  the  paper-duty.  If  that 
had  been  a  duty  which  I  considered  not  the  best  to  repeal, 
I  still  should  have  laid  aside  all  partiality  for  a  particular  tax. 
The  question  before  us  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
maintenance  or  abolition  of  any  particular  tax.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  perilous  to  the  country,  or  more  fatal  to  the 
future  character  of  this  House,  than  that  we  should  do  any- 
thing to  impair  and  lessen  the  powers  we  have  received  from 
our  predecessors.  I  understand  there  are  other  sums  amount- 
ing to  aliout  1,500,000/,  or  a,ooo,ooo/,  which  have  yet  to  go 
np  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  if  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  acting  up  to  his  position,  which  I 
think  he  has  failed  to  do  in  this  matter,  had  asked  us,  not  on 
the  ground  {for  that  is  a  low  ground)  that  the  paper-duty  was 
the  Iwst  duty  to  repeal,  but  on  the  ground  that  as  the  House 
of  Commons  have  come  to  that  decision  they  should  abide  by 
it ;  but  if  he  had  asked  us  to  pass  another  Bill,  with  an  altered 
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date^  perhaps^  and  sent  it  np  again  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
would  have  given  them  the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  their 
decision ;  and  my  full  belief  is  that  a  course  like  this,  taken 
without  passion  and  without  collision,  would  have  been  met 
in  a  proper  temper  by  that  House ;  this  difficulty  would  have 
been  got  over,  and  in  all  probability  both  Houses  for  the 
future  would  have  proceeded  more  regularly  and  easily  than 
they  are  likely  to  do  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Having  stated  that  I  shall  leave  the  questions  of  these 
Resolutions,  I  say  there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  why  this  duty  should  hftve  been 
maintained,  or  why  it  was  perilous  to  remit  it.  Its  repeal  was 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Whigs  before  Sir  Robert  Peel 
came  into  power,  with  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Govern- 
ment, of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  of  Lord  Johli  RusselPs 
Government,  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Gt)vemment,  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Government,  of  Lord  Derbjr's  last  Government, 
and  of  the  existing  Government.  The  policy  of  the  repeal  of 
the  papei^duty  is  the  recognized  policy  of  this  House,  and  it 
is  the  admitted  interest  of  this  country.  Then,  why,  unless 
it  be  for  a  party  triumph,  unless  it  be  to  attack  a  particular 
Minister,  why  is  this  question  of  *joopooL  this  year,  and  less 
than  double  that  sum  in  future  years,  raised  to  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  it  ?  and  why,  for  the  sake  of  a  party 
triumph,  are  the  great  interests  connected  with  it  to  be 
damaged  and  tortured,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  action  of  one 
House  of  Parliament  ?  I  am  told  there  are  Members  of  this 
House  who  would  not  support  the  Government  in  this  course, 
and  I  should  certainly  hardly  expect  that  all  the  Gentlemen 
on  the  benches  opposite  would  lend  it  their  sanction.  Yet 
I  doubt  whether  if  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  act  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  the  great 
majority  of  them  would  be  induced,  upon  reflection,  to  adopt 
the  policy  which  they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  these 
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Resolutions,  and  whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
have  passed  a  second  Bill  even  by  a  larger  majority  than  that 
by  which  we  passed  the  last. 

There  is  a  rumour  that  some  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  object  to  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  have,  perhaps,  on  that  account  been  led  to  take 
up  a  line  of  action  upon  this  question  in  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  hope  to  succeed.  An  hon.  Gentleman  behind  me, 
from  whom  I  should  have  expected  something  better,  said 
only  last  night,  in  speaking  of  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
ohequer,  that  he  was  a  reckless  and  unsafe  Finance  Minister. 
That  observation  he  no  doubt  confined  to  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  paper-duty  ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  in  1853  we 
had  the  same  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to-day,  and  that 
it  was  asserted  then  also  that  he  had  committed  great  errors. 
[Cheers  from  the  Opposition.]  Yes  j  but  your  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  not  in  office  long  enough  to  perpetrate 
any  great  mistakes.  Not  long  after  that  light  hon.  Gentle- 
man acceded  to  office,  he  brought  in  a  Budget  which  the 
House  of  Commons  rejected ;  and  upon  the  next  occasion  on 
which  he  proposed  one,  he  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the 
burden  of  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  his  successor.  But 
in  1853,  when  the  right  hou.  G«ut]cman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  put 
it  to  those  among  us  who  were  then  Members  of  this  House, 
whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  was  not 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  the 
coimtry  in  a  manner  which  met  with  universal  approbation 
out  of  doors  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  present  year,  and  while  I  do  not 
wish  to  depreciate  the  popularity,  or  the  character,  or  the 
ability  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  or 
any  of  his  colleagues,  still  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  power 
and  authority  which  his  Administration  has  acquired  during 
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the  present  session^  it  has  gained  mainly  as  the  consequence 
of  the  beneficial  propositions  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  made.  I  heard  somebody  last  night — I  am 
not  quite  sure  it  was  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me 
to-night — ^talk  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been  partly 
charmed  and  partly  coerced  into  the  acceptance  of  these  pro- 
positions. But  if  that  be  so^  and  if  we  have  proved  ourselves 
to  be  soft-headed  children  who  could  be  so  swayed^  I  must  say 
it  appears  to  me  very  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case ; 
for  I  think  the  House  of  Commons  has  upon  the  contrary 
shown  wonderful  independence^  and  has  proved  itself  to  be 
extremely  free  from  all  those  ties^  the  acting  in  accordance 
with  which  usually  enables  a  Government  to  conduct  the 
business  of  a  session  with  success.  Be  that^  however^  as 
it  may^  I  repeat  that  the  Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  when  it  was  laid  before  the 
country^  was  received  throughout  all  the  great  seats  of 
industry^  and  among  the  farmers  too — for  it  tended  to  benefit 
them  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  towns— with  universal 
approbation. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me  has  been  indulging 
himself  to-nightf  in  accordance  with  his  custom^  in  con- 
demning the  French  Treaty^  and  I  must  say  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  upon  that  subject  since  it  was  first  mooted  in  this 
House.  We  have  had  it  commented  upon  by  a  great  journal 
in  this  country^  whose  motives  I  will  not  attempt  to  divine^ 
but  whose  motto  must^  I  think^  be  that  which  Pascal  said 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  ancients — ^  Omnia 
pro  tempore,  sed  nihil  pro  veritate/ — which  being  translated^ 
may  be  rendered — *  Everything  for  the  limes ,  but  nothing  for 
truth.'  We  have  had,  in  short,  every  description  of  falsehood 
propounded  with  respect  to  this  Treaty.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman below  me  has  not  hesitated  to-night  to  give  currency 
to  representations  with  respect  to  it  which  are  wholly  in- 
accurate, and  to  which,  if  I  were  not  here,  I  would  apply 
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a  still  fitronger  term.  Did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man say  our  manufacturers  were — I  forget  the  word — 
plaintiHe — no,  euppliantg  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  ?  The  statement  is  one,  I  can  tell  him,  which 
is  wholly  imtrae ;  nay,  more, — and  I  may  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  riglit  hon.  Gentlemen  eitting  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  there  is  no  one  more  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  than  myself,  for  reasons  with 
which  the  House  is  of  course  acquainted, — I  tell  the  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  good  faith  and 
the  liberality  with  which  that  whole  question  is  being  treated 
hy  the  Commissioners  of  tlie  French  Government.  I  would 
have  him  know  that  they  are  as  anxious  as  our  Commissioners 
that  a  great  trade  between  England  and  France  should  spring 
up ;  and  I  will  add  that  in  the  case  of  nations  and  Govern- 
ments in  amity  one  with  the  other,  whose  representatives  are 
endeavouring  in  all  fairness  and  frankness  to  extend  the  com- 
merce between  both,  he  is  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  patriot 
who  seeks  to  depreciate  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  hoped  these  result-s  will  he  accom- 
plished, and  who  thus  does  his  utmost  to  prevent  its  success. 

I  come  now  to  ask  the  House  what  is  this  reform  in  the 
tariff  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  hy  which  you  are  so  frightcuwl  ?  Is  it 
something  novel?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  below  me 
says  it  is  a  scheme  both  new  and  gigantic  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  fatal  in  its  principle.  I  was  speaking  last  week 
to  an  hon.  Member  for  a  Bouth-western  county  who  sits 
on  the  benches  opposite,  and  be  spoke  in  terms  of  exultation 
to  me  of  the  success  of  late  years  of  that  branch  of  industry 
in  which  you  are  peculiarly  interested.  Is  it  honest,  then, 
that  you  should  make  such  acknowledgments  and  not  consent 
to  extend  further  the  principles  which  the  whole  country  has 
pronounced  to  be  sound  and  beneficial?  We  boast  of  the 
freedom  of  onr  commerce.     That  commerce  has  more  tJian 
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doubled  since  I  had  first  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House. 
When,  therefore,  you  now  attack,  through  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  principles,  the  adoption  of  which  has  wrought 
this  great  good,  you  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  pursuing  a  course 
which  will  enhance  your  reputation  with  the  country  which 
you  profess  to  represent.  There  is  not,  I  contend,  a  man  who 
labours  and  sweats  for  his  daily  bread ;  there  is  not  a  woman 
living  in  a  cottage,  who  strives  to  make  her  humble  home 
happy  and  comfortable  for  her  husband  and  her  children,  to 
whom  the  words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have  not 
brought  hope,  and  to  whom  his  measures,  which  have  been 
defended  with  an  eloquence  few  can  equal,  and  with  a  logic 
none  can  contest,  have  not  administered  consolation.  I  appeal 
to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  countiy,  and  I  ask 
you,  solenmly,  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the  realization  of  those 
great  and  good  principles  of  legislation. 

I  will  not  enter  further  into  this  question.  I  am  unable 
from  physical  causes  to  speak  with  clearness,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  must  have  somewhat  pained  those  who  have  heard  me.  I 
must,  however,  repeat  my  regret  that  the  noble  Viscount 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  not  shown  more  courage 
in  this  matter  than  he  appears  to  me  to  have  exhibited,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  evinced  more  self-respect. 
I  fear  this  session  may  as  a  consequence  become  memorable  as 
that  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Commons  of  England 
has  surrendered  a  right  which  for  500  years  they  had  main- 
tained unimpaired.  I,  at  least,  and  those  who  act  with  me, 
will  be  clear  &om  any  participation  in  this ;  we  shall  be  free 
from  the  shame  which  must  indelibly  attach  to  the  chief 
actors  in  these  proceedings.  I  protested  against  the  order  of 
reference  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed,  though  I  sat  and 
laboured  on  the  Committee  with  earnest  fidelity  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Conmions.  I  have  felt  it  an  honour  to  sit 
in  this  House  up  to  this  time,  and  I  hope  that  hereafter  the 
character  of  this  House  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  course 
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which  is  about  to  be  taken.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
to  my  countiymen  what  I  consider  to  be  almost  the  treason 
which  is  about  to  be  committed  against  them.  I  have  refused 
to  dishonour  the  memory  of  such  Members  as  Coke  and 
Selden^  and  Glanville  and  Pym ;  and^  if  defeated  in  this 
struggle^  I  shall  have  this  consolation^  that  I  have  done  all 
I  can  to  maintain  the  honour  of  this  House^  and  that  I  have 
not  sacrificed  the  interests  which  my  constituents  committed' 
to  my  care. 


-♦o 
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From  Hansard. 

[Spoken  on  Mr.  Ewarfs  Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Punishment  of 

Death.] 

I  SHALL  not^  after  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place^  and 
which  has  been^  I  think^  almost  all  on  one  side^  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  making  a  speech.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  George  Grey)  has  said  something  which  I  am 
obliged  to  contest  to  some  extent.  He  has  quoted  the 
opinions  of  Judges  upon  this  question^  and  he  has  laid^  I 
think^  more  stress  upon  those  opinions  than  they  generally 
deserve.  I  think,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  this — that  every  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
code  of  this  country  has  been  carried  against  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judges.  And  I  may  on  this  point  quote 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  Irish  Judge,  who,  I  believe,  is  still 
living,  and  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  in  Ireland 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  conversation  turned  on  this  very 
question.  He  said,  *  Beware  of  the  Judges.  If  Parliament 
had  acted  on  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  we  should  have  been 
hanging  now  for  forgery,  for  horse-stealing,  and  for  I  know 
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not  how  many  other  offences  for  wMch  capital  punisbment 
has  long  been  alxilished.' 

Now  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  have  a  Com- 
miesioD,  as  I  mulcrstond,  insteful  of  a  Committee.  There  was 
an  inconsistency  in  his  speech,  I  thought,  on  that  point ;  for 
at  first  he  seemed  to  say  that  the  question,  whether  capital 
puniahnaent  should  be  continued  or  be  abolished,  was  not  one 
which  a  Committee  of  this  House  was  fitted  to  consider;  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  speech  he  moderated  that  by  admit- 
ting that  some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  Amendment, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  agreed  to,  might  be  considered  by 
a  Commiaaion.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  if  he  were  to 
inquire  in  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  where  there  is 
a  representative  legislative  assembly,  he  would  find  that  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  their  laws  have  been  made 
invariably  in  consequence  of  inquiries  instituted  by  those 
Chambers  and  carried  on  by  means  of  Committees  formed 
amongst  their  members. 

I  admit  that  the  bulk  of  the  Committees  of  this  House  are 
not  fairly  constituted.  I  served  very  assiduously  on  Com- 
mittees for  the  first  t«n  or  fifteen  years  after  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  did  not  find  out  till  about  the 
year  1850  or  1853  that  a  Committee  was  generally  of  no  use ; 
and  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  avoided,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  I  have  been  applied  to,  sitting  upon  a  Committee. 
But  that  observation  refers  principally  to  questions  where 
political  interests  are  concerned.  When,  however,  you  come 
to  a  question  of  this  nature,  where  we  should  necessarily  take 
the  opinion  of  Judges,  to  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
pays  BO  much  attention,  and  of  those  men  of  whose  great 
authority  he  has  spoken,  and  of  a  great  many  other  men  who 
are  not  wedded  to  existing  systems,  and  of  men  who  could 
give  us  the  facts  with  regard  to  other  countries,  I  say  that 
a  Committee  of  this  House,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  obtaining 
evidence  is  concerned,  I  think  would  he  equal  to  any  triliunal. 
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or  any  court  of  inquiry,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  establish. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  led  the  House  away  a  little 
from  the  main  question.  The  main  question  proposed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries  is  whether  capital 
punishment  should  be  retained  or  abolished.  The  right  hon. 
Crentleman  has  led  the  House  into  a  discussion  of  a  question 
somewhat  personal  to  himself — in  connection  with  recent  cases. 
I  know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  justified  in  what  he 
said  in  reference  to  the  position  which  he  holds  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  painful  duties  with  regard  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  criminaL  law.  But  that  is  not  exactly  what 
is  wanted — this  Motion  was  not  brought  forward  for  that 
purpose. 

I  think  the  House  would  agree  with  great  unanimity  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  introduce  a  Bill  proposing 
certain  changes  at  which  he  has  hinted.  This  country  has 
always  been  the  most  barbarous  of  all  civilized  nations  in  its 
punishments ;  and  at  this  moment  is  the  most  barbarous  still, 
notwithstanding  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  about 
the  punishment  of  death  being  inflicted  only  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  But  did  he  not  afterwards  tell  the  House  that  this 
crime  of  murder  is  a  net  which  includes  cases  as  different  in 
their  quality  as  in  their  guilt  and  in  their  consequences  to 
society,  as  the  difference  between  the  lowest  class  of  murder 
which  the  law  now  includes  and  the  pettiest  larceny  which  is 
punishable  before  a  single  magistrate.  Yet  all  these  are  part 
of  the  same  list  of  crimes,  and  if  a  jury  does  its  duty — that  is 
what  is  always  said,  as  if  a  jury  had  no  other  duty  but  inexor- 
ably to  send  a  man  to  the  scaffold — if  a  jury  will  find  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  the  punishment  is  death,  unless  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  importuned  by  a  number  of  persons,  or  having 
examined  into  the  case  himself,  will  interfere  to  save  the 
unfortunate  wretch  from  the  gallows. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  capital  punishment 
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be  retained,  and  if  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  erime  called  murder  to  which  capital  punishment  attaches, 
it  is  no  less  necessary  that  tliere  should  he,  as  there  are  in 
some  other  eouDtries,  three  or  four  degnjcs  of  manslaughter, 
and  tliat  for  the  highest  degree  of  manslaughter  there  should 
he  the  highest  kind  of  secondary  punishment,  and  that  the 
power  should  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  of  dctermtniDg' 
what  should  be  the  particular  class  in  which  the  criminal 
should  be  placed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  necessary  to 
be  done.  I  think  Voltaire — who  said  a  good  many  things 
that  were  worth  remembering — remarked  that  the  English 
were  the  only  people  who  murdered  by  law.  And  Mirabeau, 
when  in  this  country,  hearing  of  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  hanged  on  a  certain  morning,  said,  'The  English  nation 
is  the  most  merciless  of  any  that  I  have  heard  or  read  of.* 
And  at  this  very  moment,  when  we  have  struck  off  within  the 
lost  fifty  years  at  least  a  hundred  offences  which  were  then 
capital,  we  remain  still  in  this  matter  the  most  merciless  of 
Christian  countries. 

If  anybody  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point  let  him 
take  those  lat«  cases  in  which  the  right  hou.  Gentleman  has 
had  so  much  trouble.  Take  the  case  of  Townlcy;  take  the 
case  of  Wright ;  take  the  ease  of  Hall  at  Warwick  j  and  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating — what  I  said  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  when  I  was  iiermitted  to  see  him  on  the  case  of 
the  convict  Hall — that  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  nor 
a  State  among  the  Free  States  of  America,  in  which  either  of 
those  criminals  would  have  been  punished  with  death.  Yet 
we  have  gone  on  leaving  the  law  as  it  is;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  every  time  Uiis 
question  has  been  discussed,  has  given  us  very  much  the 
same  speech  as  he  has  addressed  to  us  to-night;  he  has 
repeated  the  same  arguments  for  continuing  a  law  which 
drives  him  to  distraction  almost  every  time  he  haa  to 
admuiistei  it. 
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I  am  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  has  had 
to  face  the  suffering  which  has  been  brought  on  him  by 
this  law,  has  never  had  the  courage  to  come  to  this  House 
and  ask  it  fairly  to  consider,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  which 
all  other  Governments  and  the  laws  of  all  other  countries 
afford,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  this  fearful 
punishment  may  be  abolished.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  the  punishment  is  so  terrible  that  it  will  deter  offenders 
from  the  commission  of  crime.  Of  course  it  is  terrible  to  one 
just  standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave;  but  months  before, 
when  the  crime  is  committed,  when  the  passion  is  upon  the 
criminal,  the  punishment  is  of  no  avail  whatsoever.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  say  too  much  against  the  argument  that 
because  this  is  a  dreadful  punishment,  it  is  very  eflScient  to 
deter  a  criminal  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  give  a  Commission, 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  with  some  observations  that 
I  had  intended  to  make.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
cases  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  and  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dumfries  refeired  to  Russia.  Russia  is  a  country 
in  which  capital  punishments  have  for  almost  a  hundred  years 
been  unknown.  I  was  reading  yesterday  a  very  remarkable 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  written  in  the  year  1841,  It  states  that  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  determined  that  for  twenty  years  there  should  be 
no  capital  punishments  in  Russia.  The  Empress  Catherine, 
in  giving  her  instructions  for  the  new  Grand  Code,  stated  her 
opinion  upon  the  subject  in  these  words : — 

*  Experience  shows  that  the  frequent  repetition  of  capital  punishment  has 
never  yet  made  men  better.  If,  therefore^  I  can  show  that  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  society  the  death  of  a  citizen  is  neither  useful  nor  necessary,  I  shall 
have  pleaded  the  cause  of  humanity  with  success.* 

She  then  says  what  I  think  is  worthy  of  hearing : — 

'  When  the  laws  bear  qaiet  and  peaceful  sway,  and  under  a  form  of  govern- 
VOL.  n.  G  g 
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ment  approved  by  tLo  united  voicra  of  tlic  nadon,  in  sucb  t.  aUte  there  on  tie 
nu  neceuit;  for  taking  awny  the  life  of  a  citizon.' 

The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  some  great  political  oflfender 
whose  incarceration  mig;ht  not  destroy  his  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief; and  I  believe  that  since  the  enactment  of  this  law  there 
have  been  only  two  cases  of  persons  who  have  been  pat 
to  death  by  law  in  Russia,  and  that  these  have  been  cases 
arising  ont  of  circnm stances  of  a  politieal  and  insurrectionary 
character.  Count  Segur,  the  French  Ambassador  at  St. 
Petershnrgh,  states  that  the  Empress  Catherine  said  to  him — 

'  We  miut  punisb  crime  iritbout  imitating  it.  Tije  putii»bment  of  debUi 
m  nreljr  anything  but  h  useleaa  barbarity. ' 

In  reporting  this  to  the  French  Government,  Count  S^gTir 
stated  that  under  the  mildness  of  the  law  murders  were  very 
rare  in  Russia. 

My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries  referred  to  the 
case  of  Tuscany,  where  it  is  well  known  that  for  a  lifetime 
capital  punishment  has  never  been  inflicted.  In  the  case 
of  Belgium,  to  which  reference  was  made  hy  the  learned 
Member  for  Tiverton,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  successful  in  getting- 
rid  of  his  figuree.  It  happens,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
law  in  Belgium  does  not  prohibit  capital  punishments;  but 
the  residt  of  omitting  to  inflict  capital  punishment  has  been  bo 
satisfactory  that  now  the  law  is  literally  obsolete,  and  that 
capital  punishment  is  never  inflicted.  Take  then  the  case  of 
Bombay,  which  is  of  a  very  striking  character.  We  have  the 
evidence  from  the  pen  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  says, — 

'  It  will  appear  that  the  capital  crimes  committed  during  tbe  taat  aeven 
jean  ( 1 804  to  1 8 1 1 )  with  no  capital  oiecutiunn,  have  in  proportion  tu  tbe 
population  not  besa  niDoh  more  than  a  third  of  tboae  committed  in  tbe  fint 
uren  yean  (175G  to  1763]  when  rbrty-teieD  penoni  sufTerBd  death.' 

He  adds, — 

'The  iutemediate  periodi  lead  to  the  sMne  resulta.' 

The  House  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  to  us  who  have 
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examined  this  qiiestion  for  many  years,  no  fact  is  more  cleaily 
demon st rated  than  this — there  is  no  country  in  the  world, 
be  it  a  great  empire  or  be  it  a  small  state,  where  the  law  has 
been  made  milder  and  capital  punislunent  has  been  abolished, 
in  which  there  is  any  proof  that  murders  have  been  more 
frequent,  and  the  security  of  life  in  the  slightest  degree 
endangered.  If  that  be  bo  —  if  I  conid  convince  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment would  not  cause  more  murders  than  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years — if  all  that  would  be  left  would  be  that  those 
ten  or  twelve  wretches  who  are  publicly  strangled  every  year 
would  be  living  in  some  prison,  or  engaged  in  some  labour 
with  a  chance  of  penitence,  and  with  life  not  suddenly  cut  off 
by  law — is  there  a  man  in  this  Houec — I  speak  not  of  party, 
or  to  one  side  or  the  other — who  would  dare  to  demand  that 
we  should  still  continue  these  terrible  punishments  ? 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  in  this  House,  a  venerable  old 
Gentleman  who  represented  the  University  of  Oxford,  who 
constantly  quoted  in  the  discussion  ou  this  subject  a  certain 
verse  of  a  certain  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis.  I  am  very 
glad  tliat  in  the  seven  or  eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
this  question  was  last  discussed,  we  have  advanced  so  far  that 
nobody  has  now  brought  forward  that  argument.  We  have 
discussed  it  to-night  by  the  light  of  proved  esperiments,  of 
facts,  and  of  reason.  Seeing  what  has  been  done  in  this 
country  by  the  amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  what 
has  been  done  in  all  other  countries,  is  there  any  man  with 
one  particle  of  sense  or  the  power  of  reason  who  believes 
that  human  life  in  this  country  is  made  more  secm-e  because 
ten  or  twelve  men  are  publicly  put  to  death  every  year  ? 

The  security  of  human  life  does  not  depend  upon  any  such 
miserable  and  barbarous  provision  as  that.  The  security  for 
human  life  depends  upon  the  reverence  for  human  life ;  and 
unless  you  can  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  your  people  a  vene- 
ration for  that  which  God  only  has  given,  you  do  little  by 
oga 
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the  most  severe  and  barbarous  penalties  to  preserve  the  safety 
of  your  citizcDB.  If  yon  could  put  down  what  it  is  that 
secures  human  life  in  figures  and  estimate  it  at  loo,  how  much 
of  it  is  to  be  attributed  t«  your  savage  law,  and  how  much  of 
it  to  the  reverence  for  human  life  implanted  or  existing'  in 
the  human  soul?  No  doubt  5  or  lo  out  of  the  too  may  be 
owing,  for  aught  I  know,  to  the  influence  of  the  law ;  but  90 
or  95  per  cent,  is  owing  to  that  feeling  of  reverence  for  human 
life.  Whenever  you  hang  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  public 
under  the  circumstanccB  to  which  we  are  so  accustomed  in 
this  country,  if  you  do  in  the  slightest  degree  deter  from 
crime  by  the  shocking  nature  ol'  the  punishment,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  that  you  by  bo  much — nay,  by  much  more — 
weaken  that  other  and  greater  security  which  arises  from 
the  reverence  with  which  human  life  is  regarded. 

Since  the  notice  of  this  Motion  was  given  by  my  hon. 
Friend  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the  Governors  of 
tlirec  of  the  States  of  America  in  which  capital  punishment 
has  for  several  years  been  abolished ;  and,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  I  will  read  extracts  from  the  answers 
which  I  have  received.  I  think  they  are  important  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  nature  when  we  are  attempting  to  persuade 
doubtful  and  timid  people  that  we  are  not  proposing  a  rash  or 
dangerous  change.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the 
small  States  oi'  America,  with  a  population  of  not  more  than 
200,000,  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished.  The  Governor, 
the  Hon.  J.  Pye  Smith,  writing  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, March  21,  1864,  says: — 

'  I.  The  death  pciialtj  was  ttboluhod  in  thiB  State  in  the  ytnr  1852.  1.  I 
do  not  think  its  abolition  hu  had  any  effect  upon  the  Becurity  uf  life.  3.  Is 
the  biwagaiiut  the  death  penalty  euatained  liy  the  public  opinion  of  the  State! 
Verj  decidedly.  ^.  Are  convictions  and  punishments  more  certain  tiAn  before 
the  change  was  made  I  I  think  they  are.  S'  Whiit  it  the  puniahtnent  now 
inflicted  oD  such  criminala  aa  were  fonnerl;  punished  with  death  I  Impriaon- 
nient  for  life  at  hard  lahour.  I  have  convened  with  one  Supreme  Jodga, 
State  attorney,  and  warden  of  the  State  prison,  and  they  mpport  mj  own 
ertablished  view*  upon  the  subject.' 
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In  a  second  letter,  dated  April  4,  and  which  I  received  a  few 
days  ago,  he  says : — 

*Our  present  able  Chief  Justice  says : — **  Although  opposed  to  the  present 
law  when  passed,  I  am  equally  opposed  to  a  change  in  it  until  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  long  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  it  has  failed.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  is  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  I 
believe  it  will  continue  to  be  until  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  crimes  against 
life  have  been  considerably  increased  in  consequence  of  it.  My  observation 
fully  justifies  me  in  saying  that  conviction  for  murder  is  far  more  certain  now 
in  proper  cases  than  when  death  was  the  punishment  of  it." ' 

Here  is  the  answer  which  I  received  from  the  Hon.  Austin 
Blair,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan : — 

'Executive  Office,  Lancing,  March  23,  1864. 
'  I.  The  death  penalty  for  murder  was  abolished  March  i,  1847,  when  the 
revised  statutes  of  1846  went  into  effect.  1,  Life  is  not  considered  less  secure 
than  before  ;  murders  are  probably  less  frequent  in  proportion  to  population. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  population  of  the  State  was  300,000,  and  we  have  now 
a  population  of  about  900,000.  Then  it  was  chiefly  agricultural,  and  now  we 
have  mines  of  copper,  iron,  coal,  ficc,  bringing  into  proximity  dissimilar  classes, 
and  increasing  the  probabilities  of  frequent  crime.  Before  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty,  murders  were  not  unfrequent,  but  convictions  were  rarely  or 
never  obtained.  It  became  the  common  belief  that  no  jury  could  be  found 
(the  prisoner  availing  himself  of  the  common  law  right  of  challenge)  which 
would  convict.  Since  the  abolition  there  have  been  in  seventeen  years  thirty- 
seven  convictions.  3.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  opinion  sustains  the 
present  law  and  is  against  the  restoration  of  the  death  penalty.  4.  Conviction 
and  punishment  are  now  much  more  certain  than  before  the  change  was  made. 
Murder  requires  a  greater  amount  of  proof  than  any  other  crime,  and  it  is 
found  practically  that  a  trial  for  murder  excites  no  very  unusual  interest.' 

It^  therefore^  does  not  make  a  hero  of  the  criminal.   The  letter 
proceeds : — 

*5.  The  punishment  now  is  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labour  for  life. 
Since  1861  thib  class  of  prisoners  have  been  employed  as  other  prisoners,  as  it 
was  found  difficult  to  keep  them  at  work  in  cells  without  giving  them  tools, 
and  there  was  danger  of  their  becoming  insane.  The  reform  has  been  success- 
fully tried,  and  is  no  longer  an  experiment.* 

The  last  letter  is  from  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Lewis^  the  Governor  of 
Wisconsin^  and  is  dated  Madison^  March  29^  1864  : — 

'  The  evil  tendency  of  public  executions,  the  great  aversion  of  many  to  the 
taking  of  life  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  jurors  from  the  more 
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intelligent  pnrtioD  of  tbe  community,  the  liability  of  the  innocent  tn  suffer  bo 
eitreine  *  penalty  and  be  placed  beyond  the  reacL  of  the  pardoning  powar, 
and  the  dispodcion  of  courts  and  juriea  not  to  convict,  fearing  the  innocent 
might  auffer,  convinced  me  tliat  this  relic  of  bBrbarisn  should  be  abolished. 
The  death  penalty  waa  repealed  in  1853.  No  legiatation  has  linoe  re-eatablisbed 
it,  and  the  people  find  themielvei  equally  secure,  and  the  public  moro  oertiun 
than  before.  The  population  in  1850  was  jof.ooo ;  in  t86o  it  tat  775,000. 
With  this  large  increase  of  population  we  might  expect  a  large  increase  of 
criminal  cassa,  but  this  doeti  not  appear  to  be  the  case.' 

If  you  take  these  two  Stales  of  WiBConsin  and  Michigan, 
which  have  been  seltled  at  a  comparatively  recent  (late,  you 
wiU  see  that  it  was  highly  probable,  as  they  are  on  the  outskirts 
of  advancing  civilization,  that  crimes  of  violence  wonld  not  be 
uncommon.  But  here,  with  the  abolition  of  this  punishment, 
crimes  and  violence  are  not  more  common  than  before;  people 
are  juat  as  secure,  the  law  is  upheld  by  public  opinion,  and 
the  elected  Govcmore  of  three  States,  after  the  experience 
of  these  years,  are  enabled  to  write  me  letters  like  these, 
so  satisfactory  and  so  conclusive  with  regard  to  the  efiect 
of  the  experiment  as  it  has  been  tried  with  them. 

The  special  cases  that  have  been  mentioned  to-night  with 
regard  to  executions  have  not  been  by  any  means  the  most 
fearful  that  have  occurred.  There  was  a  case  last  year  at 
Chester  of  so  revolting  a  nature  that  I  should  be  afraid  \m 
state  the  details  to  the  House.  I  think  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  Christian  gentleman,  a  governor  of  a  gaol, 
and  a  clergyman,  another  Christian  gentleman,  should  be  con- 
cerned in  such  a  dreadful  catastrophe  as  then  took  place.  Sir, 
if  there  be  fiends  below,  how  it  must  rejoice  them  to  discover 
that,  after  the  law  of  gentleness  and  love  has  been  preached  on 
earth  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  such  a  scene  as  that  could 
be  enacted  in  our  day  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  and  re- 
nowned cities  of  tliis  country.  And  these  are  cases  which  will 
happen  again  if  this  law  remains;  and  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lias  alluded  to  to-night  and 
on  previous  occasions  are  difBculties  inseparable  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  punishment. 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  hns  rel'erred  to  one  or  two 
eases ;  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Henry  Lennox)  has 
likewiee  referred  to  one  or  two.  The  case  at  Glasgow,  the 
case  at  Derby,  the  recent  case  in  London,  and  the  recent 
case  at  Warwick,  are  cases  which  move  whole  populations; 
and,  if  that  he  so,  how  can  any  man  argue  that  this  law  is  in 
a  Batisfaetory  state,  or  that  this  punishment  can  be  wisely 
and  beneficially  administered  and  executed  in  this  country  ? 
Parliament,  unfortunately — we  need  not  disguise  it,  and  I 
will  not  at  any  rate  conceal  it — Parliament  has  been  very 
heedless  upon  this  question.  Secretaries  of  State  have  gone 
on  from  year  to  year  hobbling,  as  it  were,  through  the 
performance  of  their  duties  with  great  pain  to  theniEelves,  and 
yet  they  have  never  had  the  courage  to  ask  Parliament  to 
consider  whether  the  system  ini^ht  not  be  entirely  abolished. 
Does  not  every  man  now  feel  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  of  what  I  will  call — and  I  think  I  may  say  it  with- 
out disparaging  anybody — the  most  moral  and  reUgious 
population  of  this  country,  the  men  who  have  led  the  advance 
during  the  past  century  in  every  contest  that  we  have  had 
with  ignorance,  and  crime,  and  cruelty,  in  wliatsoever  shape  it 
has  shown  itself?  And  every  day  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  estranged  from  the  spirit  and  operation  of  this  law. 

Whenever  there  are  paragraphs  floating  about  in  the  news- 
papers tbat  on  the  15th  or  the  35th  of  such  a  month  such  an 
one  is  to  meet  his  doom  for  some  crime,  however  foul,  there  is 
in  every  city,  in  every  parish,  and  in  almost  every  house  in 
this  country  where  there  is  any  regard  to  humanity  and  to 
Christianity,  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  whether  this  law  is 
right,  and  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  horror  amongst  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  best  portion  of  our  people.  Now,  merciful 
laws  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  highest  testimony  to  any 
Government,  as  I  likewise  think  that  they  are  the  highest 
blessing  a  people  can  enjoy.  I  believe  they  give  security  to 
a   Government,   and   they  soften  and  humanise  the  people. 
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All  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  iu  thie  direction  have  been 
80  BuecesBfuI,  that  I  wonder  that  even  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
Iat«  Lord  Mayor  of  London  should  not  himself  have  eome  to 
the  conclusion  that  after  all  we  could  still  sleep  comfortably 
in  oar  heds  if  men  were  not  hanged;  and  that,  if  the  luw 
were  gentle  and  merciful  whilst  it  was  just,  we  should  find 
gradually  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  all  classes  a  ^reat«r 
dislike  to  crime  and  violenccj  and  a  greater  reverence  for 
human  life. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  a  great  authority  on  matters  of  this 
nature,  said  that  the  virtues  are  all  parta  of  a  circle  ;  that 
whatever  is  humane  is  mse;  whatever  is  wise  is  just;  and 
whatever  is  wise,  just,  and  humane,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
true  interests  of  States,  whether  criminals  or  foreign  enemies 
are  the  objects  of  their  legislation.  Would  any  one  of  us  like 
to  go  back  to  the  barbarism  of  that  time  when  Charles  Wesley 
wrote  a  note  to  the  celebrated  and  excellent  John  Fletcher, 
the  Vicar  of  Madeley,  in  1776?  We  were  then  trying  to 
keep  the  empire  together,  and  neglecting  this  great  work  at 
home.     Ho  says: — 

'  A  fortnitfht  ago  1  proaobed  t,  condemned  ttermoa  to  abuub  tveat^  criminals. 
Mid  ovary  oao  of  them,  I  hod  good  gronnds  to  believe,  died  penitent.  Twenty 
more  muttt  die  next  week.' 

And  there  were  then  occasions  on  which  twenty  were 
hanged,  not  one  of  whom  had  been  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  murder.  Have  we  not  from  that  time  made  great  and 
salutary  and  satisfactory  advances  in  this  question  ?  Is  there 
any  man  who  wants  to  turn  back  to  the  barbarism  of  that 
day  ?  But  if  you  turn  back  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  of  that 
day,  or  to  the  Judges  of  that  day,  or  even  to  the  Bishops  of 
that  day,  you  will  find  that  they  had  juet  the  same  sort  of 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  barbarism  in  which  they  were  then 
concerned  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  suppose  forced  by 
the  necessities  of  his  office,  has  offered  to  the  House  to-night, 
I  confess  I  wonder  that  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
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gone  through  in  these  painful  cases  has  not  driven  him 
stark  mad  many  times.  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  driven 
him  to  the  table  of  this  House  to  propose,  under  the  solemn 
feelings  with  which  he  must  often  have  been  impressed, 
that  the  House  should  take  into  consideration  whether 
this  vast  evil — as  I  believe  it  to  be — might  not  be  put  an 
end  to.  Is  the  Englishman  worse  than  every  other  man? 
Is  this  nation  worse  than  other  nations  ?  Cannot  the  lenient 
laws  practised  with  perfect  safety  in  every  other — not  every 
other,  but  in  many  other  of  the  nations  of  the  world — ^be 
practised  in  this  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  us  per- 
fectly secure — at  least  as  much  so  as  we  are  at  present?  I 
say  we  may  wash  vengeance  and  blood  from  our  code  without 
difficulty  and  without  danger. 

The  right  hon.  Grentleman  is  willing  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission— he  prefers  it  to  a  Conmiittee,  and  I  will  not  contest 
the  point  with  him  if  the  Commission  be  a  fair  Commission ; 
but  I  should  not  like  to  see  it  a  Commission  of  Judges. 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Judges.  I  agree 
with  what  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  has  said,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  case  or  two,  perhaps,  in  one's  lifetime,  we 
notice  nothing  on  the  bench  but  that  which  is  honourable 
to  the  Judges  of  this  country;  and  I  would  say  that  the 
Judges  of  this  country  may  be  compared  with  advantage  pro- 
bably with  the  Judges  of  any  other  coimtry.  But  Judges  are 
but  men.  Several  of  them,  as  a  proof  of  that,  have  been 
Members  of  this  House.  And  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
feelings  I  had  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  York,  and  first  went 
to  an  Assize  trial,  and  saw  a  venerable  old  gentleman  on 
the  bench,  and  in  his  wig,  were  those  of  utter  awe  and 
astonishment ;  but  those  feelings  have  been  considerably 
modified  by  my  experience  of  many  of  the  present  Judges 
when  they  were  Members  of  this  House.  But  we  know 
that  Judges  are  like  other  men  in  this — they  have  trodden 
a    certain    path    which   has  led    them    to    the    honourable 
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position  which  they  hold.  They  are  there,  not  to  make  law, 
but  to  administer  it ;  and  they  are  disjwsed  to  adhere  to 
the  law,  as  they  have  studied  it  and  administered  it.  Some 
of  them  are  not  deeirous,  perhaps,  to  express  an  opinion,  like 
the  noble  Lord  the  father  of  the  ton.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Mr.  Denman).  They  are  strongly  attached  to  that 
8yst«m  which  they  have  been  administering ;  and,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  observations  I  have  offered  to  the 
House,  they  have  been  in  all  past  times — not  all  of  them, 
but  a  majority  of  them — generally  opposed  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  Criminal  Code. 

Although,  therefore,  I  believe  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  more  Judges  on  the  Jjencb  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  yet  I  should  not  like  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  leave  the  inquiry  into  this  question 
entirely  or  even  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  bench. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  Judge  is  more  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  question  than  any  other  intelligent, 
educated,  and  observing  man;  nor  would  I  admit  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  who  is  in  his  person  the  whole 
bench  of  Judges,  is  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  House  who  has  paid  long  and 
careM  attention  to  this  subject-  Therefore,  I  hope  that  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  appoint  a  Commission  he  will 
put  upon  it — I  do  not  say  men  who  have  not  an  opinion  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  for  men  who  have  no  opinion  at  all  are 
not  likely  to  give  any  worth  hearing — but  men  in  whom  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  tliose  in  the  House  who  are 
against  capital  punishment,  may  have  confidence,  feeling  that 
they  will  take  evidence  from  every  source  whence  it  could 
be  fairly  offered  to  them,  and  that  they  will  give  to  the 
House  and  the  Government  a  fair  opinion  on  that  evidence  in 
their  report. 

If  that  be  done  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  result  will  be  a 
great  improvement  of  the  law,  althougli  it  may  not  carry  it 
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to  the  point  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfiries 
has  so  long  desired  to  carry  it.  But  I  should  be  very  thankful 
if  so  much  is  accomplished;  and  if  ever  we  come  to  that 
pointy  I  have  confidence  too  that  even  you  Oentlemen  oppo- 
site^ who  are  so  very  timid^  always  £EUicying  that  the  ice  is 
going  to  break  under  you^  will  be  induced  to  go  further  than 
you  seem  inclined  to  do  now;  and  perhaps  the  ten  or 
twelve  wretched  men  who  are  now  hanged  annually  may 
be  brought  down  to  three  or  four^  and  at  last  we  may  come 
unanimously  to  the  opinion^  that  the  security  of  public  or 
private  life  in  England  does  not  depend  upon  the  public 
strangling  of  three  or  four  poor  .wretches  every  year. 
This  Parliament  is  about  to  expire^  I  suppose^  before  very 
long — though  some  say  it  is  to  endure  during  another 
session ;  I  should  be  glad  indeed  if  it  might  be  said  of  this 
Parliament  at  some  future  time^  that  it  had  dared  to  act  upon 
the  true  lessons^  and  not  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  past ; 
and  that  it  might  be  declared  to  be  the  Parliament  which  de- 
stroyed the  scaffold  and  the  gallows^  in  order  that  it  might 
teach  the  people  that  human  life  is  sacred^  and  that  on  that 
principle  alone  can  human  life  be  secured. 


THE   PERMISSIVE  BILL. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS,   JUNE  8,  1864. 

From  Hansard. 

[The  '  Permissive  Bill*  was  a  measure  introduced  by  some  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance,  to  enable  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  parish,  by 
vote,  to  shut  up  Public-houses,  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  the  parish.] 

I  THINK  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Mr.  Law- 
son)  has  at  least  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  has  listened  to  the  statement  which  he  has 
made  on  behalf  of  his  clients  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
House  has  listened  to  his  speech  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  this  is  a  question  which  is  getting  more  hold  of  the 
mind  of  the  coimtry  than  it  had  some  time  ago^  and  that 
it  cannot  be  treated  as  the  vision  of  a  few  wild  enthu- 
siasts. Everybody  will  agree  that  the  evil  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  to  some  extent  explained  is  a  very  grievous 
one  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  more — ^I  believe 
every  Member  will  say  that  if  any  measures  could  be  taken 
that  did  not  violate  any  of  the  recogfnised  principles  on  which 
this  House  acts^  to  help  those  who  are  making  great  exertions 
to  change  the  people  of  this  country  from  their  past  and, 
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I  fear,  their  present  condition  into  a  happier  state^  such 
measures  ought  to  be  sanctioned. 

I  believe  there  are  only  two  modes  of  remedy;  the  first 
of  which  ia  the  improvement  and  instruction  of  the  people, 
uid  the  second,  the  special  legislation  of  this  House.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  look  rather  to  the  improvement  and 
education  of  the  people  for  a  permanent  remedy — and  I 
think  that  it  is  quite  conclusive  that  this  must  be  the  sheet- 
anchor,  as  it  were,  of  this  question.  Tliere  are  hon.  Members 
of  this  House  older  than  I  am,  but  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  when  among  those  classes  with  which  we  are 
more  familiar  than  with  the  working- peoiile,  drunkenness  was 
ten  or  twenty  times  more  common  than  it  is  at  present. 
I  have  been  in  this  House  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  often  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  varinua 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  may  Dssert  that  during  the 
whole  of  those  twenty  yeare  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
seen  one  single  person  at  any  gentleman's  table  who  has 
been  in  the  condition  which  would  be  at  all  fairly  described 
by  saying  that  he  was  drunk.  And  I  may  say  more — that 
I  do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three  occasions  during 
that  time  in  which  I  have  observed,  by  the  thickness  of 
utteraoce,  rapidity  of  talking,  or  perhaps  a  somewhat  reck- 
lessness of  conversation,  that  any  gentleman  had  taken  so 
much  as  to  impair  his  judgment.  That  is  uot  the  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  in  this  country  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago.  We  know,  therefore,  as  respects  this  class  of  persons, 
who  can  always  obtiun  as  much  of  these  pernicious  articles 
as  they  desire  to  have,  because  price  to  thera  is  no  object, 
that  temperance  has  made  great  way,  and  if  it  were  possible 
now  to  make  all  classes  in  this  country  as  temjicrate  ss  those 
of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  we  should  be  amongst  the  very 
soberest  nations  of  the  earth. 

But  it  may  be  said  after  all  this,  that  there  is  something 
still  to  be  done  by  special  legislation — and  I  am  not  disposed 
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to  contradict  that;  and  if  any  Member  were  to  contradict  it, 
it  would  be  going  iu  tbc  faoe  of  experience,  and  certainly 
in  the  face  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  universally  held 
by  thia  House.  All  our  legislation  on  this  question  has  been 
special.  My  bon.  Friend  says  he  thinks  no  one  would  dare 
to  propose  to  make  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  free — as 
free  for  example  as  tbe  sale  of  bread,  potatoes,  or  any  of 
the  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  K  we  required  no 
taxes  I  do  not  know  how  wc  should  treat  this  question;  but, 
requiring  taxes  as  we  do,  it  has  been  thought  in  this  country, 
and  I  suspect  in  most  other  countries  too — certainly  in  many — 
that  there  is  nothing  upon  which  taxes  can  be  levied  with 
greater  advantage  (if  I  may  use  the  term  'advantage'  in 
connection  with  the  levying  of  any  taxes)  as  upon  articles 
of  an  intoxicating  quality.  But  having  levied  these  taxes, 
and  finding  the  consumption  is  large,  the  Government  finds 
it  also  necessary  to  provide  certain  superintendence  by  tbe 
police;  because,  unfortunately,  wherever  the  sale  of  these 
articles  is  considerable,  there  is  found  to  ho  a  state  of  things 
which  is  not  favourable  to  obedience  to  the  law,  and  which 
magistrate*!,  policemen,  and  the  law  are  called  in  to  avert 
and  prevent. 

We  have  this  special  legislation  now,  and  my  hon.  Friend 
says  tliat  not  less  than  four  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing 
with  this  question  have  been  before  the  House :  not  all  of  them 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  all  showing  what  a  constant  and  incessant  atten- 
tion Parliament  has  been  obliged  to  pay  to  this  subject.  Now 
we  come  to  the  system  as  we  find  it,  and  ask  ourselves.  Can 
anything  more  be  done?  Under  the  present  system,  if  a 
man  tvisbes  to  sell  beer  only,  he  gets  six  of  his  neighbours 
to  sign  a  recommendatioa  that  he  is  a  suitable  and  respectable 
man.  I  believe  also  the  rent  of  bis  house  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  BB  indicating  that  lie  is  a  man  not  absolutely 
mthout  means  and  character.     But  if  he  wishes  to  sell  wine 


and  spirits  he  must  ask  the  raagiBtrat^B  for  a  liceuco,  and 
the  licence  is  renewable  from  year  to  year.  I  think  it  may 
be  generally  said  that  this  system  is  not  satisfactory  to 
l>eopIe  thronghout  the  country.  There  are  many  magistrates 
who  condemn  the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part;  and  in 
many  towns  it  is  said — and  I  think  upon  inquiiy  we  should 
find  it  to  be  tnie — that  the  magistrates  give  licences  too 
freely;  and  men  who  live  in  quiet  streets  of  a  town  are 
angry  with  the  magistrat«i:  for  giving  licences  to  houses 
which  are  not  needed.  We  also  find  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  action,  for  in  some  villages,  towns,  and  districts, 
public-houses  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  others;  and 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  complaint  that  in  giving  licences 
for  the  sale  of  beer  the  recommendation  of  six  benevolent 
neighbours  is  given  more  through  kindness  to  the  applicant 
than  kinduess  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  neighbourhood.  In 
some  cases  the  numlwr  of  beer-houses  has  been  unnecessarily 
and  mischievously  increased. 

And  now  what  does  my  hon.  Friend  propose?  He  pro- 
poses something  that  is  entirely  distinct,  and  to  some 
extent  a  revolutionary  measure,  with  regard  to  this  syslem. 
He  proposes  that  two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  of  an^'  dis- 
trict, parish,  or  town  shall  have  the  power  to  decide 
the  whole  of  this  question;  and  I  think  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  proposal,  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  an  hon.  Gentleman  sitting  near 
me,  made  gestures  as  if  they  thought  the  rate-payers  did 
not  represent  the  M'orking- classes.  But  the  working-classes 
are  ratepayers  in  a  larger  number  than  any  other  class, 
for  they  are  generally  married  and  have  families,  and  live 
in  houses  that  |)ay  taxes ;  and  therefore  if  you  take  the 
opinion  of  the  rate-payers  of  this  country  on  any  question, 
you  take  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible  the  opinion  of  tbo 
people  of  the  country.  Well,  my  hon.  Friend  proposes  that 
two-thirds  EhalJ  decide; — hut  decide   what?     By  this  Billj 
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they  are  to  decide  first  of  all  whether  any  new  licences 
shall  be  granted  in  the  district  to  which  the  vote  applies — 
that  is,  whether  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district — 
and  they  are  to  decide  fiirther  whether  any  of  the  persons 
now  licensed  shall  have  those  licences  renewed  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  present  year.    ['  No,  no  !'   ^  Hear,  hear  ! '] 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  the  Bill.  I  believe  all 
licences  are  merely  granted  for  selling  drink  from  year  to 
year.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  statements  of  the  licensed 
victuallers  that  the  magistrates  had  the  absolute  control  over 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  their  decision,  and 
every  year  they  could  refuse  to  renew  any  licences  if  they 
thought  fit.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my  hon.  Friend  pro- 
poses a  Bill  which  affects  some  scores  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons and  some  millions  of  property,  the  measure  which  he 
proposes  being  entirely  different,  I  think,  from  anything 
which  has  ever  been  proposed  or  sanctioned  by  the  House 
with  regard  to  any  other  description  of  property  or  any 
other  interest.  Therefore,  however  sanguine  I  may  be  as  to 
what  I  must  call  the  violent  success  of  his  measure,  and  how- 
ever desirous  I  may  be  to  carry  out  his  object,  I  do  not  think 
it  likely  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  consent  to  such 
a  proposition  as  that. 

What  is  meant  by  the  representative  system  is  not  that  you 
should  have  the  vote  of  thousands  of  persons  taken  upon  a 
particular  question  of  legislation,  but  that  you  should  have 
men  selected  from  those  thousands  having  the  confidence  of 
the  majority  of  the  thousands,  and  that  they  should  meet  and 
should  discuss  questions  for  legislation,  and  should  decide 
what  measures  should  be  enacted  ;  and  therefore  in  this 
particular  question  I  should  object  altogether  to  disposing  of 
the  interest  of  a  great  many  men,  and  of  a  great  many 
families,  and  of  a  great  amount  of  property — I  should  object 
altogether  to  allow  such  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish  or  town.     By  this 
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Bill  tliej  would  have  the  power  to  shut  up  at  once,  or  rather 
at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  as  far  as  the  sale  of  these 
articles  is  coneemed,  every  hotel,  inn,  public-house,  and  beer- 
shop  throughout  the  country.  I  say  throughout  the  country, 
but  of  course  I  allude  to  such  subdivisions  of  the  country  as 
the  Bill  may  indicate.  There  would  of  course  be  a  difference, 
for  some  parishes  would  shut  them  up,  and  some  would  not ; 
but  that  ia  not  very  much  an  argument  against  the  BiU.  But 
tliere  might  be,  and  I  think  there  would  be,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, sudden,  capricious,  and  unjust  action  under  this  Bill, 
which  would  have  a  veiy  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  interests 
of  those  immediately  eoncemed ;  and  I  think  it  might  also 
create  throughout  the  country  violent  discussions  on  the 
question,  and  I  am  afraid  might  even  produce  a  great  and 
pernicious  re-action  against  the  veiy  houest  and  good  objects 
which  my  hon.  Friend  desires  to  carry  out.  For  that  reason, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  representing  a  very  large  consti- 
tuency, and  having  my  sympathies  entirely  with  those  who 
are  endeavouring  to  promote  temperance  amongst  the  people, 
and  after  much  consideration  on  this  subject,  I  have  never  yet 
seen  my  way  at  all  to  give  a  vote  which  would  tend  to  pass  a 
measure  such  as  that  now  proposed  to  the  House- 
But  then  if  there  be  persons  who  think  that  the  sale  of 
these  articles  is  in  itself  absolutely  evil  and  immoral — and  I 
did  not  understand  my  hon.  Friend  to  hold  that  opinion,  or  to 
have  stated  it  to  the  House — but  if  there  be  persons  of  that 
opinion,  they,  of  course,  will  not  Im?  influenced  by  any  argu- 
ments of  mine.  I  do  not  hold  that  opinion — and  I  think  the 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  this  country  make  a  great 
mistake  when  they  argue  their  cause  on  that  ground.  There 
is  abundant  ground  on  wliieh  to  argue  this  question  on  which 
no  man  can  assail  or  controvert  them,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
for  a  great  and  good  cause  that  any  of  its  enthusiastic  but 
illogical  advocates  should  select  arguments  which  cannot 
fairly  be  sustained. 
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Now,  the  question  comes,  if  this  Bill  were  disposed  of, — is 
there  nothing  which  the  House  could  do  to  meet  the  growing 
opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  country  that  public-houses  and 
beer-shops  are  often  established  with  pernicious  influence  upon 
the  district,  and  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  fair  wants  of 
the  people  demand?  I  bring  no  charge  against  the  magis- 
trates.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  with  some  few  exceptions  of 
which  we  have  heard,  they  perform  their  duty,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable  duty  it  is,  as  well  as  any  body  of  men  to  whom  you 
could  intrust  it.  With  regard  to  the  householders,  they  are 
very  likely  to  give  recommendations  with  more  regard  to  the 
persons  themselves  than  to  the  wants  of  the  public.  Judging 
from  the  evidence  brought  before  the  committees  of  this 
House,  it  must  be  admitted  that  public  opinion  does  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  mode  which  is  at  present  in  existence  for 
the  granting  of  licences,  whether  they  be  for  public-houses  or 
beer-houses ;  and  looking  at  the  course  which  the  Government 
has  taken — ^I  do  not  mean  this  Grovemment  in  particular,  but 
the  course  Parliament  has  taken  in  past  times — ^I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  public  opinion  of  every  city,  town,  and 
district  should  not  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Some  time  ago,  when  I  was  down  at  Birmingham,  a  large 
number  of  persons  connected  with  this  question  had  an  inter- 
view with  me  and  with  my  hon.  Colleague.  We  had  a  long 
discussion  on  the  question,  and  I  explained  to  them  what  I 
now  wish  to  explain  to  the  House — ^that  although  objecting 
to  the  Bill  on  the  grounds  which  I  have  stated,  yet  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  House  might  proceed  a  step  further 
than  it  has  already  done,  and  intrust  to  the  ordinary  local 
governing  bodies  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  through- 
out the  kingdom  the  decision  of  this  question,  with  regard 
to  the  opening  of  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  the^ 
granting  of  licences  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
You  cannot  put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  you  do  the  appomtment 
of  ma^stratcs  j  and  you  caunot  remove  it  from  twenty 
magiistratee  and  put  it  into  the  hauda  of  Bome  half-dozen 
men  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  You  can  make  no  change 
from  where  you  are,  unless  you  intrust  to  the  municipal 
council,  or  some  committee  of  the  municipal  council,  in  the 
various  borougliB,  the  power  of  determining  the  nomber  of 
licences  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  or  beer. 

If  you  were  to  intrust  it  to  the  Council,  instead  of  to  the  fiJI 
vote  of  the  rat«-payers,  as  proposed  by  the  Bill,  I  think  you 
would  avoid  everything  like  a  sudden  and  violent  interference 
with  property,  and  yon  would  also  avoid  the  capricious  action 
which   might   take   place   if  two-thirds   of  the   rate-payers 
were  to  judge  this   question,  and   you  would  give  to    the 
whole  body  of  the  rate-payers  through  their  representatives 
in  their  municipal  councils,  the  determination  of  a  question 
which   every   day    is   becoming   more   important   with    the 
great  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country.     I  know  no  pro- 
posal which  could  be  made  from  the  point  where  we  now 
et^nd  to  the  tioint  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  except  the 
one   which    I    have    suggested.      Generally,   the    municipal 
councils  iu  this  country  perform  their  duties  with  admirable 
success,  and  there  is  no  Bill  passed  in  this  century  which  has 
been  more  successful  than  the  one  which  the  House  passed  to 
reform  the  corporations.     If  they  had  this  further  power,  I 
think  it  would  add  to  their  influence  and  dignity ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  opinions  of  tlie  people  would  be  fairly  carried 
out  in   reference  to   this   question.      But  there   is   another 
qncstion.       Hon,    Gentlemen    opposite    may    say    that    this 
could  not  be  done  in  the  rural  districts,  where  there  are  no 
corporations,  aud  therefore  my  suggestion  could  not  apply. 
But  I  think  if  it  were  attempted  in  the  towns,  and  it  was 
.found   more  advantageous   and   anccessfiil  than  the  present 
system,  something  could  be  found  before  long  to  extend  the 
new  system  to  the  agricultural  districts  as  well :  but  if  that 
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should  be  found  impracticable,  it  is  no  reason  for  debarring 
the  towns  from  the  benefit. 

I  should  not  have  brought  such  a  question  as  this  before 
the  House^  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine  of  the  result  of  these 
changes  as  what  I  may  call  the  Temperance  party  in  this 
House.  I  have  not  that  faith  in  any  act  of  the  Legislature  on 
this  subject  which  my  hon.  Friend  has.  I  believe  in  the 
effects  of  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  of  the  improve- 
ment which  is  gradually  taking  place  amongst  them.  I  think 
that  drunkenness  is  not  on  the  increase,  but  rather  is  de- 
clining; and  I  hope,  whether  the  law  be  altered  or  not,  we 
shall  find  our  working-classes  becoming  more  and  more  sober 
than  in  past  times.  But  as  I  have  on  many  occasions  been 
before  the  public  favouring  the  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
temperance,  I  have  felt  bound  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
cannot  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  and  to  suggest 
what  the  House  might  do  by  way  of  giving  to  the  people 
through  their  municipal  councils  control  over  this  question. 
By  doing  this  you  might  promote  temperance  among  the 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a  great  and  manifest 
injustice  to  thousands  of  persons  now  engaged  in  this  trade^ 
whose  property  would  be  rendered  uncertain  if  not  altogether 
destroyed  if  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  House. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   TITLES  BILL. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MAY  12,  1861. 

From  Hansard. 

[The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  was  a  measure  to  prohibit  Catholic  Bishops 
from  assuming  any  title  from  any  place  or  territory  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  Papal  Edict  had  recently  created  an  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  this  caused  a  foment  or  panic  in  the  countiy,  which  was  much 
stimulated  by  a  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  then  Prime  Iklinister,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  Bill  passed  by  large  majorities,  but  it  has 
been  wholly  ineffectual,  is  now  obsolete,  and  will  probably  shortly  be 
repealed.] 

I  AM  exceedingly  glad  that  the  discussion  has  taken  the 
turn  which  it  has  now  assumed;  for  as  the  proposition  before 
the  House  is  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair^  this 
appears  to  me  a  very  fitting  time  to  discuss  the  principle  of 
the  Bill^  and  the  propriety  of  taking  any  iiirther  steps  with 
regard  to  it.  I  was  much  struck  with  an  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bipon  in  a  former 
debate,  that  it  is  an  extremely  dangerous  thing  for  a  Grovem- 
ment  to  be  legislating  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  forced  to  do 
something  with  regard  to  a  particular  question,  without 
knowing  either  exactly  what  it  has  to  do,  or  how  it  ought  to 
do  it.     There  is  great  practical  wisdom  in  that  observation. 

I  will  turn  back  to  some  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
this  question.    The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  commenced  the  fray  by  his  celebrated  letter ;  and  any 
stranger  to  the  country  who  read  that  letter  must  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  great  outrage  had  been  committed. 
Within  a  week  after  the  pubhcation  of  that  letter,  the  noble 
Lord,  the  chief  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Judges,  including  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  assembled 
round  the  festive  board  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City  of 
London ;  and  there  language  was  used  which,  to  eay  the 
least,  should  not  have  been  employed  by  eedate  and  learned 
men  accustomed  to  administer  justice,  whether  it  was  used  in 
seriousness  or  in  Jake. 

I  must  here  remark,  however,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
astonished  at  anything  which  takes  place  in  connection  with 
such  a  question  at  the  Mansion  House  of  the  City  of  London, 
for,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  Mansion  House  was  built 
out  of  fines  extorted  from  Nonjurors,  from  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the  society  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Toleration.  There  is  another  carioua 
fact  connected  with  that  building.  One  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  build  it,  the  Earl 
of  Burlington  of  that  day  presented  to  the  Common  Council 
an  admirable  design  by  an  Italian  architect ;  but  the  architect 
being  an  Italian,  and  his  name, '  Palladio/  possibly  suggesting 
Rome,  his  design,  which  was  the  best  offered,  was  rejected 
by  the  Corporation,  though  he  had  been  dead  150  years, 

I  have  observed  almost  all  that  has  appeared  in  the 
papers  during  the  agitation  of  this  question,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  logiod 
definition  of  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  this 
country,  and  no  agreement  as  to  any  remedy  which  Parlia- 
ment could  provide.  I  may  say  the  same  for  the  leading 
articles  in  the  newspapers,  from  the  Timen  down  to  the 
humblest  country  paper.    Not  one  has  proposed  an  intelligible 
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remedy  for  the  grievance.  Certain  specifics,  indeed,  have  been 
proposed  out  of  doors;  but  the  noble  Lord  has  not  been 
so  imprudent  as  to  accept  them.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Gum- 
ming, among  the  rest,  proposed  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
should  be  packed  oflF  to  Italy  in  a  man-of-war,  with  Admiral 
Harcourt  as  commander.  The  choice  was  perhaps  happy, 
because  Admiral  Harcourt  is  the  son  of  a  man  who,  while  a 
bishop  in  the  dominant  Church,  received  no  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  money  ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  his  son  should  be  hostile  to  any  rival  in  so  profitable  a 
calling. 

I  will  not  allude  particularly  to  the  speeches  made  by  certain 
distinguished  individuals,  to  the  burnings  in  eflSgy  or  to  the 
threats  of  serving  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  a  certam  Austrian 
general  had  been  served.  I  give  the  noble  Lord  credit  for 
being  too  wise  to  follow  such  counsel.  But  after  the  noble 
Lord  wrote  his  celebrated  letter,  he  has  had  three  months  for 
quiet  deliberation  whether  in  Downing-street  or  Windsor; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  three  months  we  have  the  noble  Lord^s 
speech,  which  is  not  about  the  Papal  rescript,  the  real  matter 
in  hand,  but  about  various  matters  that  have  occurred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  The  noble  Lord  is  now  conscious 
of  the  difficulty,  and  cannot  withdraw  Ireland  without  over- 
throwing the  whole  speech  upon  which  his  legislation  is 
founded. 

The  noble  Lord  objects  to  the  synod  of  Thurles.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  such  s)Tiods,  or  anything  else  which  interferes 
with  education ;  but  if  the  two  Churches  are  compared,  we 
must  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Protestant  bishops 
and  clergy  are  quite  as  meddlesome  in  politics  as  the 
Catholics,  and  more  especially  upon  this  very  question  of 
national  education.  I  have,  while  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
spoken  to  a  gentleman  who  is  a  county  magistrate  and  a 
chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians,  and  that  gentleman  has 
said  that  the  Established  clergy  have  committed  a  great  mis- 
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take  in  so  univereolly  rcjectii]^  the  national  gch(xils,  sm  they 
have  by  such  conduct  thrown  them  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  priests.  We  should  not  then  judge  too  harshly  of  the 
eynod  of  Thurles  for  taking  a  different  view  of  education  from 
them,  more  especially  as  at  that  synod  the  votes  were  equally 
divided,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  Established 
clergy  either  in  Ireland  or  in  England.  But  the  noble  Liord 
will  have  no  bishops  but  his  own  bishops,  of  whom  he  is  by 
turns  the  tyrant  and  the  vassal ;  while  the  bishops  of  Ireland, 
in  whom  the  people  have  confidence,  are  not  to  have  any 
opinion  on  this  question  of  education,  or,  if  they  have,  thoy 
are  not  to  express  it.  But  the  noble  Lord  has  not  been  able 
clearly  to  detine  the  matter  upon  which  he  is  going  to 
legislate.  He  has  had  to  cite  a  great  number  of  Acts,  to 
garnish  with  references  to  history,  and  menaces  from  other 
countries,  and  to  make  up  what  lawyers  call  a  cumulative  case, 
in  order  to  establish  even  the  slightest  reason  for  legislation. 

The  noble  Lord  admits  that  the  law  has  not  been  broken ; 
he  cannot  cite  any  instance  in  which  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland  have  broken  the  law.  I  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  going  to  admit  that  as  the  law  has  not  been  broken,  no 
offence  has  been  committed,  instead  of  which  he  is  about  to 
ask  for  a  stringent  law  to  put  down  an  ufience  which  has 
never  been  committed.  There  is  one  point  on  which  the  law 
has  been  broken,  and  that  is  in  the  importation  of  the  Bull ; 
but  with  that  offence  the  noble  Lord  will  not  interfere.  The 
language  of  the  Pope  is  complained  of  as  offensive;  but 
have  priests  in  power  ever  used  any  other?  The  language 
is  offensive — such  language  as  might  have  been  used  by 
Hildebnmd,  and  very  like  what  is  used  in  our  own  legul 
documents.  I  recollect  a  charge  of  libel  being  brought 
against  an  unfortunate  newspaper  editor,  in  whieh  he  was 
charged  with  every  imaginable  offence;  but  that  was  the 
mere  formal  wording  of  the  legal  document.  So  it  is  with 
the    language    of  the    Pope.      Offensive,  aggressive    it    ts — 
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such  as  I  despise  and  loathe;  it  is  rather  a  form  than  a 
substance — ^but  it  is  not  a  justification  for  the  present  attempt 
at  legislation.  But  the  noble  Lord  says  that  there  is  an 
attack  by  a  foreign  Power  on  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  has  truly  observed  that  the 
Pope's  being  a  temporal  power  is  merely  an  accident.  The 
Pope  is  a  priest^  and  it  happens  unfortunately  that  he  is  also 
a  temporal  prince ;  but  if  he  were  at  Avignon,  or  Naples,  or 
Brazil,  or  even  in  the  town  of  GtJway,  still  he  would  be  Pope 
and  priest,  and  would  have  precisely  the  same  power  over  the 
Catholic  world  as  he  has  at  present. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Queen  is,  in  the  sense  used  by  the 
noble  Lord,  no  better  than  a  fiction.  There  might  have 
been  such  a  supremacy  down  to  the  times  of  James  II, 
but  now  there  is  no  supremacy  but  that  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  The 
Queen  is  the  chief  of  the  Established  Church;  but  that 
Church  has  not  been  assailed  either  in  its  wealth  or  power. 
The  Queen  has  not  the  power  of  making  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  and  therefore  the  making  of  them  by  the  only  Power 
on  earth  that  has  authority  to  make  them,  is  no  invasion  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  noble  Lord  says  that  the 
Pope  has  ignored  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  and 
has  abolished  the  see  of  Canterbury.  But  the  Pope  has 
always  done  so ;  he  looks  upon  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
usurping  Church,  pretty  much  as  the  Church  of  England 
looks  upon  congregations  of  Dissenters.  Does  not  that 
Church,  when  appealing  to  the  House  on  the  plea  of  religious 
destitution,  reckon  up  the  population  in  a  district,  and  the 
number  of  Church  sittings,  without  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  dissenting  teachers,  or  of  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
ship ?  It  is  thus  that  one  Church  always  treats  another ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  proofs,  that  so  much  as  we  have 
of  Churches  and  of  religions,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  has 
made  very  little  way  amongst  the  Churches  of  the  world. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  there  is  any  strength  in  the 
argument  which  is  used  so  ofteiij  that  bishops  in  ordinary 
are  not  neceseary  for  the  (ifFactual  working  oi'  the   Roman 
Catholic  Church.      I  am  no  friend   to  the  bishops   of  any 
Church.     Bnt  my  individual  opinion  lias  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  legislation  on  this  question.     I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous aa  to  eay  to  another  Church  that  bishops  are  not 
necessarj'   for   that   Church ;    and    if  bishops   are   necessary 
for  the  Anglican  Church,  who  can  say  they  are  not   neces- 
sary for  the  Church  of  Rome?     We   have  heard  much   of 
the   changing  of  vicars-apostolic    to    bishops    in   ordinary, 
and    I  wish   on   this   subject    to   read   an   extract    from   a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  constituent  who   is  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  of  the  Komish  Church.     I  believe   that 
in  that  letter  it  is  conclusively  urged  that  the  change  from 
vicars-apostolic  to  bishops  in  ordinary  went  far  to  free  the 
bishops  from  the  arbitrary  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
place  them  under  the  control  of  a  regularly-organised  code  of 
laws.     My  correspondent  says  that   the  principal  argument 
against  the  bishoprics  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  bishops  would  be  more  under  the  control  of  the   Pope 
than  the  vicars-apostolic.     That  is  wholly   erroneous.      The 
bishop  exercises  his  authority  in  virtue  of  his  office,  while 
the  vicar-apostolic  acts  as  the  mere  delegate  of  the  Pope,  who 
is  the  immediate  bishop  of  the  district.     In  both  cases  the 
territory  is  marked  out.     In  one  case  it  is  called  a  diocese, 
and  in  the  other  a  district,  and  in  both  cases  the  Pope  confers 
the  Jurisdiction.     In  both  cases  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
who  belong  to  the  Church,  which  includes,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Church,  all   baptized   persons  j   but  it  is  not   to  be 
exercised  except  over  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  it.     In 
the  case  of  the  bishops,  they  are  governed  by  laws  regularly 
enacted;   while  the  vlcars-apostolie  are  controlled  solely   by 
the  will  of  the  Pope,  who  exercises  as  much  power  as  he 
thinks  proper.     The   difference  is   this,  a   vicar-apostohc   is 
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alone  responsible  to  the  Pope  and  to  his  will^  whatever  it 
might  determine  j  but  when  a  bishop  in  ordinary  is  appointed^ 
he  is  relieved  from  the  caprice— if  I  may  say  so— of  the  Pope, 
and  is  subject  alone  to  those  portions  of  the  canon  law  that 
can  be  exercised  in  any  country  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  of  the  civil  law  of  that  country.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  have  suffered  no 
grievance  in  being  driven  back  again  to  the  rule  of  vicars- 
apostolic.  I  beg  to  ask  the  people  of  this  country,  whether 
they  would  prefer  to  live  under  the  ordinary  constitution  of 
the  country,  administered  by  its  recognised  tribunals;  or 
under  some  special  commission,  with  some  exceptional  state 
of  the  law,  where  liberty  may  be  less  secure  than  under  the 
ordinary  and  recognised  law  of  the  State  ?  I  do  not  intend 
quoting  further  from  the  document  I  hold  in  my  hand ;  but 
I  think  it  only  fairness  to  the  gentleman  who  sent  it  that  I 
should  make  use  of  it  to  this  extent.  I  maintain  that  the 
course  that  has  been  taken  in  making  these  bishops  in  or- 
dinary of  vicars-apostolic  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  England  from  much  of  that  ultramontane  in- 
fluence of  which  the  House  has  heard  so  much :  for  if  the 
bishops  are  natives  here,  and  appointed  with  the  consent  of 
those  over  whom  they  will  subsequently  exercise  control,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  will 
become  more  national  in  character,  than  when  ruled  over  by 
the  Pope  and  the  statutes  of  his  council. 

The  noble  Lord  has  designated  the  proceeding  as  an  insult 
to  the  Crown,  and  an  attack  on  the  independence  of  the 
nation.  I  wish  he  could  g^t  rid  of  the  silly  and  groundless 
fears  he  entertains  on  these  points.  To  talk  of  this  nation, 
its  Crown  and  independence,  being  menaced  by  a  petty 
sovereign  or  prince  at  Rome,  is  really  too  ludicrous.  If 
England  had  not  concurred  in  the  invasion  of  Rome  by 
the  French,  that  temporal  prince,  the  Pope,  would  probably 
be   now   no  prince,  there  would  be  a  republic   established 


at  Rome,  and,  perhaps,  the  religious  separated  from  the 
political  power  for  ever.  But  the  country  ia  misled  hy 
these  phrases,  which  are  so  misused  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  '  A  foreign  power  has  endaD- 
gered  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and  attacked  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.'  The  whole  matter  is  one  of 
idea,  of  scntimeat,  of  such  fine  material  that  it  is  impossilile 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  grapple  with  the  case   before 

us.     I  admit  the  insult  and  oSensiveness  of  the  lang-ua^e 

it  is  repulsive  to  our  feelings  that  such  language  should  l>e 
employed.  But,  admitting  all  that,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover 
how  legislatiou  can  affect  the  question  beueficially  at  all. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  has  told  us  that  tliis 
Bill  will  meet  the  emergency,  and  uo  more.  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  is  wise  and  prudent  in  not  making  it  more  strio- 
geut  than  it  is.  Of  course  the  noble  Lord  consulted  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  It  is  well  known  that  he  consulted  the 
bishops;  and  I  donbt  not  he  consulted  the  noble  Earl  who 
fills  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  noble  Lord  informs  the  House  that  the  Bill  will  meet 
the  emergency,  and  that  he  has  proposed  nothing  that  is  not 
required  for  the  precise  evil  complained  of;  and  yet,  within  a 
few  days  after  its  first  appearance,  three-fourths  of  the  Bill  ar* 
given  up.  After  three  months  of  discussion  and  consultation 
with  all  these  able  and  learned  and  pious  men,  with  whom  the 
noble  Lord  has  been  conferring,  he  admits  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  his  own  Bill ;  and  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  second  reading,  consequently  withdraws  three-fourths 
of  it.  I  then  argued  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  know 
where  he  was  hit,  or  the  remedy  for  the  wound  of  which 
he  complained;  and  the  fact  of  the  withdrawal  of  three -fourths 
of  the  measure  supjwrts  my  argument.  The  noble  Lord  has 
retained  the  clause  forbidding  the  assumption  of  titles,  Well, 
assuming  titles  will  be  illegal  by  the  Bill,  what  is  the  result? 
At  present  the  assumptiou  is  not  legal,  and  titles  assumed  by 
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Boman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  are  looked  upon  as  mere  matters 
of  courtesy,  which  give  no  status,  or  rank,  or  precedence  over 
any  other  subject  of  the  realm.  But  in  any  case  the  Boman 
Catholics  only  will  submit  to  the  authorities  of  these  digni- 
taries— no  matter  whether  bishops,  cardinals,  or  archbishops. 

But  is  there  no  effect  produced  by  the  BiQ  ?  Already  the 
noble  Lord  has  thrown  over  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  sentiments  of  the  Cummings,  the  M'Neiles,  and 
the  Stowells.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Protestantism  at  present ; 
it  is  a  question  .of  politics.  I  beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
then,  as  a  question  of  politics,  who  is  injured  by  the  Bill? 
The  noble  Lord  does  not  touch  the  Pope.  I  believe  the 
Pope  acted  very  foolishly,  and  that  Cardinal  Wiseman 
also  acted  foolishly;  but  both  will  go  unscathed.  The 
true  sufferers  will  be  the  wearer  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
millions  of  subjects  professing  the  Boman  Catholic  religion. 
Look  at  the  speeches,  the  writings,  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  last  six  months.  Is  it  possible  that  all  these  could  have 
occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  without  producing  a  per- 
manent evil  as  regards  the  harmony  and  the  well-being 
and  strength  of  the  nation  ?  Then  take  Ireland  alone.  There 
has  been  a  great  gulf  heretofore  existing  between  England 
and  Ireland,  a  gulf  created  by  past  legislation.  The  noble 
Lord  has  helped  to  widen  and  deepen  that  gulf,  and  there 
is  now  a  more  marked  separation  between  the  countries  than 
has  existed  at  any  period  in  the  last  twenty  years.  We  have 
by  our  legislation  taught  8,cxx),cxx)  of  our  fellow-subjects 
that  their  priests  are  hated  by  the  British  Legislature,  and 
that  they  themselves  are  treated  with  disrespect,  and  their 
loyalty  denied  by  this  House  and  the  leading  Minister  of  the 
country.  That  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  one  which 
we  are  bound  to  take  into  consideration. 

We  were  informed  not  long  since  that  at  the  Thurles 
synod,  half  the  prelates  assembled  were  in  favour  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  other  half  against  them.     I  doubt  not,  if 
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a  second  synod  were  to  take  place,  there  will  be  an  unanuuons 
feeling  against  them.  The  noble  Lord  heretofore  had  a  party 
amongst  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  be  has 
destroyed  that  party  by  his  policy,  and  rendered  them  unani- 
mous against  the  Protestant  Government  of  that  country.  I 
ask  any  Gentleman  here,  not  a  Boman  Catholic,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  recent  proceedings  on  him  if  he  were 
a,  member  of  that  Church  ?  Does  the  House  suppose  there  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  family  in  the  empire,  when  assembled  round 
the  hearth,  that  does  not  entertain  a  greater  reverence  for  the 
Pope  now,  than  before  these  miscbievous  proceedings  com- 
menced ?  And  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  missionary 
agencies  of  that  Church,  scatt<!red  over  the  kingdom  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants,  will  take  fresh  hope  from  the 
paroxysm  of  terror  and  alarm  into  which  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  thrown  themselves?  'flie  apostles  overthrew 
the  Pagan  worship  of  Rome ;  Luther,  single-handed,  wrested 
whole  empires  from  the  Pope  j  whilst  here  is  a  Church,  en- 
dowed with  millions,  and  having  15,000  learned  clergymen 
for  its  guidance  and  control,  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  and  all  that  by  a  Church  which,  in  these  realms, 
has  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
its  opponents. 

I  wish  the  noble  Lord  had  told  the  House  where  the  gain 
lies.  Is  it  in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  which  refers  to  the 
inviolable  character  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland? 
Every  one  is  aware  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
is  not  worth  one  good  man  raising  his  voice  in  its  support ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  well  knows  that  it  only  waits  the  lifting 
of  his  own  finger  to  ensure  such  a  majority  in  that  House 
as  would  suppress  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  Church  for 
ever,  notwithstanding  its  in\*iolabIe  character.  Is  it  as  a 
matter  of  gratification  to  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  that  the  noble  Lord  introduced  the  measure — 1  matter 
of  strife  and  rivalry  between  the  Bishop  of  St.  James's-scjuare 
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and  the  Archbishop  of  Golden-square?  Is  one  to  be  sup- 
pressed for  the  satisfaction  of  the  other?  In  such  a  oase^ 
there  will  be  no  great  gain  to  the  people,  to  political  freedom^ 
or  to  the  Christianity  of  this  country  in  suppressing  one 
ecclesiastic,  and  conferring  domination  and  power  on  the 
other. 

In  my  opinion  the  noble  Lord  has  made  a  g^reat  mistake. 
In  the  first  place,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  then  consulted  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  A  more 
unsafe  man  than  the  Bishop  of  London  he  could  not  have 
selected.  Look  at  his  character.  He  is  an  amphibious 
creature,  reported  by  one  to  be  a  Puseyite,  whilst  another 
says  he  is  on  the  high  road  to  Home.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the 
amount  of  abuse  that  is  lavished  upon  him;  and  yet  the 
noble  Lord  '  rejoiced  that  he  had  the  consent  of  that  prelate.^ 
That  ecclesiastic,  with  twenty  thousand  excellent  consolations, 
shed  tears  in  presence  of  a  deputation  that  waited  on  him.  But 
doubtless  they  resembled  the  tears  shed  by  the  Syrian  monk, 
who  declared,  according  to  the  historian,  that  '  tears  were  as 
natural  to  him  as  perspiration.'  However,  it  would  appear 
that  the  said  monk  was  less  wise  than  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  one  respect,  for  another  historian  relates  of  him  that  he 
feigned  insanity  that  he  might  escape  being  made  a  bishop. 

It  is  evident  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  in  a  quagmire,  and  he  knows  it  well. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
Kingdom,  of  this  House,  and  of  Christianity,  if  the  Bill  were 
withdrawn,  instead  of  being  proceeded  with.  There  is  no 
one  in  favour  of  the  Bill  except  the  noble  Lord  himself,  for 
not  one  of  his  colleagues  has  really  made  a  good  fight  for  it. 
The  Government  supporters  disagree;  and  even  the  law 
ofiicers  of  the  Crown  give  different  accounts  of  the  measure. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst  made  an  excellent  speech, 
not  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  against  Papal  aggression ;  and 
concluded  his    speech  with   a  request,   that  he  should  be 
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permitted  to  substitute  a.  netr  preamble  and  new  clauses, 
which  he  was  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  do.  I  doubt 
not  when  we  go  into  Committee  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
sabmit  those  clauses.  But  the  Bill  of  the  nohle  Lord  is 
repudiate  hy  all  clasBes;  and  the  press  also  repudiates  it. 
It  is  well  understood  that  the  noble  Lord  is  practising 
a  cheat,  a  delusion  on  the  people  of  England,  The  people 
have  been  clamouring  for  a  reBistanee  to  the  aggression  of 
the  Pope,  but  not  for  such  resistance  as  this  measure  afibrdfi. 
They  expect  something  that  will  be  felt ;  but  not  the 
pretence  of  a  measure,  which,  whilst  it  insults  Roman 
Catholics,  ofTers  no  defence  to  Protestants. 

There  is  another  remarkable  point  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
find  any  of  the  holy  men  of  this  House  in  favour  of  the  BiJl 
— men  who  are  really  attached  to  the  Church  of  Eng-land. 
The  hon.  Members  for  Oxford  University,  for  Kent,  for 
Midhurst,  not  overlooking  the  Solicitor- General, — not  one 
of  them  is  to  be  found  struggling  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  It 
has  been  said  '  Multse  terrieolis  lingULc,  ccelestibus  una.'  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  celestials  in  this  House  are  mcve 
agreed  about  the  matter  than  any  of  those  who  feel  little 
regard  for  Protestantism  or  Catholicism.  If  the  noble  Lord 
cannot  show  a  united  Cabinet  or  party — if  out  of  doors 
nobody  is  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  the  press  is  almost 
unanimously  against  it — it  is  a  fair  ground  for  asking  the 
House  to  proceed  no  further  with  the  measure.  If  legislation 
be  necessary  at  all,  let  it  be  substantial  and  to  the  purpose ; 
if  we  are  to  obey  the  clamour  out  of  doors,  let  us  satisfy  it 
by  some  substantial  measure  of  legislation.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  cry  out  of  doors  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
I  rather  think  some  hon.  Members  are  afraid  of  that. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Salford  {Mr.  Brotherton)  has  said  that 
I  and  my  Colleague  do  not  speak  the  sentiments  of  our 
constituents ;  but,  at  least,  we  speak  our  sincere  convio- 
tion.     A  reverend  gentleman  (the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell),  one 
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of  the  constituents  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford^  whose 
Protestantism  seems  to  be  vituperation^  and  whose  Christian 
charity  clamour^  has  thanked  Gk)d  that  he  is  represented 
hj  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford.  I  am  sure  my  hon.  Friend 
must  feel  it  humiliating  to  be  patronised  in  such  a  manner. 

But  I  will  admit  that  many  Members  act  in  a  manner 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  a  large  number  of  their  con- 
stituents. What  of  that?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
representative  system^  the  656  men  returned  to  this  House 
may  be  considered  as  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  their  duty  to  be  the  victims^  subjects^  and  tools  of  a 
cry,  but  manfully  and  boldly  to  withstand  it,  if  they  believe 
it  to  be  a  hollow  one.  Of  course,  this  language  will  not 
apply  to  hon.  Members  who  conscientiously  differ  from  me 
•on  this  question ;  but  they  must  be  very  blind  who  do  not 
know  that  the  force  of  this  cry,  for  which  the  noble  Lord 
is  largely  responsible,  is  one  not  a  few  Members  are  dis- 
posed to  yield  to.  We  ought  to  resist  the  cry,  to  stem  the 
torrent ;  and  it  will  be  infinitely  more  honourable  to  go  home 
to  our  avocations,  if  we  have  any,  and  abandon  public  life  for 
ever,  in  defence  of  principles  we  have  always  held  to  be  true, 
rather  than  be  instruments  of  a  cry  to  create  discord  between 
the  Irish  and  English  nations,  and  to  perpetuate  animosities 
which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  done  much  to  lessen. 
We  are  here  to  legislate  calmly  and  deliberately,  without 
reference  to  the  passions  and  contending  fistctions  that  may 
rage  out  of  doors ;  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  that  the  course 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  has  been  so  recklessly  dragging  us 
is  fruitful  in  discord,  hatred,  religious  animosities — ^that  it 
has  separated  Ireland  from  this  country,  has  withdrawn  her 
national  sympathies  from  us,  and  has  done  an  amount  of 
mischief  which  the  legislation  of  the  next  ten  years  cannot 
entirely,  if  at  all,  abate. 

No  one  would  have  touched  this  Bill — certainly  not  the 
noble  Lord— could  he  have  foreseen  all  the  difficulties  that 
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have  arisen  out  of  it.  First  of  all,  the  Government  has  been 
broken  up,  though  prohahly  the  noble  Lord  is  patriotic 
enough  to  believe  tliat  that  is  not  a  national  calamity.  But 
the  business  of  Parliament  has  been  stopped  for  balf  a 
session ;  and  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet ;  the  Speaker 
has  not  left  the  chair ;  we  are  only  on  the  brink,  and  about 
to  plunge  in.  An  hon.  Gentleman  haa  a  proposition,  to  be 
supported  by  a  large  number,  for  a  measure  infinitely  more 
stringent.  The  noble  Lord  will  not  carry  his  own  measure 
but  by  the  support  of  those  who  want  one  much  moi-e 
stringent.  But  they  who  want  persecution  will  rather  take 
a  little  than  he  entirely  baffled.  The  noble  Lord  will  not 
withdraw  the  Bill,  because  it  will  be  humiliating  to  do  so. 
But  is  it  not  very  humiliating  to  go  on  with  it;  to  be 
legislating  for  no  practical  good  result;  to  pass  a  mciasure 
which  the  noble  Lord  knows  will  not  satisfy  those  to  appeass 
whose  clamour  it  is  proposed,  and  which  must  produce  the  worst 
effects  between  England  and  Ireland?  In  1829  a  measure 
was  passed — long  delayed — which  professed  to  give  Roman 
Catholics  all  the  liberty  we  ourselves  enjoy.  I  will  stand 
upon  that  Act.  It  is  far  better  to  have  faith  in  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  to  bind  them  to  the  Legislature  and 
t^e  Crown  by  a  generous  and  confiding  treatment,  than  to 
proceed  in  such  a  course  as  the  House  is  now  invited  to 
enter  on. 

The  noble  Lord,  I  repeat,  thinks  there  is  great  danger  in 
this  aggression  of  the  Pope.  How  is  there  any  danger  1- 
The  Pope  can  have  no  authority,  except  over  the  Catholics. 
It  is  said  there  arc  8,000,000  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and 
should  the  number  in  England  and  Ireland  increase  to 
30,000,000,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  becoming  the  established  religion  of  the  country — 
should  an  Established  Chiu'ch  exist  so  long.  Therefore,  the 
argument  of  danger  supposes  the  conversion  of  the  people; 
for  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  country  can,  to  any  con- 
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siderable  degree,  come  under  the  rule  of  the  Pope.  The  noble 
Lord  has  drawn  up  an  indictment  against  8,cxx),cxx)  of  his 
countrymen;  he  has  increased  the  power  of  the  Pope  over 
the  Roman  Catholics,  for  he  has  drawn  closer  the  bonds 
between  them  and  their  Church  and  the  head  of  their  Church. 
The  noble  Lord  has  quoted  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  great 
men  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  though  it  were  necessary  now 
to  adopt  the  principles  which  prevailed  almost  universally 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Does  the  noble  Lord  forget  that  we 
are  the  true  ancients,  that  we  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
forefathers,  and  can  see  fiirther?  We  have  seen  the  working 
of  these  principles,  and  their  result,  and  have  concluded  to 
abandon  them. 

I  have  not  touched  on  any  matter  purely  religious ;  this 
House  is  not  the  place  for  religious  questions.  But  reflecting 
on  the  deep  mysteries  of  religion,  on  my  own  doubts  and 
frailties,  on  the  shortness  of  the  present  time,  and  on  the  awful 
and  unknown  future — I  ask  what  am  I  that  I  should  judge 
another  in  religious  things,  and  condemn  him  to  exclusion  and 
persecution  ?  I  fear  not  for  the  country  on  questions  like  this. 
England,  with  a  united  population — though  the  noble  Lord 
has  done  much  to  disunite  them-cares  nothing  for  foreign 
potentates,  be  their  combinations  what  they  may.  England, 
with  her  free  press,  her  advancing  civilisation,  her  daily  and 
hourly  progress  in  the  arts,  sciences,  industry,  and  morals, 
will  withstand  any  priestly  attempts  to  subjugate  the  mind, 
and  successfully  resist  any  menaces,  whether  coming  from 
Lambeth  or  from  Rome.  I  am  one  of  a  sect  which  has 
invariably  held  the  principles  I  now  advocate,  which  has  in 
past  years  suffered  greatly  from  those  principles  which  the 
noble  Lord  now  wishes  to  introduce  into  our  legislature. 
I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  raise  my  voice  against  such  an 
attempt,  and  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  proceed  no  further. 
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From  Hansard. 

Althouoh  this  question  has  been  discussed  almost  every 
session  since  I  have  had  a  seat  in  Parliament^  I  have  never 
ventured  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  observations  upon  it, 
and  hoping^  as  I  do  most  unfeignedly,  that  this  may  be  the 
yery  last  occasion  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  it, 
I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  very  few  moments 
while  I  state  the  opinions  which  I  entertain  upon  it.  I  was 
once  asked  by  an  hon.  Member  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side 
of  the  House  why  I  had  not  spoken  upon  the  Jew  Bill,  and 
I  gave  him  a  candid  answer.  I  told  him  that  I  had  never 
heard  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fact  or  argument  from  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  which,  like  facts  and  arguments 
on  a  great  many  questions  which  come  before  us,  could  be 
fairly  grappled  with,  and  which  a  man  could  underlie  to 
lay  hold  of  in  the  hope  of  answering  it.  I  told  him  further, 
that  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
were  actuated,  I  believed  very  honestly,  by  what  was  rather 
a  sentiment  than  anything  else;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
whom  I   have  alluded,  not  by  any  means  one  of  the  least 
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distinguished  amongst  you,  admitteii  that  I  was  perfectly 
right,  and  that  it  was  more  a  sentiment  than  anything  else. 
A  sentiment  is,  of  course,  difficult  ta  argue  against.  This 
sentiment  has  gradually  sunk  down  into  a  phrase,  and  we 
understand  now  that  wliat  is  meant  by  that  phrase  is  that 
we,  on  thia  side,  are  about  to  unchristianise  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Now  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  these  discossioiis, 
to  trace  whence  this  notion  or  feeling  of  unchrietianisino^ 
springs,  and  I  think  1  can  trace  it  backwards  through  the 
changes  of  the  law,  by  which  successive  parties  and  sects, 
and  sections  of  the  people  of  this  country,  have,  during  the 
last  i6o  years,  been  admitted  to  full  participation  in  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  very  same  feeling,  though  it 
was  called  something  else,  was  in  operation  when  you  ex- 
cluded the  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament.  The  very 
same  feeling  under  a  Bomowhat  different  title  was  in  opera- 
tion when  the  Unitarians  were  subjected  to  oppreseive 
statutes;  and  it  was  the  very  same  spirit,  however  much 
you  may  attempt  to  disguise  it,  under  which,  previous  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  Dissent^iTs 
of  thia  country  were  excluded  from  municipal  and  other 
offices.  It  always  seems  to  me  to  come  from  that  appetite 
for  supremacy  which  springs  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  in  this  country  a  powerful  and  dominant  Church,  con- 
nected chiefly  with  a  powerful  ruling  class,  and  that  step  by 
step  the  people  of  this  country,  one  section  after  another, 
have  wrested  from  tliat  Church,  and  from  that  class,  the 
rights  of  citizenship  which  we  have  claimed,  and  which  we 
now  enjoy. 

Now  what  can  be  more  marvellous  than  that  any  sane  man 
should  propose  that  doctrinal  differences  in  religion  should 
be  made  the  test  of  citizenship  and  jwlitical  rights  ?  Doc- 
trinal differences  in  religion,  in  all  human  probability,  will 
last   for   many  generations  to  come,  and  may  possibly  last 
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so  long  as  man  shall  inhabit  this  globe;  but  if  you  permit 
these  differences  to  be  tbe  testa  of  citizenship,  what  is  it 
but  to  atlmit  into  your  system  this  fatal  conclusion,  that 
social  and  political  differences  in  all  nations  can  never  be 
eradicated,  but  must  be  et«mal  ?  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
may  be  taken  probably  for  as  honest  and  consistent  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  opponents  of  this  Bill  as  can  be  found 
in  this  House.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  Baron  Eothsehild  in  any  matter 
which  can  affect  citizenship  or  the  duties  of  citizens,  or  in 
anything  whatsoever  of  which  the  laws  of  this  country 
can  justly  take  cognisance  as  relating  to  the  actions  of  tbe 
subjects  of  tbe  Crown.  I  have  watched  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  many  years  with  great  admiration — not  with  admiration 
for  the  principles  which  he  holds,  but  with  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  always  maintains  them.  If  all  men 
who  hold  what  I  regard  as  sound  principles  in  this  House 
were  to  take  the  hon.  Baronet  for  their  model,  sound  prin- 
ciples would  march  on  much  faster  than  they  do. 

Take,  for  instance,  what  may  be  called  the  morality  of 
politics,  and  yoo  will  find  that  the  hon.  Baronet  draws  nearly 
all  his  opinions  from  tbe  very' same  source  that  Baron  Koths- 
child  draws  his.  We  have  discussed  in  this  House  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  I  find  the  hon.  Baronet,  with 
bis  accustomed  bland  dignity,  quoting  against  me  with  perfect 
confidence  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  takes  his  notions  of  the 
priesthood  from  the  times  of  the  book  of  Esodus.  I  think 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  when  the  question  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  was  under  discussion, 
the  hon.  Baronet  referred  tbe  House  with  perfect  confidence 
to  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  hon.  Baronet  too,  I  think, 
will  not  dispute  that  bis  law  of  tithes  comes  from  the  very 
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sarae  book.  If  it  be  a  question  of  oatliB,  although  it  has 
been  Baid  by  the  highest  authority,  '  Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said  in  old  times.  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  tby  vows,'  the  '  swear  not 
at  all'  is  disregarded,  and  the  practice  of  the  hon.  Baronet — 
a  practice  approved  by  his  Church,  and  approved,  I  presume, 
by  a  majority  of  this  House — is  precisely  that  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  does  not  defend  the  practice  of  war,  yet  I  know 
writers  who  profess  the  same  faith  as  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
have  defended  the  practice  of  war,  because  tliey  say  it  was, 
if  not  inculcated,  at  least  permitted,  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I  cannot  sec,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  takes  his  piiblic  morality 
from  these  writings,  and  if  Baron  Rothschild  takes  his  from 
the  same  source,  and  if  the  question  of  citizenship  be  not 
a  matter  of  doctrinal  religion,  but  of  the  due  performanee 
of  our  duties  to  each  other  and  to  the  State— I  cannot  sec 
why  the  hon.  Baronet  should,  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  have 
sat  in  this  Hiiuse,  and  Baron  Bothschild,  elected  by  the  iirst 
constituency  of  the  kingdom,  be  shut  out. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  his 
own  shadow,  as  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to  quarrel  with  Baron 
Rothschild  on  these  grounds.  But  what  a  ridiculous  position 
the  House  is  placed  in.  You  have  had  not  only  Baron  Roths- 
child, but  another  Member  of  his  persuasion  at  that  bar,  and, 
assuming  he  was  a  Christian,  you  allowed  him  to  begin  to 
take  the  oath  upon  the  Old  Testament.  You  made  no  objec- 
tion to  him  until  he  came  to  the  words  '  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian.'  If  the  oath  had  been  taken  with  the  words  '  on 
the  faith  of  a  Christian,'  as  you  interpret  them,  on  the  Old 
Testament,  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  legal  oath.  If  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  who  took  an  oath  in  a  court  of  law  to 
be  a  Cbrifitian,  no  Judge  would  allow  an  oath  to  Ive  taken 
on  the  Old  Testament;  but  would  require  it  to  bo  taken 
on  the  New  Testament,  because  tlie  book  must  be  the  symbol 
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of  the  faith  by  which  he  affirmed.  Well^  you  passed  a  Reso- 
lution that  the  seat  for  the  City  of  London  was  full^  and  you 
put  yourselves  out  of  court  with  regard  to  the  issuing  of  a 
new  writ.  If  a  man  was  an  alien^  and  had  been  elected  by 
a  constituency^  I  presume  that  it  would  be  competent  for 
the  House  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  examine  into  the 
petition  charging  him  with  being  an  alien^  and  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  that  he  was  such^  he  would  be 
excluded  from  the  House^  and  a  new  writ  would  issue. 
But  here  you  have  no  means  of  appointing  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  interrogating  Baron  Rothschild  as  to  whether 
he  is  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  He  took  one  oath^  and  part  of 
another.  This  House  declared  that  the  seat  was  full^  and 
that  a  new  writ  for  the  City  of  London  could  not  be  issued ; 
and  then  this  House  excluded  the  Member  who  was  elected 
from  his  seat. 

These  facts  lead  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  second  question^ 
of  as  great  importance  as  the  original  question  which  we  are 
now  discussing.  This  question  has  been  discussed  and  decided 
upon  within  a  very  recent  period  in  a  great  many  divisions 
in  this  House^  not  less^  I  believe^  than  fourteen  times. 
Whether  it  was  before  or  after  dinner — whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  assembled  —  there  was 
always  a  very  large  majority  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  from 
twenty-six,  at  the  lowest,  to  more  than  one  hundred  at  the 
highest.  I  want  to  ask  hon.  Grentlemen  opposite  whether 
they  think,  after  the  House  of  Commons  in  two,  if  not  three 
Parliaments,  within  very  recent  years,  has  decided  fourteen 
times  in  favour  of  the  candidate  elected  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, that  it  is  constitutional,  after  these  incessant  and  oft- 
repeated  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  constitu- 
encies of  this  country,  that  this  question  should  longer  remain 
unsettled  t 

I  am  told  there  is  an  awful  power  in  another  place. 
I  do  not  mean  Lords  Temporal  so  much  as  Lords  Spiritiud. 


SPEECHES   OF  JOHN    BRIGHT. 

I  have  no  great  opinion  of  Bisliops  in  any  case.  But  of  all 
subjecte,  this  is  about  the  very  last  on  which  I  should  like 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Bigliops  of  the  Cliuroh  of  Eng-Iand. 
High  titles,  vast  revenues,  great  power,  conferred  upon  Chris- 
tian ministers,  are  as  without  warrant  to  my  mind  in  Scrip- 
ture as  in  reason.  I  do  not  expect  that  they  should  W  able 
to  give  an  unbiassed,  impartial  judgment  on  a  question  like 
this.  I  understand  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of  the 
Government — coming  from  the  north  may  possibly  account 
for  it — is  alarmed  at  the  power  of  the  bishops.  I  would  not 
suggest  how  it  is  to  be  overcome ;  but  probably  tliere  are 
means  by  which  the  Government  can  procure  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  through  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  Now, 
(hat  appears  to  be  a  question  of  some  importance.  Tboug-h 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have  insisted  on  discussing  this 
question,  night  after  night,  every  session,  tor  years  past, 
let  UB  have  the  subject  thoroughly  probed,  if  this  is  to  l>e 
the  last  night. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  decided  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
Does  any  hon.  Gentleman  deny  it  ?  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represents  the  country,  the  country  is  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  There  is  another  estate  of  this  realm,  the  most  dignified 
of  all,  represented  in  this  House  by  the  Gentlemen  who  sit 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)  bench ;  that  estate  of  the  realm 
unites  cordially  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  with  the 
people  in  this  Bill.  Fourteen  times  has  this  measui-e  been 
can'ied  by  large  majorities  ;  repeatedly  has  it  been  sent  to 
the  other  House,  and  each  time  has  it  been  rejected,  and  on 
some  occasions  rejected  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate 
contempt.  Now,  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  if  there  is  any  remedy  in  the  constitution  for 
this  state  of  things  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  the  opportunity  of 
admitting  the  Jews  by  a  Resolution  of  this  House — he  had 
a  precedent  of  the  most  conclusive  kind  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pease — and  although  the  law  ofhcers  were  not  clear  upon  the 
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law  on  that  occasion^  still  the  House  of  Commons^  having 
once  established  a  precedent  of  that  nature^  any  person  wish- 
ing to  sustain  the  power  of  this  House^  and  of  one  g^reat 
branch  of  the  Legislature^  would  have  done  wisely  to  have 
maintained  the  precedent^  and  to  have  relied  on  it  in  this 
case. 

The  noble  Lord  preferred  what  he  thought  a  more  consti- 
tutional course^  and  he  asks  this  House  to  pass  Bills  for  the 
purpose.  Year  after  year  this  House  has  passed  this  measure^ 
and  I  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  thinks  we  are  to  go  on 
year  after  year  bombarding  the  Lords  with  this  Jew  Bill, 
with  no  other  result  than  that  it  should  be  sent  down  again  ? 
If  the  British  constitution  affords  no  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  not  worth  all  the  boasting  which  the  noble  Lord 
and  others  have  heaped  upon  it.  There  are  two  remedies  for  this 
evil.  The  one  is  the  creation  of  new  Peers.  ['  Hear  I']  Do  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  I  should  recommend  it.  I  think  the 
remedy  might  be  worse  than  the  disease ;  but  that  is  one  of 
the  remedies,  as  I  understand  it,  which  the  constitution  offers 
to  the  Crown  in  cases  of  this  nature,  provided  the  case  be  of 
sufficient  magnitude.  We  know  that  this  remedy  has  been 
threatened  in  our  day,  and  threatened  with  some  success. 

There  is  another  remedy.  Some  Gentlemen  say,  '  How 
can  you  expect  the  House  of  Lords  to  pass  this  Bill,  when 
there  is  no  ferment  in  the  country  ?'  I  thought  noblemen 
in  that  assembly  were  in  an  atmosphere  so  serene,  that 
though  disturbed  occasionally  by  the  contentions  of  prelates 
and  the  disputations  of  rival  lawyers,  they  might  be  judged 
to  be  in  that  one  place  on  the  earth  *  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  But  we  are  told 
there  is  no  ferment  in  the  country.  I  have  seen  ferments 
in  this  country,  and  many  others  have.  I  do  not  much 
admire  them.  I  would  rather  see  the  Houses  of  Legislature, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other,  taking  these  questions  up  in 
a  broad,   philosophic,   generous   spirit,   and   discussing  and 
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settling  them  in  tliat  spirit,  than  tliiit  they  should  wait 
until  there  is  a  ferment  in  the  country  approaching  to 
conliigion,  and  tlien  surrender,  upon  terms  that  shall  l>e 
humiliating  to  them,  prejudices  which,  if  given  up  in  time, 
might  have  been  forgotten  in  the  gratitude  and  the  applause 
of  tlieir  countrymen.  It  is  assumed,  and  properly  and  wisely, 
that  you  will  get  no  ferment  »ip  about  the  Jew  BiU.  I  have 
no  objection  to  admit  that  the  Jews,  not  being  gpreat  in 
numbers,  and  not  free  from  some  disadvantage,  consequent 
upon  that  prejudice  so  prevalent  on  the  benches  opposite, 
will  give  occasion  to  no  ferment  before  wliich  those  benches 
will  quail.  ['Oh,  oh!']  They  will  quail  soon  enongfli 
when  there  is  a  ferment.  ['Oh,  oh!']  If  that  is  doubted, 
1  refer  you  to  the  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  proof 
of  what  I  say.  But  I  want  no  ferment.  I  want  argument 
and  sound  principles  of  legislation  to  prevail  within  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  not  the  fear  of  anything  that 
may  take  place  outside. 

But  now  comes  the  case  of  the  noble  Lord  who  leads  the 
Government  in  this  House.  The  noble  Lord  has  worked 
at  this  Bill  for  many  years;  he  has  induced  this  House  to 
abdicate  the  power  which  it  possessed,  hy  precedent,  of 
admitting  the  Jews  to  this  House  by  a  Uesolutioo  of  this 
House.  He  has  recommended  the  constitutional  course— a 
good  course  if  it  should  succeed — but  I  think  he  is  bound  to 
take  all  the  measures  whieh  are  open  to  his  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  success  of  this  Bill ;  and  I  claim 
it  as  one  of  those  who  have  voted  with  him,  I  believe,  on 
every  occasion,  and  done  all  that  I  coidd  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  success  of  this  measure.  Now,  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  up  their  minds  that  unless  this  Bill  passes 
during  this  session  they  would  treat  a  defeat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  precisely  as  they  would  treat  an  important  defeat 
in  this  House ;  then  no  person  could  say  hereafter  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  his  Colleagues  did  not  make  every  effort  they 
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could  be  called  on  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  passing  this 
Bill.  I  cannot  say  whether  there  is  any  other  remedy  than 
the  creation  of  Peers,  and  agitation  out  of  doors ;  but  let  it 
be  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  this 
Bill  shall  pass — that  they  will  make  it  a  matter  on  which 
their  existence,  as  a  Grovemment,  shall  be  staked — and  if 
it  should  not  be  passed,  upon  those  persons  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  forming  a  Government  who  shall  prevent  this 
measure  of  justice  to  the  Jewish  population  of  this  country. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  noble  Lord,  with  the  great 
influence  which  he  exercises  in  this  House,  had  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  House  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  oaths 
at  the  bar,  and  to  have  substituted  some  declaration  which 
every  honest  man  could  take  in  an  honest  and  conscientious 
spirit.  These  oaths  are  of  no  use — ^we  know  they  are  of  no 
use;  you  make  us  affirm  something  that  does  not  exist — 
and  every  man  who  takes  an  oath  at  the  table,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  never  done,  knows  he  is  performing  a 
farce  which  is  ludicrous.  ['  Oh,  oh ! ']  The  feet  is,  that  you 
are  called  on  to  affirm  that  you  will  not  do  something  which 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  do.  Let  us,  then,  get  rid  of  this 
question,  which  has  been  discussed  and  decided  year  after 
year;  and,  above  all,  let  us  see  tiiat  the  Commons  House 
of  England  is  open  to  the  Commons  of  England,  and  that 
every  man,  be  his  creed  what  it  may,  if  elected  by  a  con- 
stituency of  his  countrymen,  may  sit  in  this  House,  and  vote 
on  all  matters  which  affect  the  legislation  of  this  kingdom. 


THE   GOVERNMENT   SCHEME 
OF   EDUCATION. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS,  APRIL   20,    1847. 

From  Hansard. 

In  rising  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  this  most  interesting 
question^  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  to  defend  men  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  popular  in  this  assembly.  Neverthe- 
less, being  myself  one  of  the  Nonconformist  body  of  this 
country,  and  being  by  birth,  education,  observation,  and 
conviction,  fully  established  in  the  opinions  I  hold,  I  am  bound, 
though  it  may  be  in  opposition  to  a  Government  sitting  on  the 
same  side  of  the  House  as  myself,  to  protest  against  the  policy 
and  principles  now  offered  for  the  adoption  of  the  House. 

I  listened  with  pleased  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh ;  and  I  read  with  due  respect 
that  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  I  admit 
the  ability  of  those  speeches ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  which 
that  ability  is  more  displayed  than  in  the  skill  with  which 
they  have  evaded  the  question  really  in  dispute  between  the 
Dissenting  bodies  and  the  Government  by  which  this  scheme 
of  education  is  proposed.  It  is  not  the  question  before  the 
House,  in  the  scheme  proposed,  or  in  the  Amendment  moved 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pinsbury,  whether  the 
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Stat«  liaa  any  right  or  power  to  interfere  with  educatiou  in 
this  country ;  it  ie  not  the  question  whether  it  is  witli  secular 
education  only  that  they  have  a  right  to  interfere,  Tlie  ques- 
tion ia  this : — what  Minutes  of  Council  are  before  us,  what  is 
their  object,  their  tendency,  and  the  effect  they  will  produce 
upon  the  poBition  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  I>i6- 
sentiug  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
spent  three-fourths  of  the  time  he  was  on  his  legs  in  proving 
that  the  State  has  the  power  and  the  right,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State,  to  see  to  the  education  of  its  8iibject«. 
Judging  from  bis  speech,  it  was  one  of  the  simplest  things 
imaginable;  the  proposition  appeared  to  be  so  clear  that  he 
was  astonished  any  one  should  doubt  it ;  and  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  opinions  I  was  astonished  he  should  take  so 
much  pains  to  enforce  it.  But  if  it  be  so  clear  a  proposition 
that  Government  has  the  plain  right  to  educate  it«  subjects, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  with  all  the  eminent 
statesmen  in  this  country  for  some  generations  past,  there 
has  never  been  any  bold  and  determined  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  educntion  of  the  common  people  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  me  to  prove 
too  much.  He  tried  to  prove  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  educate  the  people;  hut  if  it  be  the  duty  of 
Government  to  educate  them,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  education.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
line  can  be  drawn.  If  it  be  its  solemn  duty  to  afford  opportu- 
nity for  education,  and  to  see  that  all  the  people  are  educated, 
it  appears  to  me  we  must  come  inevitably  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Government  has  the  power,  and  that  it  is  also  it«  right 
and  its  duty,  to  enforce  education  on  all  the  people  subject  to 
its  rule. 

The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  objected  to 
the  Dissenters  that  they  had   supported  the  Committee  of 
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Privy  Council  in  1839,  whilst  they  oppose  it  in  1847;  that 
they  were  then  in  favour  of  this  interference,  and  are  now 
against  it.  I  admit  that  many,  or  at  least,  that  some  of  the 
Dissenters  were  in  favour  of  it  eight  years  ago.  But  we  have 
had  some  experience  firom  1839  to  1847.  At  that  time  the 
Dissenters  regarded  the  institution  of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  as  a  step  leading  away  from  that  power  which  the 
Church  of  England  wished  to  usurp,  of  educating  the  whole 
people ;  and  the  Dissenters  hoped  we  were  on  the  road  at  la£{t 
to  overcome  the  pretensious  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  so  long  asserted,  that  she  was  called  upon  and  bound  to 
undertake  the  business  of  education,  and  that  she  ought  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  people.  But  from  1839 
to  this  year  we  have  found  no  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  has  not  had  a  tendency  to  aggrandize  the 
Established  Church.  In  1839  the  noble  Lord  proposed  a 
scheme  which,  from  the  opposition  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Wesleyans,  was  withdrawn.  In  1843,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir 
James  Graham)  proposed  a  scheme  of  education  in  connection 
with  the  Factories  Bill — ^a  scheme  which  was  thought  by 
everybody  to  give  undue  power  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dissenters,  was 
withdrawn.  In  1847,  the  noble  Lord  comes  forward  with 
another  scheme.  It  has  the  same  defect;  its  object,  tendency, 
and  result  will  be  to  give  increased  and  enormous  power  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  It  is  a  scheme  of  which 
the  Dissenters  cannot  avail  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  by  which  they  are  Dissenters ;  and,  therefore,  they 
are  bound  now  to  step  forward  and  protest  against  this  as 
against  the  former  schemes.  And  I  wonder  not  they  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  dangerous  to  them  as  mem- 
bers of  Dissenting  bodies,  and  dangerous  also  to  the  civil 
liberty  of  the  people,  that  the  State  should  interfere  with 
education,  since  the  Government,  it  appears,  is  not  able  to 
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iuterfere  witliout  giving  increased  power  to  the  clergy  of  an 
already  dominant  Churoli. 

Tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  and 
tlie  noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  have  both  failed  to 
convey  to  the  House  any  intimation  that  there  is  much  doing 
in  the  cause  of  education  by  voluntary  effort  throughout  the 
kingdom.  If  a  man  came  to  this  House  from  any  other 
country,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  England, 
he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  voluntary  efforts 
had  not  only  not  succeeded,  but  had  never  even  been  at- 
tempted— so  little  would  appear  to  have  been  done  from 
the  statements  they  made  to  the  House.  If  these  efforts 
have  succeeded,  few  Members  will  say  that  any  interference 
by  the  Government  is  desirable.  If  there  be  one  principle 
more  certain  than  another,  I  suppose  it  is  this,  that  w]iat 
a  people  is  able  to  do  for  itself,  that  the  Government  should 
not  attempt  to  do  for  it.  For  nothing  tends  so  much  to 
strengthen  a  people — to  mako  them  great  and  good — as  the 
constant  exercise  of  all  their  facidties  for  public  objects,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  all  public  works  and  objects  by  voluntary 
contributions  among  themselves. 

I  will  just  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  moment 
to  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Meml)er  for  Edinburgh  said,  we  had  been 
trying  the  voluntary  principle  ever  since  the  Heptarchy  ;  that 
the  voluntary  principle  had  been,  in  fact,  for  generations  and 
ages  on  its  trial;  and  the  result  was,  that  we  had  au 
enormous  amount  of  intellectual  destitution  in  the  country. 
But  it  is  not  a  fair  statement  to  say,  that  we  have  been 
trying  the  voluntary  system  since  .the  Ileptjirchy.  We 
have  not  been  trying  the  voluntary  system  to  make  rail- 
roads since  the  Heptarchy,  but  since  the  year  1830;  and  it 
would  be  as  fair  a  statement  to  say  that  the  voluntary  system 
would  never  make  railroads  for  this  country,  because  it  had 
not  made  railroads  in  iifteeu  or  sixteen  years,  as  to  say  that 
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the  voluntary  system  will  not  educate  the  people  because  it 
has  not  provided  full  means  of  education  since  1790;  many 
archbishops^  bishops^  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
Established  Church  having  opposed  themselves  to  the  eflTective 
education  of  the  common  people. 

The  House  is  not  very  fond^  and  I  admire  its  judgment  in 
this  respect^  of  hearing  statistics  on  a  question  of  this  kind ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  figures  as  to  what  has  been  done.  Look- 
ing to  the  statistics  given  by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  this 
measure^  by  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Baines^  and  others  who  have 
made  calculations  on  the  subject^  it  appears  that  firom  the 
year  181 8  to  this  time  the  progress  has  been  something 
extraordinary.  In  181 8  there  were  674,000  day-scholars 
in  England  and  Wales;  in  1833,  there  were  1,276,000;  in 
1847,  there  were  2,147,000.  Thus,  in  1818,  the  proportion 
was  I  in  17  to  the  population;  in  1833,  it  was  i  in  11;  in 
1847,  it  was  I  in  8.  The  population  has  increased  only  49 
per  cent,  since  that  time,  whilst  the  scholars  in  our  day- 
schools  have  increased  at  least  2 1  o  per  cent. ;  that  is,  leaving 
out  of  view  the  numbers  who  are  Sunday  scholars.  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last,  that  Sunday-school 
education  is  not  all  the  children  should  have :  but  when  you 
are  complaining  of  the  want,  the  destitution  of  education,  it  is 
fair  that  should  be  taken  into  account.  In  1818,  the  Sunday 
scholars  numbered  477,000;  in  1833,  they  were  more  than 
1,000,000;  and  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a  very 
rapid  increase. 

Now,  look  at  Scotland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War,  I  think,  is  not  in  his  place,  or  he  could 
tell  us  something  about  the  Church  with  which  he  is  so 
honourably  connected,  I  mean  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
If  within  three  or  four  years  they  have  raised  more  than 
1,000,000/.  sterling,  if  they  have  built  or  ofiered  to  build 
schools  in  some  600  or  700  parishes,  what  will  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  say  to  this?    I   have  been  in 
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their  churches  and  chapels;  and  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
honourable  to  the  Scotchmen  of  this  generation  than  another, 
it  is  the  magnanimous  and  wonderful  efforts  which  the 
members  of  that  eommnnion  have  made  to  constitute  them- 
selves a  Church  free  from  the  trammels  and  emharrassminite 
attendant  on  a  connection  n-ith  thu  State. 

We  will  take  Wales,  and  see  what  has  been  done  there. 
In  the  Camareon  and  Denbigh  Herald  of  the  aist  of  March, 
1846,1  find  it  stated,  that 

'About  aeyan  or  eight  yonrs  ago,  in  the  seventy- three  pnriahcB  of  Anglesey, 
in  which  thcro  were  churcbea,  there  wat  Dot  ODo  Suadny-school  connected 
with  the  EstnbtialieJ  Church,  wMleC  there  were  in  the  uouatj  no  twar  than 
156  Suuilny-achoolji  kej>t  by  the  vAriuUB  denoiniuaUaiia  of  Dimenlera.' 

And  the  statement  went  on — 

'There  are  now  in  tlie  air  oounties  of  North  Walea  tloBe  1,01a  plnoea  of 
[lublio  wonhip,  in  which  Sunilay-achooig  iie  regubu-lj  kept  bj  Dimeatem,  Mid 
well  attended,  vii. — • 

Cotvinistic  Met}iodi«tD         .        .         .         479  schoolB. 

Independenbi 360      „ 

Baptiata Si      ,. 

WealeyuiB aol       „ 

which  were  attended  by  upwards  of  [40,000  children  nttogether.' 

With  respect  to  Wales,  there  is  this  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  education  of  the  conimon  people — of  the  labouring  classes 
— has  been  altogether  the  work  of  the  Dissenting  com- 
munities in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  from  Wales,  on  whatever  side  of  the 
House  he  sits,  who  will  deny  that  something  like  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Wales  who  have  received 
e<iucation  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  received  that 
education  at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenting  Irodies.  There  is, 
I  believe,  a  Commission  of  educational  inquiry  now  at  work 
in  Wales,  We  have  not  their  report  yet;  but  I  venture  to 
foretell  that  when  that  report  is  printed  it  will  establish  the 
fact  I  have  stated — that  of  late  years,  where  the  Church  has 
educated  one  child  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  I>issentJD^ 
Churches  have  educated  from  eight  to  ten. 
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The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Oovemment  appears  to 
differ  from  his  right  hon.  Colleague  the  Member  for  Edinburgh. 
From  what  he  states^  I  understand  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
voluntary  principle  has  done  a  good  deal — namely,  it  has 
provided  schools  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  speaking  of  his  coming  back  to  offic< 


*  When,  however,  we  came,  being  newly-appointed  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  the  state  of  education,  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  very  great 
number  of  schools  had  been  built,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  such  a  demand 
as  there  had  been  for  money  to  build  schools  ;  and  that  as  various  deficiencies 
in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  schools  had  been  observed,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  make  Minutes,  proposing  a  different  distribution  of  the  sum  which 
might  be  voted  by  Parliament,  and  laying  down  in  those  Minutes  what  the 
application  of  that  sum  should  be.* 

So  that  we  have  the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord  for  this  fact, 
that  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  the  voluntary  system,  has 
provided  schools  in  about  sufficient  abimdance;  and  it  is 
because  the  Oovemment  actually  did  not  find  that  they  had 
the  means  of  distributing  their  grants  for  the  building  of 
schools,  that  they  now  come  before  the  House  and  ask  for 
powers  to  be  allowed  to  spend  the  grants  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  education.  Is  it  likely,  I  ask,  that  the  system 
which  has  built  their  schools  for  many  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  will  be  very  long  in  improving  the  quality 
of  the  education  given  in  them?  is  it  likely  that  we  shall 
have  to  wait  long  before  it  will  be  no  more  necessary  to 
pay  and  pension  the  sclioolmasters  out  of  the  public  funds, 
than  it  is  now  to  build  schools  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children  taught  ? 

The  noble  Lord  says — 

'  I  do  not  understand,  then,  why  any  Dissenter  should  refuse  to  partake  of 
this  grant  on  the  ground  that  part  of  this  money  is  given  to  Church  of  Eng- 
land schools,  these  Church  schools  being  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
individuals  who  are  members  of  that  Church.' 

I  think  it  was  not  very  ingenuous  of  the  noble  Lord  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  this  in  his  speech.     He  must  know  it  is 
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not  because  the  Cliurcli  of  England  receives  money  from  this 
grant  that  Nonconformists  object  to  the  grant ;  but  it  is 
because  Nonconformists  themselves,  in  accordance  \pith  the 
principles  by  ivhich  they  are  so,  cannot  receive  publio  tnoney 
for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  their  schools;  and,  therefore, 
they  object  to  the  State  giving  money  as  an  advantage  t«  the 
Church  schools — an  advantage  by  which  they  must  profit, 
and  which  will  certainly  be  most  damaging  to  the  Dissenting 
schools. 

The  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  does  not  generally 
speak  with  great  courtesy  of  Dissenters  and  Nonconformists. 
I  have  heard  him  speak  in  this  House,  I  think,  of  the  braying 
of  Exeter  Hall;  and  last  night  he  spoke  frequently  of  the 
clamour  made  out  of  doors.  It  is  a  very  old  story  for  Gentle- 
men in  oflSco — and  there  must  be  many  comforts,  conveni- 
ences, and  pleusuies,  no  doubt,  connected  with  offiee,  or  men 
would  not  seek  it  so  much  -  it  is  a  common  thing  for  men 
in  office  to  say  that  any  opposition  to  their  plans  made  out 
of  doors  is  clamour.  But  I  ask  whether  it  is  likely  that 
five  hundred  men,  from  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  would  como 
up  to  London,  and  take  the  trouble  they  have  done,  meeting 
all  the  hostility  and  obloquy  heaped  upon  them,  if  they  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  something  important  in  the  Minutee 
to  the  interests  of  the  differeut  religious  communities  with 
which  they  are  connected?  And  T  think  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ia  one  of  the  last  men  in  this  House  who  should 
treat  this  movement  as  clamour,  and  condemn  it  as  if  it 
came  from  an  unreasonable  class  of  persons. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  that  they  are  abandoning 
all  the  principles  which  the  Nonconformist*  of  past  times  ever 
taught;  he  tells  us  what  republican  statesmen  and  leaders  in 
the  United  States  have  said,  what  has  been  done  or  held  by 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  the  commonwealth  of  IVfassa- 
chusetts.  But  is  there  any  comparison  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  ?    Is  there  any  Established 
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Church  in  the  United  States?  Has  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts^  in  every  one  of  its  parishes^  a  gentleman  highly 
educated^  well  paid,  connected  by  birth  or  standing  with  the 
aristocratic  and  privileged  class,  not  influenced  by  the  popular 
sentiment  and  the  popular  mind^  but  acting  always  in  unison 
and  conformity  with  the  privileged  class  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached ?  Give  us^  if  you  please^  the  state  of  things  which  exists 
in  the  United  States^  and  particularly  in  that  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Free  us  from  the  trammels  of  your  Church — set 
religion  apart  from  the  interference  of  the  State — if  you  will 
make  public  provision  for  education^  let  it  not  depend  upon 
tlie  doctrines  of  a  particular  creed — and  then  you  will  find 
the  various  sects  in  this  country  will  be  as  harmonious  on  the 
question  of  education  as  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Just  recollect^  when  the  whole  of  the  Nonconformists  are 
charged  with  clamour^  what  they  mean  by  being  Noncon- 
formists. They  object^  as  I  understand^  at  least  I  object^ 
to  the  principle  by  which  the  Government  seizes  public 
funds  in  order  to  give  salaries  and  support  to  the  teachers  of 
all  sects  of  religion,  or  of  one  sect  of  religion,  for  I  think  the 
one  plan  nearly  as  unjust  as  the  other.  Either  the  Noncon- 
formists hold  this  opinion,  or  they  are  a  great  imposture.  They 
object  to  any  portion  of  the  public  money  going  to  teachers  of 
religion  belonging  either  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  Dis- 
senting bodies;  they  object  to  the  receiving  it  for  themselves. 
They  find  certain  Minutes  infringing  on  this  principle.  You 
wish  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  young  persons  of 
this  country  shall  be  trained  to  certain  religious  tenets.  In 
your  Church  schools,  we  are  to  have  the  Catechism  taught, 
and  the  Liturgy  taught,  as  well  as  the  Scriptures  read.  All 
this  is  to  be  done  under  the  cognizance  and  supervision  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  children  are  to  be  examined 
by  the  clergymen  and  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, who  are  also  to  be  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  Minutes  do  nut  say  so ;  but  under  the  compact  entered 
into  by  the  Government  with  the  Church,  they  can  appoint 
no  inspector  who  is  not  palatable  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  inspector  must  be  discharged  if  the  Arehbishop 
expresses  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  him.  Of  cotirse  this  is 
in  Church  of  England  schwila  only. 

I  admit  that  the  noble  Lord  will  not  carry  it  the  lengiii  of 
proposing  this  for  Dissenting  schools;  he  will  not  venture  to 
do  80.  We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  humiliated  for  that.  No 
Government  in  this  country  durst  attempt  to  carry  that  into 
effect.  But  if  you  had  the  power  to  carry  out  the  spirit  ex- 
presaed  in  the  Minutes,  I  say  the  Dissenting  schools  would  not 
be  free  from  interference  by  the  clergymen  of  the  State  Churcb. 
I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  the  powers  given  by  these 
Minutes  to  the  clergymen  examiners  are  calculated  to  give 
a  great  increase  of  i>ower  to  all  the  clergymen  of  the  Gsta- 
blished  Church.  They  are  made  public  officers  with  respect 
to  schools.  Now,  the  vicar  of  the  parish  enters  the  schools, 
and  inquires  about  the  children ;  but  he  has  no  more  power 
than  any  other  gentleman  who  may  choose  to  visit  it  and  do 
the  same.  But  by  your  Minutes  you  empower  him  to  enter 
under  the  authority  of  an  inspector,  who,  by  your  compact 
with  the  Church,  can  only  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.  I  say  these  clergymen  and  inspectors  are  prone  to 
meddle  with  everything.  They  will  go  there  and  examine  the 
children  in  their  books ;  they  will  interrogate  the  teachers  ae 
to  their  methods  and  their  learning.  Do  you  think,  if  they 
find  a  child  whose  brother  or  sister  goes  to  a  Dissenting 
chapel,  the  clergyman  will  not  be  zealous  enough  to  use  hta 
influence  to  induce  him  to  attend  the  church  ? 

It  is  notorious  that,  in  all  parts  of  England,  charities,  never 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  particular  religions 
opinions,  but  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Established 
Church,  are  distributed  with  a  view  to  the  effect  they  may 
have  in  bringing  an  increase  of  attendance  to  the  National 
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schools  or  the  churches  of  the  Establishment.  I  know  num- 
bers of  these  cases  myself;  and  I  know  that  a  child  who  did 
not  bow  down  to  the  Churchy  or  who  refused  to  go  to  a 
National  school^  would  find  himself  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  clergyman.  All  the  inducements  to  him^  which  you  boast 
of^  to  rise  in  the  world  and  gain  an  honourable  station  in 
society^  would  be  merely  as  the  idle  wind  that  blows^  and 
would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to  obtain  for  him  an  honour- 
able place  in  life.  If  anything  were  wanted  to  show  the 
effect  of  these  Minutes,  look  at  the  triumph  your  proposi- 
tions have  excited  among  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  clergy  especially.  Was  there  ever  a  good 
measure  for  Nonconformists  proposed  that  was  received  with 
an  exulting  shout  of  gratulation  by  the  hon.  Baronet  below 
me  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  by  the  Bishops,  and  by  all  the  clergy 
of  the  kingdom  ?  I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  as  regards  the  hon. 
Baronet;  he  did  not  loudly  exult,  but  he  took  the  measure 
meekly,  he  took  it  very  thankfully. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  Church  is  thankful  for  everything 
it  can  get,  and  it  never  loses  anything  for  want  of  asking  for 
it.  I  confess  I  am  astonished  that  Churchmen  throughout 
the  country — I  do  not  speak  of  the  clergy,  but  the  laity — 
have  supported  this  measure,  because  I  think  they  are  as 
much  interested  as  the  Dissenters  in  opposing  any  extension 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
impede  the  progress  of  liberty,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  in  the  public,  than  to  add  to  the  powers 
of  the  priesthood  in  matters  of  education.  K  you  give  them 
such  increased  powers  by  legislative  enactment,  you  do  more 
than  you  could  effect  by  any  other  means  to  enslave  and 
degrade  a  people  subject  to  their  influence. 

There  is  yet  another  point  to  which  I  must  advert.  In  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  who  dwelt 
with  great  emphasis  on  the  impartiality  which  he  attributed 
to  this  proposed  system,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said : — 
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'  I  do  wiib  that,  instead  nf  nnog  phnuca  of  dwpBnigrfiieBt  ^axaat  Ik 
•cbeow  propoaed.  ban.  Gentlsmen  would  juit  annrer  me  UuB  pljuD  qnortion  : — 
Supposing  ID  an;  one  dtj  there  ghoaM  be  ■  school  conneclfld  with  tbe  Uum^ 
aouther  oonnected  with  the  Weslejans,  and  anathcr  witfa  the  Pnabj-tcriaM — 
will  >ii7  Qentleman  distiDCtlr  point  out  to  me  what  share  of  the  pnlilic  noaa; 
or  what  patronage  is  that  which  the  scbool  coDuected  with  tha  Church  nil 
get,  and  whiuh  the  other  schooln  will  not  get  I' 

That  is  the  question  to  which  the  right  hon.  Ucntloman  atiked 
for  an  answer.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  looked  orer 
the  grants  that  have  already  been  made,  he  would  have  fotind 
that  out  of  the  aum  of  149,000/.,  which  durinfr  the  last  three 
years  has  been  distributed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  the  Church  has  received  141,000/.  There  never  was 
anything  eo  impartial.  ['Hear,  hear!']  No  doubt  hon.  Gentle- 
men opiwsite,  who  cheer,  will  eay  that  the  Dissenters  mi^ht 
have  bad  it  if  they  had  asked  for  it.  True,  but  the  Dissentets 
were  of  a  difi'erent  temper  from  that.  They  did  not  separate 
I'rom  the  EBtablislied  Church  that  they  should  afterwards 
come  whining  and  asking  the  Government  to  support  (heir 
i-ducational  system.  Their  very  principle  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment hag  no  right  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  instruction.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  knows  right  well  that  in  times  past 
they  have  refused  the  public  money  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
that  in  times  to  come  they  are  likely  to  come  still  less  forward 
than  hitlierto  to  avail  themselves  of  such  support. 

The  right  lion.  Gentleman  took  us  to  the  United  S(at«s 
last  niglit,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  accompany  me  there  now  for 
a  moment.  The  impartiality  of  your  jilan  is  like  this. 
Suppose  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States — there 
being  no  Established  Church  there — the  Government  were  to 
offer  an  endowment  to  the  religious  sects,  and  nine-tenths 
having  refused  to  accept  it,  the  Government  were  to  persist 
in  endowing  the  remaining  one-tenth,  while  the  others 
protested  against  the  principle  of  endowment  altogether ; 
in  that  condition   of  things  the  plea  of  impartiality  wonld 
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be  as  just  and  fair  as  that  put  forward  in  the  present  ease 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  Dissenters  have  not 
taken^  and  they  will  not  take^  this  money ;  and  it  must  be 
clear  to  those  who  know  the  histoiy  and  understand  anything 
of  the  principles  of  Nonconformity^  that  any  Nonconformist 
who  takes  one  sixpence  of  this  grant  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  tenets  of  his  particular  sect,  can  never  after- 
wards, with  any  show  of  consistency  and  good  faith,  say  one 
syllable  against  the  domination  and  usurpation  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

I  think  that  in  this  year  1847  the  time  may  be  said  to 
have  come,  when,  although  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church  may  not  consider  such  scruples  wise  and  prudent,  the 
scruples  which  do  exist  and  are  conscientiously  entertained  by 
thousands  and  millions  of  our  countrymen  should  be  respected, 
and  when  the  Government  should  pause  before  it  holds  out 
a  great  temptation  to  men  to  abandon  their  principles; 
and,  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  abandon  them,  offers 
an  enormous  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  give  a  direct  reply  to  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Meml>er  for  Finsbury  on  that  part  of  the  subject, 
when  he  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
1 839 ;  and,  as  there  has  been  some  talk  of  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  with  the  Wesleyans  during  the 
last  fortnight,  I  should  be  glad,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should  think  it 
worth  while  to  notice  anything  I  say,  to  receive  an  answer 
to  this  question — Have  the  Privy  Council  communicated 
with  the  authorities  and  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools,  or  have  they  not  ?  If  they  have,  then  it 
follows  of  course  that  they  must  have  had  the  intention,  when 
these  Minutes  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  make  grants  to  Roman  Catholic  schools.   That 
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would  be  something  noble,  eomefhing  great,  eomethitig^  to  be 
admired,  in  coming  forward  to  offer  this  great  boon  to  all 
classes  of  the  people  without  favour  or  distincrtion. 

In  this  House  I  have  often  heard  men  taunt  the  Dissenters 
with  bigotry  in  their  couduet  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
population;  but  let  it  be  said  that  those  Dissenters  have 
ever  accorded  and  been  willing  to  accord  to  their  Boman 
Catholic  brethren  all  and  everything  they  sought  and  could 
conscientiously  accept  for  themselves.  Civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges the  Dissenters  have  been  willing  to  grant  to  Catholics 
Many  of  them  who  have  had  seats  iu  this  House  since  r829 
would  never  have  found  admittance  here  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  they  received  in  their  struggle  for  civil 
liberty  at  the  hands  of  the  Dissenting  body.  My  honest 
opinion  is  this,  that  when  these  Minutes  were  laid  upon  the 
table,  the  Government  intended,  and  most  wisely,  to  open 
these  grauts  to  all  persons  of  all  rehgfious  persuasions  what- 
soever. 

The  Government  had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  a  dis- 
tarbance  about  these  Minutes.  They  were  drawn  up  by  s 
very  clever  secretary,  who,  like  other  secretaries,  is  disposed 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  when  drawn  up 
they  were,  no  doubt,  submitted  to  the  overeight  of  the  bishop* 
in  the  other  House.  The  whole  thing  was  comfortably  con- 
cocted, and  it  was  supposed  the  Dissentei-s  would  take  it 
without  asking  any  questions.  But  the  moment  the  Wee- 
leyans  evinced  a  disposition  to  join  other  Dissenters  in  i-esisting 
the  measure,  it  was  feared  that  the  opposition  might  grow  too 
formidable,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into.  Possibly  the 
Government  did  not  make  the  first  overture  in  this  negotia' 
tionj  but  it  often  happens  in  these  cases,  as  everybody 
knows,  that  there  is  some  convenient  friend  to  make  the 
primary  advance,  and  put  the  negotiation  in  train.  At  thie 
time  the  Wesleyans  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  delusion 
that  the  Uoman  Catholics  are  to  be  excluded ;  and  if  they 
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are^  I  am  reminded  of  what  has  been  said  by  a  well-known 
writer^  that  it  is  sometimes  as  pleasant  to  be  cheated  as 
to  cheat. 

I  am  not  now  going  to  detain  the  House  with  any 
observations  as  to  the  constmotion  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  nor  will  I  enter  into  particulars  of  the 
expenditure  to  be  incurred,  or  of  the  bribes  to  be  offered. 
This  only  I  will  remark,  that  I  believe  the  last  thing  any 
reasonable  man  would  do  to  elevate  his  fellow-man,  is  to 
make  him  a  pensioner  or  recipient  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Government.  But  the  question  is,  whether  the  Noncon- 
formists, forming  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  are  to  have  their  feelings  and  principles  disregarded 
in  the  course  of  legislation  you  adopt — whether  a  new  system 
of  education  is  to  be  introduced  in  which  you  teach  every- 
body's religion  at  everybody's  expense  ?  The  Nonconformists 
deny  your  right  to  do  this :  they  will  not  receive  your  money. 
You  offer  them  that  which  is  of  no  value  to  them ;  and  the 
Church,  less  scrupulous,  receives  the  gift.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters  will  stand  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  Church  schools — ^the  one 
class  depending  solely  upon  voluntary  contributions,  the  other 
having  certain  bribes  attached  to  it  of  provision  for  life,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  House  is  asked  to  vote  at 
the  expense  of  aU. 

I  will  say  nothing  now  of  the  wonderful  statesmanship 
which  has  chosen  this  particular  season  to  open  an  arena  of 
strife,  and  throw  down  an  apple  of  discord  amongst  us  when 
there  was  an  appearance  of  concord  and  unanimiiy.  I  am 
sorry  it  has  come  to  this;  I  am  sorry,  not  because  of  the 
particular  effect  it  may  have  upon  this  Government  or  that 
Government,  but  because  I  must  ever  regret  to  see  discord 
and  bitterness  introduced  upon  religious  subjects,  and  because 
I  know  that  when  once  this  strife  begins,  real  interests,  useful 
matters,   are  neglected;  and  men  separate  and  stray   aside 
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from  paths  which  they  might  tread  together  to  the  advantage 
of  their  common  country. 

I  will  now  conclude ;  and  if  I  have  been  betrayed  into  some 
warmth  of  expression^  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Nonconformist  body.  My  forefathers  lan- 
guished in  prison  by  the  acts  of  that  Church  which  you  now 
ask  me  to  aggrandise.  Within  two  years  places  of  worship 
of  the  sect  to  which  I  belong  have  been  despoiled  of  their 
furniture  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  when  I  look  back  and  see  how  that  Church 
has  been  uniformly  hostile  to  the  progress  of  public  liberty, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  my  protest  against  the 
outrage  committed  by  the  Government  on  the  Nonconformist 
body  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  political 
institution,  which  I  believe  is  destined  to  fall  before  the 
growing  Christianity  and  the  extending  freedom  of  the 
people. 
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CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION 

BILL. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS,  APRIL   27,  1860. 

From  Hansard. 

I  FEEL  somewhat  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Whiteside)  for  having  come  forward  as  a 
new  advocate  upon  this  question,  for  he  has  thro\^Ti,  by  that 
physical  force  oratory  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  some 
new  light  upon  a  question  which  has  been  worn  almost 
threadbare.  But  I  do  not  think  that  when  his  speech  is  read 
to-morrow  it  will  persuade  that  great  portion  of  the  people 
who  object  to  Church-rates  that  the  system  now  existing 
should  be  permanently  continued.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  learned  Gentleman's  speech,  but  when 
I  entered  the  House  he  was  telling  us  that  the  Noncon- 
formists of  the  olden  time  were  a  much  better  class  of 
men  than  the  Dissenters  of  the  present  day;  that  they 
made  no  objections  to  the  equity  of  Church-rates.  That 
was  a  sentiment  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  hon.  Grentlemen  opposite,  who  for  the  first  time  have 
appeared  as  decided  admirers  of  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
past.  In  answer  to  that  it  may  be  said  that  from  the  time 
of  Queen   Elizabeth   down  to   the   Act   of  Toleration   the 
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principles  of  religious  freedom  were  little  understood  in  this 
country.  We  know  that  not  the  Church  only  when  it  had 
the  power,  hut  many  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves, 
admitted  that  it  was  right  not  only  to  raise  taxes  for  the 
Bnpport  of  a  particular  Church — their  own  Church — hut  that 
it  was  positively  right  to  coerce  those  persons  who  held 
religious  opinions  different  from  their  own.  They  had  not 
advanced  as  far  as  the  great  hody  of  the  English  people, 
including  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  the  party  they 
represent,  have  now  advanced,  and  therefore  the  learned 
Gentleman's  argument  goes  for  very  little.  But  he  has 
treated  the  House  to  a  puhlic  reading  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  evidence  of,  I  think,  two  gentlemen  who  were 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
shall  refer  only  to  the  evidence  of  one  of  these  gentlemen — 
Mr.  Banting,  I  suspect  that  when  the  name  of  Bunting 
was  mentioned  there  was  a  general  impression  that  this  was 
the  evidence  of  a  very  distinguished  man  who,  although  not 
nominally,  yet  actually,  was  Bishop  or  Archbishop,  and 
almost  Pope,  in  the  sect  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished 
a  Member.  But  that  is  not  the  ease.  The  learned 
Gentleman,  not  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  as  a  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  has  been  beholden  for  his  brief 
to  an  attorney  practising  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Bunting  is 
not  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  as  I  understand, 
hut  is  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  therefore  I  must 
strip  him  of  any  authority  he  has  upon  this  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  Methodist  Church  in  consequence  of  his 
bearing  the  name  of  Bunting.  I  must  say,  farther,  that  this 
Gentleman,  although  in  some  sort  a  Nonconformist,  inas- 
much as  I  presume  he  attends  a  Methodist  Chapel,  is  a 
politician  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  is  not  found  very 
frequently  among  the  Dissenling  body.  1  dare  say  be  agrees 
with  the  most  obHtructive,  if  I  may  use  the  terra,  Con- 
Bervative   or  Tory  among  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  if 
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we  had  taken  his  opinion  upon  all  those  questions  of  policy 
which  this  House  has  decided  in  favour  of  popular  rights 
and  justice  to  the  people  of  this  country  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  have  not  the  least  douht  that  Mr.  Bunting 
would  have  been  as  conclusive  in  his  evidence  against  all 
those  concessions  as  he  appears  to  have  been  upon  the  question 
of  Church-rates.  But  the  learned  Gentleman  did  not  treat  the 
House  quite  fairly  in  stating  the  evidence  of  this  Gentleman, 
because  even  he  did  not  feel  himself  courageous  enough  to  say 
that  the  Wesleyan  body  was  in  favour  of  Church-rates.  I 
find  he  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  whether  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  petitions  being  sent  by  them : — 

*  No  :  from  a  fear  on  the  part  of  those  who  eympathizo  with  the  Church  of 
England  of  eliciting  an  opinion  to  the  contrary.  There  is  among  us  a  general 
agreement  not  to  disturb  questions  which  we  do  not  consider  essentiaL  The 
opposition  would,  I  believe,  be  from  a  minority  in  our  own  body.* 

'  A  distinct  minority  \ — I  think  I  should  call  it  so.* 

The  House  will  see  from  this  that  although  Mr.  Bunting 
is  not  remarkable  for  great  hesitation  generally  in  his 
opinions  upon  this  matter,  yet  he  does  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Wesleyan  body  was  with  any  sort  of  unanimity  in  favour 
of  Church-rates.  And  I  can  give  my  testimony,  living  as 
I  do  in  a  neighbourhood  where  they  are  very  numerous,  and 
where  their  services  have  been  very  great,  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  question  of  Church-rates  is  mooted  and  contests 
take  place,  although  a  few  leading  men  are  anxious  to  keep 
the  question  quiet,  because  it  is  one  which  might  disturb  their 
body,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  a  very  large  number — 
I  think  a  majority — ^who  attend  their  chapels  have  generally 
acted  with  the  party  by  which  Church-rates  were  opposed. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Wesleyan  body  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  that  its  government  is  more  strictly 
priestly  than  anything  that  exists  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  almost  beyond  anything  outside  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Conference,  composed  of  one  hundred  ministers,  dominates 
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to  a  lai^e  extent  not  only  over  the  private  opinions  and 
individual  action  of  the  members,  but  also  over  what  I 
may  call  the  corporate  or  sect  action,  and  throughout 
their  numerous  chapels  in  this  coimtry,  unless  the  Con- 
ference were  to  give  the  order  or  its  permission,  v^e 
Bhould  probably  not  find  from  any  of  these  congregations 
petitions  presented  to  this  House.  But  from  thia  fact 
may  be  traced  on  important  scries  of  circumstances — ^that 
there  have  been  from  that  body  numerous  secessions  of  very 
noteworthy  character,  Beeessions  which  have  not  arisen  from 
any  difference  as  to  the  doctrine,  but  simply  as  to  the  absolute 
government  of  the  Conference.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  as 
I  have  said,  great  numbers  of  them — I  believe  a  very  great 
majority — vote  in  opposition  to  Church-rates  whenever  a  con- 
test takes  place,  and  do  unite  in  sympathy  upon  this  question 
with  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  belonging  to  other  sects. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  this  particular 
body  had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  importance 
which  the  learned  Gentleman  has  given  to  this  part  of 
the  subject.  I  find,  however,  that  even  from  the  Couiei-euce 
Methodists  there  have  been  135  petitions  presented,  from  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  97,  from  the  Methodist  Fi-ee 
Church  164,  from  the  Primitive  Methodists  265,  from  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists  108,  from  the  United  Methodists,  the 
Methodist  Reformers,  and  the  Wesleyan  Association  47 ; 
making  a  total  of  more  than  800  petitions  which  have  been 
presented  from  the  whole  body  of  Methodists  in  iavour  of  this 
Bill,  Now,  as  to  the  other  sects  of  Dissenters,  1  believe  the 
learned  Gentleman  has  not  been  able  to  mate  out  any  kind  of 
case  or  show  any  difference  of  opinion  among  them  upon  this 
question.  I  tliink  he  will  admit  that  they  are,  with  as  much 
unanimity  as  can  ever  be  expected  u|>un  public  questions,  in 
favour  of  a  repeal  of  Church-rates.  But  if  it  be,  as  he  says, 
that  this  movement  is  merely  the  movement  of  a  few  busy, 
meddhng  agitators  lielonging  to  those  sects — whose  numlters 
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by  the  way,  he  has  not  given  very  accurately — ^if  that  be  so, 
how  comes  it  that  throughout  the  country  and  in  this  House 
they  have  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  support?  That  fact  is 
a  very  ugly  one,  and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
passed  it  over.  Even  the  Church,  on  whose  behalf  the 
learned  Gentleman  professes  to  speak,  is  itself  not  unani- 
mous upon  this  question,  and  in  all  the  parishes  in  towns  and 
cities  where  Church-rates  have  been  abolished,  every  Member 
who  has  been  eng^aged  in  this  question  will  admit  that  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  those  who  regularly  attend  the 
services  of  the  Church  have  joined  those  agitating,  meddling 
Dissenters  in  their  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
Church-rates.  I  should  say  in  those  districts  a  large  mino- 
rity— I  will  not  say  a  majority-— of  Churchmen  have  been 
as  willing  to  get  Church-rates  abolished  as  Dissenters 
themselves. 

I  live  in  a  town  in  which  contests  about  Church-rates 
have  been  carried  on  in  past  years  with  a  vigour  and  deter- 
mination, and,  if  you  like  it,  with  an  animosity  which  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  profess  to  be  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  a  stand-up  fight,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  nothing 
could  exceed  the  activity  of  their  friends  in  that  parish, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  profuseness  with  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  a  contest,  in  order  that  all  might  have  to 
contribute  to  a  Church  which  at  that  time  they  themselves 
were  not  willing  adequately  to  support.  The  very  last  contest 
of  this  kind  cost  the  Church  party  in  the  parish  as  much 
money  as,  if  invested  at  the  common  rate  of  interest,  would 
have  supported  the  fabric  of  the  church  for  ever.  [A  cry  of 
'  How  much  ? ']  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  what  was 
the  estimate  formed,  which  I  believe  was  never  disputed,  and 
which,  judging  from  the  expenditure  on  the  other  side,  was 
not,  I  should  say,  very  inaccurate.  I  believe  that  the  expen- 
diture would  not  be  less  than  from  ^,oool.  to  4,oool.     It  is 
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a  large  parieh,  probably  t«n  miles  square,  and  contains  nearly 
100,000  iuhabitants ;  and  I  need  not  tell  hon.  Members  that 
there  is  no  class  of  people  in  England  more  determined  and 
more  unconquerable,  whichever  side  they  take,  than  are  the 
people  of  the  county  from  which  I  come. 

"What  woe  the  result  of  that  struggle  ?    The  result  was  that 
the  Church-rate  was  for  ever  entirely  abolished  in  that  parish. 
I  have  since  seen  several  lists  of  candidates  for  the  church- 
wardenahip  put  forth  by  Churchmen,  each  of  which  claimed 
support  upon  the  ground  that  they  would  never  consent  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  Church-rate;  and  the  parish  has  been  for 
many  years  upon  this  question  a.  model  of  tranquillity.     It 
would  not  be  enough  that  it  should  be  a  model  of  tranquillity 
if  the   result   had   followed   which   the   learned   Gentleman 
foretold    in    such    dolorous   language,    that   religion    would 
be  imcared  for,  and  that  the   Gospel  would   no  longer   be 
preached  to  the  poor;  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  since 
that  contest  that  venemble  old  parish  church  has  had  laid  out 
upon  it,  in  repairing  and  beautifying  it,  from  money  sab- 
scribed  not  altogether,  but  mainly  by  Churchmen,  ten  times, 
aye,  twenty  times  as  much  as  was   ever  exjiended  upon    it 
during  a  lar  longer  period  of  years  in  which  Church-rates 
were  levied.     During  that  period  there  were  discussions  about 
the  graveyard,  about  the  hearses,  about  the  washing  of  the 
surplices,  about  somebody  who  had  to  sweep  out  the  church. 
There  were  discussions  of  all  sorts,  of  a  most  irritating  and 
olTensive  character.     The   clock   which   was   there    for    the 
benefit   of  the    public   no    longer   told    the   time,   and,    in 
fact,  there  was  evidence  of  that  sort  of  decay  to  which  the 
learned  Gentleman  has  pointed  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
abolition  of  Church-rates.     Since  the  rate  ceased  to  be  levied 
the  clock  has   kept   time   with   admirable   fidelity,  and    to 
such  an  extent  has  the  liberality  of  Churchmen  gone,  that 
very  lately  they  liave  put  up  another  clock  in  a  neighbouring 
church.     I  believe  that  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale  the  Church 
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people  have  received  far  more  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Church-rate  than  the  Dissenters  have.  They  have  found  out^ 
what  they  never  knew  before,  that  when  placed  upon  the  same 
platform  as  Dissenters,  and  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own 
resources,  they  are  as  liberal  and  zealous  as  other  sects. 

I  wish  that  the  learned  Gentleman  had  told  us,  and 
I  hope  that  some  one  who  may  follow  him  will  do  so,  how 
it  happens  that  year  by  year  there  has  been  growing  in  this 
House  a  power  in  opposition  to  Church-rates,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  less  animosity  throughout  the  country 
upon  this  question.  I  believe  it  has  arisen  from  the  growth 
of  a  better  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  from  the  fact  that  year 
by  year  there  have  been  secessions  from  the  supporters  of 
Church-rates  throughout  the  country,  and  that  more  and 
more  without  the  action  of  Parliament  the  principle  embodied 
ill  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  has  come  to  be 
acted  upon.  Now  what  is  the  real  point  between  us? — 
because  I  believe  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  agree 
with  me  that  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  better  that  this 
question  should  be  for  ever  disposed  of.  What  is  the  question 
at  issue  between  us?  Does  any  man  dispute  the  evils  that 
have  arisen  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has,  in 
a  speech  of  great  vigour,  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  the  great  body  of  the  Dissenting  population  of 
this  country.  ['No,  no!']  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  has  not 
refrained  from  expressions  of  harshness  towards  those  whom 
he  charges  with  being  the  movers  in  this  question.  But  does 
he  believe,  or  do  any  of  you  believe,  that  if  those  persons  did 
not  in  the  main  possess  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Dissenters,  they  could  in  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month, 
stir  them  up  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
and  bring  to  your  table  the  signatures  of  5oo,ocx)  of  your 
countrymen  ?  [Cries  of '  600,000.']  I  am  reminded  that  the 
number  is  600,000,  but  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  am  not 
particular  to  100,000  more  or  less.     I  say,  then,  is  there  any 
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one  here  who  diapntes  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  thew 
discussions  ?  I  confess  that  I  have  sometimes  wiBhed  that  I 
could  speak  in  this  House,  even  if  it  were  for  only  one  half 
hour,  in  the  character  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eiig-land. 
If  I  could  have  done  that  I  should  have  appealed  to  the 
House  in  language  far  more  emphatic  and  impressive  than  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  use  as  a  Dissenter,  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  this  most  mischievous  and  obnoxious  impoBt. 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  no  plau.    I  think 
he  was  right  in  making  that  admission.     I  believe  there  an 
only  two  courses  which  can  Ije  pursued.  One  is  to  leave  the  law 
exactly  b&  it  is,  a  course  which,  if  this  matter  did  not  touch  a 
question  of  religion,  I  should  not  complain  of,    because  it 
leaves  the  majority  in  every  parish  to  decide  for  itself.      The 
other    plan    is    that    of    my    hon.    Friend    the    Member    for 
Tavistock.     You  have  tried  every  kind  of  contrivance.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the   Member   for   the   University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole)  proposed  a  plan.     The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin    was  a 
Member  of  the  Government  by  which  that  plan  was  pro- 
posed ;  andj  as  he  now  eiiys  that  lie  has  no  plan,  I  presume 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, also  tried  plans.     Indeed,  there  arc  in  the  House  many 
who  have  aspired  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  but  have 
failed  in  these  attempts  at  conciliation ;  and  I  think  we  amst 
all  feel  conscious  that  we  must  either  remain  as  we  are,  or 
adopt  the  Bill  which  is  now  before  us.     I  confess  that  I  am 
altogether  against  any  kind  of  dodge  by  which  this  matter 
may  be  even  temporarily  settled.     1  think  that  if  this  Church 
be  a  national  establishment,  you  cannot  by  law  insist  that  its 
support  shall  be  drawn  from  only  a  portion  of  the  population. 
I  agree  with  you  altogether  in  that.     If  I  were  a  Churchman 
I  would  never  consent  to  it,  and,  not  being  a  Churchman,  T 
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wholly  repudiate  it.  The  dissensions  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  prevailed^  prevail  stilly  and  cannot  terminate  as  long  as 
this  impost  exists.  What  is  its  natural  and  inevitable  result  ? 
It  must  be  to  create  and  stimulate  the  pride  of  supremacy  in 
the  dominant  Churchy  and  at  the  same  time  produce  what  I 
shall  call  the  irritation  of  subjugation  and  injustice  on  the 
part  of  that  great  portion  of  the  people  who  support  their  own 
ministers  and  places  of  worship^  and  who  think  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  support  those  of  any  other  sect 
or  Church.  Now,  is  it  necessary  that  this  should  continue  ? 
I  often  have  occasion  in  this  House  to  g^ve  hope  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  They  are  probably  the  most  despairing 
political  party  that  any  country  ever  had  within  its  borders. 
They  despair  of  almost  everything.  They  despaired  of  agri- 
culture. Agriculture  triumphs.  They  despair  of  their  Church, 
yet  whenever  that  Church  has  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
and  to  the  zeal  of  its  members  its  triumph  has  been  manifest 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world.  Are  you  made  of  different 
material  from  the  five  millions  of  people  who  go  to  the  Dis- 
senting chapels  of  England  and  Wales?  You  have  your 
churches, — ^I  speak  of  the  old  ones,  not  of  those  recently 
erected  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions, — ^you  have  your 
churches,  which  you  call  national,  and  you  have  them  for 
nothing.  You  have  your  ministers  paid  out  of  property 
anciently  bequeathed  or  intrusted  to  the  State  for  their  use. 
In  that  respect  you  stand  in  a  fSu*  better  position  for  under- 
taking what,  if  Church-rates  are  abolished,  you  must  under- 
take, than  do  the  great  body  of  your  Dissenting  brethren. 
Have  you  less  zeal,  have  you  less  liberality,  than  they  have  ? 
Do  not  you  continually  boast  in  this  House  that  you  are 
the  owners  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  ?  Are  you  not  the  depositaries  of  political  power,  and 
do  «you  not  teU  us  that  when  a  Dissenter  becomes  rich  he 
always  walks  away  from  the  chapel  into  your  church  ?  If  this 
be  so,  am  I  appealing  in  vain  to  you,  or  reasoning  in  vain 
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with  you,  when  I  try  io  encourage  you  to  believe  that  if  there 
were  no  Church-rates  the  members  of  your  church  and  your 
congp-egationa  would  he  greatly  improved,  and  that,  as  hm 
taken  place  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live,  your  churches  would 
be  better  supported  by  your  own  voluntary  and  liberal  contri- 
butionsj  than  they  can  ever  bo  by  the  penny  per  pound  is6uing 
from  the  pockets  of  men  who  do  not  attend  your  church,  and 
who  are  rendered  ten  times  more  hostile  to  it  by  the  very 
effort  to  malie  them  contribute  to  its  support. 

1  believe  that  Church-ratcB  must  before  long  be  abolished. 
Hence,  I  wish  to  afford  some  hope  and  consolation,  if  I 
can,  to  lion.  Gentlemen  opposite.  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr. 
Bunting,  from  whom  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  so 
largely  quoted,  themselves  belong  to  a  body  that  has  done 
niarvels  in  this  country  iu  erecting  chapels,  paying  ministers, 
establishing  schools,  raising  the  dead,  if  you  like — for  men 
who  were  dead  to  religion  have  been  made  Christians;  and 
they  have  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  in  every  county,  I 
might  almost  say  in  every  parish,  in  the  kingdom.  Yet 
they  have  not  come  to  Parliament  for  grants  of  money ;  and, 
although  they  have  often  come  to  me  and  others  for  contribQ- 
tions  to  their  chapels  and  schools,  they  have  never  had  any 
force  of  law  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  funds.  Throughout 
England  and  Wales  what  would  be  the  condition  of  your 
population,  your  religious  establishments,  your  education,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  libcraUty  of  those  sects  of  whom  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thinks  fit  to  speak  in  disparaging 
terms? 

But  I  pass  to  his  own  country,  and  though  I  abottld 
Iflce  to  see  Irish  Members  more  frequently  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  of  questions  affecting  England  and  Wales  than 
they  do,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  made  no  reference  whatever  to  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  island  from  which  he  himself  comes.  In 
the  year  1833  you  abolished  the  vestry  cesa,  the  Church-rate 
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of  Ireland ;  you  abolished  one-fourtli  of  the  tithe — that  is, 
you  took  it  from  the  Church  and  gave  it  to  the  landlord ; 
you  did  many  things  which  the  Irish  Church  at  that 
time,  which  many  Gentlemen  of  the  same  party  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  denounced,  just  as  you  denounce 
the  present  Bill.  Of  course  it  will  be  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby  has  since  then  chang^  his  opinions,  and  therefore  the 
views  he  held  at  that  period  will  have  no  authority  with  his 
follower  now.  But  what  has  been  the  .effect  on  that  Church  ? 
Is  there  a  man  in  this  House  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  what  has  occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
who  will  not  admit  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Establishment 
would  have  been  absolutely  uprooted  and  separated  from  the 
State  for  ever  long  before  now  but  for  the  large  measure  of 
change — I  will  say  of  reform — ^to  which  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as 
a  Minister  of  that  day,  was  a  party  ?  If  that  be  true,  what 
right  has  anybody  to  charge  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock 
with  a  deadly  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  ?  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  this  country  at  this  moment  who 
has  any  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  Church.  I 
never  met  with  such  a  man.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  referred  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  not  long  ago 
had  a  seat  in  this  House,  although  he  did  not  mention  him 
by  name.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Miall.  There  is  no  man  in 
England  whose  character  for  religion,  morality,  intelligence, 
or  a  persistent  devotion  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right  stands 
higher  than  that  of  Mr.  Miall.  But  Mr.  Miall  has  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  the  Church  of  England  as  a  religious 
body,  any  more  than  he  has  to  the  Methodist  Conference  or 
any  other  denomination  which  teaches  its  own  peculiar  views 
of  Christianity.  What  he  objects  to  is  that  the  Church 
should  be,  as  it  has  been,  so  much  of  a  political  institution. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment  and  the  most  thoughtful  of  her  sons  there  is 
throughout  the  kingdom  at  this  moment  a  deep  sentiment  at 
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work  which,  altogether  apart  from  Mr.  Mtall  and  the  Libera- 
tion Society,  is  destiiivd  before  many  years  are  over  to  make 
great  changes  in  the  constitution  and  condition  of  that 
Church.  And  I  nndertake  to  say  that,  if  their  views,  or 
those  of  Mr.  Miull,  were  carried  out  by  Parliament,  the 
Church  would  still  be  a  Church  at  least  as  great,  as  powerfiil, 
and  as  respected  aa  it  ever  was  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
I  believe  it  would,  as  effectiially  as  it  ever  has  done,  raise  to 
life  those  who  are  religiously  dead,  and  at  the  eame  time, 
more  extensively  than  it  does  now,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor. 

But  the  right  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  might  have 
given  us  another  lesson  from  Ireland.  There  the  great  body 
of  the  people — not  the  possessors  ol'  wealth — are  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  of  us  have  been 
in  Ireland.  I  have  myself  spent  several  weeks  there,  tra- 
velling from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  I  saw 
chapels  everywhere, — that  great  cathedrals  had  been  built, 
tliat  there  were  evidences  of  great  zeal  and  wonderful 
liberality  among  a  people  at  that  time  poor  and  dejected, 
and  in  a  lower  physical  condition,  T  undertake  to  say,  than 
could  have  beeu  found  in  any  other  population  in  any  Chris- 
tian country  of  Europe.  The  Irish  Catholics,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  State  except  a  paltry  grant,  which  I 
believe  many  of  them  would  gladly  forego,  have  provided 
for  all  the  religious  wants  of  their  people.  And  I  venture 
to  assert  that  religion  —  not  now  speaking  of  particular 
doctrines  or  forms — has  there  permeated  even  to  the  lowest 
class  of  society  in  a  manner  that  is  not  equalled  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where  your  Church  Establishment  has 
for  ages  reigned  almost  supreme. 

But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  case  of  Ireland,  let 
us  go  to  Wales.  There  you  have  a  poor  population  who  are 
mainly  Dissenters.  The  Welsh  Dissenters  do  not  own  the  great 
estates.     They  have  no  ancient  endowments,  no  grants  from 
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Parliament.  They  do  not  even  send  representatives  to  this 
House — [^Oh!'] — ^representatives  I  mean  of  their  pecuhar 
views.  Eight-tenths  of  the  people  of  Wales  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church.  Yet,  poor  as  they  are, 
compared  with  the  population  of  England,  there  is  not  a  nook 
or  corner  of  the  Principality  in  which  there  are  not  a  chapel, 
a  school,  and  a  minister,  or  in  which  you  do  not  constantly 
see  the  influence  of  religious  teaching  on  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  people. 

But  go  a  little  further  north,  to  a  land  where  men  are  not 
supposed  to  misunderstand  their  own  interests.  I  refer  to  the 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  You  have  an  Esta- 
blished Church  there.  Many  years  ago  you  had  two  con- 
siderable secessions  from  its  pale  which  became  powerful  sects. 
They  have  since  united  themselves,  and  their  power  has  pro- 
portionately increased.  But  lately,  within  the  recollection  of 
every  Member  of  this  House,  for  it  is  but  seventeen  years 
ago,  there  was  another  great  secession ;  and  from  what  men 
fancied  was  the  ruin  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
there  arose  a  new  Church,  offering,  I  will  say,  to  the  world, 
an  example  of  zeal  and  munificence  such  as  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation.  Not  long  ago,  while  in  Scotland — a  country  to 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  flee  when  we  are  liberated  from 
attendance  in  this  House — I  took  the  pains  to  make  some 
inquiry  upon  this  question;  and  I  found  that  the  Free 
Church,  which  comprises  probably  not  more  than  one-third 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  who  pay  any  attention  to 
religious  matters,  raised  voluntarily,  during  the  year  when  I 
made  the  inquiry,  a  larger  sum  than  the  whole  annual  emolu- 
ments of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It  has  built,  I 
think,  something  like  seven  hundred  churches  throughout  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  many  manses  or  dwellings  for 
its  ministers.  It  has  also  established  schools  in  almost  every 
parish.     And  I  tell  the    House  with   the   utmost  sincerity 
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that  I  believe  I  never  questioned  any  man  in  Scotland  as  tu 
the  effect  of  the  disruption  who  did  not  admit  that,  jiainful 
lis  it  was,  and  utterly  as  ho  and  many  others  might  have 
opposed  it,  still  it  has  been  full  of  blessings  to  the  people 
of  that  eountrj'.  I  believe  the  number  of  persons  who 
fretjuent  places  of  worship,  the  number  of  sdiools,  and  the 
number  of  scholure  who  attend  them,  are  all  far  hiT;g«r  than 
ever  they  were  before  the  lost  great  secession.  Bear  in  Dund 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  persons  of  high 
station  in  society,  including  one  or  two  Members  of  the 
other  House  and  two  or  thi-ee  of  this,  the  property  of  Scot- 
land, as  far  as  property  is  to  be  measured  by  the  possession 
of  the  soil,  has  not  gone  with  the  Free  Church  at  all.  Yet 
you  find  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  those  vast 
results  from  a  zeal,  a  religious  fervour,  a  muniBcenc^  which 
are  not  a  whit  greater  than  would  be  exhibited  under  the 
same  circum stances  by  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  such  a  state  of  things,  I  say,  must  raise  the  character 
of  the  people  of  Seotlwid,  high  as  it  was  before,  still  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Christian  world. 

Only  one  other  point  with  regard  to  this  voluntarj-  ques- 
tion. Apart  from  the  discussions  and  divisions,  from  Bills 
and  clauses  in  tliis  House,  if  I  tvere  to  ask  any  boa.  Member 
on  the  other  side  whether  he  believed  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  not,  or  would  not,  become  as  liberal  as  any 
other  sect,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  at  once  say  that  to 
assert  the  contrary  would  be  to  slander  and  misrepresent  the 
members  of  that  Church,  Well,  I  think  so  too,  and  the  ca- 
dence lies  in  what  the  Church  has  been  doing  of  late  years. 
If  you  stand  upon  any  eminence  in  the  ueighbonrhood  of  any 
large  town  or  city  in  England,  you  will  see  everywhere  tnwers 
and  spires  indicating  the' temples  that  have  been  raised  in 
recent  days  for  the  worship  of  God  j  and  so  also,  if  you  travel 
()ver  the  coimtry,  as  you  now  rapidly  do,  you  will  see  through 
the  glass  of  the  railway  carriage  one  spire  here,  another  there, 
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and  a  third  yonder.  I  do  not  always  admire  their  archi- 
tecture, but  some  of  them  are  beautiful  objects  in  the  land- 
scape of  which  they  form  part.  Well,  this  has  all  been 
achieved,  not  by  the  votes  of  Parliament,  for  they  have 
ceased,  but  by  exactly  the  same  religious  zeal,  the  same 
Christian  benevolence,  which  have  distinguished  the  rest  of 
your  countrymen,  and  which  you,  the  richest  and  proudest  of 
them  all,  would  surely,  under  the  like  circumstances,  equally 
display.  I  want  to  persuade  you  that  this  is  a  good  Bill  for 
the  Established  Church.  I  am  not  about  to  try  to  take  you 
in  by  allowing  you  to  suppose  that  I  agree  with  you  as  to  a 
State  Establishment  for  teaching  religion.  I  agree  on  that 
abstract  question  with  Mr.  Miall  and  the  Liberation  Society. 
I  believe  it  is  an  evil  to  the  State  and  to  religion ;  but  that  is 
not  a  question  for  us  to  discuss  now,  or  one  which  probably 
this  generation  will  ever  be  called  on  to  decide.  I  say,  the 
abolition  of  these  irritating  levies  of  money  in  Ireland  has 
been  of  gpreat  advantage  to  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
I  say,  the  more  you  remove  your  question  of  an  Establishment 
from  that  constant  and  irritating  contest  and  discussion  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  continuance  of  these  rates,  the  more 
probably,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  you  will  consolidate  your 
Church ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  its  fall  as  a  State 
Establishment  will  never  come  from  the  assaults  of  those  who 
are  without  it,  but  will  rather  come  from  the  strong  differences 
of  doctrine  among  those  within  its  pale. 

I  should  like  to  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  look 
to  a  point  in  respect  to  which  their  Church  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  Dissenting  congregations. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  observe  both  of  them  with  great 
impartiality,  because  I  belong  to  a  sect  which  is  very 
small,  which  some  people  say  is  decaying,  although  I  be- 
lieve its  main  principles  are  always  spreading.  I  have  no 
particular  sympathy  with  Wesleyans,  Independents,  or  Bap- 
tists, any  more  than  I  have  with  the  congregations  which 


assemble  in  yoiir  churches.  But  have  you  not  ohserved  in 
London,  and  more  particularly  in  the  country,  where  you 
are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circiunstances — have 
you  not  oliserved,  that  among  the  congregations  of  Dissenting 
liodicB  there  is  a  greater  activity  in  all  matters  which  belong 
to  their  churches,  and  to  objects  which  tliey  unite  together  in 
promoting  as  a  religious  community  ?  Do  not  you  find  that 
from  the  richest  and  the  most  influential  man  who  enters  a 
chapel  on  a  Sunday  to  the  liiimblest  of  the  congregation  there 
is,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  sympathy  running  through  them  all, 
which  gives  to  them  a  great  strength,  which  combines  them 
together,  which  influences  the  humblest  and  the  highest  for 
good,  and  which  gives  to  the  congregation  a  power  which  is 
found  to  be  greatly  leas  existent  in  a  congregation  of  the 
Established  Church  ?  I  have  spoken  of  this  to  many  persons 
who  differ  from  me  on  all  these  questions  of  Church  esta- 
blishmente,  Clmreh-rates,  and  the  like ;  but  I  never  spoke  to 
any  man  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Established  Church 
who  did  not  admit  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  things  they 
moat  deploi-e,  that  among  the  five  hundred  persons  more  or 
less  who  attend  any  particular  church  there  is  infinitely  less 
sympathy,  co-operation,  union,  and  power  of  action  than  is 
evinced  among  the  various  Dissenting  communities  in  this 
country  almost  (vithout  exception.  But  if  yon  liad  none  of 
these  rates  to  levy  by  law  you  would  be  placed — and  it  would 
he  a  most  material  advantage— in  the  same  (losition  as  are  the 
congregations  of  Dissenting  bodies.  You  would  Ije  obligt^l, 
of  course,  in  the  management  of  your  congregational  affairs, 
to  consult  the  members  in  general ;  you  would  have  your 
monthly  or  quarterly  meetings;  and  thus  jou  would  know 
who  were  your  neighbours  in  church,  and  you  would  be  united 
togetlier,  as  Dissenting  congregations  are.  And  I  maintain 
that  your  religious  aetivity  and  life  for  all  purposes  of  mis- 
sionary work  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  greatly  increased 
and   strengthened ;    and   so    far   your    congregations,    your 
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ministers,  and  your  churches  would  be  great  gainers.  Some 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  say  that  I  am  a  violent  partisan  on  this 
question,  and  that  I  have  partaken  of  the  animosity  which  I 
stated  to  have  existed  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live.  I  do  not 
deny  that  in  times  past  I  have  taken  a  warm,  and  it  may  be 
occasionally,  a  too  heated  part  in  the  contests  and  discussions 
on  this  question ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  feelings 
engendered  b%  these  strifes  have  been  swept  away;  I  am 
older  than  I  was  then;  I  make  great  allowance  for  men^s 
passions,  as  I  ask  that  they  should  make  allowance  for 
mine. 

This  question  has  now  come  to  a  crisis;  and  I  ask  the 
House  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Church,  of  morality,  religion,  and  the  public  peace, 
that  it  should  now  be  set  at  rest  once  and  for  ever.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — it  is  one  of  the  faults  of  a 
high  classical  education — ^following  the  example  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  delighted  us  all  with  a  brilliant  but 
most  illogical  speech  last  night,  affrighted  us  with  an  account 
of  what  took  place  under  the  democracies  of  Greece,  and  asks 
us  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  were  believers  in  the 
paganism  of  ancient  Rome.  He  says.  Did  not  the  Roman 
emperors,  consuls,  and  people  go  in  procession  after  the  vile 
gods  and  goddesses  which  they  worshipped  ?  It  is  true  they 
did,  and  I  hope  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  re- 
grets by  this  time  that  he  asked  us  to  follow  an  example  of 
that  kind.  Rome  has  perished,  and  the  religion  which  it 
professed  has  perished  with  it.  The  Christian  religion  is 
wholly  different,  and  if  there  be  one  thing  written  more 
legibly  than  another  in  every  page  of  that  Book  on  which  you 
profess  that  your  Church  is  founded,  it  is  that  men  should  be 
just  one  to  another,  kind  and  brotherly  one  to  another,  and 
should  not  ask  of  each  other  to  do  that  which  they  are  not 
willing  themselves  to  do.  I  say  that  this  law  of  Church-rates 
is   a   law   which  violates,    and   violates   most  obviously  and 
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outrageously,  every  law  of  justice  and  of  mercy  which  is 
written  in  that  Book,  and  it  is  because  I  believe  it  does  so 
that  I  am  certain  that  it  never  can  be  of  advantage  to  your 
Church,  if  your  Church  be  a  true  Church;  and,  believing 
that,  and  feeling  how  much  the  interests  and  sympathies  and 
wishes  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  are  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  this  impost,  I  ask  you  to  do  what  I  am  now 
ready  to  do — to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  t)^ird  reading  of 
this  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend. 


►o(Q)c< 


LETTER  TO  DR.  GRAY. 


[The  following  letter  on  the  Irish  Charch  question  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Gray, 
Editor  of  the  Freeman's  JoumcUy  now  Sir  John  Gray,  MJP.,  October  2$,  1853. 
The  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  is  probably  much  too  low, 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  argument,  or  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.] 

Mt  dear  Dr.  Gray, — I  observe  from  the  newspapers  that  the 
friends  of '  religious  equality '  in  Ireland  are  about  to  hold  a  con- 
ference in  the  city  of  Dublin  with  a  view  to  consider  the  existing 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  your  country.  My  engagements  will 
not  permit  me  to  be  present  at  your  deliberations,  and,  indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  that  your  invitations  extend  further  than  to  Irishmen 
and  Irish  representatives ;  but  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  address 
you  on  the  great  question  you  are  about  to  discuss — a  question 
affecting  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of 
vital  importance  to  Ireland. 

Let  me  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  heartily  glad  that  any 
number  of  the  Irish  representatives  should  have  resolved  to  grapple 
with  a  question  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  settled  on  some  just 
basis,  if  Ireland  is  ever  to  become  tranquil  and  content.  The  case 
of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland — and,  in  truth,  it  is  scarcely 
more  their  case  than  that  of  every  intelligent  and  just  Protestant  in 
the  three  kingdoms — is  so  strong,  so  unanswerable,  and  so  generally 
admitted,  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  insure  its  complete  success 
but  the  combination  of  a  few  able  and  honest  men  to  concentrate 
and  direct  the  opinion  which  exists.  If  such  men  are  to  be  found 
among  you — resolute,  persevering,  and  disinterested — a  great  work 
is  before  them,  and  as  certainly  a  great  result.  They  will  meet 
with  insult  and  calumny  in  abundance  ;  every  engine  of  the  *  supre- 
macy '  party  will  be  in  motion  against  them ;  they  will  be  denounced 
as  'conspirators'  against  the  institutions  of  the 'country,  when,  in 
fact,  they  combine  only  against  a  grievance  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  more  humiliating  in  Ireland  to  endure,  or  disgraceful 
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in  Eogland  to  inflict ;  but  against  all  this,  having  b 
and  working  it  by  right  means,  they  will  certainly  succeed. 

It  would  be  to  insult  your  underfltanding  were  I  to  imagine  that 
you  demand  anything  more  or  less  than  a  perfeut  '  equality '  before 
the  law  for  the  religious  sects  which  exist  in  Ireland — that  is,  for 
the  members  or  adherents  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  Pres- 
byterian, and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  So  entirely  is  it  felt 
that  you  are  in  the  right  in  making  this  demand,  that  with  regard 
to  it  your  opponents  dare  not  attempt  on  argument  with  you  ;  they 
pi-efer  to  say  that  you  claim  something  else — namely,  a  supremacy 
us  hateful  as  their  own,  and  then  they  find  it  easy  to  contest  tlie 
matter  with  you,  writing  and  speaking,  as  they  do,  chiefly  to  a  Pro- 
testant audience.  On  this  point  there  should  bo  no  possibility  of 
mistake  ;  and  not  only  sliould  the  demand  for  '  equ^ity '  l>e  un< 
equivocal,  but  it  appears  to  me  most  desirable  that  some  mode  of 
attaining  it  should  he  distinctly  pointed  out.  We  may,  perhaps, 
imagine  an  '  equality '  which  would  allow  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment to  remain  as  it  is,  or,  at  least,  to  continue  to  be  a  Stat« 
Church,  building  up  at  its  side  a  Catholic  Estahliabmeut ;  and,  to 
complete  the  scheme,  a  Presbyterian  Establishment  also,  having 
a  batch  of  Catholic  prelates  and  of  Prcsbytman  divines  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  any  scheme  of  '  equality '  of 
this  description  would  be,  and  must  necessarily  be,  ult^^ther 
impracticable. 

Lord  Jolm  Russell,  I  think  in  1S43,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  should  not  be  subverted,  'but 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  bishops  and  clergy, 
should  be  placed  by  the  State  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  that 
Cliurch.'  He  adopted  the  term  '  equality,'  and  said  that  any  plan 
he  should  propose  would  be  '  to  follow  out  that  principle  of  equality, 
with  all  its  con8ec|ucnce8.'  Lord  Grey,  in  1845,  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  explicit,  for  he  said,  after  expressing  his  opinion  that 
'  the  Catholics  hove  the  first  claim '  on  the  funds  applied  to  eccle- 
siastical purposes  in  Ireland,  'you  must  give  the  Catholic  clergy  au 
equality  also  in  social  rank  and  position  ^  and  he  went  even  further 
than  this,  and  said,  *  I  carry  my  view  on  this  subject  as  far  as  to 
wish  to  see  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  take  their 
places  in  this  House  on  the  episcopal  bench,'  From  this  it  appears 
that  Lord  John  Russell  and  L>ord  Orey,  seeing  the  enormous  evil 
of  the  existing  system,  were  ready  to  justify  almost  any  measure 
that  promised  political  and  ecclesiastical  equality  to  the  Irish 
Catholics ;  but  they  wished  that  e<iuality  to  be  obtained  without 
the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 

Of  course,  if  all  parties  among  the  statesmen  and  the  public  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  agreed,  funds  might  be  provided  for  tho 
]ierpctual  endowment  and  subjection  to  State  coutrol  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  some  plan  might  he 
devised  to  secure  them  a  representation  in  the  House  uf  Lurds ; 
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but,  happily  for  sound  principles  in  civil  government,  and  happily 
for  religion  itself,  all  parties  are  not  agreed  to  do  this,  but  are 
rather  agreed  that  it  shall  not  be  done.  The  'equality'  which 
Lord  John  Eussell  would  '  follow  out  with  all  its  consequences '  is 
a  dream,  and  Lord  Grey's  bold  idea  of  giving  the  Irish  Catholics 
'  the  first  claim  to  the  funds '  and  of  placing  their  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  not  less  impracticable.  To  have  two  Established 
Churches  in  Ireland,  the  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Catholic ;  to 
have  in  the  House  of  Lords  Protestant  and  Catholic  bishops,  elbow- 
ing each  other  on  the  *  right  reverend  bench,'  guarding  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  of  two  Churches  which  denounce  each  other 
as  idolatrous  or  heretical,  would  be  an  inconsistency  so  glaring, 
that  it  would  go  far  to  overthrow  all  reverence  for  Governments 
and  Churches,  if  not  for  Christianity  itself.  The  scheme  is 
surely  too  absurd  to  be  seriously  thought  of,  and  if  there  be  a 
statesman  bold  enough  to  propose  it,  he  will  find  no  support  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  public,  except  from  that  small  section  with 
whom  religion  goes  for  nothing,  and  Churches  and  priests  are 
tolerated  as  machinery  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Government. 

But  there  is  an  'equality'  which  is  attainable  without  incon- 
sistency, which  would  meet  with  favour  among  large  classes  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  which,  I  think,  if  fairly  proposed, 
would  be  well  receiv.ed  by  many  of  the  more  enlightened  and  just 
Protestants  in  Ireland.  It  is  an  '  equality '  which  must  start  from 
this  point,  that  henceforth  there  must  be  no  Church  in  Ireland  in 
connection  with  the  State.  The  whole  body  of  English  Dissenters, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be  expected  cordially  to 
welcome  such  a  proposition  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  or  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  the  adherents  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  England, 
could,  with  any  consistency  or  decency,  oppose  it ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  large  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Established 
Churches  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  are  enlightened  enough  to 
see  what  is  right,  and  just  enough  to  wish  it  to  be  done,  would  give 
their  support  to  any  Minister  who  had  the  courage  to  make  such 
a  measure  the  great  distinguishing  act  of  his  administration.  But, 
if  this  principle  were  adopted — that  is,  the  principle  that  henceforth 
there  must  be  no  Church  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  State — 
there  would  still  be  a  question  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  large 
fiinds  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Establisheil  Church. 

There  are  two  modes  of  dealing  with  these  funds,  either  of  which 
may  be  defended,  but  one  of  them  seems  to  offer  facilities  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  other.  The  most  simple  plan  would  be  to  absorb 
the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  as  the  livings  become 
vacant,  and  to  apply  them  in  some  channel  not  ecclesiastical,  in 
which  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  could  participate.  The 
objections  to  this  plan  are,  that  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  Pro- 


teatant  Episcopal! ana,  after  having  pampered  tlieni  s 
a  rauniliceDt  support,  to  throw  them  at  once  on  their  n 
that  to  withdraw  the  Kegium  Donum  from  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  North,  when  they  have  do  other  provision  mode  for  their 
religious  wants,  would  l)e  to  create  a  just  discontent  among  them. 
Tliere  is  some  force  in  this,  inasmuch  as  upon  oue  generation  would 
be  thrown  the  burden  of  the  creation  and  support  of  a  religious 
organisation  which,  in  voluntary  churches,  is  commooly  the  work 
of  successive  generations  of  their  adherents,  and  the  argument  may 
be  considered  almost  irresistible  when  it  is  offered  to  a  Oovemmcnt 
which  does  not  repudiate,  but  rather  cherishes,  the  principle  of 
a  State  Church.  But  whatever  may  be  the  inconveniences  of  this 
plnn,  they  are,  in  my  estimation,  infinitely  less  than  those  which 
are  inseparable  from  a  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  settlement  which,  though 
open  to  some  objection,  is  probably  more  likely  to  obtain  a  general 
concurrence  of  opinion  in  its  favour  in  Ireland,  and  to  which,  I 
think,  a  great  amount  of  consent  might  he  obtained  lu  England  and 
Scotland.  Your  present  ecclesiastical  arrangements  are  briefly 
these : — The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  500,000/.  per  annum 
entrusted  to  it,  or  a  principal  sum,  at  twen^-  years'  purchase,  of 
lO.ooOpOOoi.  sterling.  The  Presbyterian  Church  or  Churches  have 
40,000/.  per  annum,  or,  estimated  at  the  same  rate,  a  principal  sum 
of  800,000^.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  26,000^  per  annum, 
or  a  princiiMil  sum  of  520,000?.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  exact 
proportious  of  population  belonging  to  each  Church,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  give  opportunity  for  dispute  ahuut  figures.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
what  everybody  knows  to  be  true,  that  the  Irish  population  isCalholic, 
and  that  the  Protestants,  whether  of  the  Episcopalian  or  Presby- 
terian Church,  or  of  both  united,  are  a  small  minority  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  will  admit  the  temjiorary  hardship  of  at  once  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Protestant  sects  all  the  resources  which  the  State  has 
hitherto  provided  for  them ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  can 
deny,  and  I  cannot  forget,  the  hardship  to  which  the  Catholics  have 
been  subjected,  inasmuch  as  they,  the  poorest  portion  of  tlie  people, 
and  hy  many  times  the  most  numerous,  have  been  shut  out  from 
almost  all  participatioo  in  the  public  finds  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  Ireland.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  menaced  hardship  to  the  Protestants  may  he  avoided, 
and  that  so  long  endured  hy  the  Catholics,  in  part  at  least,  re- 
dressed ?  And  can  this  be  done  without  departing  from  the  prin- 
ciplo, '  that  henceforth  there  must  be  no  Church  in  Ireland  in  cnn- 
nection  with  the  State  V  Let  an  Act  he  passed  to  establish  « 
'  Church  Property  Commission '  for  Ireland,  and  let  this  Commission 
hold  in  trust,  for  certain  purposes,  all  the  tithes  and  other  property 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Established  Chui-ch ;  let  it,  in  fact,  become 
possessed  of  the  10,000,000/.  sterling,  the  income  from  which  now 
forms  the  revenues  of  that  Church,  as  the  livings  aud  l)eneSce« 
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become  vacant.  It  would  be  desirable  to  uSer  facilities  to  the  landed 
proprietors  to  purchase  the  tithes  at  an  easy  rate,  in  order  that 
funds  might  be  in  hand  to  carry  out  the  other  arrangements  of 
the  scheme. 

I  have  estimated  the  total  value  at  10,000,000/.  ;  it  might  not 
reach  that  eum  if  the  tithes  were  sold  at  a  low  rate  ;  bat  whether 
it  were  10,000,000/.  or  only  8,000,000/.  would  not  affect  tlie 
practicability  or  the  justice  of  this  proposition.  Let  this  Com- 
mission be  empowered  and  directed  to  appropriat*  certain  portions 
of  this  fund  as  a  free  gift  to  each  of  the  three  Churchee  in  Ireland 
— to  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Whatever  is  thus  given  must  be  a  free  gift,  and 
Income  as  much  the  private  property  of  the  respective  sects  or 
churches  as  is  the  property  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland,  or  that 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England.  It  must  no  longer  be  a 
trust  from  the  State,  liable  to  interference  or  recall  by  the  State,  or 
the  '  equality '  and  independence  of  the  Irish  sects  will  not  bo 
secured. 

There  comes  now  the  question  of  the  amounts  to  be  thus  given. 
From  some  inquiries  I  have  made  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  in  each  parish  in  Ireland  there  was  a  house  and  a  small 
piece  of  land,  say  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  would  be  ali  the  provision  that  would 
be  required  or  wished  for,  as  the  general  support  of  itfl  ministera 
would  be  derived,  as  at  present,  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  their  Hocks.  There  are  in  round  numbers  about  1,000  parishes 
in  Ireland.  In  many  of  them  there  is  now  a  provision  up  to  the 
standard  above  stated  in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  I  will  assume  that  in  all  of  them  such  provision  would 
liave  to  be  made,  i.ooot  for  each  parish,  takiug  one  parish  with 
another,  would  amply  make  up  any  deficiency,  and  this  amount 
throughout  the  parishes  of  Ireland  would  require  the  sum  of 
1,000,000^  sterling  to  be  appropriated  firom  the  geoeral  fund  ;  and 
this  should  be  made  over  absolutely  and  for  ever  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  such  hands  and  in  such  manner  as  the  funds 
of  their  Church  raised  hy  voluntary  effort  are  usually  secured. 

Under  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  of  course,  the  special  grant 
to  the  college  of  Maynooth  would  be  witJidrawn.  The  Preshy- 
teriana,  under  the  operation  of  this  act,  would  lose  their  annuid 
grant  of  40,ooo2.  ;  but,  in  place  of  it,  assuming  that  they  have  an 
organisation  and  a  system  of  government  which  would  enable  them 
to  hold  and  administer  funds  for  the  use  of  their  Church,  a  portion 
nf  the  general  fund  should  be  set  apart  for  them,  c<|ual  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  revenue  of  like  amount  with  that  they  now  receive  by 
grant  from  Parliament.  This  should  also  he  given  to  them  abso- 
lutely and  for  ever,  and  they  sltoulil  become  henceforth  a  voluntary 
and  indejiendcnt  Church. 

The  Protestant  Episcopalians  should  he  treated  as  liberally  oh  the 
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Presbyterians,  with  whom,  it  is  estimattid,  they  are  abuut  dq  a  par 
in  point  of  numbers.  Assuming  that  they  could  and  would  furin 
themselves  into  a,  Free  E|)iscopal  Church,  the  C'ommisBion  would  Iw 
empowered  to  grAut  them  a  euni  equal  to  that  gnintod  to  tlie 
Presbyterians,  and  whieh  would  be  about  the  suuie  in  amount  m 
that  granted  to  the  Catholics.  And  further,  so  long  as  they  unileir- 
lodk  to  keep  the  churches  in  repair,  they  might  be  permitted  to 
retain  posseGsion  of  them  at  a  nominal  rent,  for  their  own  use 
only  ;  and  that  when  or  where  they  had  no  congregation  aufficient 
to  maintain  the  church,  then  the  buildinga  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission  to  let  or  sell,  ae  might  be  thought  l>est. 
In  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  as  with  the  Preaby- 
teriaiiB  and  the  Catholics,  whatever  sura  is  given  to  them  must  be 
given  absolutely  and  for  ever,  that  thenceforth  they  may  rely  on 
their  own  reaoiircea  and  become  a  voluntary  and  independent 
Chureh. 

The  State  would  thus  have  distributed  ahtut  3,000,000/.  of 
the  original  fund,  and  would  have  i-elinquished  all  claims  upon  it 
for  ever  ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  take  cure 
that  those  grants  were  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  purposee 
and  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  Act.  The  remaining  5,000,000^. 
or  7,000,000/.,  as  the  case  might  be,  might,  and  in  my  opinion 
ought,  to  be  reserved  for  purposes  strictly  Irish,  and  directed  to 
the  educational  and  moral  improvement  of  the  people,  without 
respect  to  class  or  creed.  This  fund  would  extend  and  perfect 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  ;  it  would  establish  and 
endow  free  libraries  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  Ireland,  and  would 
dispense  bleesinga  in  many  chanuels  for  the  free  and  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole  population.  Of  course  there  will  he  objectiona 
started  to  this  scheme,  as  there  will  be  to  any  scheme  which 
attempts  to  remedy  an  injustice  which  has  lasted  for  centuries. 
The  'Church  party'  may,  and  probably  will,  denounce  it  as  a  plan 
of  spoliation  most  cruel  and  unholy ;  but  no  roan  who  proposea  to 
remedy  Irish  ecclesiastical  wrongs  can  expect  to  find  favour  with 
the  sect  whose  supremacy  he  is  compelled  to  assail.  We  must  hopo 
that  State  patronage  has  not  so  entirely  demoralised  tl»e  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  sect,  either  in  England  or  Ireland, 
as  to  leave  none  among  them  who  arc  able  to  see  what  is  just  on 
this  question,  and  who  are  willing  that  what  is  juat  should  be  donei 
1  l>cliove  there  are  many  intelligent  and  earnest  Churchmen,  and 
Bome  eminent  politicians  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
who  would  welcome  almost  any  proposition  nhich  aSbrded  a  hope 
of  a  final  settlement  of  this  question. 

From  Scotland,  and  probably  from  certain  quarters  in  England, 
we  may  hear  of  the  great  crime  of  handing  over  1 ,000,000/.  sterliug 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  will,  perhaps,  )>e  insisted 
upon  that  to  adil  to  the  means  of  a  Church  whose  teaching  is  hehl 
to  be  '  erroneous '    ia   a  grievous   uutioual   eiu  i    oud  many  will 
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honestly  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  scheme  which  proposes  such  an 
appropriation  of  a  portion  of  a  great  public  fund.  Now,  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  more  averse  to  religious  endow- 
ments by' the  State  than  I  am.  I  object  to  the  compulsory  levying 
of  a  tax  from  any  man  to  teach  any  religion,  and  still  more  to 
teach  a  religion  in  which  he  does  not  believe  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  to  take  a  Church  into  the  pay  of  the  State,  and  to  place  it 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  is  to  deaden  and  corrupt  the  Church, 
and  to  enlist  its  influence  on  the  side  of  all  that  is  evil  in  the  civil 
government.  But  in  the  plan  now  suggested  the  Irish  sects  or 
Churches  would  be  left  entirely  free,  as  is  the  Free  Church  in  Scot- 
land, or  the  Weslcyan  Methodist  Church  in  England.  The  grants 
once  made,  each  Church  would  possess  absolutely  its  own  funds, 
just  as  much  as  if  they  were  the  accumulations  of  the  voluntary 
contributions  and  liberality  of  past  generations  of  its  members,  and 
thus  would  be  avoided  the  damage  to  religion  and  to  civil  govern- 
ment which  is  inseparable  from  what  is  called  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  ;  whilst  the  sum  granted  to  each  Church,  being  equal  to 
a  provision  of  about  40,000/.  per  annum,  would  be  too  small  to 
create  any  important  corporate  influence  adverse  to  the  public 
interest. 

As  to  the  complaint  that  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.  is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  I  will  ask  any  man  with  a  head  to 
comprehend  and  a  heart  to  feel,  to  read  the  history  of  Ireland,  not 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  but  from  the  accession  of  William 
III,  and  if  he  insists  upon  a  settlement  of  this  question  by  grants 
to  the  Protestant  sects,  and  by  the  refusal  of  any  corresponding 
grant  to  the  Koman  Catholics,  I  can  only  say  that  his  statesman- 
ship is  as  wanting  in  wisdom  as  his  Protestantism  lacks  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  If,  for  generations,  a  portion  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  few  in  number  but  possessing  much  wealth,  have  enjoyed 
the  large  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if, 
during  the  same  period,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  but  possessing  little  wealth,  have  been  thrown  entirely 
on  their  own  limited  resources,  and  under  circumstances  of  poli- 
tical and  social  inferiority,  can  it  be  possible,  when  an  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  remedy  some  of  the  manifold  injustice  of  past 
times,  that  any  Englishman  or  any  Scotchman  will  be  found  to 
complain  of  the  impartiality  of  the  Government,  and  in  his  zeal 
for  Protestantism,  to  forget  the  simple  obligations  of  justice  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  to 
make  grants  of  public  money  to  any  public  body,  or  corporation, 
or  sect,  not  submitting  to  State  control — that,  in  fact,  a  Church 
receiving  anything  from  the  State  should  be  a  State  Church.  No 
one  is  more  sensible  of  the  weight  and  soundness  of  this  argument 
than  I  am  ;  but  observe  the  peculiarities  of  this  case.  I  start  from 
the  point  that  *  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  Church  in  Ireland  in 
connection  with  the  State.'     I  have  to  fr«e  the  Protestant  Episco- 
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palian  sect  and  tlio  Prt^ebyteriiLns  from  their  State  conuection  ;  and 
to  make  the  Irish  sects  voluntary  Churches  for  the  future.  I  pro- 
pose en  appropriation  of  about  onc'tbird  of  existing  ecclesiafticftl 
property  in  Ireluud,  with  a  view  to  soften  the  apparent  severity  of 
the  change  to  the  sects  heretofore  paid  by  the  State,  and  ta  make 
some  amends  to  that  majority  of  the  Irieli  population,  the  injustice 
of  whose  past  treatment  is  admitted  by  all  the  world.  The  Pro- 
tcstnnts  of  Ireland  have  dune  hitherto  little  for  themselves,  because 
the  bounty  of  the  State  has  paralysed  their  exertion.s,  or  made 
exertion  unnecesaary.  The  Catholics  have  done  mnch  for  them- 
selves ;  but  they  are  in  gi-eat  poverty,  and  our  existing  ecelesiastictd 
legisliition  has  been  felt,  and  is  now  felt,  by  them  to  be  grievously 
unjust.  Would  it  not  be  worth  the  concession  of  the  sum  I  have 
suggested,  and  of  the  deviation  from  ordinary  rule  which  I  venture 
to  I'et'ommeiid,  to  obtain  the  grand  result  which  is  eontemplaled  by 
the  change  now  projwsed  t  I  have  said  that  there  will  be  objections 
to  this  scheme  and  to  every  scheme.  The  grievance  is  centuries 
old,  and  around  it  arc  entwined  interests,  prejudices,  fanaticism, 
animosities,  and  convictions.  It  is  a  desperate  evil,  and  whoever 
waits  till  the  remedy  is  pleasant  to  everybody  may  and  will  wait 
for  ever.  The  object  in  view  is  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.  The 
means  are  simple,  hut  altogether  novel  in  that  unhappy  country — 
to  do  full  and  impartial  justice  to  her  whole  population.  I  propose 
to  leave  the  Presbyterians  as  well  circumstanced  as  they  ore  now, 
with  this  exception,  that  alt  future  extension  of  their  organisation 
must  he  made  at  their  own  cost ;  and  I  wouhl  place  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians  in  as  good  a  jMsition  as  the  Presbyterians. 
The  Catholics  only  could  have  any  ground  of  complaint,  owing  to 
their  numbers  so  far  exceeding  those  of  the  Protestant  sects  ;  but 
in  the  application  of  the  remainder,  and  much  the  largest  portion 
of  the  funds,  for  educational  or  other  purposes,  they  would  parti- 
cipate exactly  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  ;  and  I  have  a  strong 
belief  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  such  an  arrangement  as  is 
now  suggested  would  be  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  most 
diflicnit  and  irritating  quest  ion. 

As  you  know,  I  am  neither  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  Episco- 
palian, nor  Presbyterian,  nor  am  I  nn  Irishman.  My  interest  iu 
this  matter  is  not  local  or  sectarian.  I  have  endeavoured  to  study 
it,  and  to  regard  it  as  becuincs  an  Englishman  loving  justice  and 
freedom,  anxious  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  welfare  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  huuour  of  the  Imperial  Ooverument.  I  believe 
tliat  statesmanship  does  not  consist  merely  ui  preserving  institu- 
tions, but  rather  in  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  nations,  and 
that  it  is  possible  so  to  adapt  the  institutions  of  Ireland  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  Ireland,  thikt  her  people  may  become  as 
content  as  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  are,  with  the  mild 
monarchy  under  which  we  live.  Some  experience  and  much  re- 
flection have  convinced  roe  that  all  efforts  on  behalf  of  industiy 
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and  peace  in  Ireland  will  be  in  great  part  unavailing  until  we 
eradicate  the  sentiment  which  is  universal  among  her  Catholic 
population — that  the  Imperial  Government  is  partial,  and  that  to 
belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  incur  the  suspicion  or 
the  hostility  of  the  law.  A  true  *  equality  *  established  among  the 
Irish  sects  would  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  but  all-pervading 
sentiment ;  and  Catholics,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  would  feel 
that  the  last  link  of  their  fetters  was  at  length  broken.  Supremacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  degrading  inferiority  on  the  other,  would 
be  abolished,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Ifish  social  and  political 
life  would  be  purified.  Then,  too,  Christianity  would  appeal  to 
the  population,  not  as  a  persecuting  or  a  persecuted  faith,  with  her 
features  disfigured  by  the  violence  of  political  conflict,  but  radiant 
with  the  divine  beauty  which  belongs  to  her,  and  speaking  with 
irresistible  force  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 

I  know  not  if  the  statesman  be  among  us  who  is  destined  to  settle 
this  great  question,  but  whoever  he  may  be  he  will  strengthen  the 
monarchy,  earn  the  gratitude  of  three  kingdoms,  and  build  up  for 
himself  a  lasting  renown.  I  am  sensible  that  in  writing  this  letter, 
and  in  expressing  the  views  it  contains,  I  run  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  by  some  honest  men,  and  may  subject  myself  to 
misrepresentation  and  abuse.  It  is  under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty 
to  my  country,  and  to  the  interests  of  justice  and  religion,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  write  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of 
all  feeling  of  preference  for,  or  hostility  to,  any  of  the  Churches  or 
sects  in  Ireland,  and  to  form  my  judgment  in  this  matter  upon 
principles  admitted  by  all  true  statesmanship,  and  based  on  the 
foundations  of  Christian  justice.  K  I  should  succeed  in  directing 
the  attention  of  any  portion  of  those  most  deeply  interested  to  some 
mode  of  escape  from  the  difficulties  with  which  this  question  is  sur- 
rounded, I  shall  willingly  submit  to  the  suspicions  or  condemnation 
of  those  who  cannot  concur  with  me  in  opinion.  I  wish  this  long 
letter  were  more  worthy  of  its  purpose.  As  it  is,  I  send  it  to  you, 
and  you  may  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  think  will  be  likely  to 
serve  the  cause  of  *  religious  equality  *  in  Ireland. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  BRIGHT. 
Rochdale, 
October  25,  1852. 
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Bel&st  orators,  advised  enforoBtneDt 
of  law.  not  amendmenl^  i.  375. 

Belgium,  criminal  law  of,  ii.  4jo. 

Benefit  uf  the  poor,  stroUiag  plnyerc 

Benelt.  Mr.,  hia  desire  that  he  had 

been  bom  an  agricultural  labourer, 

ii.  i8j. 
Benevolence  in   polities,   not  worth 

anything  beside  justice,  U.  106. 
Ben  Jonson,  quotation  from,  ii.  1 74. 
Bentham.  hobgoblin  ai^inment,  ij.  68. 
Bentinck,  Mr.,  in  the  eoDie  lobby  with 

the  speaker,  i.  149. 
Bigelow     papoiB     quoted,     ii.      113, 

Bill,   Reform,  speaker  has   prepared 

Biniungharo,  Mr.  Eright's  election  at, 
the  speaker's  acknowledgment  of, 
ii.  5  ;  scanty  representation  of.  11. 
10  ;  action  of.  in  1S31.  iL  197  ;  mi- 
nority vote  in.  ii.  16a ;  speaker 
humiliated  by  sitting  for,  eioepl 
by  the  majority,  ii.  268. 

Bimey,  Mr.,  of  Ahbama,  i.  1S8. 
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Birth,   monstroas  and  adulterous,  a 

spiritual  peer,  ii.  i6. 
Bishops,  Lord  J.  Russell  alternately 

tyrant  and  vassal  of*  ii.  474  ;  value 

of  their  opinions,   ii.   492 ;    their 

conjpratulations  on  the  Government 

scheme  of  education,  ii.  507. 
Black  Sea,  preponderance  of  Russia 

in,  L  501  ;  neutral  sea,  i.  502. 
Blair,   Mr.   Austin,   his  opinion    on 

capital  punishment,  ii.  453. 
Blair,  Colonel,  his  death  in  the  war, 

i.  480. 
Blockade,  character  of,  1.  237. 
Blood,  English,  what,  if  marked  on 

map  of  world,  ii.  385. 
Blue  Book  of  Government  in  1866,  ii. 

187. 
Board  of  Control,  frequent  changes  in 

Presidents  of,  i.  8. 
Boasts,   uttered  by  nations,  not  pa- 
triotic, rational,  or  moral,  i.  219. 
Bond  Street,  sentiment  expressed  by 

a  Member  of  the  House  in,  i.  185. 
Bond  Street,  Old,  office  in,  ii.  97. 
Booker,  Mr.,  his  theories  on  the  fall 

of  rent,  ii.  305. 
Borough  franchise,  the  Bill  of  1865, 

ii.  132;  should  be  on  a  household 

basis,  ii.  224. 
Boroughs,  state  of  representation  of, 

ii.  38 ;  rotten  character  of,  ii.  39  ; 

distribution   of  repr^entation   in, 

ii.  218. 
Boroughs,  small,  scandals  of;  refuge 

for  political  destitutes,  ii.  88. 
Boroughs,  Welsh,  character  of,  ii.  91. 
Boroughs   with  three    Members,    ii. 

263. 
Boston  (U.S.),  report  of  Chamber  of 

Commerce  in,  i.  258. 
Botanical  gardens,  notices  on,  ii  21. 
Botany    Bay,   impression   taken    by 

Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Marsh,  ii.  145  ; 

view  of  Englishmen,  shoiild  be  got 

rid  of,  ii.  209. 
Boundaries,  alterations  of,  suggested 

by  Bill  of  1859,  ii.  84. 
Boyle,  Colonel,  anecdote  of ;  his  death, 

i.  480. 
Bradshaw,  a  Parliamentary,  the  lines 

of   which   converge    in    Downing 

Street,  ii.  181. 
Brazil,  supply  of  cotton  from,  i.  209  ; 

slavery  in,  threatened,  i.  233. 
Bribe  to  another  Church,  a  buttress 

to  Irish,  i.  406. 
Bright,  Mr.,  his  scheme   of  Indian 

government,  i.  207 ;  his  policy  in 

Parliament,  i.  482. 


Bristol  Banquet,  Lord  Stanley  at,  on 
Irish  affairs,  i.  395,  420. 

British  Association,  sums  expended 
by  the,  in  Irish  relief,  i.  324. 

Broth,  containing  half-a-dozen  poi- 
sonous ingredients,  will  not  make  a 
wholesome  dish,  ii.  224. 

Brotherton,  Mr.,  his  representation  of 
Salford,  ii.  483. 

Broughton,  Lord,  averse  to  a  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs,  i.  4  ;  Pre- 
sident of  Board  of  Control  in  Aff- 
ghan  war,  i.  119. 

Brown,  Mr.  G.,  Canadian  Minister, 
ii.  120. 

Buchanan,  Mr.,  expiry  of  his  office, 

»•  ^55- 
Buckingham,    Duke   of,    sale   of  his 

land  in  Somerset  and  consequent 

benefit,  i.  402. 
Budget,  of  1859,  satisfactory,  ii.  402. 
Buffoonery,   the,   at    Reform    Club, 

i.  481. 
Bunting,     Mr.,    his     evidence,     his 

politics,  ii.  514. 
Buol,  Count,  his  proposition,  i.  509. 
Burke,  Mr.,  his  opinion  in  1 791,  about 

Turkey,  i.  454. 
Burmese  war,  critidsm  of,  i.  47. 
Bumes,  Sir  Alex.,  mutilation  of  his 

despatches,  i.  11 4. 
Buttress  to  Irish  Church  in  bribe  to 

another  Church,  i.  406. 
Buxton,  Mr.  C,  his  scheme,  ii.  114. 
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Cabinet,  the,  some  Members  of,  not 
traitors  to  freedom,  i.  221  ;  com- 
position of,  ii.  75. 

Cairns,  Sir  H.  (Lord),  his  project  of 
Reform,  ii.  180. 

Calamity,  political  value  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  i.  207;  measureless,  the 
American  war,  L  224. 

Calcutta,  newspapers  of,  ii.  396. 

Calne,  Mr.  Lowe's  experiences  at, 
ii.  145  ;  retained  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1859,  ^-  ^^4* 

Cameron,  Mr., evidence  o^  as  to  Indian 
law.  i.  18  ;  as  to  the  employment  of 
natives,  i.  22. 

Campbell,  Mr.,  quotation  from  his 
work  on  India,  i.  10 ;  on  revenue  of 
India,  i.  27. 

Canada,  relations  with  United  States, 
i.  1 24  ;  an  opportunity  for  humili- 
ating Great  Britain,  i.  I42  ;  cannot 
be  protected  against  the    United 


states  in  wnr,  i.  ijo ;  do  risk  of 
war  betweOD  Unitsd  SUtea  and,  i. 
1,11:  [irotactive  system  of,  ib.;  re- 
presentation of,  bued  on  poputn- 
ticD,  i.  l6o;  defence  of,  who  is  to 
find  it,  i.  l6l ;  GheiHineB«  of  living 
in,  grealer  than  in  £naluiil,  i.  161  ; 
exposed  to  dao^r  bj  Iriah.  i.  368. 

CanodiaD  ConfederatioD^HULgnitudeof 
tbe  Mbeme,  i.  157. 

Canadifiii  fortificntionB,  partly  to  be 
borne  by  Canada,  i.  151. 

Canadian  life  peerage,  not  likely  to 
work  well,  i.  iGl. 

Candidates,  pledges  o^  at  bustings, 
wbat  Iher  are  worth,  ii.  318. 

Canning,  Lord,  proclamation  of,  i. 
67  ;  not  likely  to  do  knowingly 
what  was  unjust,  i.  7$ ;  his  rela- 
tiona  to  Civil  Service,  i.  96. 

Capital,  large  amount  ot.  necessary  in 
sUve  labour,  L  175  ;  amount  of, 
paying  legacy  duty,  in  England 
and  Ireland,  i.  331  ;  easy  migra- 
tion of,  i.  S19. 

Cardwell.  Mr.,  motion  of,  regarding 
the  despatch  ofLord  EUenborough, 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  his  lecture  quoted, 

Carlow  borough,  election  at,  ii.  89. 

Carlton  Club,  its  ngencies,  ii.  90. 

Carmarthen,  borough  of,  ii.  90. 

Carnage,  acuampauimeot  uf  war,  i. 
177. 

Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Iltrald, 
quotations  fivia,  ii.  50). 

Catharine,  Empress,  her  Grand  Code, 
ii.  441). 

Catholic  emandpatioD,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  concession  of,  ii.  136. 

Catholic  priests,  suggestions  for  pay- 
ing. I  317. 

Catholic  Univemty,  proposal  to  en- 

Catholics,  Irish,  should  support  their 
own  clergy,  i.  197 ;  independence 
of,  nod  sucoess  of  voluntary  prin- 
dplo  among,  ii,  514. 

Cavour,  his  opinion  on  the  American 

Cecil,  Lord  Kobert,  hia  policy  towards 
United  States,  i.  136,  118.  See 
Crai\bonu,  Lord. 

Ceylon,  a  precedent  for  Lidian  goveni- 
inenl,  i.  51  ;  coat  uf  officials  in,  low, 
i.  91 ;  connol  of,  hnw  composed, 
■    'OS- 


Borneo,  ii.  385. 

Chancellor,  Lord.  Irish,  In  1849,  per- 
sonal worthiness  of,  but  timid  and 
inert,  i.  339. 

ChanciOlor  of  the  Bielieijiier  iMr. 
Gladstone),  bis  speecb  at  Ifew- 
caatle,i.  ),)fl ;  believed  that  chaaca 
uf  suooen  to  the  Northern  Hmia 
were  hapelera,  i.  313  ;  hia  nnnion 
on  American  war,  i.  i»^•,  dul  un- 
dentaiid  Irish  question  in  1865, 
i.  354.  Sao  aiodttimt,  Mr. 

Cbouge,  political,  induces  distiubanoci, 
ii.  115;  no  mors  demanded,  if  Ht- 
oientfronchifle  were  acoordsd,  ii.  11$. 

Change  of  opinion,  may  take  place 
between  promise  and  election,   ii. 

Changes,  within  fifty  y8arB(i845),  of 
a  material  character,  ii.  176. 

Changes,  political,  witbiu  twenty-five 
yeBrs(i843-68),  i.  43J. 

Channing,  Dr.,  in  &voiir  of  freedom, 
i.  >S8. 

Chapman,  Maria  W.,  her  eSbitsv  i. 

Charities,  bow  perverted,  ii.  £07. 
Chatterton,  quotation  from,  ii.  40. 
Cheated,  sometimee  as  plenaaut  to  be. 

OK  In  cheat,  ii.  5:1. 
Child,  Lydia Maria,  bore{rorta,L  t8S. 
Children,  chief  pleasure  of  dumeatjc 

life,  i.  179. 
China,  Emperor  of,  anecdote  ot  in 

rchition  towards  jiii  people,  i.  35)}. 
China  war.  motion   on,  Mr.  Bright 

not  in  Parliament  during,  ii.  It  1. 
■  Chivalrous  gentlemen,'  real  mob  in 

tbe  United  States,  i.  143. 
Chobhom,  camp  at,  it  3A1. 
Christianity,    on&iendly   to    war,    ii. 

370. 
Christy  mmstrets.  like  Lord  Derby's 

Gorerament,  ii.  193. 
Church,    is   it   tme   that  people  are 

against  the  I  ii.  114. 
Church,  alien,  an  sipreanon  of  Hr. 

Disraeli,  i,  396. 
Church,    Established,   pBroxjnnn 

Sal  i^lgrenion,* 
,  favoured  by  (lo- 
vemment  plan  oEedncation,  ii.  {06; 
likelihood  of  her  memberv  in  Eng- 
land supporting  their  own  worship, 

Church  established  in  IreUnd,  case  of 

England  and  Wales,  1.  381. 
Chnrch  Establishmeni,  IrUi,  marvel 
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that  it  ia  not  uprooted  (1860%  ii. 

523- 
Church,  Irish,  a  foreign  Church,  i. 

365  ;  Lord  Stanley's  opinion  about, 
i.  405  ;  Lord  Mayo  would  give  it  a 
buttress  by  another  bribe,  i.  406; 
doomed,  i.  410 ;  not  worth  one 
good  man  raising  his  voice  in  sup- 
port of,  ii  480. 

Church  rates,  persecution  for,  in  Cam- 
bridge, i.  300 ;  repeal  of,  accepted 
in  the  speaker's  own  terms,  i.  405  ; 
course  of  motion  to  repeal,  ii.  41 ; 
effect  of  contests  for,  in  Rochdale, 
ii-  517)  plans  for  abolishing,  ii.  5  20. 

Church,  Scotch,  many  wish  it  dis- 
established, i.  41a. 

Cimeter,  worship  of,  among  Scythians, 

ii.  398. 

'City,'  the,  its  opinion  on  political 
questions,  i.  129. 

Civil  Service,  rate  of  paying,  i.  45. 

Civil  Service  of  India,  facilities  for 
natives  entering,  little,  i.  67  ;  over- 
paid, i.  91  ;  arrogant,  i.  96. 

Civil  war  in  America,  i.  233  ;  in- 
&mou8  conspiracy  against  rights  of 
human  nature,  i.  236;  what  may 
follow  after  it  has  ceased,  i.  262  ; 
charsicter  of,  i.  289. 

Clamour,  out  of  doors,  how  to  be  satis- 
fied, ii.  482  ;  charged  by  officials  on 
their  op]>onent8,  ii.  504. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  his  expression  that 
the  Government  'drifted  into*  the 
Kussian  war,  L  465 ;  extract  firom 
speech  of,  i.  497  ;  said  that  Europe 
was  standing  on  a  mine,  i.e.  Russia, 
i.  515  ;  invited  to  take  office  under 
Lord  Derby,  ii.  193. 

Class  against  class,  much  more  set  by 
Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Marsh,  ii.  146. 

Classes,  no  such  thing  as  House  of,  ii. 
180. 

Clay,  Sir  William,  his  opinions  criti- 
cised, i.  507. 

Clergy,  Irish,  may  be  good  and  pious, 
but  an  evil  as  established,  i.  369 ; 
in  an  unfortunate  position,  i.  417. 

Clive,  Lord,  origin  of  Indian  Govern- 
ment with  him,  i.  199. 

Cobb,  Mr.,  his  opinions  on  reducing  all 
labourers  to  slavery,  i.  235. 

Cobden,  Mr.,  the  drift  of  his  speech 
misinterpreted  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
i.  475  ;  his  opinion  on  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works  (Sur  W. 
Molesworth),  1.  520  ;  revile^lfor  his 
theory  of  non-intervention,  ii.  107  ; 
his  offer  of  office,  ii.  1 24 ;  his  speech 
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at  Rochdale,  ii.    336;  his    power 
with    Crovernment,    according    to 
Admiral  Napier,  ii.  360. 
Coercion  Bills,  Irish,  in  abundance,  i. 

353- 

Collier,  Mr.  (Sir  R.),  opinion  of,  on 
the  *  Alabama,'  i.  220. 

Colonial  Government,  improvements 
in,  ii.  392. 

Colonial  Office,  hastiness  of,  in  the 
Confederation,  i.  158. 

Colonies,  Lord  Russell  found  fault 
with  Mr.  Bright  for  objecting  to 
expense  of  colonies,  i.  179;  fran- 
chise in,  ii.  1 20  ;  experience  of, 
effects  on  emigrants,  ii.  351. 

Commercial  preponderance,  followed 
by  every  other,  i.  502. 

Commission,  comparison  of,  with 
Committee,  ii.  446. 

Commission,  Devon,  speaker's  study 
of,  i.  390  ;  improvement  of  Ireland 
since,  i.  394. 

Commission,  Indian,  report  of,  i.  16.     ' 

Commission  on  Punishment  of  Death, 
how  it  should  be  constituted,  ii.  459. 

Commission,  Royal,  of  1850,  to  in- 
quire into  India.,  not  granted,  i. 
202  seq. 

Commissioners,  Southern,  seizure  of, 
i.  189. 

Committee  on  game  laws,  hopes  of 
speaker  that  it  may  be  useful,  ii. 

325-6- 
Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on 

cotton  in  1 847,  i.  200. 

Committees  of  House  of  Commons, 
value  of,  i.  202  ;  what  their  worth  is, 
ii.  42  ;  rarely  constituted  with  fair- 
ness, ii.  446. 

Common  sense  and  common  honesty, 
so  called  because  they  are  rare,  ii. 

329. 
Commons,   House  of,  disavowed  the 

policy  of  confiscation,  i.  73  J  ^^y  so 

called,  ii.  34 ;  what  it  should  be,  ii. 

35  ;  guarantee  of  freedom,  ii.  126  ; 

best  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for 

trade,  ii.  433  ;  its  opinion  on  the 

Jew  Bill,  ii.  49  a. 
Company,   East   India,   character  of 

their  despatches,  i.  107 ;  renewal  of 

charter  in  1853,  i.  206. 
Companies,  London,  not  much  good  ; 

might  be  constrained  to  sell  their 

land  in  Ireland,  i.  401. 
Concession,   no  use  in  making,  to  a 

bad  cause,  i.  246. 
Confederate  loan,  character  and  ends 

of,  i.  251. 
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CoD&K»tion  in  Oude,  i.  AS. 

Cooqaett,  belief  uf  sonie  thkt  it  pro- 
motea  trado,  ii.  j86. 

Conacription,  Decesaity  of,  wluch 
should  cnll  out  Mr.  Kuebuck,  i.  171. 

Caa>erv>tism.  national  peril,  il.  137. 

Consarrative,  reaistsntH!  not  nlwayi, 
ii.  101;  fouadntiiin  o(  revolution 
luu  been  bud  b;  those  who  pretend 
tc  Ije  epacUIly.  ii.  161. 

Connervntjie  party,  in  House  of  Com- 
moui,  toiut  At  Torquay,  ii.  iiG  ; 
bound  to  support  the  Bill  of  1866, 
ii.  181  :  alnritys  daap^ring,  ii.  511. 

ConservativeB.  inoompeteugj  Mid 
huuiititj  of,  ii.  73. 

Consolidatsd  tiind,  propoeed  to  pat 
looU  taiatioQ  on,  ii.  30B. 

Conspiracy,  if  dirty,  the  dirt  WM  that 
of  Lord  Stanley  and  hia  Mends. 
ii.  159;  tdtemntive  to,  open  de- 
monstntion,  ii.  330. 

Congpiraoy  Bill,  voting  on,  ii.  152, 

Con«UuitJDaple,  focus  of  intrigues 
And  bctioiu,  i.  445. 

CoiistitaeDciee,  great  borough,  hnve 
eSectsd  rDfonus,  ii.  308. 

Conatitiition,  of  England,  not  enjoyed 
by  the  people,  i.  iy>;  security  of  in 
England,  but  soirowa  under  in 
Irabind,  i.  346 :  who  were  real 
fraoierB  of  it,  iL  148  ;  bos  no  more 
regard  to  Crown  and  uistocracy 
than  it  has  to  the  people,  ii.  igi. 

Constitution,    British,   wimt    is     it! 

ContinentHl  war,  effects  of.  ii.  3G8, 
Control,   Board  of,  misobievous  cha- 

Com-lawii,  repeal  uf,  how  brought 
about,  ii.  40  :  why  repeaJed,  ii.  178  ; 
how  treated  by  Pariiament,  ii.  104  ; 
oircumstancaiof,  ii.  ij6  :  attempt  to 
rc-impoHe,  impracticable,  ti.  joo  1 
action  of  the  Tima  about,  ii.  353. 

Cormptioii  of  existing  rapresGntaUon, 

Cotton,  growth  of,  cause  why  slavery 
was  maintained,  I  171 ;  could  nut 
haVB  been  produced  under  Indian 
govenuDeat,  i.  199 ;  supply  of,  from 
United  States,  i.  100;  that  In  the 
United  States  (1861)  less  than  ex- 
pected, i.  )08i  nu  more  will  be 
grown  by  slave  labour,  i.  J09  ;  de- 
ficiency of,  i.  1101  slow  growth 
of  supply,  ib.;  pennistioD  given  by 
United  States  to  export,  i,  137  ;  de- 
atmeWon  of,  by  Southern  com- 
nuiulen,  i.  151 ;  aouly  ninety  per 


cent,  of,  from  Southern  State*,  i. 

15  7  ;  incrcaee  of,  in  America,  when 

slavery   ia  aboliahed.  i.   i6j  ;    Mr. 

Bright'a    interest    in    it.    Lord    R, 

CecH'N prodigious  iuterust in,  i.  173; 

Hupply  of,  inaecure  under  slavery, 

ib. 
Cctton  district,  area  of.  Boiall,  i.  158. 
Cotton  fiunina,  extent  of,  i.  198. 
Cotton  industry  nd  insecure  foaoda^ 

tiou,i.  157. 
Cotton  supply,   prospects   of,   nader 

free  labour,  1. 17s- 
Cotton,  Colonel,  despatch  of,  in  1849, 

Cotton,  Sir  Arthur,  hia  auggaations  in 
Manchester,  i.  106. 

Coundl,  nominated  by  Governor-Gen- 
eral in  Canada,  i,  159. 

Counties,  franchiaa  in,  no  mason  why 
not  as  eitensive  as  in  buroui^b^ 
iL  18  :  increaas  should  be  given  to. 
ii,  158. 

County  elections,  otKts  of.  ii.  147. 

County  franchise,  in  tbe  Bill  of  1865, 
^-   133 ;   deplorable  condition   at. 

County  voters,  should  be  resident  in 

Country,  th«.  cspable   of  produoing 

great  warrioni.  ii.  369. 
Country  party,  difficult  for  them  to 

fhune  a  Reform  Bill,  ii.  87. 
Covenanted  service  of  India,  nature 

of,  i.  6. 
Coventry,  borough  of.  ii.  96. 
Cranbome,  Lord,  Ids  uniileepinir  itl- 

willji.ijg :  his  objection  to  working- 
men  being  oftlled  our  own  fleah  aai 

blood,  ii.  131 ;  bis  defence  of  voting- 
iL  147 :  virtually  givea  a 
r  rich  people,  ii.  148 ;  laiii 

tue      magistrale'a       dntwiug-roem 

would  be  the  polling-booth,  iL  149; 

perfectly  consistent,  iL  156. 
Crime,  absence  of.  in  Ireland,  i,  363  ; 

state  of(i8s0.ii-.l'J- 
Crimea,  destructive  obaractar  of  war 

ill,  i.  177  ;  aufferinge  of  soldien  in 

the,  i.  488. 
Crimean  war  characterized,  1.  16S. 
Crimea,    nadunal,  for   a   long  period, 

not  to  be  washed  away  by  an  hour  s 

repentance,  i.  loS. 
Criminal  law,  improveuienta  in  ttis, 

*"■  393- 
Critinsm,  hostile,  of  speaker'!  vbws 

on  Heform,  iL  33. 
Crotchety  people,  introduction   of,  bi 

House  of  Ctonmona,  ii.  358. 
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Crown,  can  take  no  direct  part  in 
affairs,  i.  358 ;  convenience,  dignity, 
nobleness  of,  more  fully  recognized, 
i.  43^;  respect  entertained  for,  ii. 
33  ;  conflict  with,  ii.  287  ;  indepen- 
dence of^  not  attacked  by  Papal 
Bull,  ii.  477. 

Cuba,  slavery  in,  threatened,  i.  233. 

Cumming,  Dr.,  his  advice,  ii.  473. 

Curry  powder,  commended  by  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  ii.  284. 

D. 

Dalhousie,  Earl  of  (Governor-General 
of  India),  value  of  his  opinion  on 
India,  i.  7 ;  end  of  Indian  policy 
with,  i.  199. 

Dallas,  Mr.,  his  resignation,  i.  131 ; 
his  departure,  i.  187. 

Daniel  the  prophet,  turned  to  Jeru- 
salem, i.  370. 

Danish  question,  English  Government 
ought  not  to  meddle  with,  ii.  334. 

Dante,   quotation   from,   L    375  ;    ii. 

399- 
Darby,  Mr.,  head  of  Enclosure  Com* 

mission,  ii.  84. 
Davies,  Mr.,  evidence  of,  as  to  Guze- 

rat,  i.  27. 
Davis,  Mr.  (President  of    Southern 

States),  no   knowledge  of  him,   i. 

280. 
Debt,  Indian,  i.  25. 
Debt,   National,    some    consider   an 

advantage,  ii.  380. 
Declamation,  cataracts  of,   in  House 

of  Commons,  ii.  135. 
Deer,  sacred  animal,  ii.  56. 
Defence,  public  duty  of,  ii.  397. 
Deficit  in  Indian  revenue,  i.  26. 
De  la  Cour,  French  Ambassador  at 

Constantinople,  his  instructions,  i. 

475. 
Delane,  Mr.  John,  editor  of  the  TxmeMt 

his  controversy  with  Mr.  Cobden, 

"•  337- 
Delusion,    devilish,    that    slavery   is 

divine,  L   289  ;   of  war  panic,   ii. 

391- 
Democracy,  no  fear  of,  but  of  claims 

of  people,  ii.  127. 
Demonstrations  in  London  in  favour 

of  Reform,  ii.  220. 
Demonstrations,  open,  alternative  to 

conspiracy,  iL  230. 
Denmark,  policy  of  Grovemment  about, 

unsatisfactory  to  many  Liberals,  i. 

136;  risks  of  war  on  behalf  of,  iL 

103. 

N 


*  Deplorable  rubbish,'  Bill  of  1859  ^^ 
scribe  i  as,  by  a  speaker,  ii.  88. 

Derby,  Lord,  doing  what  Lord  North 
did,  i.  368 ;  his  opinion  on  county 
representation,  ii  37  ;  his  accession 
to  ofiice  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  working  classes,  ii.  192  ;  asked 
Lord  Clarendon  to  take  ofiice  under 
him,  ii.  193  ;  his  statesihanship  and 
patriotism,  ii.  221  ;  his  mission  to 
stem  democracy,  ib.\  he  and  his 
rejected  the  Reform  Bill,  ii.  237  ; 
fomenter  of  discord,  ii.  239 ;  his 
opinion  of  minority  representation, 
ii.  259 ;  his  *  leap  in  the  dark,'  ii. 
266. 

Derby  principle,  repudiated  in  the 
Colonies,  &c.,  ii.  194. 

Developement,  diplomatic  meaning  of, 
L  499. 

Devise,  power  of,  extent  it  should  be, 

ii.  350- 
Devon,  Lord,  his   imitation   of  Mr. 

Disraeli*s  language,  ii.  109. 
Dhar,  facts  in  relation  to,  i.  96. 
Dickinson,    Mr.,    Secretary    of     the 

Indian  Reform  Society,  referred  to, 

i.  64. 
Digestion,  formidable  and  robust,  of 

Torquay  gentlemen,  ii.  113. 
Dillon,  Mr.,  his  death  a  loss  to  Ire- 
land, i.  362. 
Diplomacy,  what  it  is,  ii.  74. 
Directors,   India,   future  number  of, 

by  Act  of  1853,  i.  29. 
Disaffection,  Irish,   is  wide-spread,  i. 

314  ;  would  be  cured  by  possession 

of  laiid,  i.  401. 
Disestablishment,  speaker's  plan  of, 

i-  413- 
Disraeli,  Mr.,  his  sensible  judgment 

on  the  American  war,  i.  141  ;  his 
diffidence,  i.  149  ;  spoke  of  'Con- 
federation '  as  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency,  i.  159  ;  lamented  that  sus- 
pension of  Habeas  Corpus  was  not 
perpetual  in  Ireland,  i.  353 ;  his 
description  of  Irish  society,  i.  396 ; 
differs  from  Lord  Stanley,  i.  421 ; 
his  courage,  or  some  other  quality, 
in  saying  there  is  no  crisis  in  Ire- 
land, i.  428 ;  his  belief  that  the 
Russian  was  a  *just  and  unneces- 
sary war,'  i.  442  ;  his  phrase,  *  tne 
Dutch  conquest,'  i.  5 1 7 ;  his  genius, 
ii.  73 ;  his  opinion  on  public  ex- 
penditure, lb. ;  quotation  from  his 
speech  of  February  28,  1859,  ii. 
162  ;  his  subtle  understanding,  ii. 
168  ;  expectations  as  to  his  Reform 
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policy,  ii.  Ill ;  hia  cljange  or  vote 

'Dutch  oonqueat,  the,'  phrase  of  Mr. 

nithout  chftnge  of  views,  ii.  isi  ; 

Diamcli,  i.  JI7. 

bear  part  of  the  bunleoB  of  agricni- 

E. 

ture,  ii.  igi ;  hiB  proposal  abrouded 

Earthqunke,  pills    good    against,     L 

4o3  :  its  tread  inaudible,  iL  354. 

alniits  that  Ml  of  reut  U  do  claim 

Eastern  question,  difiWreace  in  Cabi- 

for relieT.'ii.  307  ;  convert  to  Free 

net  on,  i.  465. 

Trade  in  1859,  ii.  401 ;  hia  rqacted 

Budget,  ii.  440. 

of,  in  ludia,  i.  aj. 

DixBcuten,  why  unfriendly  to  gmnta 

for  religious  purpoaes,  i.  jol ;  their 

by  all  clows,  ii,  4S1. 

in  1866,  ii.  103. 

ii-  507. 

Education  in  India,  extent  of,  L  13. 

io  1859,  ii.  164-5  ;  of  Totera  to  re- 

Egypt, supply  of  cotton  from.  L  log  ; 

ii.  76. 

's- 

Distribution  of  Seata,  nnder  BUI  of 

1865,  ii.  154. 

Election,  mmle  of,  in  United  States, 

Division   of  Uoited  States,   desired 

i.  17a. 

by  Mr.  Roebuck,  i.  iji. 

Elections,  cost  of,  ii.  toi. 

Electors,  number  of,  ii,  55  ;  Dumber 

ii.  49>- 

of,  introduced  by  Lord  Derby  in 

1859,  ii.  1G5  ;  number  of,  who  poll. 

manent,  iL  489. 

ii-  n'- 

Elimbeth,    Empress,    her   edict    ou 

ested  ia  peace  as  those  of  Lauoa- 

al.ireorSuffolk,i.  sn- 

Elizabeth.  Qneen,  her  principles  not 

tobeadopted.  ii.  485. 

at  court  oCi.  IIS. 

EUeuborough,  Lord,    diapatch    of.  L 

Doubled    peeiaue,    and    mare    thna 

6j. 

Ellice,  Mr.,  an  extraordinary  liaJlud- 

Drawing-rooia  of  auLgiatratea,  polling- 

oalion  of  his,  ii.  06. 

booth,  a.  349. 

Drayfonl,  tAouM  be  Draycot.  changes 

i,  J64 ;  voluntary,  its  chsncter,  i. 

in,  i.  401. 

341  ;  amount  of  (1863),  ii.  354. 

Drifted  into  war  with  RussU,  i.  191 ; 

Emi^-ration  to  &ee  America,  amount 

ii,  74. 

of.  i,  113:  amount  of,   in   fifteen 

years,  i,  13 1. 

ii.Bj.    ■ 

Emperur  of  France,  his  present  ea- 

1                              Droujn    de    Lhuys,   despatch    of,   i. 

L                                 All- 

Empire,  British,  not  diminished  t»  to 

1                             Drunkenness,   remedies  for.  ii.  461  ; 

power  and  anthority  by  being  made 
fess,  i.  .S3- 

■                           away,  ih. 

Employers  of  labour,  favoor  extensioa 
ofsuaVace,  ii.  100. 

■                               foranoBB  supplied  by,  i  318. 

Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  delayed,  L 

308. 

■                       Dunlop,  Mr.,  motion  of,  on  ABghan 

EngUnd,   «ne™l  policy  of,  friendly 

to  the  United  States,  i.  140;  duU 
of,  in  American  war,  to  he  neutnJ, 

1                           ^wur,i.  ,o.v 

■ mattem,!.  336. 

i.  177  :  professeatohateslaver/anl 

^^^           Durham   letter,   etfecte  of  Lord  J. 

^^^h             Rossell's  writing  tiie,  ii.  471. 

cerUinl;    fight    for    Gibraltar,    i. 

^^^H         Dnrhnm,  Lord,  hia  opIuioDs  on  Re- 

215  ;  causes  why  some  people   in 

^^H            fonn.  ii. 

vuered  round  during  American  war. 
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i.  256  ;  law  of  entail  leas  mischiev- 
ous in,  than  in  Ireland,  i.  319; 
ancient  country  of  Parliaments,  ii. 
112  ;  under  no  danger  from  priest- 
craft, ii.  485. 

English  army  in  India,  when  small, 
considerate  to  natives,  i.  04. 

English  language,  durabihty  o^  i. 
146. 

English  people,  consanguinity  of,  with 
United  States,  i.  194. 

English  troops,  niunber  of,  in  Canada, 
i.  161. 

Englishman,  he  can  always  vote  ex- 
cept in  England,  ii.  1 12. 

Bngliakman  nevrspaper,  quotation 
from,  i.  83. 

'  Enjoyment  *  of  great  revenue,  like 
enjoyment  of  bad  health,  ii.  388. 

Entail  and  settlement,  principles  of, 
L310. 

Entails,  mischievous  character  of,  in 
Ireland,  i.  319,  373. 

Established  Church,  relations  of  peo- 
ple to,  ii.  10. 

Establishment,  Irish,  absurdity  of,  i. 
316 ;  disendowment  of,  to  what 
extent,  i.317  ;  a  chain,  the  galling 
of  which  is  more  tormenting  than 
its  weight,  i.  369.     See  Church, 

Europe,  state  of,  has  its  bearing  on 
domestic  reforms,  ii.  loi. 

European  population  in  India,  num- 
bers of,  i.  20. 

Evictions,  Ireland  land  of,  i.  366. 

Evils  of  Ireland,  two,  Establishment 
and  tenure  of  land,  i.  368. 

Excises,  abolition  of,  ii.  432. 

Exeter  Hall,  bray  of,  a  phrase  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  ii.  504. 

Exhibition  of  185 1,  fears  of  Duke  of 
Wellington  at,  ii.  98. 

Exodus,  theories  of  Sir  R.  Inglis 
derived  from,  ii.  489. 

Expenditure,  public  extent  of,  ii.  206  ; 
public  attention  given  to,  ii.  302  ; 
magnitude  of,  ii.  409. 

Exports,  relation  of  taxation  to,  ii. 
361. 

F. 

Failure,    Irish    Church    a,    whether 

considered  as  a  political  or  religious 

institution,  i.  424. 
Families,  great,  the  patronage   they 

enjoy,  ii.  37. 
Famine,  Irish,  urgency  of  the,  i.  324. 
Fancy  propositions  of  Reform,   like 

flash  notes,  ii.  118. 
Farm  labourers,  condition  o^  ii.  205. 


Farmers,  their  organization,  ii.  97  ; 
not  in  a  vicious  position  by  action 
of  free-traders,  ii.  31 1  ;  independent, 
should  be  encouraged,  ii.  318; 
some  have  lost  500Z.  a-year  by  game 
preserving,  ii.  321 ;  pressure  of 
income-tax  on,  ii.  403. 

Farmers'  friends,  false  and  true,  ii. 
319 ;  good  for  fetrmer  when  he 
loses  confidence  in,  ii.  327. 

Farmera,  Irish,  bestowal  of  pro> 
prietary  rights  on,  i.  306. 

Fenianism,  existence  ot,  a  justifica- 
tion for  remedial  measures,  i.  395  ; 
would  get  no  sympathy  if  occu- 
piers in  Ireland  were  owners,  i.  401. 

Ferment,  what  causes  it,  in  the 
country,  ii.  493. 

Feudalism  unknown  in  United  States, 
i.  231  ;  force   of,    in    England,    ii. 

341- 
'  Filial   piety '    of  North   American 

provinces,  i.  159. 

Finance,  Indian,  i.  24. 

Fish-hawk,  activity  o^  ii.  77. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Seymour,  his  criti- 
cism on  government,  i.  131. 

Fleets,  rivalry  in  building,  ii.  413. 

Fletcher,  John  (of  Madeley),  his  cor- 
respondence with  Wesley,  ii.  456. 

Fluctuation  in  trade  caused  by  Corn- 
laws,  ii.  285. 

Food,  supply  of,  hindered  by  game, 
ii.  324. 

Foreign  Office,  character  of,  ii.  76 ; 
its  traditions,  ii.415. 

Foreign  policy,  out-door  relief  to 
English  aristocracy,  ii.  105  ;  nuga- 
tory character  of,  ii.  362  ;  advan- 
tage of,  to  aristocracy,  ii.  382  ; 
calamities  of,  ii.  384. 

Foreign  Secretary,  the  (Lord  Russell), 
negligence  of,  about  the  '  Alabama,' 
i.  136 ;  his  speech  at  Newcastle, 
i.  138. 

Formidable,  associations  of  working- 
men  would  be,  and  therefore  re- 
commended, ii.  228. 

Forster,  Mr.  W.  E.,  his  opinion  of 
newspapers,  i.  129  ;  reference  of, 
to  temper  of  the  United  States, 
i.  143  ;  his  father's  self-sacrifice, 
i.  281. 

Fortification?),  naval,   in  France,   iL 

390- 
Forty  shilling  freehold,  firanchise  of, 

should  be  extended   to   Scotiand, 
ii.  63. 
Fox,  Chas.  Jas.,  his  opinion  of  Pitt's 
policy  as  regards  Turkey  in  I79i> 


i.  455  i  hii  Ibeory  of  Bofona  in 
1797.  "■  tS;  his  BiU  of  1797,  ii. 
60;  policy  of,  ii.  375. 
France,  slow  recognitioa  of  TJnitod 
HtnteB  by,  i.  117;  not  likler  to 
AiDericiui  republic,  1.  370 ;  the 
origmator  of  troublea  at  CooaUH' 
tinople,  i.  443 1  her  seizure  of 
Algiers,  i.  456  ;  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  ii.  jSy  ;  trade  with. 


opiaioii  of  Eurupe  on  them.ii.  411. 

PrancliiBe,  bontnsb,  effect  erf  Bill  of 
185000,  U.  9a. 

Fraucbise,  lod^r,  of  Bill  of  iSSs.  ii. 
13S  ;  necesaitf  of  Bettliog  it  for  a 
long  time,  ii.  160  ;  never  umvprsal 
in  England,  ii.  181  ;  proportion 
who  posKBa  it,  ii.  317. 

Francbiae,    parochial,    antiquity    of, 


FranduBe   ] 

1865,  i 


,  brought  in   firat  in 
-.       '57- 
Fmnobi<es.  in  KU  of  1S65.  ii.  131. 
Franklin,   Bei^amin,  his  opinion  on 

virtue,  ii.  456. 
Free  Church  in  Scotland,  eBucta  of, 

L430;  aUOOBBBotu.  S02. 

Freedom  to  oil  men,  involved  in 
United  Stales  contest,  i.  134 ;  In 
America,  ita  action  on  England,  i. 


164. 
Freodon 


personal,  Iritih  to  be   i 


Freeholdera,  in  towns,  excluded  from 
county  representation  by  Bill  of 
1859,  ii.  84;    n  diminialiiiig  nuin- 

Free-trada,  meetings  in  support  of,  ii. 

379. 
French,  the,  their  desire  of  peace  with 

French  dynasties,  cost  of.  to  England, 


Frenchman  (Montalombert).  hia  opi- 
nion on  English  Parliament,  ii.  47. 

Frenij,  populnr,  how  to  deal  wi^,  i. 
191. 

FrUnd  of  India,  quotations  from,  i. 
'3.  14.  IS.  99' 

Friendsbip  wth  nations,  preferable 
to  alliances,  i.  468, 

Frontier,  Canadian,  puwer  uf  dcfuud- 
ing  it,  i.  149. 


GamelawB,  cause  of  attacks  on,  ii. 

41  ;  grievance  of,  ii.  304 :  niachicf 

of,  ii.  311;  Committee  on,  moved 

for  by  flpeaker.  ii.  311. 
Garitiofdi,  opinion  of,   on   American 

question,  i.  3  3  3. 
Gamson.  Mr.  Ltoyd,  his  public  career, 

Gaul,  misery  of,  in  Rfth  cantuiy,  drove 
many  to  disbelieve  in  God's  provi- 
dence, i,  333. 

Genesis,  quotations  &ani,  by  Sir  R. 
Inglis,  11.489. 

'  George  Griswold,' the,  ship  destroyed 

by  Che  'Alabama,'  i.  — 
lermany,  sympathy 
113  ;   Gubting   fti 
Lord  J.  Russell,  i 
Si'S- 

Gibbou,  advice  given  him  by  Homo, 
i.  „6. 

Gibraltar,  soiiure  and  retention  of, 
indefensible,  i.  »I4;  Governor  ot. 
nn  irrational  man,  i.  !;o6. 

Gladiator,  intellectual,  Mr.  Lowe,  ii- 
14S- 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  hopes  frustixled 
by  the  Russian  war,  i,  464 ;  will 
not  reverse  the  policy  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  in  1841,  i.  466  i  supposed  to 
have  resisted  war  with  Germany, 
ii.  104 ;  his  statement  that  the 
power  of  the  working-classes  was 
iliminishing,  ii.  1 70  ;  his  calculation 
OB  to  addition  of  worlcing-men,  ii. 
1S7;  his  fiDuicial  polioy  saliiAtc- 
toiy.  ii.  401 ;  cfanrgea  agaiiut  him 
aa  a  finance  minister,  i!.  440 ;  tfaa 
benefits  of  his  finantnsi  polit^,  u. 
443. 

Gbsgow,  poor-rate  in  (1848),  1,  31$  ; 
sympathy  of,  with  Ireland,  i.  384. 

Ooderich,  Lord,  referred  to,  i.  66,  71. 

Golden-square,  Archbishop  of,  ii,  48 1. 

Gortcbakoff^  Princfl,  his  arguments 
about  the  guarantee',  i.  500 ;  bis 
words  at  Vienna,  i.  508. 

Government,  seldom  defendor  of  Eree- 
dom,  i.  18 1  1  negligent  of  Ireluul, 
i.  315  ;  speaks  with  a  different  voice 
night  to  night,  i.  410 ;  ita 
ment  (1854)  delnsive,  and 
worthy  of  a  hunher  word,  i.  478  ■ 
neoeesity  of  strong  one  in  185J,  i. 
4*'5  ;  of  i8ji,  how  broken  up,  ii. 
87  ;  prment  (Nov.  1866),  reputed 
tobeenga;;ed«ith  Reform,  ii.  iia; 
corrupted  by  enormous  revenuo^ 
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ii.  388  ;  embarrassment  of  (1853), 
ii.  360. 

Government,  English,  unfriendly  feel- 
ing of,  to  the  United  States,  i.  134 ; 
mischievous  action  of,  i.  265. 

Government  and  Opposition,  recipro- 
cal kind  offices  of,  i.  155. 

Government  which  is  not  a  govern- 
ment, i.  421. 

Govemor-Gkner^,  reasons  for  abolish- 
ing office  of,  L  46  ;  unable  to  really 
comprehend  India,  i.  100. 

Governor-General  of  Canada,  nomi- 
nates Senate,  i.  160. 

Governors  of  dependencies,  how  they 
are  to  be  considered  and  treated, 
i.  76. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  his  opinion  of 
Indian  reform,  i.  36 ;  his  contempt 
for  the  Liverpool  petitioners  of 
1848,  i.  185  ;  his  candour  about  the 
Russian  war,  i.  193. 

Grants,  amount  of,  for  education,  ii. 

508. 
Gray,   Dr.    (Sir  John),  letter  to,  on 

Irish  Church,  ii.  531  sqq. ;  see  i.  41 1 . 
Great  Britain,  condition  of  industry 

in  (1855),  i.489. 
•  Great  ruler  of  France,*  phrase  of 

Mr.  Roebuck,  i.  269. 
Greatness,  national,  what  constitutes, 

i.  145. 
Greece,  claim  on,  on  behalf  of  Don 

Pacifico,i.  203  ;  recognition  o^  slow, 

i.  aiy. 
Greeley,  Horace,  his  career,  i.  a88. 
Grey,  Lord,  his  theory  of  Reform  in 

1797,  ii.  45  ;  his  Bill  of  1797,  ii.  60  ; 

his  demeanour,  when  dealing  with 

Reform,  ii.  iii  ;  policy  of,  ii.  375. 
Grey,  Lord  (the  younger),  his  pUm, 

ii*  115. 
Grey,  Sir  G.,  spoken  before  to  same 

effect  as  now  (on  Ireland),  i.  351 ; 

when  Secretary  in   1848,  a  great 

panic,  iL  98. 
Grievance  of  working-men,  what  is 

it  ?  ii.  230. 
Grimke,   Sarah  and  Angelina,   their 

labours  against  slavery,  i.  288. 
Grosvenor,  Lord,  scope  of  his  motion, 

ii.  153- 
Grouse,  sacred  animal,  ii.  56. 
Guarantee,  territorial,  what  was  the, 

in  the  Russian  war,  i.  500. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus,  Huspended,  but  also 
in  Ireland,  i.    184;    8U8i>ended   for 


three  years  in  Ireland  (March, 
1868),  i.  304;  suspended  in  Ireland 
by  successive  Governments,  i.  427, 

Halliday,  Mr.,  his  authority  quoted  as 
to  Indian  police,  i.  42  ;  his  opinion 
on  the  police  of  Bengal,  i.  102. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  animated  and 
angry,  i.  400. 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  says  no  over-popula- 
tion in  Ireland,  i.  342. 

Harcourt,  Admiral,  selection  of,  as 
person  to  transport  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, ii.  473. 

Hardy,  Mr.  G.,  differs  from  Lord 
Stanley,  i.  421  ;  his  fears  of  volun- 
tciryism,  i.  420  ;  able  and  admirable 
speech  of,  about  Danish  war,  ii. 
105. 

Hare,  Mr.,  his  scheme  for  represent- 
ing minorities,  ii.  257. 

Harwich,  borough  o^  election  at,ii.  89. 

Hayes,  Mr.,  his  statements  about  the 
settlement  of  land,  i.  333. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  quoted,  i.  289. 

Henley,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  numerous 
Reform  Bills,  ii.  161  ;  quotation 
from  his  speech,  ii.  169. 

Hennessy,  Mr.,  is  in  confidence  of 
the  Emperor  and  acquainted  with 
his  plans,  i.  270. 

Heptfl^hy,  no  one  would  restore,  why 
Uien  should  the  United  States  its 
parallel  ?  i.  181  ;  not  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  voluntary  system,  ii. 
500. 

Eerald,  New  York^  mischievous  aims 
of,  i.  187. 

Herries,  Mr.,  opinions  o^  quoted  by 
Lord  J.  Russell,  i.  5;  snakes  hit 
head  at  everything  said  on  Liberal 
side  of  the  House,  ii.  310. 

Hobgoblin  argument,  the,  i.  432 ;  ii. 

431. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  (Lord  Broughton), 

opposed  a  Commission  to   inquire 

into  India,  i.  204  ;  the  kind  of  man 

who  is  made  a  MUSister,  illustrated 

in  him,  ib. 
Hole  in  coat,  lasts  longer  than  patch, 

ii.  219. 
Holland,    Lord,    his    opinion    about 

Turkey  in  1828,  i.  456. 
Homestead  Act,  the,  of  the  United 

States,  i.  141  ;  ii.  355. 
Hook,  Dr.,  his  statistics  on  education, 

ii.  501. 
Horncastle,   Mr.,  his  efforts  against 

game-preserving,  ii.  318. 
Horsman,  Mr.,  his  alliance  with  Mr. 

Lowe,   ii.   144 ;   on    constitutional 
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rights,  ii.  148 ;  hin  incotULStency  in 
dealing  with  tho  Budget  of  i860,  ii. 
4lg  ;  hia  opinian  w  to  the  extrenie 
vatuo  of  the  Hotue  of  Lords,  ii.  410. 

Hoot  Hjid  man,  preeeDt  and  ooeded, 
>■  34'- 

Honse  of  CommonB,  which  rulo,  it  or 
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one-half  electeil  by  one-sixth  of 
enfnuiDhixod.  ii.  }fi  :  beoomes  de- 
puty of  Home  of  I^rd*.  ii.  .19  ; 
raolivee  which  induce  people  to 
seek  n  seat  in,  ii.  57  ;  how  elected, 
ii.  195-6 :  that  of  186A,  not  to  bo 
tnwtad,  ii.  I4D  ;  ilfl  vote  of  more 
imporbtnoe  than  that  of  House  of 
Lorda,  il.  160;  dutie*  and  respon- 
■ibilitiea  of,  ii.  170.     See  Cotavuntt. 

House  of  Lords,  to««t  at  Torquay, 
not  Conservative  party  in,  ii.  tl6; 
its  action  on  minority  scheme,  ii. 
i6g  ;  theiractionoutheiHtpor-dnty, 
borsh,  ii.  434.     See  Loritt,  Peal. 

Honsehold  fnuichise.  aDoient.  of  the 
peaple,  ii.  14S  ;  basis  of  a  Reform 
Kir,  ii.  194. 

Hume,  David,  his  advioo  to  Glbboti, 

i.  146. 

Hume,    Mr.,  his  resointiou  of  JS4S, 

il.  157. 
HunjjiHj,  receiveii  no  sympsthy  from 

Lord    Pnlmerston,    i.    496 ;     I^rd 

Falmerstoti's  treatment  ot  ii.  .461;. 
Huntingdon,   not  centre   of  politioil 

Ufa,  ii.  )66. 


357- 

111  feeling  betveen  England  and 
America,  causes  of,  i.  118. 

Imporial  Government,  object  of  liatied 
to  Irish,  i.  3J0. 

Incarae-tai,  not  to  be  substituted  For 
rate  in  aid,  i.  ^-tg  ;  dnubled  daring 
KuBiian  war,  but  not  donUed  re- 
sult, i.  465  ;  inindence  of,  ii.  I  i  ; 
hateful  and  unjust,  ii.  401. 

Independenoe,  War  of,  what  was  the 
question  in  it,  i.  17,]. 

Independence  of  Canada,  more  digni- 
Sed  positian,  i.  i6t. 

India,  speech  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  L 
3  ;  vBisUatian   of   GaVDrnment   on 

proposed  by  Lord  J.  Russell  in 
■S5.I1  i'S  '•  patronage  sjEtem  and 
oovenanted  service,  chnncter  of,  i. 


6  :  state  of,  an  tlie  evidence  of  n  pri- 
vate letter,  i- 17  ;  jostice,  admiais- 
tiatirin  o^  in,  i.  iS ;  European 
population  of,  1.10;  tnde  of.  with 
Great  Brituu,  i.  10  ;  education  in, 
L  13  i  ecclesiastical  catablishniantl 
in,  i£. ;  finance  of,  loans  of,  i.  14 1 
debt  of,  i.  IS  ;  deficit  in  revenue  of, 
i.  jfi  ;  results  of  the  Govemmant 
policy  predicted,  L  3 1  ;  Bill  of  1658, 
i.  35  ;  deficiency  of  roads  in,  i.  41 ; 
Gn.inces  of,  ib.  ;  loans  of^  L  43 : 
population  of,  i.  44  ;  languages  in, 
1.  ;o ;  fmpoamble  to  always  retain  it, 
i.  54  ;  proper  policy  towards,  i.  55  ; 
nativB  princes  of|  tricked  out  of  their 
territories,  ib. ;  Court  ofAppeal  for, 
necessary,  i.  6a  ;  oommiiwion  of  in- 
quiry into,  necessary,  i.  61  ;  people 
of,  know  littta  of  pariiamentaiy 
debates,  i.  65  ;  executions  >d,  i.  8,{  ; 
Loan  Bill  of  iS.^g,  i.  S4  seq. ;  dsG- 
dlB  in  revenue  of,  1.66;  debt  of, 
i.  87  ;  cost  of  army  in,  great,  i.  89  ; 
omouDt  of  troops  in  (1859),  L  91 ; 
want  of  confldenoe  between  Eoro- 
peaiu  and  native!,  L  93  ;  magis- 
trates in,  always  moving  L  lot  ; 
police  of,  wortbleas,  i.  101 ;  policy 
lor,  to  decentrotiie  government,   i. 

103  ;  flcbemo  for  government  o^  i. 

104  I  efiect  of  reading  Queen's  pro- 
'  ,  i.  106;  du^  of  Eng- 

> ;  origin  of  our  govom- 
1 98 ;  hopes  of  cotton 
plan    of  stimnlating 

to,  on  cotton  supply, 
thwarted  by  the  Silly  of  a  foolish 
Minister,  i.  37,1 ;  risks  of.  from 
Russia,  ii.  366 ;  kingdoms  in, 
seized,  ii.  384. 

India,  Qovemmentof,  irresponsible  in 
its  character,  i.  8  ;  changes  0^  fi-am 
1784  to  1853,  i.9  :  what  it  should 
be,  i.  38  ;  polioy  of.  fatal  to  ootton 
growing,  i.  199. 

Indian  mutiny,  cbanoteriied,  i.  16S. 

Indian  reform,  real  authors  o(  i.  108. 

Indian  trade,  monopoly  of,  i.  1 09, 

Indiana,  Red,  tribe  r*  — ' "— ' 

Irish  relief,  i.  34s. 

■Influential  classea,' 
tion  o^  i.  )6,s. 

Inglis,  Kr  R.,  his  quotntions  from 
Genesis,  ii.  451  ;  his  boneaty  and 
coniisteucy,  ii.  489  ;  orij;^n  of  hia 
political  morality,  ih. ;  his  feeling* 
(awards  the  Govemoient  scheme 
of  education,  iL507. 


f,  subscribed  to 
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Inheritance,  law  of,  ii.  lo. 

Insanity  feigned  by  the  Syrian  monk, 

ii.  481. 
Inspectors,  School,  how  appointed,  ii. 

506. 
Institutions,  how  rendered   safe,   ii. 

123. 
Insurrection,   chronic  in    Ireland,  i. 

Insurrection  of  slaves,  impossible  in 

Southern  States,  i.  261. 
Interest  on  money  invested  in  land, 

ii.  307- 
Intervention,  generally  calamitous,  i. 

470;  Peace  Society  hostile   to,  ii. 

363  ;  various  kinds  of,  ib.  ;  futility 

of,  ii.  364. 

Intestacy,  division  of  estates  under, 

ii.  343- 
Intestate  estates,  how  to  deal  with,  i. 

339- 
Intrigues  against  Bill  of  1866,  ii.  189. 

Invasion  of  Rome  agreed  to  by  Great 

Britain,  ii.  477. 
Inventions  introduced  from  America, 

ii.  48. 
Ireland,  crime  and  outrage  in,  action 
of  Government  towards,  justified, 
i'  304  >   public   sentiment  in,   de- 
graded,   {6.;    misgovemment,    all 
parties  culpable  for,  i.  305  ;    diffi- 
culty of  giving  relief  to,  i.  313 ;  re- 
medies &r,  i.  316  ;    tenure  of  land 
in,  how  to   be  reformed,  i.   319  ; 
should  be  treated  as  part  of  Eng- 
land, i.  320  ;    Committee  on,  recom- 
mended rate  in  aid,  i.  323  ;  amount 
of  aid  contributed  to,  i.  324  ;  cala- 
mities of,  true  authors  of,  if  existent, 
i.  318  ;   wretchedness   of,   i.  331  ; 
evils  of,  extravagance  of  proprietors, 
life  interests  in,  i.  335  ;  how  to  buy 
land  in,  i.  336  ;  state  of,  i.  341 ;  over- 
population of,   denied  by  Messrs. 
Hamilton   and  Twisleton,  i.  342  ; 
interest     of    speaker     in,   i.  349 ; 
people  of  would,  if  they  could,  un- 
moor it,  and  take  it  2,000  miles 
away,  i.  350 ;    for  sixty-five  years 
only  three  Irish  reforms  effected,  i. 
352  ;  constantly  insulted  for  sixty- 
five  years,  ib. ;  suspension  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in,  no  remedy  for  disaffec- 
tion, i.  350  ;  wrongs  of,  supported 
by  one  who  is  great  on  wrongs  of 
Poland,  i.  367  ;  future  of,  in  obedi- 
ence to  justice,!.  376 ;  representation 
of,  described,  i.  380  ;  acknowledg- 
ment of  speaker's  sympathy  for,  i. 
385  ;  earthquake  in,  in  Fenianism,  L 


408  ;  according  to  Lord  Stanley,  in 
a  painful  and  dangerous  condition,  L 
420 ;  improved  feeling  in  (1868),  i. 
435  ;  condition  of,  not  desirable  for 
imitation  in  England,  ii.  230 ;  fa- 
voured field  for  policy  of  Tory  party, 
iL  238  ;  no  sympathy  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli with,  ii.  295  ;  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  widened  gulf  between, 
and  England,  U.  479. 
Irish,  the,  war  party  in  the  United 
States,  i.  I43  ;  influence  of,  in 
United  States,  i.  315  ;  generosity 
and  fidelity  of  people  to  their 
Church,  i.  414. 
Irish  in  America,  influence  of,  i.  355  ; 
education  of,  i.  356  ;  hatred  to  Eing- 
land  of,  ib.  ;  remittances  of,  to 
Ireland,  i.  364. 

Irish  Church,   religious  or    political 
institution,  i.  424. 

Irish  difficulty,  permanent  character 
of  the,  1. 320. 

Irish  Episcopalians,  some  favourable 
to  disestablishment,  i.  428. 

Irish  Establishment,  root  of  all  evils, 
1.  298. 

Irish  matters  Occupied  session  of  1 849, 
i.  329. 

Irish  Members  fail  to  bring  forward 
remedies,  i.  305  ;  seldom  discuss 
questions  affecting  Great  Britain, 
ii.  523. 

Irish  people,  idle  and  starving,  i.  306 ; 
free  from  crime,  industrious,  joyous, 
cheerful,  grateful,  i.  351  ;  turn  to 
America,  i.  370. 

Irish  policy  of  Lord  Mayo,  grotesque 
and  imbecile,  i.  407. 

Irish  proprietors,  extravagant,  L  334. 

Irish  question,  treatment  of,  force 
and  alms,  i.  330. 

Irish  representation,  a  fraud,  i.  318. 

Irish  session  of  Parliament  should 
be  held,  i.  357. 

Issachar,  the  middle  class  in  position 
of,  ii.  218. 

Italian  war,  alluded  to,  i  168. 


J. 

Jackals,  like  place-hunters,  ii.  381. 

Jefferson,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  slavery, 
and  the  causes  which  kept  it  up, 
i.  171 ;  his  opinion  on  newspapers, 
i.  241  ;  his  abolition  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail,  ii.  345. 

Jervois,  Colonel,  his  report  on  de- 
fences of  Caiuula,  i.  123. 

Jew  Bill,   why  the  speaker  did  not 


carlior  oddreu   the  Houae  on,  ii. 
487. 

Jndgcs,  opiaions  of  the,  in  relattnn  to 
fUTiisbnieTit  of  death,  u.  445  :  their 
pu-lUnientitry  uitccodonta,  ii.  457  ; 
their  attochinant  to  existing  linra. 
ii.  458- 

JoEglerB,  miuoritT  repreientatioD  like 
trick*  of,  ii.  i«. 

JiuUce,  dutj  to  do,  hy  the  people 
andprintBin  IreUad.L  409  1  worth 
more  thiin  benevolfliice,  ii.  )o6  ; 
impouible  from  a,  tAatm,  ib. 


veyance  of,  i.  309  ;  tying  up  of, 
Omuse  of  Inah  miflery,  ].  331 ;  tola 
of,  difficulties  in,  abonld  be  re- 
louved,  i.  33S ;  ownership  of,  in 
Irelnnd,  by  coofiscatioii,  L  369 1 
miBbika  to  think  it  ahoold  ba  [ov- 
perty  of  ricli  only,  i.  398 ;  in  Eng- 
land  and  SootUnd,  how  diitributeil, 
ii.  204  ;  interest  on  money  invednd 
in,  ii.  306  ;  BacmBBion  to,  dutis* 
on.  ii,  407. 

Land  Improvement  Company,  legia- 
Intnre  rewly  to  obarter  in  IrelanJ, 
not  in  England,  i.  333. 

Lnnd  inwa,  altamtiona  in,  ii.  71. 


India,  i 


Kidiierminster,  Mr.  Lowe  at,  ii:  T44. 
Kilkenny,  Parlinment  of.  i,  3A3. 
Kicglake,  Mr.,  his  travelm  ii.  3R1. 
Kistna  embankment,  i.  16, 
Eotuutb,  his  opinion  on  the  American 
question,  i.  11a. 


Labour,  plan  recommended  fur.  by 
S<iuthem  politioiaDB.  t.  135  ;  oon- 
trnat  iMtween.  in  Free  and  Slave 
States,  i.  149  1  not  honourable  in 
Southeni  Stiries.  i.  76a  ;  Inn  wages 
of;  in  Ireland,  i.  331  ;  property  of 
poor  roan,  i.  343, 

Labour,  free,  could  not  go  to  Southern 
StatCB,!.  374. 

Labourer,  ■gricoltunil,  bin  condition, 
ii  283  ;  fnrmerB  interested  in  pros- 
poritj  ol,  ii.  313 ;  wagaa  of,  ii. 
354- 

Lainl,  Mr.,  languafce  of.  almut  tbe 
'Alabama,'].  135  ;  violated  neutra- 
lity of  the  country,  ib. 

Idke,  French,  the  Mediterranean,  by 
occupation  of  Algicte,  might  have 
been  raid  to  hare  become  by  alarm- 
ists, i.  4S6- 

lAnonshire,  orderly  condnct  of  people 
in,  during  cotton  famine,  i.  198 ; 
effects  on,  of  war,  i.  ajo ;  supply 
of  cotton  to,  from  Stjuthcm  States, 
i.  ]<•;  :  cotton  industry  in.  suffer- 
ings of,  i.  363  ;  overrun  with  Irish 
pauperiion,  i-  31 :  ;  state  of  trade  in 
(1S54).  I.  467  ;  endurance  of  people 
in.  ii.  395. 

Land,  proprietontbip  of,  confers  poli- 
tical powco',  i.  308  :  tefonn*  in  con' 


English  nati 
Land  system.  Irish,  plan 

i.  .186-7. 
Landed  gentlemen,  terror  ot,  not  wise, 

ii-  35»- 
Landlord  rule,  effiacts  nf,  ii,  170. 
Landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  rvbi- 

thins  of,  i.  307, 
Landlords,  Irish,  have  miatakun  tlieir 

own  interest,  1.  399. 
XAndowner,   bis  fortunate  cnndition, 

ii.  340. 
Landowner,  Irish,  creature   of  con- 
quest, i.  365  ;  hated,  i.  372. 
Landowners,  difficulties  among,  hnw 

accoanled  for,  ii.  305  ;  by  limiting  ^, 

the  supply  of  food,  responnble  for 

evUof  game-UwSj  iL  3*4. 
Languages  in  India,  numerous,  i.  49. 
LnnsJowne,  Lord,  his  nomination  of 

Mr,  Lowe,  ii,  145, 
LanI  det»ta.  Mr.  Biamaton'i  part  in. 


877, 
Law.   iuteruationnl,    wliat  ii 


it)   i 


United  Kingdom,  1,  119, 

Lawaon,  Mr.,  propflaalB  of.  in  his 
PermiraiTe  Bill,  ii.  464. 

Layard,  Hr.,  his  belief  that  the 
country  was  in  a  '  triumphant  |>qsi- 
tion'  in  declaring  war  agminst 
BuBidn,  i.  441. 

League,  Anti  Corn-law,  O'ConneU's 
■ssiKtance  to,  i.  3O5:  Uireaten«d  %0 
purchase  freeholds,  ii.  145  ;  Couneil 
of,  its  agency,  ii.  175  ;  hinds  of,  ii. 
386. 

LeuBS,  unoommon  in  Ireland,  eqie- 
oially  to  Cathotica.  i.  369 ;  ciislo- 
mary  duration  of  Irish,  i,  400. 

Legacy  duty,  different  on  real  atid 
[lersaQal  property,  il.  ii- 
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Legacy  duties,  unfaimesi)  in,  incidence 

of,  ii.  404. 
Legislation,  should  not  be  of  rich  for 

poor,  or  poor  for  rich,  but  all  for  all, 

ii.   209 ;    inequalities    of,  ii.   280 ; 

special,    on    intoxicating    liquors, 

ii.  463. 
Legislature,  unworthy  of  trust,  if  it 

cannot  discover  remedy  for  evils,  i. 

395- 
Leviticus,   opinions  of  Sir  B.  Inglis 

derived  from,  iL  4^. 

Lewis,  Mr.  J.  S.,  his  opinion  on 
capital  punishment,  ii.  453. 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C,  his  address  to  his 
Radnor  constituents,  i.  530. 

Liberal  party,  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land^ should  be  united,  i.  385 ;  creed 
of,   the    speaker's   sentiments,    ii 

377- 
Liberation  Society,  assaults  of,  do  not 

cause  suffering  to  English  Church, 

i.  420. 
Liberty,    representative    institutions 

necessary  to,  ii.   54;    invaded  by 

a<iding  to  powers  of  a  priesthood 

in  education,  ii.  507. 
Licences  for  selling  drink  yearly,  ii. 

465- 
Life  interests,  how  to  deal  with,  i.  34O. 

Lincoln,  President,  favourable  to 
peace,  i.  128  ;  his  unchanging  wish 
to  continue  friendly  relations, 
ib.  ;  his  second  election,  i.  141  ; 
his  newspaper  enemies,  i.  186  ;  un- 
likelihood that  he  would  quarrel 
with  England,  i.  190  ;  justification 
of  his  policy  of  war,  i.  215  ;  acces- 
sion of,  i.  255  ;  his  party  peaceable, 
i.  272. 

Line  drawn  by  Reform  Bill,  no  line 
drawn  by  speaker,  iL  44. 

Literature  of  England  in  United 
States,  i.  229. 

Littledale,  Mr.,  his  circular,  ii.  307. 

Liverpool,  petition  from,  in  1848,  i. 
1 84  ;  burden  of  Lrish  pauperism  on, 

i.  325- 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  story  told  by  him, 

u.  77. 
Lloyd,   Mr.,  murder   oU    proof  that 

Ireland  is  demoralized,  i.  304. 
Loans,  if  right  in  order  to  improve, 

may  be  judicious  in  order  to  buy,  i. 

397 ;  to  Irish  landlords,  nature  of, 

i.  309- 
Loans,  Indian,  i.  24, 43  ;  high  rate  of 

interest  for,  i.  87. 
Locke,  his  constitution  for  Carolina, 

i.  398- 


Lodger  franchise  in  Bill  of  1865,  ii. 
136. 

Lodgers,  franchise  of,  in  Scotland,  ii. 
62. 

London,  Bishop  of  (Dr.  Blomfield), 
reported  to  be  amphibious,  ii.  481. 

London  press,  written  for  West  End 
people,  i.  222. 

Looming  in  the  future,  imitated 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  Lord  Devon, 
ii.  109. 

Lords,  House  of,  inactivity  o^  i.  130  ; 
its  furtherance  of  freedom,  ii.  15  ; 
Mr.  Horsman's  opinion  of  its  value, 
U.  420  ;  its  serenity,  ii.  493. 

Lords  Lieutenant,  some  anxious  to  be 
just,  L  353. 

Losses  of  life,  the,  in  the  Crimean 
war,  i.  490. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  reply  of  a  monk  to, 
i.  427. 

Louis  Philippe,  cause  of  downfall  of, 
ii.  191. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  his  self-devotion, 
i.  288. 

'  Low '  view  of  war,  what  is  it,  i.  512. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  the  defences 
of  Canada,  i.  142  ;  his  severe  criti- 
cisms, i.  397  ;  his  offensive  terms,  L 
409  ;  appeal  to,  for  his  support  of 
Lord  Russell's  Reform  Bill,  it  132  ; 
his  opinions  on  Reform  in  1859,  ii. 
142 ;  his  alliance  with  Mr.  Horsman, 
ii.  144  ;  sketch  of  his  political  ex- 
periences, ib. ;  explanation  made  to, 
ii.  151  ;  had  no  constituency,  ii. 
189  ;  quotations  from  his  speeches, 
ii.  100  ;  passage  from  his  speech 
should  be  before  all  workmen,  ii. 
197 ;  invited  to  join  Lord  Derby, 
ii.  233  ;  his  minority  plan,  ii.  256. 

*■  Lowe  theory,'  disagreement  of  facts 
from,  ii.  177, 

Lowe,  Mr.,  of  New  York,  his  losses 
by  the  *  Alabama,'  i.  137. 

Lower  classes,  term  not  understood 
in  United  States,  i.  231. 

Loyalty,  origin  of,  i.  357  ;  of  Canada, 
suspected  by  some  to  have  its  price, 
i.  161. 

Lunatic,  delusion  of,  at  Derby,  ii.  391. 

Lytton,  Sir  £.,  his  prediction,  i.  185  ; 
his  alarmist  speeches,  ii.  1 73 ; 
quotation  from,  ib. 

M. 

Macaulay,  Mr.  (Lord),  Bill  of,  in 
1833,  i.  18,  21  ;  his  advocacy  of  the 
Government  scheme  of  education. 


U6  IlfD 

ii.  49S  1  liie  cDnrtariea  toward*  Nan- 

confonuuU,  U.  £04. 
MacclellaD.  Irish  vote  for.  i.  I43. 
MftckHj,  Mr.,  sent  out  by  MMicheater 

Cb»ni>er  of  Comnicroe  to   liidik, 

i.  19,106. 
Miu:kintoBh,  ^r  Junei.  liia  evideuoe 

aa  to  capiiRl  piiDiahaient,  ii.  451. 
Mogistntu.    dnwin^-ruim    of    the. 

polling-booth,   ii.  240. 
Magiatrales,  grant  of  liciinoBS  hy,  ii. 

467. 
Mahometan?,    oondition    of  the,   u. 

Majority,    election    by,   for    tost    ail 

hundred  yeaiB,  ii.i6i. 
Majurily  in  the  Lords  n^jainiit  aboliah- 

ing  paper-duty,  how  obtained,  ii. 

437- 
Malt-tai,   guggeattoD 

ii.  J97 
Mancbestor,    pooi^rate   in    (1S4S),  i. 

dental  chargog  on,  ii.  ;  under 
minority  repreaontation  worse  off 
than  Salford.  iL  164  ;  reaolutioiw 
of  meeting  at,  ii.  ]68. 

Mangel-wurzel,  recomiueikded  to 
laboarera  by  aome  dean,  ii.  184. 

Mangloa,  Mr.,  hia  statements  lu  to 
tha  nalnre  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, i.  II  ;  opiniona  on  Indian 
reform,  i.  36. 

Hum,  Mr.,  opinioDS  of,  i.  33S. 

Manners,  Lord  J.>  his  quotations, 
character  of,  ii.307. 

Uaimion  House,  hiiilt  irom  fines 
levied  on  Nonjurors  and  Diieenlera, 

MBtiufaotures,  preraare  of  inoome-tax 

on,  ii.  403. 
Mark-lain   Exmrat,    ita    diaaatufac- 

tion  at  Mr.  tNaraeli'a  proposab,  ii. 

>96. 
Hanhall,  Mr.,  editor  of  tha  Friaid 

r^  India,  i- 13. 
Martine»u.   Harriet,   her   arUde    of 

Deo.  1838,  i.  187. 
Mask,  Mad  in  the,  misrepreientationB 

of,  a  348. 
MsHou,  Mr.,  enToy  to  Great  Britain, 
i.  139  ;  author   of   Fugitive   Slave 

Majnootli,  grant  to,  spoakor'B  objec- 
tion to.  i.  306,  409  ;  grant  to,  does 
not  cure  lUiKuntent.  i.  197  ;  gnuit 
tn.   act   of.   must    be    repealed,    i. 


greater,     if    other     nations    were 

divided,  i.  1S6. 
Mediterranean,    a    French   lake,    ii. 

366- 
Meetings,  publia,  friendly  to  North, 

i.  14a  ;  Reform,  by  whom  attended 

in  1858.  ii.  99. 
Meinl>era,  Irish,  disunited,  i.  375. 
Menuhikoff.  Prince,  his  negotiationa 

with  Turkey,  1.447. 
Merchants  of  United  States,  gifts  of, 

to  Lonoaahire.  i.  117- 
Metropolitan  boroughs,  free  from  riot, 

ii.  748. 

Mexico,  war  of  United  States  wHh, 

unjust  and  onneoessary,  i.  457. 
MialJ,  Mr,,  his  great  merits,  L  411 ; 

ii.51.1:  no  real  cause  of  catastrophe 

to  the  Church,  1.  431. 
Middle  claas,  it  is  said,   indifferent 

to  Reform,  ii.  II4;  now  fiattered, 

ii.iIS. 
Miles.  Mr.,  is  probably  homfied,  iL 


r.reM,i!i4. 

Military  iwrvice  in  India,  cost  of.  i.  89. 

Mill,  Mr.,  his  History  of  British 
India  referred  to,  i.  74, 100. 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  8.,  tus  Irish  eclieme 
vast  and  eitraordinaiy.  i.  403  ;  his 
view,  in  reUUon  to  introdnclion  of 
working-men,  ii.  158  ;  hia  support 
of  tbe  minority  voting,  ii.  257, 

Millions,  difficulty  of  realiDDg  auch 
numbers,  i.  331  ;  impocnble  to 
conodve.ii.,179. 

Ministry.  Lord  Derby's,  of  i8i|8;  jost 
to  give  it  a  Esor  ti^al,  1 78. 

Minority,  iitonker  on«n  in,  i.  j6o ; 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Qovemment  leaiian 
of  a,  i.  410  ;  how  represented,  iL 
110;  member  for  taking  office,  caaa 
nf,  ii.  .69, 

Minority  representation,  bad  pre- 
cedent to  dectors,  ii.  167. 

Minority  voting.  Mr.  Lowe's  plan  of. 


1 


epreeentation  of,  majori^ 
dfor,  ii.is8- 


..56- 
Minoriti.rs,  r 

Mirabeau,  .  _ 

crimlnij  law,  ii.  448. 

Miracle,  daily,  of  nature,  and  in- 
dustry, ii.  330. 

Misery,  no  neoeasity  for,  i.  3R4. 

Mississippi  river  in  Slave  Statn.  i. 
183;  senator  from,  his  opinion  uf 
cotton  snpply  noder  free  labour. 
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Mob    in   America   unknown,  except 

among  the  '  chivalry/  i  143. 
Mogul  princes,  nature  of  government 

by,  according  to  Mr.  Kaye,  i.  1 2. 
Mohammedans  turn' to  Mecca,  i.  370. 
Molesworth,  Mr.,  his  History  of  the 

Reform  Bill,  ii.  1 10. 
Monck,   Lord,   Governor-General  of 

Canada,  i.  125. 
Monk,  the  Syrian,  story  of,  ii.  481. 
Moral  government  of  the  world,  the 

speaker  believes  in,  i.  277. 
Moral  law,   in  place  of  Urim  and 

Thummim,  ii.  399. 
Morality,  basis  of  national  greatness, 

ii.  397. 

Morality  of  recognition,  not  appa- 
rently of  much  interest  to  Mr. 
Roebuck,  i.  277. 

Morocco,  Emperor  o^  married  to  an 
Irish  lady,  i.  505  ;  his  interests  in 
the  diplomatic  negotiations,  i.  506. 

Mosheim,  his  account  of  calamities  in 
Gaul,  i.  332. 

Mountebank  selling  pills,  i.  408. 

Multiplication  table,  hostility  of  poli- 
tical opponents  renders  them  unable 
to  understand,  ii.  433. 

Municipal  councils,  advantage  of 
granting  licences  at  discretion  of, 
ii.  468. 

Murder,  many  degrees  of,  ii.  448. 

Museum,  British,  defence  of,  on  April 
10,  1848,  ii.  98. 

Mutilation  of  Bumes*  despatches,i.  117. 

Mutiny  Bill,  omission  of  words  *  balance 
of  power*  from,  i.  433. 

N. 

Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles,  dinner 
to,  on  occasion  of  his  appointment 
to  Baltic  fleet,  i.  19^ ;  his  theory  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  power,  ii.  360;  his 
war  panics,  ii.  410. 

Nashville,  correspondent  firom,  1. 150, 

Nation,  what  constitutes,  ii.  397. 

Nationalities,  view  of  this  question, 
as  entertained  by  the  people  and 
the  Government,  i.  471  ;  attempts 
to  revive,  by  war,  i.  486. 

Natives  of  India,  not  employed  by 
Government,  i.  22. 

Necker,  story  of,  i.  526. 

Negroes  in  United  States,  ii.  109  ;  not 
secessionists,  duty  towards  them,  i. 

183. 
Nesselrode,  Count,  his  interpretation 
of  the  Vienna  note,  i.  449  ;  his  de- 
spatch quoted,  i.  474. 


Newdegate,  Mr.,  his  petition  about 

minority  voting,  ii.  360. 
New  Orleans,  condition  of,  i.  151. 
Newspaper  stamp,  proposal  to  abolish, 

i.  465. 

Newspapers,  opinion  of  the,  its  value, 
i.  129 ;  utter  ignorance  of,  in  dis- 
covering a  resemblance  between 
secession  and  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, i.  1 73  ;  the  most  powerful  re- 
presentative of  wealthy  opinion,  un- 
£ur  to  America  and  its  statesmen, 
i.  180 ;  what  they  would  have  said 
if  the  North  had  acquiesced  in  se- 
cession, i.  183  ;  English  Liberal, 
some  of,  friendly  to  slavery,  i.  240  ; 
Jefferson's  opinions  on,  i.  241  ; 
printed  by  AJnerican  machines,  ii. 
48 ;  London,  urged  war  on  behalf  of 
Denmark,  ii.  104 ;  Protectionist, 
abuse  United  States,  ii.  28 1. 

New  York,  people  of,  speak  and  read 
English,  i.  229  ;  politician  of,  de- 
scribed, ii.  339. 

Nobility,  position  of,  if  they  go  against 
the  popular  party,  ii.  156. 

Nomination,  if  no  polling,  settles 
election,  ii  265. 

Nonconformists,  generally  opposed  to 
Maynooth  grant,  i.  300  ;  why  people 
are  so,  ii.  505. 

Nonjurors,  fines   levied  on    the,    ii. 

47'. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  curry  powder 

plan,  ii.  184. 

Norfolk  News  of  1859,  quotation 
from,  ii.  141. 

Norman  families,  cost  of  maintaining, 
ii.  386. 

North,  Lord,  what  he  did,  now  being 
done  by  Lord  Derby,  i.  368. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  his  dislike  to 
extending  the  franchise,  ii.  223. 

Northern  States,  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  slavery,  i.  1 72  ;  wholly  un- 
prepared for  war,  i.  213  ;  impossible 
that  they  should  acquiesce  in  seces- 
sion, i.  256. 

Nova  Scotia,  unwilling  to  come  into 
the  Confederation,  i.  158. 

O. 

Oaths,  taken  in  House  of  Commons, 

ii.  490 :  use  of,  ii.  495. 
Oatmeal,  dogs  fed  on,  and  no  doubt 

wholesome,  ii.  75* 
Occupier  at  50!.,  the  least  independent 

elector,  ii  84. 
O'Connell,  desire  to  deprive  him  of 


.SO-4- 


0'Doiiogbue,The,apeakervoted  with, 

Office,  retentian  i>f,  nr  seceesian  from, 
a  mntler  of  imUvidiuil  cooicience 
or  judgment,  i.  41*4  ;  effect  of,  on 
atutcamen,  ii.  143  ;  people  iu,  ehiirge 
their  opiionenta  with  cluiiour,  ii. 

'*■ 

Cera,  greut  luBs  of,  in  Criuieui  war, 
I.  480. 

OhonW  nolo,  rejuoted  by  our  Govem- 
ment,  i.  476. 

Opium,  qaettion  itnil  reTenue  of,  i. 
«8  ;  tnx  on,  i.  6l5. 

Opiom  war,  iucapable  of  jiu>tificatioD, 
ii.  .184. 

Opposition,  which  is  not  an  OppoBi- 
tian,  i.  411 :  to  Bill  of  1B1S5,  would 
be  strengthened  by  Biuall  boroughs, 
ii.  Jjg. 

Otnay,  Mr.,  hia  motion  to  avoid  the 
vorda  '  bnlauoe  of  power,'  i.  43.1. 

Oudo,  King  of,  deposed,  uid  indig- 
nities oEkTBd  to  hia  family,  i.  71  ; 
kingdom  of,  i.  6g  ;  taxes  taken 
Irom,  i.  70 ;  1400  forts  destrayeit  in, 
i  «■ 

Ownora,  large,  devouring  small  onoB, 
ii.  35*- 

Oiford.  Member  for  (Mr.  Curdwpll), 
hie  delancB  of  the  Canailinn  fortifi- 
cations, i.  151  ;  bis  'glowing  hm- 
^uage  '  atiout  wise  men.  i,  160. 


Pacifico,  Don,  n  frnudulunt  Jew,  sup- 
ported in  hia  claims  by  Lord  Pal- 
mentan,  i.  103  ;  ante  of,  alludoD  (o. 


Pakinjton,   . 
J07. 


Palliulio,  his  desigin  for  the  Mansion 
House  nijected,  ii.  471. 

Pabneraton,  Lord,  speech  of,  in  which 
he  booated  of  nnuie  of  Eogl.ind,  i. 
3a  1  India  Bill  of,  i.  36  ;  hia  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  Burnes' 
denpntches,  i.  110:  bis  policy  in 
relation  to  his  Cabinet,  i.  154  ;  his 
relations  towards  Don  PaciRco.  i. 
loj :  hia  belief  in  the  growing 
strength  ofTurkey.  i,  443  ;  a  mon- 
strooa  statement  of  hu,  as  to  the 
iinproveaient  of  the  Turks,  i.  471 ; 
achieved  a  lictory  in  Hampshire 
whieb  Voltaire  failed  in,  i.  479 ; 


the  spcnker  luis  no  wish  to  see  his 
Government  ovErthrown  (1855),  L 
484 ;  reasoas  for  this  feeling,  L  4S7  ; 
showed  no  sympathy  for  Hungary, 
i.  49<J  ;  bis  want  of  seriousiiesa,  i. 
J15  :  just  and  sensible  obsarvaUim 
of,  ii.  99 ;  carttoailR  of  rhetorical 
rtibbish  by,  on  proper  duties  of 
"  iglaiiil,  ii.  107:  might  have  piused 
I7»f,».—    Hill     ;:     >■>  -    i.L    ^.> 


u; 


B   Kcform  Bill,   ii.   1 1 1  ;   lus   ni 

offering  the  speaker  offir 
his  treatment  of  Roman  Kepobli 
ii.  365;  of  Hungary,  ii. 
Pandemoniiun,     exoeUe-l     by    sbiv 
'  iilding  America,  L  139, 


Paradise   of  official   men,    Dowuing- 

street,  ii.  181. 
Paris,     accidents    in,    in     1848,    ii. 

Parliament,  Imperial,  Triab  nnxiuui 
to  shake  off  rule  uf.  i.  350  ;  sitting 
in  London,  some  liiib  liave  no 
hope  in,  L  378  ;  proof  that  it  does 
not  rapreaent  Uie  naliou.  iL  9 ; 
before  1S31,  aa  bad  as  ooold  be,  ii. 
lo.t ;  bow  ha*  it  done  any  good 
things,  ii.  108 ;  unrefonned,  cum- 
roittod  more  autrag>4  than  absolute 
monarchB,ii.  ijj;neoeaityof  lawn- 
taining  its  privileges,  ii  444 ;  Mem- 
ber of,  bis  duty,  ii.  483. 

Pariiamentaty  Gandiilata  Society,  Sx 
E.  Lytton  a  member  of,  ii.  175. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  in  England, 
would  aid  Irebuid,  L  375:  what 
the  Pubbc  means  by  it,  ii.  S3. 

Parliaments,  England  ancient  couutiy 
oi;iL  111. 

Faroohial  &iuichise,  andent  and  rea- 
sonable bani  for  parliamentary 
suffiitge,  ii.  iS. 

Party,  Irish  question  shou]it  be  above, 
i.  355  ;  may  he  miule  by  two  men, 

Patch,  iloea  not  last  as  long  as  a  bole. 

Patriarch,  Hebrew,  hia  buiguage 
about  Issacbar,  ii.  1 1 8. 

Patronage,  holy  tiling,  ii.  113. 

Pauperism,  Irish  id  English  towns, 
'-  335  ;  more  than  doubled,  Ii,  loS  : 
oxtunt  of,  ii.  ao6 ;  magnitnile  of,  u. 
19  ;  growth  of,  ii.  iSo  ;  amount  at. 
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Peace  at  any  price,  advocated  as  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  ;  war  at 
any  cost  when  England  is  affected, 
i.  i8i  ;  speaker  does  not  discuss,  1. 
442. 

Peace  party  in  United  States,  what  it 
is,  i.  2lo» 

Peasant  proprietors,  the  speaker  has 
no  opinion  on,  i.  399. 

Pease,  Mr.,  hia  experiences  of  slavery, 
i.  279. 

Peel,  General,  speech  of,  about  Danish 
war,  ii.  105 ;  his  riew  of  a  rigid 
line  an  error,  ii.  180 ;  his  objection 
to  reduction  of  the  franchise,  ii.  323. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  speech  of,  in  1843, 
i.  25  ;  his  behaviour  in  relation  to 
the  Commission  moved  for  in  1850, 
i.  304 ;  his  scheme  for  Ireland,  i. 
330  ;  suggested  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  be  ousted,  i. 
338  ;  his  gravity,  and  solemnity, 
when  hostilities  with  the  United 
States  were  threatening,  i.  481  ; 
his  difficulties  in  1845,  ii*  ^77  \ 
policy  of,  ii.  375  ;  his  last  speech, 

ii.  376. 
Peer,  what  is  his  birth  and  education, 

ii.  15- 

Peer,  spiritual,  of  monstrous,  of  adul- 
terous birth,  ii.  16. 

Peerage,  doubled,  ii.  108. 

Peerages,  life,  rejection  of,  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  ii.  34. 

Peers,  freely  criticise  the  House  of 
Commons,  i.  139;  House  of,  slow- 
ness of  the,  ii.  14 ;  exclusive,  and 
influential,  ii.  21  ;  cannot  be  per- 
manent, as  an  hereditary  House, 
ii.  34  ;  their  speeches,  ii.  411  ;  crea- 
tion of  new,  ii.  493.  See  Lords^ 
House  of  Lords. 

Pelican,  stupidity  of,  ii.  77. 

Penn,  quotation  from,  i.  417  ;  his 
definition  of  freedom,  ii.  54,  331. 

People,  exclusion  of,  from  represen- 
tation, ii.  93 ;  progress  of,  up  to 
1865,  ii.  109  ;  if  they  fix  their  eyes 
on  House  of  Commons,  who  can 
refuse  their  demand  ?  ii.  113;  in- 
telligence of,  admitted  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  ii.  149. 

Pennissive  Bill,  voting-papers  said 
to  be  a,  but  a  fallacy,  ii.  346. 

Persecution,  advocates  of,  what  they 
want,  ii.  484 ;  of  Society  of  Friends, 
ii.  512. 

Perspiration,  tears  of  Syrian  monk  as 
natural  as,  U.  481. 

Petersfield,  c^o  of  borough  of,  ii.  86. 


Petitions,  number  of,  on  Reform  Bills, 

ii.  146. 
Pills  good  against  the  earthquake, 

i.  408. 
Place,  Mr.  Francis,  anecdote  of^  ii. 

147. 
Place-hunters,  like  jackals  of  desert, 

ii.  381. 
Piatt,  Mr. ,  introduced  a  machine  from 

America,  ii.  48. 
Players,  strolling,  their  performance 

for  benefit  of  the  poor,  ii.  296. 
Plurality   of    voting,   parochial,    for 

reasons   which    do   not   apply   to 

parliamentary,  ii.  61. 
Poland,    wrongs    of,   i.    367  ;    Lord 

Russell  has  no  mind  to  go  to  war 

for,  i.  496. 
Political  gains  of  last  twenty-five  years 

(1866)  are  speaker's  political  gains, 

ii.  183. 
Political  meetings,  once  not  allowed 

in  Scotland,  ii.  68. 
Political  reasons,  high,  are  curious, 

ii-  344. 
Poll,   number   of   electors    who,   ii. 

232. 

Polling-booth,  magistrate's  drawing- 
room  the,  U.  249. 

Poor-law,  Irish,  effect  of,  i.  305. 

Poor-rate,  decreasing  proportion  of, 
borne  by  land,  ii.  309. 

Pope,  the,  subscribed  to  Irish  relief, 
i.  345  ;  language  o^  offensive,  but 
official,  ii.  474  ;  the  extent  of  his 
authority,  ii.  484. 

Popery,  haters  of,  support  supremacy 
of  Irish  Church,  i.  371. 

Popularity  not  to  be  considered,  but 
wisdom  and  justice,  i.  469. 

Population,  increase  of,  from  slaves, 
i.  359  i  gprowth  of,  in  Slave  States, 
i.  274  ;  growth  of,  and  Corn-laws, 
ii.  278  ;  effects  of  war  on,  ii.  306. 

Population  and  representation,  ii.  12. 

Portarlington,  retained  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  1859,  ii.  164. 

'Poverty  and  passion,*  phrase  of  Sir 
E.  Lytton,  ii.  1 73. 

Power,  false  to  say  the  middle  class 
have  it,  ii.  216. 

Powerful,  assertion  that  states  are 
too,  liable  to  retaliation,  i.  219. 

Precedents,  of  privilege  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ii.  423;  of  1407,  ih. ; 
of  1640,  ii.  424  ;  of  1671,  ii.  425  ; 
of  1678,  ii.  427  ;  of  1691,  ii.  438  ; 
of  1700,  ib, ;  of  1702-1719,  ii.  429. 

Presidencies  in  India,  sketch  of,  ac- 
cording to  speaker,  i.  50. 


Preaiient  of  Unitwl  States,  his  iK)fii-       PniBHis,  changea  of  land   Inwa  ii 

tion.  1.5:7. 
Preiidential  election,  bigbeat  object  of 

ambiUaa,  Mid  rcaBonably  bo,  t.  17). 
¥tvaa,  miachievous  noti^in  of,  i.  11^5  ; 

ita  view  >bout  Chlrtj  houn  of  talk. 


i.  393- 
Prerton,  Mr.,  hia  evidence  as  to  effect 

of  the  Coni-Iswa,  ii.  308. 
ProteneeB  on  behalf  of  Iriali  Charch, 

religioiu  or  political,  i.  494. 
Priesthood,  cierciaeil  on   edncBtion, 

ita  effeoti  on  liberty,  ii.  S07- 
Prieata,  Iriah.  detdre  to  tame  tbem,  i. 

199  ;  ehnrged  with  canaing  diacon- 

teot,  biaelj,  i.  ,164. 
Primogemture,  Inw  of,  to  be  abolisheil, 

i'339  ;  unnatural  and  unjuat,  i.  319; 

luiidiievoiia  in  Ireland,  i.  SjJ. 
Privilege,  liaa  lympatbii    '    ' 


Privy  Council,  grants  of,  for  odno' 
tion,  and  their  Uiatribution,  ii.  508. 

Probnte.duty,  not  eit«n<!ed  to  liwd, 
ii.  405. 

Proclamation,  of  neotnlity,  eflbcbiof, 
i.   13]  ;  that  of  the  14th  oF  May, 


37>- 

Pruth,  paa»ge  of  the,  L  448. 

PhJiob,  quotation  from,  L  418. 

Public  meeting!,  perhap*  not  attractal 
by  speaken,  bat  by  sympathy,  i. 
341  ;  cannot  be  held  by  ConwtYB- 
tiTB  party,  iL  1 78. 

PuniahioeDt  of  Death,  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  be  deterrent,  ii.  449. 

PutUBhinenls,  barbannu  in  England, 
■'-  447- 


Queen,  the,  believed  to  have  been 
opposed  to  war  with  Gerniany.  ii. 
104 ;  &vourable  to  Rdumi,  iL 
19s- 

Qaeenaland,  Hupply  of  eutton  frola ,  i. 

inlinigbed,  have  no  pity 


ending 


of 


J  79;    legal 


ProaidoDt  Lincodn, 

and  effecUve,  i.  iKo, 

Progreea  of  people,  argument  in 
favour  of  Rerorm,  ii.  46. 

Pro)ierty,  interference  with,  in  dis- 
tress, necesvtry,  for  liLlmnr  is  prO' 
peity  of  poor  man,  i.  343  ;  test  of, 
in  representation,  ii.  58. 

Property  in  land,  qualified,  i,  598, 

Proprietora,  Court  of,  iJiaunl  reaolu- 

Prosperity,    increaae    of,    daring    a 

generation  {1S59),  ii.  94. 
Protection,  delndons  of,  ii.  393. 

Protection  >at    papers,    slock-in-trade 

of;  ii.  181. 
Prutectorole,  Chriutian,  the,  1.  50T. 
Pmteatantiani,  best  hopes  of.  in  dia- 

eatalilishing  Irish  Chureh,  i.  371. 
Protestants,  ascendant  in  Irelat^d,  i. 

198;  numb<:r  of.  iulreland,  i.  411. 
Providence,   not   the    cause  of  Irish 

niistr^,  i.  346;  atrongeat  cause  of 

diabehef  in,  the  miseiy  of  ao  many. 

Provisional  government,  some  nohle 
lonl  perhaps  thought  the  speaker 
might  be  a  member  of,  ii.  1 48. 

Proxy,  use  of,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
ii.  16  ;  votes  by.  hateful  system,  ii. 


Race,  no  theory  of,  will  lioeount  for 
Irish  discontent,  i.  363 ;  horse 
weighted  in,  his  risks,  i.  518; 
■tonkey,    cumulative    vote  like,    u. 

RAm.  steam,  built  by  Mr.  Iwrd,  i. 
136. 

Bebellion,  American,  origin  and  cha- 
racter of,  i.  »i6. 

Recognitinn  of  revolted  Stales,  in 
praotiee,  dilatory,  i.  ii;  i  of  Soath- 
em  States,  mnit  lead  to  war,  it. 
334. 

Refonn,  Parliamentary,  Interest  of 
Irish  in,  i.  383  ;  Govenunentu  sue- 
eesaively  pledged  to,  ii,  8;  of  House 
of  Commona,  why  neccasaiy,  ii.  43 ; 
indiffereaeoof[-eoploto,ii.9i  ;TO(ed 
.  and  people  tried  to  bury 


179. 
Reform  Bill,  of  no  value,  unleai  it  be 
good.  ii.  »6  ;  ilifficulty  for  country 
party  to  frame  one,  ii.  87  ;  Lord 
Kuaaell'i,  its  faimees,  ii.  131 :  Lonl 
Rusaell's.  said  to  be  the  speaka'a 
recommEndatian,  ii.  137  ;  of  1859, 
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chAracter  of,  ii.  134  ;  referred  to  in 
three  Queen's  speeches  before  1859, 
ii.  162  ;  provisions  of,  ii.  i6.{ ;  of 
1866,  honest,  but  needed  improve- 
ment, ii.  319;  of  1866,  circum- 
stances of  its  rejection,  ii.  234  ; 
effect  of  passing  that  of  1866,  what 
it  would  have  been,  ii.  237. 
Reform  Club,  buffoonery  at  the,  i. 

481. 
Reformers  should  prepare  their  own 

Reform  Bill,  ii.  29. 
Regium  Donum,  in    Lord  Stanley's 
opinion,  a  miserable   provision,  i. 
406  ;  must  be  withdrawn,  i.  411. 
Relief,  out-door,  to  aristocracy,  foreign 
policy  was,  ii.    105 ;    gigantic  K>r 
aristocracy,  ii.  382. 
Religion,  aU  Christians  of  one,  i.  417  ; 
ministers  of,  their  duty  to  people, 
ii.  210. 
Rent,  fall  o^  no  claim  for  parliamen- 

taiy  relief,  ii.  307. 
Representation,  character  of  English, 
hindrance  to  Irish  reforms,  i.  379  ; 
changes  in  system  of^  L  433 ;    in 
other  countries,  ii.   19;    enlarged, 
its  effects  on  constituencies,  ii.  209  ; 
essential  to  liberty,  ii.  231. 
Representation  and  distribution,  ano- 
malies of,  ii.  13. 
Representation  and  population,  ano- 
malies of,  ii.  12. 
Representation  and  taxation,  anoma- 
lies of,  ii.  13. 
Representative  institutions  in  Europe, 

growth  of^  ii.  128. 
Reptiles,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  analogy 

to,  in  Foreign  0£Bce,  ii.  76. 
Republic,   American,   overthrow    of, 
would  be  &tal  to  freedom,  i.  223  ; 
Roman,  treatment  of^  ii.  365. 
Republicans,   in   the  United  States, 

anxious  for  peace,  i.  T41. 
Residuary    Church,  term  applied  to 

Scotch  Establishment,  i.  300. 
Resistance  not  always  Conservative, 

ii.  10 1. 
Resolut.ons  of  Lord  Palmerston  (18  So), 

character  of,  ii.  420. 
Responsibility,    little     of,    in     high 

officiils,  ii.  23. 
Revenue,   vastness  of,    no    proof   of 

public  good,  ii.  387. 
Revolution,  disestablishment  of  Irish 
Church,  but  bloodless,  and  full  of 
blessing,  i.  416  ;  proposition  to  dis- 
establish Irish  Church  is,  acconling 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  i.  422  ;  French, 
an  accident,  ii.  147;  of  1688,  cha- 
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racter  o^  ii.  377 ;  Glorious,  cost  o^ 
since,  ii.  386  ;  goo  1  and  holy,  if 
foreign  policy  could  be  changed,  ii. 

Rich,  reasons  why  they  cannot  pro- 
perly care  for  poor,  ii.  208. 

Richards,  Mr.,  report  of,  as  regards 
India  in  181 2,  i.  199. 

Richmond,  capital  of  Southern  Con- 
federacy, i.  234. 

Richmond  Examiner,  chief  paper  in 
Southern  Confederacy,  i.  234. 

Rochdale,  co-operative  societies  of, 
ii.  175  ;  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  at, 

ii.  336. 

Rodney  Stoke,  or  Stoke  Rodney, 
changes  in,  i.  402. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  his  indiscriminating 
abuse,  i.  139;  his  bitter  hostility, 
i.  268  ;  his  previous  language  about 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  i.  269 ; 
allowances  for  his  passion  or  malice, 
not  for  his  ignorance,  i.  279 ;  has 
got  rid  of  feelings  under  which  men 
like  to  be  free,  i.  280 ;  as  a  little 
David,  who  vanquished  a  "Whig 
Goliah,  i.  523. 

Roman  CaUiolics,  conduct  of  Dis- 
senters towards  their  claims,  ii.  510. 

Roman  Church,  assisted  by  Irish 
Establishment,  i.  425. 

Roman  Empire,  no  analogy  to  be 
drawn  from,  ii.  5^9. 

Rome,  influence  of,  weakened  in  all 
Catholic  countries  at  present,  i.  426  ; 
pagan,  its  history,  no  model  to  a 
Christian  people,  ii.  396 ;  invasion 
of,  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain,  ii. 

477. 
Romilly,  Sir  J.,  Life  of,  valuable,  ii. 

394- 
Russell,   Lord  John  (Earl  Russell), 

&vourable  to  an  inquiry  into 
Indian  affiurs,  i.  4;  allusion  to  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Bill  of,  1.  23; 
opinions  of,  on  the  Proclamation  of 
Lord  Canning,  i.  74 ;  his  rebuke 
to  a  young  Member  of  the  House,  i. 
1 79 ;  his  statement  at  Newcastle,  t6. ; 
proposed  to  make  speaking  against 
Government  and  Crown  felony  in 
Ireland,  i.  184  ;  his  Irish  project, 
i.  410;  his  defence  of  the  Russian 
war,  i.  445  ;  his  mission  to  Vienna, 
and  the  motives  attributed  to  those 
who  sent  him,  i.  498  ;  his  speech  of 
January  23,  1855,  i.  508  ;  said  that 
Russian  war  was  fighting  for  Ger- 
many, i.  515  ;  his  caprices,  i.  522  ; 
his  sympathies  with  Reform,  ii.  14  ; 
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te  at  Lit arpool.  ii.  49  ; 
(he  apHker'i  lupp-'ied  reUtioiis 
with,  in  l8j9,  ii  81 ;  hU  speeah 
at  Greenock  (iSjj),  ii.  106  ;  ihe 
■peaker'a  ioterviewH  with,  ii.  lj6  ; 
bu  DO  fbar  of  freuJom,  ii.  tgj  ; 
ought,  in  1866,  to  ba,ve  diBgolvBd, 
ii.  101;  his  iliffiouUieB  io  18,5,  ii. 
177 :  hie  promtees  condition^  ii. 
986 ;  his  apeech  at  Liverpool,  de- 
luHion  therein,  ii.  387 ;  hii  oiistake 
in  chousing  an  ndTiser  on  the  Ec- 
cleaiuUoal  Title«  Act.  ii,  481 ;  hia 


□pinioDs  on  Hdamtio 
IluBBeU,  Mr.,  quoted  a 

of  English    to    ntitJ 

i-67 
RuBiita,   emnncipntion 

i;7;    io«e»   of,    no 

Q.  ii.  soi- 

«  to  behaviour 

vea   of    India 

of  Kth  iD,  i 
ciunted   fur 

nnjthing  by  soma  people,  L  178  ; 
has  resioQS  to  coniphiiii  of  Turkey, 
i.  445  ;  itili  to  be  left  B  great 
empire,  which  ia  conHidBrata  on 
the  \«at  nf  Lord  Paiinerston,  i. 
497  :  blood  of,  is  property  of, 
Btntement  of  Gortchakoff',  i.  501  ; 
cannot  be  tikken  to  Bow-street, 
i.  foi ;  proposals  luid  concessions 
of,  i.  503;  a  'mine'  to  Europe, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  i. 
51,^  :  ita  presumed  projects,  ii.  j66  ; 
capital  puniahinenta  almost  un- 
known in,  ii.  449. 

Rufwift.  Emperor  of,  his  sincere  de- 
sire for  peace,  i.  450. 

Ruasian  oggresiuon,  will  not  really 
be  controlled  by  tha  war,  i.  461. 

Russian  funds,  price  of,  in  1854,  i. 
473 

Russian  war,  popuhir,  but  this  no 
proof  of  its  wisdom,  i.  ^6g  ;  policy 
nod  objecta  of  the.  i.  494-5  :  lossea 
in  tbe,  i.  511;  opinions  of  the 
spesker  on  the,  ii.  7. 


Savings-bank  fnuichise,  i 
and  criticism  at,  H.  139. 

Scarcity,  held  by  some  to  be  bene- 
ficial, ii.  311. 

Schleswig  Holatein,    difficult  of,    i. 

Scholefield,  Mr.,  his  relations  to  Mr. 
Bright  Tery  friendly,  i.  1 1 1 . 

Schools  and  acbool-houaes  in  the 
United  States,  i.  tjT. 

Scijiio'a  tomb,  ii.  397. 

Scotch  coanty,  election  at,  reaiilents 
beaten  by  non-reaidenlB.  ii  I44. 

Sootch  Establiahmenl,  view  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  about,  i.  430. 

Scotland,  churches  in,  i.  300 ;  law  of 
entail  less  rtiTschievoua  in,  i-  319  ; 
political  meetings  forbidden  in,  iL 
68 ;  land  in,  acL-omnlated  in  few 
hands,  ii.  70  ;  increase  of  electonlo, 
by  Bill  of  1859,11.94  ;  no  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  with.  ii.  195  ;  volun- 
tary principle  in,  ii.  s^l,  515. 

Scott,  General,  his  opinion  on  the 
'  Trent '  aHiir,  i.  193. 

Scripture,  Protectionists  said  it  was 
vulgar  to  quote,  ii.  1 15. 

Scythians,  worship  of  cimeter  among, 
il.  39«. 

Search,  right  of,  willingncas  of  the 
Dnited  States  to  abandon,  1.  19.I. 

Sebastopol,  taking  of,  to  buinble 
Russia,  i.  497. 

Secret  department,  India,   ohamoter 


Salford,  under  minority  representa- 
tion better  off  than  Manchester,  ii. 
J64. 

Baluibury  Plain,  aasumbly  of  people 

Salt,  couiumption  of,  in  India,  i.  14- 
Samton   AgonUtei,    quotation    from, 

i.  3;s- 
Satunlay     Jteriae,    on    agriooltural 

labourers,  ii.  .14 1. 
SaTingi,  lart{c  amount  of,  among  Irish 

tenants,  1.  401. 


of.  i- ,. 

Seoretaty,  tbe  Home,  his  dntiel^  ii. 

45;- 
Secretnry    of  Ireland  (Sir   B.    Peel 

the  younger),   dared   to  wish  tbe 

divisioa  of  tbe  Republic,  i.  140. 
Sect,  that  to  which  speaker  belongs 

has  BUflered  peraecution,  ii.  485. 
Signr,  Count,  hia  report  of  a  conver- 
sation with  the  Empress  Catherine, 

ii.  450- 
Seignior,  Grand,  the,  subsonbed  tu 

Irish  relief,  i.  345, 
Self-respeot,  means  of  raising  A  man, 

ii.  69. 
Semuies,  Cspbun,  fiiend  of  Mr.  Li^rd, 

"■  '35- 
Senate  for  life,  in  Canada,  i.  1 59. 
Senate  of  United  States,   oompared 

to  House  of  Lords :  ita  origin,  ii. 


Senior,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  effects  of 
abolishing  bindrances  to  transfer 
<if  lan<l,  i.  340. 

Sentiment,  operatiuu  of.  in  Pvlia- 
ment,  ii.  4^. 
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Separation,  impossible  under  the  geo- 
graphical  and  political  condition  of 
the  United  States,  i.  183. 

Sepoy  army,  numbers  of  (1859),  i.  92. 

'  Services,'  the,  assist  the  policy  of  Uie 
Governor-General,  i.  48. 

Session  of  1 840,  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied with  Irish  matters,  i.  339. 

Settlements,  effect  of,  upon  land,  i. 

333. 
Seymour,  Mr.  Danby,  gave  notice  of 

a  question  on  Indian  afiiiirs,  i.  5  ; 
his  speech  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, i.  206. 

S.  G.  O.,  excellent  letters  of,  ii.  340. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  his  constitution 
for  Carolina,  i.  398. 

Shakspeare,  his  Welshman,  i.  524. 

Shaw,  Mr.  F.,  quoted  as  to  the  de- 
terioration of  manner  of  English  to 
natives  in  India,  i.  56. 

Shenstone,  quotation  from,  ii.  1 74. 

Sheridan,  quotation  from,  ii.  183. 

Ships,  £uro]>ean,  none  besides  Eng- 
lish engaged  in  breaking  blockade, 
i.  240. 

Shore,  Mr.,  referred  to  in  relation  to 
feelings  of  India,  i.  05. 

Shoulders,  every  Englishman  has  a 
Turk  on  his,  i.  466. 

Sickness  of  speaker,  the  serious,  ii.  4. 

Skibbcreen,  famine  and  deaths  in, 
i.  366. 

Slanders  on  people,  authors  of,  ii.  1 89. 

Slave  labour, of  no  longer  avail  for  cot- 
ton g^owine.i.  209 ;  supply  of  cotton 
from,  insufficient  and   insecure,  i. 

257- 
Slave    States,    not  all   in  favour    of 

secession,  i.  182. 

Slave  trade.  United  States  have  repu- 
diated it,  i.  260. 

Slaveholders,  have  committed  an  act 
of  suicide,  ii.  335. 

Slavery,  cause  of  an  irrepressible  con- 
flict, i.  170;  left  to  each  State  to 
settle  for  itself,  i.  171  ;  real  ques- 
tion in  the  war,  i.  1 76  ;  character- 
istics  of,  i.  217;  no  apology  for 
refusing  to  hold  communicationwith 
States  adopting  it,  i.  218 ;  blot  on 
the  American  Republic,  i.  223  ;  de- 
struction of,  in  United  States  ;  de- 
struction elsewhere,  i.  233;  atrocities 
of,  i.  239 ;  the  seed  of  peril  at  the 
institution  of  the  Republic,  i.  246  ; 
atrocious  character  of,  i.  278  ;  ir- 
reversibly doomed,  i.  285  ;  that  it 
was  a  divine  institution,  a  devilish 
delusion,  i.    289;  in  British  depen- 
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dencies,  i.  291  ;  compensation  for, 
introduced  by  Lord  Derby,  i.  412. 
Slaves,  numbers  of,  in  United  States, 
i.  259  ;  labour  engaged  in,  <6.; 
numbers  of,  engaged  in  producing 
cotton,  i.  274  ;  political  rights  con- 
ferred on,  i.  290 ;  some,  in  South 
Carolina,  subscribed  for  Irish  relief, 

i.  345- 
Smith,  Adam,  hypothesis  of  his  being 

charged  with  approving  piracy,  ii. 

338. 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  referred  to,  i.  64. 
Smith,  Mr.  J.  Pye,  his   opinion   on 

capital  punishment,  ii.  452. 
Social   influences,  used  to  conciliate 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

i.  80. 
Societies,  secret,  have  existed  in  Ire- 
land, i.  366. 
Society  never  disturbed  incessimtly 

without  cause,  i.  375. 
Somers,  Lord,  authority  of,  ii.  148  ; 

his   view  about  foreign  policy,    ii. 

378. 
Sorrows,  Ireland  a  land  of  many,   i. 

374- 
South  American  republics,  recognition 

of,  i.  217. 

Southern  Confederation,  admission  of 
belligerent  rights  of,  hasty,  i.  132. 

Southern  papers,  their  view  of  shivery, 
i.  249. 

Southern  States,  repre-'iented  in  excess 
in  Congress,  i.  173;  defeated  in 
election,  and  seceded,  ih.  ;  wished 
to  widen  area  of  slavery,  i.  176  ; 
disorganisation  of,  i.  209  ;  people 
in  England  generally  against  at 
first,  i.  212  ;  end  of,  slavery  and  its 
extension,  i.  216;  sympathy  for, 
the  origin  of,  i.  222  ;  committed 
suicide,  and  destroyed  slavery,  1. 
223  ;  land  in,  uncultivated,  i.  274  ; 
not  in  favour  of  freedom  or  equality, 
i.  281  ;  inexpedient  to  hastily  re- 
cognise, ii.  335. 

Spaniards,  patriot,  character  of,  ac- 
cording to  Duke  of  Wellington,  i. 

Spectator  newspaper,  the,  ii.  116;  its 
criticisms,  able   but  conceited,   ii. 

349- 
Spiritual  lords,   opinions  of   the,   ii. 

4Q2. 

Squires,  herd  of,  ii.  278. 

Stafford,   Mr.,  of  Wexfonl,  story  of, 

i.  372  ;  his  opinion    on   permanent 

tenure,  i.  402. 
Stamps,  how  to  deal  with,  i.  341. 
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Supreme  Ruler,  in  the  Pnividenoeof,             1 

11.  799. 

the  utuscg  and  progreaa  of  Ameri-               ' 

SUnley,  Lurd,  his  speech  on  Ammcan 

cau  war,  i.  «fi.'                                             1, 

Bffidni  judiciom.  i.  178;  his  AaXe- 

Snrat  cotton,  anecdote  dcecHbing  its              " 

meuto  xt  tlie  Bristol  banquet,   i. 
39i ;  hie  |ilan  nbout  the  Irish  Churoh, 

SwiUerlaki  convention  beld  in,  ii.              Ii 

i.  406  ;    tpeech  of,  Bbout  Duuh 

139- 

war,  ii.  loj  ;  nfliUtion  of  bis  inad- 

SykcB    Colonel,   Indian  alatistica  of. 

i.   19,*   speochea   of.  in  Hoiuo.  i. 

in  Lord  Stanky's  apeeob  umniport- 

i.  463.                                            1 

Sympathy  with  South,  teal  bbune  of. 

ii  1$.;  ;  hUapeecbon  Refnrm   aaid 

i.  »i4. 

Syria,  aupply  of  cutlon  from,  i.  109. 

Hlanley,   Mr.,  in   1791     beUeved   in 

T 

the  growing  Btrength  of  Turkey, 

Talookdara  of  Oude.  conGscation  of 

their  eotatea.  i.  C8. 

Tappan,  Arthur  and  Louis,  i.  1S8. 

Fitatesmanabip   does    not   cooiigt    in 

Tariff  in  United  gUl«>.  Iiigb.  but  no 

IbrcB  and  rEjirossiun,  i.  353  ;  art  of; 

plea  for  war.  i.  174;   origin  and 
hietory  of,  a. ;  equally  inconvenient 

to  make   the  least  poeaiblo  jnr,   i. 

41  J. 

to    Weatem    States,    i.    175;    not 

Bt.  Domingo,  revolt  of  slavea  in,  i. 

161. 

can  war.  i.  J47. 

StepbeoB,  Mr.,  opiniana  oC  i.  i;S. 

Taiation,   not  to  be  treated  merely 

Stewart,  Mr.,    eridence    of,  '  sh    to 

as  a  sum.  but  in  its  proportion  to 

Guserat,  L  17. 

wagea  and  incomes,  i.  43;  eSbcta 

Btirling,  elocution  at,  ii.  369. 

of  on  poor.  i.  517  :   test  of.  in  re- 

Stockport.  aUte  of,  in  1841,  i.  336. 

Stake- upon-Trent,  borough  of,  ii.  170. 

ii.107;  amouoto^  an  extravagance. 

Htowell,  Rev.  Hugh,  bis  views,  ii.  ^S\ 

ii.   318;    what   ia  its  relation   to 

value    of    exports,    ii.    361  ;    ita 

effect  of,  1.504. 

Stratfonl  de  Redoliffe,  Lord,  Ma  in- 

liquor,,   ii.  .,63. 

tertiewa  with  the  Sultan,  i.  445  ; 

Taxation,  local,  report  on.  ii.  193. 

BOCDKd  the  rejeotiOQ  of  the  Meu- 

Taxes,  taken  Hum  Onde.  wnnnnt  of. 

ment  in  the  caae  of  Kara,  ii.  34 

i.  70:  Indian,  character  o^  i.  43  : 

aeq- 

aonr(;^aof,i.345. 

Tear-'em,  Mr.   Roebuck  adopts   (his 

|>atrintic  character,  i.  369. 

Suffrage,   eitent  ofi  whiob    R|«aker 

Toars  of  tiie  Syrian  monk,  ua  nntiinl 

advocates,  ii.  17. 

Suffolk,  agricultural    dinner   in.   do 

Temple  Bat,  select  six  hundred  and 

not    produce    amiwing     spetohea 

lifty.eiglit   men  at  it,  and   get   a 

penenUly,  i.  118. 

SuiUbla,  a  wofi  objected  l«  by  Mr. 

Caims.  U.  164. 

Btipulations  in.  ii.  300. 

i.  iSK :  bil  atatemont  tliat  Black 

ii.  310. 

and  White  are  equal  in  eye  of  God, 

Tenant-brmen.     deluded     by    Mr. 

ii.  "3- 

Disraeli,  ii.  199. 

Snmter.  Fort,  attack  on.  i.  11  J. 

Supremacy,    advocates    of,    mipport 
Iriab  Chureh,  i.  jli  ;  Uojal.  what 

^^              i.itni,47S. 

party  of  two,  ii,  144.                                   J 

Territorial  fniniliM,  entbroneit  bj 
Revolution  of  1688,  ii.  377. 

Thompeon,  George,  idTOoatfl  of  free- 
dom to  BlaveB.  i  3qi. 

Throne,  Lord  Dorbv  s  weakness  to, 

ii.  3.18. 

TliiiTlea,  S;iii>d  ot,  Lord  J.  EuaseU'i 

objecdong  to,  ii.  47.1. 
Tun  Bobbin,  works  of,  i.  319. 
Tiiari,  tlie,  wuuld  not  counteannce  a 

i.  iSi  ;  its  altempt  Co  ]KiiAi>n  minds, 
i.  1871  absurdly  ai^es  tbnt  the 
Washington  Grovernmeat  wiehee  to 
quarrel  witb  EogUnd,  i.  loo  ; 
powerfiil  language  of,  about  Tur- 
key, i.  474 ;  its  viawB  on  the  Vienna 
"     '  9,  i.  498  ;  blew  the  Homes 

.  £07 ;  on  ths  ballot,  its 
noy,  ii.  33 ;  Mr.  Lowu's 
a  with,  ii.  igo ;  npproves 
of  Mr.  Lowo's  theory,  ii.  191  ;  com- 
ment on  Mr.  Bright's  speech  at 
Kochdole,  ii.  337 ;  described,  ii. 
339;  abnseil  Mensn.  Cobden  »nd 
Itnsbt  before  the  Corn-laws  wero 
iijpealed.  ii.  m  ;  its  attocka  on  the 
Frenoh  Emperor,  ii.  410. 

Tithes,  spoken  of  in  county  meetings 
ill  violent  binguBige,  ii-  198. 

Titles  of  land  in  Ireland,  should  be 
simplified,  i-  309. 

Tories,  their  fear  of  Heform.  ii,  iii. 

Torquny  dinner,  tooats  at,  ii.  109,  ti6; 
climate  of,  relailng,  ii.  1 14. 

T017  (iovernment,  capacious  internal 
o«Tityof,ii.  JJ3. 

Tory  party,  the  turbulent  party,  IL  335, 

Trada  Societies,  purposes  of,  i.  149. 

Trades  and  Friendly  Societies,  organi- 
latiiin  of,  would  be  eminently  suc- 
cBssfnl,  ii.  a  18. 

Trades'  Unions,  meeting  of,  i.  145. 

Travel,  not  necessaiy  ^ways  in  order 
to  know  needs  of  a  country,  i,  390. 

Treaties,  number  of,  ii.  3S3. 

Treaty,  French,  the  way  it  was  tra- 
duced, ii.  441. 

'Trent,'  the  afcir  of  the,  1.  133  ;  ila 
effect  on   English  mind,   i.    114  ; 

politic  and  bad,  i.  19a. 
Trevelyan,    Sir   C.,   his   appointment 

good,  i.  98. 
Triumph,  of  North,  what  its  value  is, 

"   185  ;  of  United  States  over  paa- 


Turbulent  party,  the  T017  party  is,  ii. 

Turk,  every  Englishman  has  a  Tnrk 
on  his  sliouldeiB,  1.  466. 

Turkey,  sympathy  with,  i.  44J  ;  succes- 
sive losses  of,  i.  444  ;  how  they  came 
to  declare  war,  1.  450  ;  independeuce 
of,  how  afiected,  i.  460 ;  oonserva- 
tion  of,  cause  of  Russian  war,  i. 
495  :  custom  in,  iL  344. 

Turkish  question,  three  plans  for 
dealing  with,  1.  ^^i. 

Turks,  last  persoos  to  whom  the 
speaker  would  (mat  the  interests  of 
England,  I.  451. 

Tuscany,  puaishment  of  death  in,  ii. 


the 


77- 


4SO- 

Twisleton.   Ur.,   his  opinit 

Stockport  people,  1.  337  ;  resigi 
tion  of,  i,  318  ;  denies  that  there 
over.populatjon  in  Irehind,  1.  341 

Two-thirds  vote,  on  Pennimvo  B 
objections  to,  ii.  466. 

Tyrrell,  Sir  J.,  his  language, 

U. 
Ulster,  condition  of,  1.  317  ;  has  op- 
posed Reform,  i.  319  ;  people  of,  say 
that  we  shall  weaken  the  Union,  i. 

3*i- 

nnchristianising  Parliament,  origin 
of  the  phrase,  iL  488. 

Underbill,  Mr.,  bis  evidence  on  the 
changes  of  officials  in  India,  i.  101. 

Unen  &anchised  ,conditionofthe,ii.l9]. 

Un-English,  abuse  of  word,  ii.  373. 

Unfinished  questions  '  have  no  pity 
on  repose  of  nations."  ii.  139, 

Uniformity  of  franehiss  not  necessa- 
rily desirable,  ii.  95. 

Union,  of  Great  Britun  and  Ireland 
no  advantage  gained  to,  by  Esta- 
blishment, I.  416;  witb  Ulster,  not 
really  with  Ireland,  1.  344  ;  ob- 
tained by  worst  means,  i.  351, 

Unions  in  southern  counties,  to  ;^- 
stain  from  northern  produce,  absurd 


sion.  1.  ago. 
Trowsera.  'Turk 


■B  begun  to  wear, 
and  the  only  sign  of  their  improve- 
ment, i.  473. 


United  States,  relation  of,  to  Caiuuia 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  i.  116; 
despatch  of,  about  the  '  Trent' affiur, 
'■  13] ;  good.will  of  the  English 
people  to,  i.  140  ;  war  party  in,  the 
Irish,  i.  14)  ;  pecuniary  clwms  of, 
i.  145  ;  jealousy  of  English  politi- 
cians toward,  i.  145 ;  population 
of,  A.  ;  system  of  representa- 
tion in,  i.  i6o  ;  contains  no  party 
anxious  to  annex  CanivU,  i.  162  ; 


TranutlaBtJc  Enijluih  DatJan,  i. 
168;  great  social  progress  of,  i, 
169  ;  religious  tuna  of,  A, ;  ofiiciiJs 
of.  conspirmi  agaiiwt  Iho  Union,  i. 
fjtt :  divisioD  of,  deaired  by  sorae, 
i.  185;  orifpD  of,  i.  193;  advHO- 
tagBB  in,  i.  113 ;  ark  of  refngo  to 
Europo,  i.  130  ;  incapable  of  ag- 
gresiion,  L  27a ;  war  uf,  with 
Mexico,  to  be  condaninod,  i.  457  ; 
gret,t  growth  of,  i.  4j8  ;  position 
of  President  of,  i.  J 1 7  :  condition 
of  things  in,  ii,  ad;  importationB 
[rum,  welcomed,  eicept  politics,  ii. 
49  ;  dislike  of  allusioD  to,  iL  lai  ; 
aegroes  will  have  privileges  in,  ii. 
181  ;  abuse  of,  by  Protectionists, 
iL  j8i;  what  do  they  offer)  ii. 
357  ;  position  of  religious  bodies  in, 
"'■  505. 


UniversitieB.  representatives  of,  thai 
counsels,  ii.  iS  ;  qrstem  of  voting 
papers  at,  anocesa  of  the,  ii.  345. 

Urim  and  Tliununim,  moral  law  i 


Vic»rmi)Ki8tolic,     change    from,      to 

bishops,  character  of,  ii.  4;^. 
Vicovich,  instructed  by  Hussian  Go- 
Victor    Hufjo,    bis    O|,inion    of    the 

American  question,  i.  in. 
Vienna,  negotiationB  at,  basis  of  the, 

i.  486. 
Vienna  note,  criticism  of  the,  i.  4^^ 
Voice,  different  from  niglit  to  nigfat, 

of  Mr.   Disraeli's   Government,    i. 


410. 


Voltaire, 


nnllau 


a  opin 


i.  448. 


Voluntary  Churches,  three  in  Ireland 

■imultonsoUBly.  i.  415. 
Voluntary  effort  in  education,  extent 

of,  ii.  500  M[q. 
Voluntary   principle,  advaotsges  of^ 

Voiuntafyism.  its  progress  alarms  Mr. 

Hanly.  i.  4!9. 
Voters,  proportion  of,  to  grown  men. 


WakoGeld,  bomugli  of,  ii.  171. 

Wales,  vol untory  principle  in,  ii.jis. 

\Val[>ole,  Mr.,  his  aCfectioii  fi:ir  small 
boroughs,  ii.  RS;  his  desire  to  get 
rid  of  Befami.  ii.  96  ;  his  speocfa 
and  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  ii.  168. 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  policy  of,  ii.  374. 

Wnr,  always  discussed  by  the  spralier 
on  gronnds  univeraallj  acknow- 
ledged, i.  iSj  1  opiuiona  on  the 
wickedness  of.  not  compromised  in 
advocacy  of  the  North,  i.  a47 ; 
speaker  does  not  justify,  but  tre^t* 
it  on  generally  received  principlea, 
i.  356 ;  description  of,  ii.  367  ;  its 
modem  character,  anil  its  cvstli- 
ness,  ii.  41.1. 

War  at  any  coat,  advocated  by  writers 
wben  England  is  concerned,  '  jieace 
at  any  price '  when  United  States 


Warnings  uttered  by  speaker  on  the 
second  reading  of  Bill  of  ■86f>,ii.i66. 

Wars.  British,  chnnuter  of.  ii.  378. 

Wimhington,  dtyof,  in  a  Slave  Stoto, 
i.  isa. 

Washington,    Geo.,    his    opinion    of 

foreign  allies,  i.  46a. 
Waste  lands,  bow  to  deal  with,  i.  341. 
Wntcrfonl,  oleotioD  for,  diaonlerly,  i. 

403. 
Watkin,  Mr.  Absalom,  letter  of  Mr. 

Bright  to,  i.  sag  gqq. 
Weed     that   poUutes  the  ur,   Irish 

Church  0.  i.  436. 
Weedon,  book-keeping  at,  ii.  J88. 
Wsller,  Mr.,  his  proposition  like  that 

ofl^rdGrey,  ii.  117. 
M'ullinEton.  Duke  of,  his  opinion  of 

(ho   Spaolah   patriots,    i.  5161    his 

alanns  during  the    Eihibition    of 

iS.si,   ii.  98;    his  answer  to  Mr. 

Place,  ii.   147;   hia   cnncreaion   in 

J819,  ii.  336. 
Wesley,  Charles,  his  letter  to  Fletcher 

of  Madoley,  ii.  456. 
Wesley,  John,  hjpolheMi  of  his  en- 
couraging   drunkenness    and   pro- 

fituity.  ii.  338. 
Wevleynne.  negotiations  with,  iL  509  ; 

peculiarities  of,  iL  515;  atAtUtios 

of,  ii.  516. 
Wnlem  Tiraei,  quoted,  ii.  3"''- 
Walton  World,  The,  by  Mr-  Mackaj, 
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Weetmiruter  Review,  article  in,  for 
December  1838,  i.  387. 

Wheat,  price  of,  in  1849,  ii.  290. 

Whig  peers,  supporters  of  Reform  Bill 
of  1866,  ii.  155. 

Whigs,  in  1791,  said  that  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  do  with  balance  of 
power,  L  454  ;  traditions  of,  on  Re- 
form, ii.  45  ;  union  of  them  with 
Tory  party,  fiital  to  themselves, 
ii.  51  ;  some,  like  Tories,  fear  a  Re- 
form Bill,  iL  1 1 1 ;  Government  of, 
up  to  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  ii.  276. 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Turkey 
in  1791,  i.  455. 

Whiteside,  Mr.,  amusing,  even  when 
the  country  is  going  to  ruin,  ii. 
135  ;   his  defence  of  Church  rates, 

ii.  513- 

Wig&ll,  Mr.,  opinions  of,  i.  238. 

Will,  power  of  making,  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  i.  339. 

Williams,  Ck)lonel,  defender  of  Kars, 
neglect  of,  by  Lord  Stratford  de 
K^cliffe,  ii.  24. 

Williams,  Mr.,  his  endeavours  to 
remedy  the  unfairness  of  tlie  legacy- 
duty,  ii.  405. 

Will-o'-the-Wisp,  political,  ii.  379. 

Willoughby,  Mr.,  quotation  from  a 
note  to  his  speech,  i.  39 ;  speeches 
of,  on  India,  i.  46. 

Wilson,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
portion of  poor-rate  borne  by  land- 
owners, ii.  309. 

Windsor,  &rm-labourers  near,  ii.  305. 

Wine  and  spirit  licences,  how  ob- 
tained, ii.  464. 

Wiseman,  Cardinal,  advice  of  persons 
as  to  treatment  of^  ii.  473. 


Wolf,  shall  we  pay  him  homage,  ii. 
187. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles,  long  speech  on 
Indian  affairs,  i.  6  ;  views  of,  on 
Indian  finance,  i.  86  ;  his  Indian 
policy,  i.  207  ;  his  altered  demea- 
nour to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
i.  512. 

Wool,  price  of  (185 1),  ii.  307. 

Working-man,  opinion  of,  on  the 
franchise,  quoted,  ii.  100. 

Working-men,  home  of,  in  Free 
States,  L  222 ;  in  the  right  on 
American  question,  i.  240;  addi- 
tion to  franchise  of,  by  Bill  of  1865, 
ii.  140;  their  diminution  of  power 
in  constituencies,  ii.  1 70  ;  numbers 
of,  computed,  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
(1866),  ii.  172  ;  if  they  have  no 
Reform,  how  they  should  act  at  the 
next  election,  ii.  197  ;  alleged  that 
they  had  no  grievance,  ii.  214; 
how  they  should  demand  and  secure 
political  power,  ii.  227;  unreason- 
able to  think  that  they  would  be 
silent  for  ever,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  scandals  put  on  them,  ii.  339 ; 
advised  to  wait  for  action  of  Par- 
liament, iL  239. 

y. 

Yancy,  Mr.,  envoy  to  Great  Britain, 

i.  239. 
Yarmouth,  elections  at,  iL  196. 

Z. 

Zeal,  danger  of,  to  a  State  Church,  i. 
421. 


